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SACRED SONG AND QUARTETTE. 
Words by GEORGE COOPER. Music by HENRY TUCKER. 
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THE BETROTHAL RING. 


Oe 


SLENDER zone of gold, 
Chased delicately, and wrought 
With dainty leaves unrolled, 
Clustering about a blue Forget-me-not ; 


N opal throbbing deep, 
And pulsing like a throbbing heart ; 
Whose tufted stamens keep, 
In beaded gold, the magic word Mizpah. 


UT yesternight ’twas slipped 
' Upon my left fore-finger, 
And pressed to burning lips— 
The warm, rich kisses ‘m my heart still linger, 


> LL night I lay, nor slept; 
Bathed in the silver light, 
SF Where joyous moonbeams crept 
In my white chamber, and dreamed dreams so 
bright. 


BY EMMA E. 


HE TWO RINGS. | 


“BREWSTER. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


ho 


d 


WIDE, fair golden band, 
Clear shining, all unchased, 
Save that, pressed next my hand, 
Four letters, very dear to both, are traced. 


TINY, glittering toy, 
_And in its ring is held 
The purest, deepest joy 
That mortal tongue can ever hope to tell. 


Seve 
/ RAPPED in the tender glow 
nd, Of the pale Easter moon, 


/2~ I kneel, and murmur low 


A prayer, to my high hopes in full attune : 


EAR Lord, who from thy store 
This holiest gift has given. 
Teach me to prize it more, 
Each day that takes me nearer Thee and Heaven. 
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LUCIA—A TALE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLF 8TAHR. 


HE old music-master, 
greatly excited, strode in- 
to his chamber in the roof 

. of an ancient, gabled 

house. He flung the Spanish, ivo- 

ry-headod walking-stick into the 
wrong corner, where it fell clashing 
against thestringsofa great pedal- 
harp. He threw the long-worn, 
carefully guarded, and nicely brush- 
ed beaver hat recklessly against the 
partition above the old piano, in- 
stead of depositing it, as usual, on 
its own secure hook, over the book 
and music-shelves. It was evident 
that he had experienced some vex- 
ation—not one of the ordinary kind 
which might be expected to befall 
a perplexed mortal, who earns his 
scanty pittance of two hundred 
thalers yearly, by giving from eight 
to ten lessons a day—but an extra- 
ordinary vexation ; one which sinks 
deeply into an artist-soul, if a poor 
slave of a music-master has the 
misfortune to be a bit of an artist, 
as was our friend, Victor Amodeus 

Benkenstein, church organist and 

music-master in a provincial capital. 

The quaint, gabled house, in the 
roof of which he dwelt, looked very 
strange and old-fashioned, with its 
arching windows, rich in dusky 
carvings, its unwhitewashed, weath- 
er-brown walls, with their bare gray 
beams, its fluted gables, each adorn- 
ed with a roughly sculptured cari- 
cature of the Evil One, and with 
painted dragons at the eaves; and, 
high above all, the rusty weather- 
vane, creaking in the wind. And 

just as queer and strange as this 

ancient house among its prim, new- 
ly-painted modern neighbors, look- 
ed Herr Benkenstein himself, with 
his long hose and low boots, his 
dark green overcoat with the high 
collar a la Robespierre, the figured 

Manchester velvet vest, and the 

black gray hair, cut after the style 

of Albert Durer, short upon the 
forehead, and falling over the 
temples and back of the head. He 

seemed indeed like some being of a 
far-away age, dropped down bewil. 
dered among the strange men and 
stranger fashions of a new and un- 
known world. 

‘What troubles you to-day, Amo- 
ceus?” sympathizingly asked the 
sister of our music-master, a woman 
long past her youth, who for many 
years had conducted the frugal 
bachelor household of “Sher brother. 
“ What is it, Amodeus? Have you 
had any further trouble with the 
lofty Herr Burgomaster and his 
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inspired Wolfgang Amodeus Mo- 
zart; and, listening to her swect 
tunes, I will forget the misery of 
the present, and think of earlier 
and better days.” 

“T do not think she will come to- 


haughty daughter, or at the stately 
Herr Landrath’s? Have you lost 
any pupils, or—” 

“None of these, Judith. It is 
nothing—nothing at all,’’ inter- 
rupted the old man with a sigh. 

“ But something does trouble you, 
and you will net open your heart 
to me,” said Judithsadly. ‘I have 
never seen you so out of humor 
since that evening when you came 
home bringing me word that the 
scape-grace Blondi had returned, 
and—” 

“Silence! Judith, I implore!” 
cried Herr Benkenstein, in a tone 
so sharp and bitter that poor Judith 
did not again venture to take up 
the broken threads of a remem- 
brance which so painfully affected 
her brother. 

“T will tell you all,” said Amo- 
deus, more gently. “But first, 
bring me my dressing-grown and 
slippers ; these six afternoon lessons 
have wearied me. My old legsand 
chest can ill bear this continual 
hurry upand down. TheLandrath 
has removed to his suburban villa. 
It takes mea full hour to go and 
come from his house, and yet the 


niggard pays me only for the hour 


of his daughter’s lesson. I would 
give up their beggarly four gro- 
schen, but the Landrath’s wife is a 
lady of influence, whom I must not 
offend. A miserable life this, for 
an old musician who has seen bet- 
ter days,” he sighed. “If, among 
all these people into whose hollow 
heads I must beat music, when they 
have not a note of music in ear or 
soul, there were not sometimes the 
relief of having such a pupil as my 
darlihg Lucia, my little May violet, 
whose heavenly voice is fit for the 
symphonies of the angels, and 
whose soul is music’s own, I could 
not live in this misery. She comes 
this evening for her lesson. She 
shall sing to me the aria from the 
Don Giovanni of our own heaven- 


night,” returned Judith. “I liked 
to have forgotten to give you this 
note, which she certainly would 
not have sent, had she intended to 
come in person.” 

Amodeus silently took the note 
and read it, while Judith went out 
to see about supper. 


Il. 


An air of unwonted depression 
and sadness seemed to-night to 
pervade the humble dwelling of 
Frau Josepha Blondi. Mother and 
daughtcr sat silent at the little 
round table, , upon which their fru- 
gal evening meal stood untasted. 
The mother held a letter, into which 
she glanced every now and then, 
as if to find something which was 
not there. The deathly-pale and 
sorrowful lincaments of her early 
aged and faded face showed traces 
of great beauty, and one could not 
fail to observe a striking resem- 
blance between the lady and her 
daughter Lucia, a young girl scarce 
seventeen, whose sweet face at this 
moment but too truly reflected her 
mother’s sorrowful expression. 

One could imagine no more 
charming creature than this young 
girl in her simple white dress and 
little black velvet jacket, her only 
ornament a string of corals around 
the fair and graceful neck. Her 
lovely oval face was shaded by dark 
curls, and the great, deep brown 
eyes, in which lay a world of feel- 
ing and of genius, now full of love 
and sympathy, gazed into the white, 
sad face opposite—the face which 
had once been beautiful as her own. 

Suddenly the lips of the young 
girl quivered, tears gathered in her 
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eyes, and sl rae aagabaeith a wild, despairing 
cry, “Mother, dear mother, I will 
remain with you!” she flung her 
arms around her mother’s neck, 
and sobbed out her grief upon the 
breast of that dear one, who could 
only clasp her daughter’ s hand 
more closely, and raise her tearful 
eyes to heaven. 

There was a long pause; at 
length the mother broke the si- 
lence: 

“Rise, Lucia, my beloved child. 
Come, seat yourself by me, and let 
us calmly talk matters over. Be 
my good, sensible daughter, my 
only friend on earth,” she said gen- 
tly, while she wiped away the 
young girl's fast-falling , tears. 
“Whatever he may have done, he 
is your father, Lucia, and it is writ- 
ten: ‘The father’s blessing builds 
the children’s house.’ ” 

Lucia made no reply, but, rising, 
she moved a low stool to her moth. 
er’s easy-chair, and, with folded 
hands and downcast eyes, she sat 
and listened to her mother’s words. 

“My child,” continued Frau 
Blond, “ your father writes that he 
is appointed musical director of the 
theater in the city of H— and that 
he can obtain a situation for you at 
a yearly salary of four hundred 
thalers ; and,” added the lady ina 
low tone, “I believe that he tells 
the truth, for this is the only time 
he has written to us in four years, 


without asking for money. And’ 


sec! he Ofer. to pay your travel- 
ing expenses. 

“But why does he not come for. 
me himself?” asked Lucia. 

“He can not leave, dear child. 
And besides,” sighed the mother, 
“he dare not be seen here on ac- 
count of hiscreditors. Though out 
of sympathy they permit me to 
retain a small sum from the wreek 
of my fortunc, were your father to 
come to the city they would arrest 
him at once.’ 

At that moment they hcard a 
heavy step slowly ascending the 
steep, wooden stairs, and then the 
bell rang as if it were pulled with 
a quick, imperative jerk. 

Mother and daughter cried out, 
seized at the same instant by a like 
terrible apprehension. 

“Who can it beat this late 


hour?” asked Frau Blondi, glanc- . 


ing at the little black wooden 
clock, whose hour-hand was already 
past nine. ‘Go out, my love, and 
ask before you opea the door.” 

The bell rang again. 

Lucia lighted a small taper and 
went to the door. Inanswer to her 
anxious “Who is there?” a well- 
known voice answered pleasantly, 
“ Son to carina,—it is I, darling.” 
The door flew open, and our friend, 
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Amodeus Benkenstein, in his green 
overcoat and with his Spanish 
walking-stick, entered. 

“Ts your mother still up, and is 
her health tolerable?” he asked. 

‘That is good,’ he said, as Lucia 
gave an affirmative reply to both 
questions. “I wish to speak with 


her. Go and tell her s0, carina 


mia. 

“Pardon me, Frau Blondi, for 
coming at so late an hour,” he said 
in the Viennese accent, which, not- 
withstanding his long residence in 
Northern Germany, still lingered 
in lfis speech. “I have something 
to say to you, and something to ask 
of you, that admits of no delay. It 
would be better if we were alone.” 
Lucia, without further hint, took 
the lighted taper from the table, 
and, kissing her mother’s hand, 
withdrew into her little sleeping- 
chamber. 

After she had left the room, Herr 
Benkenstein seated himself upon 
her stool, placed his beaver-hat upon 
the floor beside him, and, crossing 
his hands over the ivory hegd of 
the Spanish cane, began : 

“Ts it true, Giuseppa,* that that 
villain has asked for the child?” 


“You forget, Herr Benkenstein, 
that you are speaking of my hus- 
band, of Lucia’s father,” returned 
the lady, trying to look reproach- 
fully at the speaker, but her eyes 
fell as she saw Benkenstein’s fea- 
tures quivering with emotion, and 
heard the tone of indignation and 
hatred in which he said: 4 

“ Forgotten, Giuseppa? I would 
give the world if I could forget 
that he is your husband and the 
father of your child. Help me to 
forget what seems to have escaped 
your memory. This third day of 
May is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the day appointed for our mar- 
riage—yours and mine. We should 
to-day he celebrating our silver 
wedding. But the silver is not 
wanting either in your hair or 
mine, and he, who witha reckless 
hand has sprinkled it there, is not 
yet weary of his work.” 


The lady covered her face with 
both hands and wept silently. The 
music-master continued; “I know 
all, Giuseppa. Lucia has written 
it tome. He would take the child 
and break her young heart, even as 
he has broken yours. Is it not so? 
Has he not asked you to send Lu- 
cia to him, that he may make her 
fortune and yours?” Frau Blondi 
nodded assent, but still buried her 
face in her hands. ‘“ And you will 
do his bidding! ‘You will, even at 
this late hour, believe in him! Af. 


* Italian for Josepha. 
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ter a whole life of deception from 
this ’— 

“Can I do otherwise?” inter- 
rupted the lady, with a sigh. “Is 
she not his child, over whom he 
has a father’s right ?”’ 

“A father’s right! I know not 
how he has earned it. A father’s 
right is not born, it must be won. 
And what has your husband done 
to gain this right? He has made 
his wife and child wretched in 
every way. He has taken you from 
home and friends, and dragged you 
through the world from place to 
place. He has squandere@® your 
fortune in gaming and debauchery, 
and, when all was gone, he left 
you in your poverty and misery, 
that, untrammeled by wife or child, 
he might lead his Bohemian life. 
For what the child has learned you 
may thank yourself and me. Her 
wonderful voice, the solace of your 
sorrow and the future support of 
your declining years, is the gift 
of herCreator. [would like to know 
what paternal right he can claim 
for this?” 

Vainly did Frau Blondi implore 
the confidence and sympathy of her 
old friend in this plan of her hus- 
band’s. He remained fixed in his 
belief that it was all deception 
and falsehood; that Signor Blondi 
only wished to employ his daugh- 
ter’s talent for hisown selfish ends, 
and that, if Lucia were committed 
to his care, it would be the ruin of 
both mother and daughter. 

“And even if it is true that he 
has engaged this situation for his 
daughter,” he said, “ who Knows 
how long it will remain true? 
Who is going to assufe you and 
me that this, like all his other good 
fortune, will not be of brief dura- 
tion, and that he will not ere long 
drag Lucia into his own vagrant, 
unstable life?” 

Frau Blondi replied that in this 
letter her husband had professed 
deep remorse and contrition for his 
past life, and had expressed his 
firm determination to retrieve his 
character and their fallen fortunes. 
As an opportunity now offered, he 
implored Lucia’s assistance and her 
mother’s consent to the arrange- 
ment he had made for their mutual 
benefit. 

But no such representations made 
the least impression upon the old 
music-master, who always came 
back to his first proposition :— 
“Even if all should be as Signor 
Blondi represents, one thing is cer- 
tain—he has no reverence for the 
God-bestowed gift of genius; he 
has perverted and squandered his 
own talents, and he will do the 
same with Lucia’s ; he is degraded 
not only in life, but in art: he has 
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no adoration for the holy spirit of 
Art, and he will desecrate Lucia’s 
musical genius to the base purpose 
of his profligate life—he must not 
take into his polluted keeping this 
pure young soul. He shall not, if 
by word or deed I can prevent it; 
for Ilove the child as if she were 
my own,” he added in a quivering 
voice; “and if paternal love gives 
right, then I have a right to watch 
over her destiny.” 

Frau Blondi was deeply moved. 
She could not, in her heart, believe 
her old friend wrong, although it 
harrowed her gentle soul to admit 
the truth of his accusations against 
her husband, and the justice of his 
fears for Lucia’s future. 

Twenty-three years before, by the 
breaking of an old betrothal, she 
had married the brilliant Chevalier 
de Blondi, and, after a short, fleet- 
ing period of happiness, her life 
had been a scries of disappoint- 
ments and calamities. Blondi real- 
ly belonged to a noble Milanese 
family, but he was a younger son, 
and a thirst for adventure, an im- 
patience of restraint, had early 
driven him forth into the world. 
Play, wine and women had soon 
exhausted his slender fortune. In 
Vienna he had met Giuseppa, a fa- 
therless girl, who was living in af. 
fluent circumstances in her own 
suburban villa. Her great musical 
gifts had long before this attracted 
the attention of Benkenstein, who, 
as royal organist and Kapellmeis- 
ter, received a liberal salary. She 
became his pupil, and he soon won 
her an introduction to private con- 
certs, where her wonderful soprano 
voice charmed all listeners. Her 
musical talent had first attracted 
the Kapellmeister ; her beauty and 
goodness soon won his heart. He 
was, indeed, considerably older than 
Giuseppa, who was not quite eight- 
een; and his gravity, combined 
with a certain reticence of manner, 
made the difference in years still 
more noticeable. The young girl 
felt for this quiet, serious man, but 
cifted artist and enthusiastic teach- 
er, the reverence of a daughter; 
still, when he asked her hand in 
marriage, she made no objection, 
for her heart was free, and her -af- 
fection for Benkenstein the first she 
had experienced aside from that for 
her parents. : 

A year after her betrothal, at the 
house of a wealthy musical ama- 
teur, where her singing had en- 
chanted all hearts, she met the 
Chevalier Luigide Blondi. He 
sought an introduction, which was 
readily granted, and that one mo- 
ment decided her whole future des- 
tiny—in how baleful a manner our 
readers already know. 


Let us now return to the scene we 
left for this digression. 

Frau Blondi, her still beautiful 
eyes filled with tears, looked stead- 
ily in the face of her old friend, and, 
taking his hand in her own, s0 
white and emaciated, said: 

“T thank you with my whole 
heart, dear friend, for all you have 
done for me and my chifd, and also 
for your solicitude in regard to our 
future; but what can I do, if he 
demands his daughter ?” 

‘What canyoudo? Why, with- 
hold her from him.” 

“ But the law.” 

The music-master was for a mo- 
ment silent. A mighty struggle 
seemed going on within him. At 
length, he said : 

“Yes, the law. Listen to me, 
Giuseppa—yes, the law will cer- 
tainly be against you. It is unrea- 
soning and pitiless, for it was made 
by men only for themselves. But 
you can evade the law. Giuseppa, 
I have had a long struggle with 
myself before I could bring my 
mind to say what I shall now say 
to you, but the words shall be 
spoken to-day; for this child, who 
is mine, because I love her, because 
I have helped educate her—this 
child must not fall a sacrifice to the 
law. 

“ Giuseppa,” he continued, and 
his voice trembled, “my hair is 
gray, but my heart is young. I 
loved you twenty-five years ago, I 
love you still. Divorce yourself 
from that bad man and be my wife ; 
if not for my sake, for that of your 
child.” 

A tide of contending emotions 
rose in the woman’s soul at these 
words, She thought of the quiet, 
peaceful happiness of her innocent 
youth, of her faithlessness to her 
true betrothed, of her blind, idola- 
trous passion for the unworthy 
Chevalier de Blondi, of her married 
life, with its poverty, its hardships, 
its desolation. She recalled the 
time when, after years of wretched, 
aimless wandering from place to 
place, the noble Benkenstein had 
sought and found her here in this 
little secluded town. She thought 
of his magnanimity toward her who 
had slighted his true love and sad- 
dened his noble life. She pictured 
to herself her daughter’s future in 
the hands of such a man as Blondi, 
as well as the sadness and desola- 
tion of her own life bereft of her 
only child. All these and more 
considerations arose before her— 
called up by the words of that good 
man who now offered her a safe and 
easy egress from her misfortunes— 
for she well knew that she had 
more than ample grounds for a di- 
vorce from her Kusband, 
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And then, too, Blondi’s image 
rose before her, invested with a 
strange halo, as the lover of her 


youth. She thought that his pro- 


fessions of repentance might be 
genuine ; that Lucia’s going to her 
father might result in his reforma- 
tion and in the opening up of an 
honorable career for himself and 
their child; that he might yet pro- 
vide a home where they could live 
together in peace and competence. 
As she wove such dreams, all mem- 
ory of her husband’s past villainy, 


_ treachery and cruelty vanished, and 


so unreasoning is the heart of wo- 
man in its love, at the very mo- 
ment when she should have re- 
nounced forever this vile, perjured 
man, she felt that from her inmost 
soul she loved him. Still, she 
could not be insensible to the mag- 
nanimous proposal of her old friend. 
She begged time for reflection, as- 
suring him that he should know 
her decision the next day. Scarce- 
ly were the words uttered ere the 
roll of a carriage, coming rapidly 
up the narrow street, arrested her 
attention. Suddenly it halted be- 
fore the house, and withdrew quick- 
ly as it came. Lucia, who, still 
dressed, awaited in her chamber the 
close of the interview between her 
mother and the music-master, has- 
tened down the stairs to answer the 
bell, while Benkenstein, seizing his 
hat and cane, quickly followed. 
Soon a tall man, enveloped in a 
blue mantle, entered the house. 
He threw the mantle from him with 
a theatrical air, and giving the mu- 
sic-master a scornful glance, but 
deigning no salutation, he stalked 
past him, and, with a loud cry, 
“Here Iam, Giuseppa!”’ he clasp- 
ed the frightened but still overjoyed 
woman in his arms. Without ut- 
tering an articulate syllable, over- 
come by emotion, she sank back 
fainting into her chair. 


3 


Il. 


The unexpected arrival of Signor 
Blondi did not fail to have its de- 
sired effect upon his wife and 
daughter. He very plausibly re- 
moved all hindrances which either 
placed in the way of Lucia’s de- 
parture; he was profuse in blan- 
dishments and promises; and, by 
his deceptive arts, and glowing 
pictures of the young girl’s future, 
he gained the full and cheerful ac- 
quiescence of both the mother and 
child in his plans. The next eve- 
ning found him and Lucia in a 
post-chaise, on their way to H_. 

The moment they were outside 
of P——, Signor Blondi seemed to 
breathe more freely. By the prom- 
ise of a reward, he urged the pos- 
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tillion to greater speed, as if anx- 
ious to make doubly sure of his 
hardly-won prey. At first, he 
troubled himself but very little 
about his daughter, who sat near 
him, with her handkerchief before 
her streaming eyes. When his re- 
peated attempts at consolation were 
answered by renewed tears and 
sobs, he suddenly changed his tone 
from that of anxious, fatherly af- 
fection, and, with a coarse oath, or- 
dered her to stop her “ cursed howl- 
ing.” 

“Tf I present you with red eyes 
and swollen face to the concert-di- 
rector im H , I don’t know what 
he will think of me,” he said, in 
angry tones. 

Then, suddenly changing his 
tactics, he overwhelmed her with 
caresses and flattering words. He 
praised her beauty, her graceful 
form, her voice, her singing, and 
set forth in glowing colors how, by 
all these gifts, she would enchant 
the public ; how she would win ad- 
miration, homage, and, above all, 
heaps of gold. He told her of sing- 
ers who, from small beginnings, 
had achieved world-wide reputa- 
tions. He pictured to her how, 
through her talent, she could be- 
come the benefactress of her unfor- 
tunate parents, and place their de- 
clining years above the reach of 
want or care. - 

“But,” continued he, “this suc- 
cess must be diligently toiled for, 
as you know, or rather as you do 
not know; for you are entirely un- 
schooled and inexperienced in the 
things of the world, and particu- 
larly in those pertaining toa mu- 
sical career. Still, you have the 
good fortune to have near you a 
well-informed father, who knows 
the means whereby, this very day, 
may be laid the foundation-stone of 
your celebrity as an artiste. But 
of that we will speak hereafter.’ 

Thus Signor Blondi would talk 
to his daughter, who listened in an 
abstracted kind of way, scarce un- 
derstanding what he said, but 
knowing that his words, and, more 
than all, his manner, made a pain- 
ful impression on her mind. She 
noticed that, in outward appear- 
ance, her father bore no traces of 
the poverty which her mother’s 
representations had led her to ex- 
pect. About his dress, there was a 
superfluity of show and ornament. 
From the rings which he wore 
upon several fingers, to the heavy 
gold (perhaps plated) watch-chain, 
and the large, showy brilliant 
which fastened the bosom of his 
not over-clean shirt—all seemed 
calculated to dazzle and impose; 
while his niggardly treatment of 
landlords, servants, and postillions, 


offered a striking contrast to the 
glitter of his outside appearance. 
New to the world as the young girl 
was, she could not fail to perceive 
that her father’s appearance and 
manner made an unfavorable im- 
pression upon all they met. With 
@® woman’s intuition, she felt that 
he was trying to pass himself off, 
among these strange people, for 
something he was not. And yet, 
in spite of all this—in spite of all 
the sorrow he had brought upon 
her mother’s prime, and upon her 
own childhood and maturer youth 
—Lu@a felt a filial affection for 
this man, upon whom all others 
seemed to look with contempt and 
suspicion. It seemed so pleasant 
to have a father—now reconciled 
to her mother—a father who was 
about to atone, to wife and child, 
for long years of neglect and wrong. 

On arriving in H Lucia found 
that her father’s representations, in 
regard to his own place as musical 
director, were false; and that her 
engagement had been made pinder 
no conditions that were in the 
least binding. Still, the young 
girl’s amiability and grace, her rare 
voice, so carefully cultivated by 
Benkenstein, did not fail of the de- 
sired effect. At the first trial be- 
fore the musical company, she was 
engaged for the season, upon condi- 
tions which, though not brilliant, 
were still flattering. 

Lucia soon found that the dis- 
trust, with which all looked upon 
her father, had ample grounds in 
his well-known personal character. 
The adventurous Chevalier Blondi, 
like adventurers in general, could 
not tell the truth, even in the 
slightest things. He had boasted 
much of the vast sums he had ex- 
pended on his daughter’s musica] 
education, and of the superior ad- 
vantages she had enjoyed. Lucia’s 
artless and truthful answers, when 
questioned upon the subject, bad 
proved her father’s boasts entirely 
false ; but still he persisted in them, 
to his daughter’s intense mortifica- 
tion. Devoid of self-respect and 
honor, so long as his daughter 
pleased, and he could appropriate 
the larger share of her earnings, 
he was content. 

At Lucia’s débét, where she ap- 
peared in a solo from Don Giovan- 
ni, Blondi’s satisfaction was im- 
mense. All in the musical world 
of H who loved music of the old, 
simple style, were enraptured that 
such talent had been secured for 
their city—a talent which, by care- 
ful culture, gave promise of the 
most brilliant results. The sim- 
plicity of the young debutante, her 
rare loveliness, and the charm of 
her maidenly appearance, won no 
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less admiration than the silvery, | 


flute-like tones of her voice. All 
remarked that her voice had not 
yet attained its full strength and 
volume. She was advised to use 
the utmost caution, and not sing 
too often, lest, by over-exertion, her 
health, always delicate, should fail, 
and with it, her voice. 

Signor Blondi alone seemed to 
cherish no such apprehensions. He 
urged his daughter, sometimes by 
fiatteries and caresses, but more 
frequently by angry words and 
curses, to ever new exertions. He 
secmed to feel toward her, old 
teacher, Benkenstein, a morose bit- 
terness; and nothing afforded him 
so much delight as to ridicule the 
good music-master and his old-fash- 
ioned methods. He even found 
fault with his daughter for occa- 
sionally writing to her old friend 
and teacher, as she had promised 
to do. 


At first, whenever he saw Lucia © 


with her pen in hand, he would 
scold about her letter-writing, say- 
ing that it took time from her mu- 
sie. © At length he forbade the cor- 
respondence entirely. Even her 
letters to her mother must pass un. 
der his inspection; and those she 
received from her mother and Ben- 
kenstein were first read by him, 
and often withheld. He had re- 


solved to separate the child entirely — 


from her past life, and make her 
the unquestioning instrument of his 
adventurous plans. 

The pure soul of this young girl 
was incapable of comprehending 
the deep wickedness of her father, 
and he excited her compassion by 
telling her that all the failures and 
sorrows of his past life had been 
but links in one continuous chain 
of oppression which the hatred and 
envy .and treachery of men had 
forged. In all these representa- 
tions he appeared an innocent man, 
hunted down by malice and detrac- 
tion, a long-suffering victim of the 
cabals of jealous rivals, a martyr 
to unjust and narrow criticism. 

Even against his wife and the 
old music-master he threw out 
malicious insinuations, designed to 
cast a dark shadow over the pure 
picture outlined in Lucia’s soul. 
His false conclusions in regard to 
men and things were strengthened 
by the fact that he himself believ- 
ed them. There is no more dan- 
gerous position for a fallen man 
than this. 

Selfishness and vanity had so 
fully gained the mastery over Blon- 
di’a soul, that, while he could not 
see his own guilt in its true light, 
he believed al) men base and vile, 
and continually sought outside 
himeelf evidences ot that deceit and 
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treachery which were, in fact, in 
his own heart. Men of this soit 
seldom reform, but involve in their 
own ruin all connected with them- 
selves. 


IV. 


The autumn and winter had 
passed, and the concert company 
had renewed Lucia’s engagement 
for a year at an increased salary. 
Her mother and Benkenstein were 
duly informed of her success, and 
small sums of money, which the 
good child contrived to save from 
the pittance allowed her by her 
father, gave assurance that Lucia 
was not in want, while the loving 
words which accompanied each lit- 
tle remittance caused the mother 
tears of joy. But the old music- 
master only shook his head and 
murmured: “ How long will it 
last?” 

He did not say this aloud, for 
Frau Blondi was ill, very ill. The 
separation from her darling, the 
loss of her affectionate ministra- 
tions, the absence of her lovely fece 
and sweet voice, had a more serious 
effect upon the already undermined 
health of the delicate woman than 
she was herself aware of. She 
grew daily worse and worse. There 
was no help for it: she must give 
up her solitary abode, and allow 
herself to be conveyed to the dwel- 
ling of her only friends, the music- 
master and his sistcr. At first, 
Judith opposed this plan of her 
brother; but sister Judith was a 
kind-hearted though rather strict 
old maid, and after a hasty “ Do as 
you like, cospetto!” the music 
master, who well Knew that, in all 
their slight differences, this little 
Italian expression was sure to be 
the last word, brought Frau Giusep- 
pa to the house as the guest of his 
sister, who nursed the sick woman 
with the utmost zcal and tender- 
ness. In their simplicity, this bro- 
ther and sister knew nothing and 
dreamed nothing of the speech of 
people who thought it not exactly 
proper that a married woman 
should dwell in the house of an 
unmarried man, who had once been 
her lover. It concerned these gos- 
sips not that the music-master was 
past fifty, and that Frau Blondi (or 
the Italian princess, as they were 
wont to call her in derision ot her 
husband's much boosting in regard 
to his noble birth) was in poverty 
and sorrow, sick and forsaken. A 
prudent woman, they said, would 
endure anything — want, illness, 
abandonment—rather than thus 
compromise her character. They 
wondered if the magistrates would 
not interfere, for Herr Benkenstein, 


as organist in the church of Sancta 
Maria, belonged, 80 to speak, to 
the clergy, and should be doubly 
discreet. 

And go, calling the music-master 
an old sinner, from whose gray 
hairs better things might have been 
expected, the guardians of the pub- 
lic virtue in the good little city 
of P—— wagged their malicious 
tongues, while Master Amodeus 
Benkenstein, ignorant and unsus- 
picious of all, went on in the even 
tenor of his always upright way. — 

Day by day, the kind ministra- 
tions of Benkenstein and his sister 
brought the forsaken wife a step 
nearer recovery. As the letters of 
Lucia became less frequent, their 
goodness consoled her; when the 
small remittances ceased, they 
cheerfully provided for her wants. 
Frau Giuseppa and the music-mas- 
ter seemed to have changed 7réles. 
She was now filled with gloomy 
forebodings in regard to Lucia, 
while he expressed a confidence in 
the young girl’s future success and 
happiness, which found little echo 
in his heart. He justified this de- 
ception to his conscience, when he 
saw that its effect upon the sick 
woman was better than nursing or 
medicine. 

One evening the music-master 
returned from his lessons some- 
what earlier thar usual. Ascend- 
ing the stairs, his ear caught the 
tones of a well-known voice sing- 
ing an accompaniment tothe piano. 
It was Frau Giuseppa, who, for the 
first time in years, touched a mu- 
sical instrument, and who was sing- 
ing Donna Elvira’s 


* Mich verrith der Undankbare,” 


—a song with which, long ago, in 
the days of their betrothal, she had 
enchanted the heart of the poor 
music-master, | 

He stood breathless, and listened. 
The once powerful voice was now 
weak and broken, but in its atill 
sweet and silvery tones was a pa- 
thos that went to the heart. 

The strong man wept as he lis- 
tened. Over his soul surged a 
flood of long-banished remembran- 
ces; he recalled for one brief mo- 
ment his early dream of love and 
happiness. 

The tones at length died away, 
and he, entered the chamber. A 
smile lighted up Giuseppa's pale 
face, and, slightly blushing, she 
greeted her old friend. 

“ You see how foolish I am,” she 
said, still retaining her seat before 
the open piano; “but J] did not 
dream that any ear heard.me, and 
certainly not so fine a one as 
yours.” 

“ My ear has for years heard no 


sweeter music,” returned Benken- 
stein, “and I am rejoiced at this 
token of returning health. But 
where is Judith ?”’ 

“Judith bas gone out to make 
some purchases, and to inquire for 
letters. I can not think that Lucia 
will let my birthday pass without 
a letter.” 

“She will not,” replied the mu- 
sic-master. ‘If the letter does not 
come to-day, it surely will to-mor- 
row. But rest now, for you are 
weary. We will celebrate ft’. 
your birthday as the festival of 
your recovery.” Sc saying, he 
placed a sealed flask of wine upon 
the table. ‘ We will drink yours 
and Lucia’s health. The doctor 
says that half a glass will not harm 
you.” 

Giuseppa looked at the music- 
master with tears in her gentle 
eyes, and said softly : “ Ah, Maéstro, 
you have become a ependthrift for 
my sake. What costly wine!” 

It had indeed taken many a gros- 
chen of lesson money to purchase 
this gift of love. But the music- 
master unconcernedly placed his 
cane in the corner, and hung his 
hat in the accustomed place. Then 
he came and kissed the proffered 
hand of Giuseppa, who said: 

“ Muéstro, if you would indeed 
cive me a feast, improvise some- 
thing for me upon the piano; it 
is years since I have listened to 
your improvisations.” 

Judith came back. She brought 
no letter, but several little delica- 
cies for the festal mea!, which, with 
an air of great importance, she ar- 
ranged upon the table. The flask 
of tokay was placed in the center ; 
a bunch of violets adorned Giusep- 
pa’s place. The three cut crystal 
glasses sparkled inthe light of tavo 
Wax tapers, which to-night took 
the place of the brass lamp. The 
roof-chamber of the old gable house 
this evening contained three hap- 
py mortals. The music-imaster, en- 
livened and inspired by the old to. 
kay, and filled with joy at the re- 
turning health of his friend and 
guest, recalled in the phantasies of 
his piano the beautiful dreams 
and the quict happiness of long. 
vanished years. Leaning back in 
her arm-chair, Giuseppa listened, 
lightly humming every now and 
then some well-known passage in 
accompaniment; yet, despite her- 
self, one sad thcught would in. 
trude. This was her birthday, and 
Lucia had not even remembered it 
by a letter; “Yet one will surely 
come to-morrow,” she would say to 
herself, as she tried to enter with 
new zest into the little festivities 
her kind friends had prepared for 
her birthday. 


But the wife of the State Secre- 
tary, who, with the Frau Mayoress, 
was returning from a tea-drinking 
at the Landrath’s, chanced, in pass- 
ing the old gable-house, to look up 
into its brilliantly lighted chamber. 
As she saw the festal board, and 
heard the strains of music, she 
cried out in horror : 

“Could any one believe it? such 
@ sinful life as those people lead!”’ 

And as now the clink of ringing 
glasses rang upon the hushed eve- 
ning air, and the music-master, in- 
spired by past memories and pres- 
ent happiness, proposed Lucia’s 
health in a lively “ Enviva il cuor 
delle cuore /” the virtuous scorn of 
both these honorable ladies knew 
no bounds. 

“Tt is a scandal!” cried the Frau 
Mayoress, 

“A burning sin and a shame!” 
echoed the wife of the State Secre- 
tary. 

“My husband must and shall at- 
tend to this matter,” said the May- 
oress., 

A fierce night wind piped through 
the streets and over the roofs. The 
rusty weather-cock upon the carved 
pole high above the old gable. 
house screeched angrily from his 
perch, and stretched out his iron 
tongue after these departing guar- 
dians of the public virtue. He 
knew as muchof the truth of the 
surmises of these women as if he 
had been living, and gifted with 
understanding. The caricatured 
faces upon the stone cornices of 
mastcr Amodeus’s gabled roof seem- 
ed at least to be of this opinion, for 
they grinned in the moonlight like 
living devils as the two indignant 
women went their way, and seemed 
to shake with inward laughter, as 
if they would say: one little thinks 
what deviltry there may be even in 
the most virtuous women of the 
sinallest town. 


Vv. 


The next day brought no letter 
from Lucia: but the day after a let- 
ter came from the Mayor in reply 
to a most respectful petition fromi 
Herr Victor Amodeus Benkenstein, 
for an addition of thirty thalers to 
his yearly salary as organist. That 
honorable magistrate replied that 
Herr Benkenstein seemed already 
in possession of a liberal income, 
and that, instead of seeking for an 
increase of salary, he should seek 
so to order his life, as to gain an 
incrense of the respect of the com- 
munity, his moral character not 
having of late been such as to 
meet the approbation of hia super- 
iors. 
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Herr. Amodeus, simple soul that 
he was, pondered over the Mayor's 
letter like one who had just fallen 
from the clouds. In his childlike 
innocence, he had not the most re- 
mote idea of the meaning of tiat 
high magistrate’sinsinuations. He 
kept the matter seerct from Frau 
Blondi, but confided it to Judith, 
who, though far below her brother 
in mental gifts and culture, had far 
more insight into human nature. 
She knew at once that it was the 
residence of Signor Blondi’s wife 
with them that caused this scan- 
dal. She had been born and lived 
in a small town, and was only too 
well aware how rampant are gossip 
and detraction in such places. 

Benkenstein took the Mayor’s in- 
sinuations and refusal to increase 
his salary far less to heart than the 
fact that no tidings came from 
Lucia. The long-expected letter 
had not arrived, and the more he 
tried to console her mother, the 
more fearful lic was lest some evil 
had befallen the child. But a Ict- 
ter from Lucia, ere long, placed all 
doubt at an end. Even the post- 
mark excited evil apprehensions, 
for it bore the name of a town far 
more distant than II The 
contents of this letter were very 
brief, and evidently written under 
Signor Blondi’s dictation. Lucia 
had left I—— with her father, and 
started on a_ professional tour. 
Neither the route of travel nor any 
address was given. 

The music-master shook his head. 
Frau Blondi wept silently, while 
Judith brushed and scoured the lit- 
tle chamber most vehemently, 
muttering unheard of evil wishes 
against tho vagabond Chevalier 
Blondi, and declaring that Lucia 
was to blame in not leaving him at 
once. 

The fears of the good music-mas- 
ter had been only too well found. 
ed. Lucia’s flattering reception by 
the public had sect the adventurous 
Chevalier to thinking he could in. 
duce the concert dircctors to in- 
crease her salary. To accomplish 
this—true to his character—he had 
resort to duplicity and undcrhanded 
means. Himself and hired scrib- 
blers, calling themselves art-critics, 
sounded Lucia’s praise in grandilo- 
quent periods through the public 
journals, pronouncing her a young 
cantatrice who would soon distance 
all rivals, and eclipse the renown 
of ths most celebrated artistes of 
the day. Blondi’s activity knew no 
bounds. He set on foot intrigues 
to lower the performances of other 
singers; he hired claquers, so that 
the applause for Lucia might be 
doubled. As might naturally be 
Bupposed, the vexation of rival 
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singers was immense, and soon 
grew into open hatred. 

But worse than all, Blondi's per- 
sonal presence, and extravagant 
commendation of his daughter's 
artistic gifts, caused intense mor- 
tification to the poor girl, who, 
against her will, had been dragged 
into a most unenviable newspaper 
notoriety. Ter modesty and amia- 
bility, combined with her well. 
known and cheerfully recognized 
talent, had won herimuch sympathy. 
Distinguished and influential fami- 
lies had admitted her into their 
circle, and invited her to their en- 
tertainments. But lovely and 
charming as all found the dauch- 
ter, they could not tolerate her 
father, and the poor girl could not 
fail to see how ridiculous he made 
himself by his boasting and pre- 
tension. It was not enough that 
in Lucia’s presence he called her a 
second Sontag or Catalina: not 
enough that when, in a low voice, 
she begged him not to speak in 
that way, he would reply, in still 
louder tones, “ There, you see, la- 
dies and gentlemen, she is entirely 
too modest. This fault has hither- 
to hindered her from taking her 
proper place in the musical world.” 
All this was not cnough: the 
daughter must see her father 
scorned and derided by all, where- 
ever they went, and solitude be- 
came to her far preferable to so- 
ciety. ; 

Invitations became daily less fre- 
quent, and several families did not 
hesitate to declare to Lucia, that, 
while she would be always most 
gladly welcomed, they could not 
receive her father. And so Lucia 
soon found hersclf completely cut 
off from good socicty. 

This sudden social proscription 
put Signor Blondi in the worst of 
humors. But, as usual, he Llamed 
poor Lucia for all—declaring that 
her timidity and silence, her fre- 
quent refusals to sing in company, 
had alienated the respect and cs- 
teem of their former patrons—that 
the grief and mortification which 
his strange and absurd conduct in 
society caused the poor child often 
made it impossible for her to sine— 
that often, in the midst of a sone, 
her voice would tremble when she 
thought of the ecstatic exclama- 
tions which would be sure to fol- 
low from her father—of all this 
Signor Blondi had not the most re- 
note suspicion. 

Little dreaming that his own be- 
havior had banished his daughter 
from refined and cultivated socicty, 
he accused the singers of tho place 
of envy and intrigue, and redoubled 
his former secret and open attacks. 
Not willing to givo up socicty, he 
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soon drew Iris daughter into that 
of a lower order. Sometimes he 
forced her to frequent, with hii, 
rather rough companies, where he 
could have the pleasure of hearing 
his daughter toasted as the first 
artiste of Germany. He could not 
fail to remark that the enthusiasm 
she called forth, in such circles, 
was often less owing to the artiste 
than to the young and beautiful 
girl; yet this affected him little. 
When, as often happened, Lucia 
was the only lady present at pic- 
nics and pleasuro partics, he felt no 
chagrin, holding that his presence 
was a sufficient guarantee for his 
daughter’s reputation. If Lucia 
gently protested against going to 
such places, he would reply, “ What 
can the world say to disparage you, 
or what harm can possibly come to 
you, while you are under the pro- 
tection of an experienced and pru- 
dent father?” and, when her dark 
eves filled with tears, he knew 
how—now by caresses, now by re- 
proaches—to vanquish such oppo- 
sition. 

All these things could not fail 
of their effect. Lucia’s request to 
throw up her engagement, made at 
the command of her father, had 
been forestalled by himself; but 
the company had regarded his has- 
ty threat of lceuving if they did not 
raise Lucia’s salary as a welcomc 
opportunity of getting rid of him. 
Still, they were anxious to retain 
Lucia. <Adirector of the company, 
a highly respectable and prosper- 
ous merchant, gave Lucia to under- 
stand that they would only too 
aladly grant her request for an in- 
crease of salary if she would sepa- 
rate from her father, whose con- 
tinued presence would bs sure to 
ruin her artistic carcer. This gen- 
erous man went still further. Lu- 
cia had won the heart of his 
daughter, Amcelia, and between 
these two young girls there was a 
warm and tender friendship; but 
Signor Blondi stood between them. 
On his account, invitations to Lucia 
from tho merchant's house had 
ceased, and Amelia could not visit 
Lucia by reason of the low compa- 
ny her father now patronized. 
Now the merchant, at Amclia’s so 
licitation, offered Lucia a home in 
his family as the friend and musical 
instructress of his daughter. As 
the one condition of this arrange. 
ment, it was stipulated that Signor 
Blondi should Icave the city. 

Ilere was a way opened to Lucia 
out of all the sorrows that dark- 
ened her present and threatened to 
shroud her future in blackest night. 
“ But would her father consent to 
a plan which excluded himself?” 
she asked with unspeakable an- 
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guish. And could she forsake him? 
He was unfortunate; that was 
enough for her. He had done 
wrong, but his errors, she tried to 
persuade herself, were more of the 
head than the heart. His restless- 
ness, his vanity, his petty mean- 
nesses and intrigues mortified her 
deeply, but he left no means un- 
tried to forward her interests in 
the way he thought best. He would 
employ her talent as the means of 
securing for himself a life of ease 
and independence; yet, she should 
attain to splendor and renown, to 
riches and honor; all the world 
should do homage to her genius. 

Ho kept her separated from her 
mother andold friend, and this was 
the bitterest of all; but he would 
thereby urge forward her soul to 
attain the goal without distraction 
or diversion. His want of tact, his 
passion for intrigues, his unbecom- 
ing praise of her, all these were 
the results of a kind of moral bo- 
wilderment, or, if you will, an ab- 
erration of the mind, an insanity of 
the heart. But this despised, de- 
rided man was her father, and how 
bitter it is for a child to hold a fa- 
thercriminal! Ilow almost impos- 
sible for the gentle, loving, angel- 
hearted Lucia! 

Sull, she resolved to accept the 
m@enerous proposal of the merchant, 
conveyed to her through a letter 
from his daughter, if she could gain 
her father’s consent. She would 
pledge him half her salary. With 
the other half she believed she 
could respectably maintain herself 
and her dear mother. Elated with 
joy, she sat down and began a letter 
to her mother. Full of pleasing 
hope and ant-cipa‘tion, she did not 
notice the entranco of her father, 
who came softly in, and stood look- 
ing over her shoulder. Rising at 
leneth from her chair, she saw him, 
and gazed with terror into his flush- 
ed and angry face. 

“13 this your gratitude forall the 
vexations, the mortifications, the 
outrages I have cndured for your 
sake, disobedient, thankless child?” 
he cried in a, voice choked with pas- 
B02. 

The Chevalicr was in the worst 
of humors. IIe had just returned 
from an interview with the musical 
directors, and had from them learn. 
ed the failure of all his plans and 
intrigues—while gladly accepting 
his expressed desire to throw up 
his contract, they had seemed very 
anxious to retain Lucia, and did 
not hesitate to tell Blondi that if 
they could only get rid of him they 
would gladly engage his daughter's 
serviccs upon her own terms. To 
this proposal Blondi would not Jis- 
ten ; and, consequently, himself and 


Lucia were both freed from their 
engagement. He left the directors 
in a towering passion, and tried to 
drown his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment in copious draughts of 
wine. 

The wine excited in him a not 
unusual emotion. He deplored his 
wretched lot; he acted, and truly 
thought himself for the moment, a 
tender but deeply wronged father. 
Then, when Lucia gently sought to 
withhold from him Amelia’s letter, 
begging that before reading it he 
would listen to her, the former ter- 
rible rage came back. The unhap- 
py man, in whose bewildered soul 
habitual suspicion of all around 
him was now kindled to a flame, 
with rough strength tore the letter 
from Lucia’s trembling hands. 

“Ah, ha! my little treasure!” 
he cried, laughing fiendishly. “I 

~ gee you have learned more from 
s your lady mother than I had sup- 
¥ posed. But I would not advise you 
4 to try any of your stratagems 
against your father. You should 
‘> have heard from her ere this how I 
, punish intrigue in my family, and 
secret correspondence.” 

Lucia shuddered at the pantomime 
— with which her brutal father ac- 
companied these words. She re- 
, called dark, terrible reminiscences 
out of her unhappy childhood—re- 
membrances now half forgotten, 
scarce credible scenes between her 
father and mother, which now seem- 
ed like an evil dream. 

Signor Blondi, with ever-increas- 
& ing anger, read Amelia’s letter to 
the end. His late mortifications, 
*% the wine, the excitement, height- 
4 ened his rage almost to insanity. 
# His vanity was deeply wounded by 
the anxiety of others to take his 
daughter from him, by her anxiety 
% to leave him. 

h “ Has it come to this,” he cried, 
8 “that this child, for whom I have 
f patiently borne so much, for whom 
» have given up my position, and 
for whose sake I am still willing to 
make any sacrifice; that this, my 
own daughter, betrays me, and 
; is in league with people who, re- 
> gardless of God-given rights, would 
separate a father from his child?” 
’ He accompanied these words with 
sobs and tears, which soon gave 
% place to fresh outbursts of passion 
> as he saw the matter in a new 
* light. He left nothing untried that 
¥ could make an impression upon his 
Lucia had never before 
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daughter. 
fF seen him so. A shuddering an- 
»  guish came over her; her heart 
seemed ready to burst with grief 
and terror. She resolved at any 
price to bring this scene to an end, 
to do everything her father de- 
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the loveless, thankless child he] soul a ray of a better nature, show- 


called her. 


ing him the wrong he had done his 


“Only say what you wish me to| child, he stroked her head caress- 


do,” she sobbed, ‘and I will glad- 
ly obey.” 

When Signor Blondi saw this, 
the desired result of his acting, he 
suddenly changed his tactics. 

“That is right, my Lucia, my 
own, good daughter,” he said 
mildly. ‘“ Now sit down and an- 
swer this letter.” 

Lucia took the pen. ‘To whom 
shall I write?” she asked, tremb- 
ling and hesitating. “Shall Ithank 
my friend, Amelia, for her kind- 
ness?” 

“Nonsense! Thanks to that 
young thing? no; to her father, 
old Gleisheim, you shall write, and 
in your own nanie._ I will dictate.” 

And he dictated tothe poor child 
a letter full of arrogance and abuse, 
wherein, by every earthly sort of 
pompous phrase, she declined his 
proposal, duly setting forth the 
wickedness of trying to separate 
father and child, and inciting the 
latter to disobedience and ingrati- 
tude. She reminded him of her 
princely birth, of her artistic talent 
and reputation, and, in conclusion, 
threw up her contract ! 

With as much exultationas if he 
had just achieved a great fortune, 
Blondi read the letter, and, his face 
beaming with gratified vanity and 
revenge, handed it to Lucia to 
seal and direct. The half-crazed 
man had not forgotten to make 
his daughter write that she de- 
clined the merchant’s proposal of 
her own free will; that her father, 
far from urging this course, had 
been willing to make any sacrifice 
for her good; but that she, an ar- 
tiste of the first rank, could not for 
a& moment think of accepting a fa- 
vor from such a family as that of 
Herr Gleisheim. 

Signor Blondi, who could hardly 
wait to send this letter, immediate- 
ly left the house for that purpose. 
When he had gone, the unhappy, 
desolate girl, who at a glance saw 
the results of the course she had 
been forced to take, burst into a 
flood of tears. It appeared as if an 
abyss were opening beneath her 
feet—as if, with this letter, vanished 
every hope for her future. Her 
heart almost broke under the bur 
den of deceit and ingratitude which 
this sin-polluted man had rolled 
upon her. She felt that she must 
hasten after him and implore him 
not tosend the letter; but it was too 
late, for that very moment, Blondi, 
entering the room, cried out: 

“It’s all right now! The proud 
old merchant won't be apt to show 
that letter to his friends!” Then, 


manded, to show that she was not| as if there shone into his darkened 


ingly, and called her all fond words 
of endearment—his good, obedient 
daughter, his best friend, his only 
hope and stay. 

Then, quickly returning to his 
usual frivolous mood, he handed 
her some money, bidding her adorn 
herself for guests that evening. 

“ They are friends,” he said, “‘ who 
will aid us in our plans, and who 
design to prepare a brilliant fare- 
well benefit for us. We will give 
a concert of our own, and those nig- 
gardly directors shall learn what 
they and the whole city have lost 
by your departure. We will 
triumph over our enemies.” 

So saying, Signor Blondi took his 
hat and cane and left the house, 

(To be continued.) 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 
COMPLAINT. 


BY ANNA D. W. 


are done { 
I go the whole round o'er and o'er; 
I once used to think it would only be 
fun— 
I'm not of euch mind any more! 
T 
As men want their breakfast, you 
know ; 
No matter how eleepy, or weary or 
dull, 
I can not afford to be slow. 


Fee” duties! they never 


dawn I mnst wake and riee with 
the sun, 


4) REAKFAST disposed of, and vacan 
the board, : 
How gladly I'd sit me to rest! 
But no, there is work that surely 
will last 
Till the sun goes down in the west. 


HERE are diehes to wash and rooms 
to sweep— 
I acarcely know where to begin. 
°Tie hard through it all my patience 
to keep— 
To lose it, they eay, is a sin. 


HE fire goes out when near dinner 


time, 
No meal will] be ready, I fear; 
How slowly it burns! The kindlings 
are wet, 


And fast-coming footsteps I hear. 


N hurry and drive—some diehes I 
break, 
The gravy is all overturned ; 
The meat will not cook, the bread 
will not bake, 
And how sadly my fingers are 
burned! 


ESPITE all this worry and anxious 
haste. 
The dinner {s spoiled and too late. 
I wonder sometimes my senses sur- 
vive 
The cares of this onerons state. 
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ARTHUR GRAHAM. 


BY MRE. C. P. MOOKLAR. 


PART I. 


“Then trust me not at all, or all in all." 
—TENNYSON. 


BEAUTIFUL country 
seat near one of our South. 

NES FF ern cities, in the month 
eT of June. The air is sweet 
with the breath of roses, and musi- 


cal with the drip of oa fountain near | 


the garden-gate, where stand a man 
and a woman. She is beating the 
gravel with her tiny foot, and an 
unmistakable pout mars the beauty 
of the rosy lip. The man sets his 


teeth firmly as he watches her,and | 


even the moonlight shows how pale 
he is. 


“ Mabel, is this your irrevocable | 


decision ?” 

“T can come to no other, Mr. 
Graham,” said she, unable to sup- 
press a slight quiver in her voice. 
“If you have no confidence in me 
now, I should be very foolish to 
suppose you will acquire it after 
marriage.” 

“ Confidence, Mabel! What has 
this to do with confidence in you? 
It is simply a question of whether 
or not I will betray my honor, to 
gratify what is only curiosity on 
your part.” | 

“It has everything to do with con- 
fidence in me,’ said Mabel Wel- 
more, passionately. ‘‘ Did I ever 
keep a secret from you?” 

“IT never desired you to betray to 
me the confidence of others,” he 
returned. ‘I never paused to think 
that you could do so. If this con- 
cerned cniy myself, I should not 
only consent, but request that you 
would share with me a full knowl- 
edge of it.” 

“Oh, doubtless!” exclaimed she, 
working herself into a little fury of 
irony and petulance. “A week 
ago you persuaded me, against both 
reason and inclination, to consent 
to be your wife in three wecks from 
that time; and to-night you tell 
me coolly that unexpected business 
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calls you immediately to Italy, and 
the marriage must be postponed in- 
definitely.” 

“ Did I gpeak of it coolly, Mable?” 
he interrupted, looking searching- 
ly in her face. : 

“Of course you did,” said she 
promptly, but refusing to meet his 
eyes; “and now, if I presume sim- 
ply to ask the cause of this sudden 
move, Lam unreasonable! nothing 
but curiosity prompts me!” 

“Mabel, you were not unreason- 
able; I never said that you were. 
It was both reasonable and natural 
that you should wonder at this sud- 
den journey. But since I shave 
shown you how impossible it is 
for me, consistently with honor, to 
make its object known to you, and 
you have seen how deeply I grieve 
at the necessity which takes me 
from you, I must repeat that only 
curiosity can urge your persistency 
to know it. Curiosity, or,” he add- 
ed, bitterly, “a desire simply to 
prove, with your rejection of me 
to-nizht, how little you ever cared 
for me! For I will not believe 
that the Mabel who has known 
every thought of my heart since 
boyhood, now doubts its truth.’’ 

“TIT do doubt it,” said she, now 
looking resolutely In his face. 

“Then, indeed, it is time for us 
to part.” 

“Yes, I think it is.” 

“You will say good-by?” and 
he held out his hand. 

She put hers into it, with a care- 
less gesture, but the fingers were 
coldas ice. IIis face, that had been 
so white a moment before, flushed 
suddenly, as he felt her touch upon 
his palm. Could she be as indif.- 
ferent as she seemed, and yet this 
icy touch at parting, on this warm 
June evening? He laid his other 
hand over hers. 

“Oh, Mabel! you have spoken 
of this night just one week ago! 
Then, here by this very spot, you 
let me kiss your lips! el felt every 
thought of your heart, as I held you 
close to mine! Love waited on my 
footsteps homeward, lighting the 
path with a shower of golden radi- 
ance, more luminous than the stars! 
To-night, you send me forth alone, 
with only leaden darkness shroud- 
ing the way. Oh, Mabel! as you 
read my soul and know me true, 
come back to me again!” 

He made a motion to clasp her 
in his arms, but she tore herself 
from him, and, rushing up the 
gravel walk without once looking 
pack, was lost to his sight amid the 
thickening shrubbery, nearing the 
house. 

Mrs. Welmore was a widow lady, 
very wealthy, and indulgent in the 
extreme to every whim of her only 
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child. This evening Mabel had in 
her desk a very cordial letter from 
a lady by the name of Lawrence, 
who, together with her husband 
and daughter, expected shortly to 
sail for Europe, and desired only 
that she would accompany them 
to make their projected tour of six 
or eight months promise unquali- 
fied pleasure. The next day the 
young girl answered the letter, 
promising to meet the Lawrences 
in New York in time for the voy- 
age. The “tour of Europe ” is one 
of every young girl's dreams, per- 
haps. To Mabel it surely seemed 
full of delights, as she penned her 
promise. 

She was not the first who has 
mistaken ao fitful impulse to plea- 
sure for the death of vain reerets! 

The wonders of Paris and Lon- 
don—the grandeur and beauty of 
the Scotch Highlands, ruined cas- 
tle and frowning summit, the silent 
watchers of the river Rhine—these 
were past, and our travelers found 
themselves in Rome. 

In an airy room, in one of the old 
dwellings on the Pincian, Mabel 
sat reading a letter from a boy-cou- 
sin in A'abama, who gossiped on 
through four large pages of all he 
thought might interest her; but it 
was on the cencluding paragraph 
that her eyes were riveted in tearless 
pain. 

“Tt scems,” said the writer, “that 
while Charlie Clinton was in Ven- 
ice last vear, he fell in love with a 
young countess, (at least she is the 
daughter of acount ; and, certainly, 
she’sa beauty!) and she was agree- 
able, but the count wasn’t. So 
Charlie came home, promising to 
go back on the shortest notice, 
whenever she could make up her 
mindtotakchimanyhow. Sothey 
kept up a correspondence, and what 
does he get, three or four months 
ago, but a letter saying the count, 
her father, has got another old cove 
of a count, rich as Creesus, but old 
as Methusaleh, all ready to marry 
her ’—fathers have a convenient 
way of doing up those things over 
there—-and, if something doesn’t 
turn up soon, there'll be nothing 
left for her but to take poison the 
night beforo tac wedding! 

“ As if this wasn’t enough of a 
‘complication,’ what does Charlie 
do, the very day he gets the letter, 
but let his horse throw him and 
sinash his head all to pieces on his 
way home from the post office! So 
he has to be put to bed, and the 
only hope left for the poor countess 
is in our gallant Knigl.t-errant, Ar- 
thur Graham. Charlie was certain 
Col, Clinton would make an awtul 


fuss if he knew about it—for, of 


course, she’s a Catholic, you know 


—so0, before Arthur knows what he 
is about, Charlie has him sworn to 
eternal secrecy till after the mar. 
riage, and to go right after the 
bride for him, all the way to Italy! 
He don’t want the Colonel to get 
wind of it till he'll Know it's too 
late to storm; and Arthur's afraid 
to preach, because the doctor has 
been talking so strong about brain- 
fever. Arthur and Charlie belong- 
ed to the same ‘society’ at Yale, 
and are bound to help each other 
out of scrapes. 

“ Now, lam sure this must inter. 
est you, for you like romantic sto- 
ries, and this goes ahead of most ot 
them. It all caine out about six 
weeks ago, after Charlie got well 
enough to go to the hotel and 
be married. I don’t think the voy- 
age could have done Arthur much 
wood, for he is looking badly, and 
talks of going to Brazil in the fall. 
By-the-by, whatever made you flirt 
such a fine fellow, I can't see; but 
uncle Jerry says I shall find all 
women are incomprehensible when 
Iam old enough to fall in love. 

“T hope you will soon be think. 
ing of home, sweet coz. It is alto- 
gether stupid in the whole neigh- 
borhood without you. Good-by. 

“From your affectionate cousin, 

“WARRY OSBORN.” 


It was all clear now! Tow she 
had held in her hand the heart, the 
richest in all of manhood’s love 
and truth that she had ever known, 
and by her own volition thrown it 
rudely from her. Ile would never 
again ask her to take it up. The 
more he had been true and gencr. 
ous, sacrificing himself wholly to 
friendship, the more she thought 
he must despise the selfish exaction 
that had called itself love, and in 
that name al®o, faith ! 


PART IL. 
‘‘ The tear she sang of, shook and fell.’ 
—TENNYSON. 

It is June again, the “ month of 
roses.” How long a year can some. 
times seem ! 

Our travelers came home in April. 
Arthur Graham went to Baltimore 
in January, and there opened a law 
office. He comes home now and 
then to see his mother, back to the 
old neighborhood, but never once 
to call at Mrs. Welmore’s, though 
all the county knows by this time 
about his trip to Italy, and of course 
Mabel must have learned long ago 
how it involved no disloyality to 
herself. 

She is fighting the death-strug. 
ele with hope! The vision go fair 
to most, she thinks is her last foe 
to rest. Vain indeed, to youth, is 
the boon she asks, and yet she fan- 
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cies it is but a little one, as she cries, 
in the darkness and solitude, “ Only 
let my heart be wus” 

A iarge party is given to-night 
in the city. Mabel has come down 
to the gate, a little in advance of 
Mrs. Welmore, and is waiting for 
the family carriage. The musical 
drip of the fountain sounds in her 
ear: the roses freight the air with 
the perfume of long ago! 

It was past midnight; the musi- 
cians had gone to take some refresh- 
ment, and the dancers, tlushed and 
weary, Were scattering in congenial 
groups through the rooms and on 
the verandah. A few went in the 
conservatory, where flowers bloom- 
ed thickly, and a fountain sent up 
its cooling shower above the lilies 
in the marble basin. 

Mabel, seated on a low stool, held 
a guitar, and a young beau beside 
her was cntreating for just “one 
more song!” 

“That beautiful song from ‘ The 
Princess,’ Miss Welimore, Zears, 
idle Tears; Tremember hearing a 
Mr. Graham—an old friend I be- 
lieve—whom I met in Baltimore 
more than a year ago, say you sang 
it. as no one else could.” 

She began a prelude, but with 
uncertain touch. It seemed to her 
just then that passion must possess 
a power to reach through all the 
distance that divided them, and tell 
“am thus, she called upon the past 
inthat impassioned language! An 
ungovernable impulse swelled her 
notes to even unwonted richness as 
she found herself uttering the last 
words : 

‘**Dear ax remembered kisses after death; 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feizned 

On lips thatare for others! Deep as Love, 

Deep as first Love, and wild with all re- 

‘et— 

Oh, Dak in Life! the days that are no 

more!” 


Perhaps Mabel was not well this 
evening; perhaps only the heat 
wus too intense, and the perfume 
from the flowers. Yet, we know 
how a lute-string will often bear 
tightening and tightening, giving 
forth each time a note clearer and 
sweeter than the last, yet break 
just as we fancy it is attuned to 
sweetest harmony. As the song 
ended, the guitar slipped from her 
lap to the floor, and, without a warn- 
ing sign, she fell lifeless beside st. 

Some of the company only 
screamed ; others ran for water and 
sal-volatue. 

“She has fainted !’’ 
one. 

* Fainted!”’ echoed another, 
shrinking before the ashy pallor of 
her face. “It looks more like 
death !” 

A tall man, who during the song 


exclaimed, 
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had been standing, unnoticed by 
any, in the shadow just outside, 
motionless, and with folded arms 
pressed tightly above his heart, at 
these words sprang into the room, 
and the next instant Arthur Graham 
was bending in undisguised agony 
over the senseless form of his lost 
love | 

Some one had remembered that 
a doctor was among the guests, and 
now came in with him. His first 
act was to call for air and scatter 
the spectators closed about the pa- 
tient. Judging from the anxious 
look on Arthur's face that he was 
either lover or relative, with the 
first returning pulses of life, he 
made a sign to him to raise her 
from the floor. 

The young man was not slow to 
obey these directions ; and, some- 
how, as half unconsciously, he laid 
her head upon his bosom. All at 
once he realized that they were 
alone together. 

She was breathing regularly 
now: perhaps she thought it was 
her mother’s breast on which she 
leaned, her head nestled there as if 
so tired, and her eyes were closed. 
As Arthur Graham looked at. her, 
comprehending all it was to him to 


hold her near his heart that mo- | 


ment, and know that the next he 
must give her up forever, he groan- 
ed, not knowing that he did so, 
“Oh, inexorable destiny, when in 
face of all man’s boasted will, the 
heart is so resolute to assert its 
pain!” 

At the sound of his voice she 
started up, looked at him for an in. 
stant with wild, bewildered, ques- 
tioning eyes; then, covering her 
face, burst into tears. 

He fell upon his knees, and clasp- 
ed his arms about her. 

“Qh, Mabel! Mabel! I can not 
be thus near you, and endure in si- 
lence! I was mad to come here! 
Speak to me but one word, if it be 
only to sting my heart into the 
miserable refuge of reproaching you 
yet more bitterly! Say that you 
despise a man who, while you point 
at and insult his honor, yet kneels 
to you for love!” 

The white hands parted from the 
tear-stained face to close about his 
neck; the golden hair swept his 
shoulders ; the trembling lips were 
pressed in sweet humility upon his 
soft brown curls; and the lover 
rose up, throned and crowned, and 
clasped his empire in his arms! 


——— ¢® 6 ————_ 


A MAN who keeps a diary pays 

Du : toll to many tedious days; 

But life becomes eventful, then 

His busy han forgets the pen. 
Most books, indeed, are records less 
Of fullness than of emptiness. 
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Helen Maverick’s Vacation. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. 


At Aug. 2d, 1842. 

OME again at dear old 
| Woodside! But why tly 
into rhapsodies when, in 
& my heart, I wish myself 
back at the Heights? How differ- 
ent twelve years ago! Then, look- 
ing eagerly forward to my short 
summer vacation, I counted the 
days till it came, and grudgingly 
counted the hours, like a miser his 
gold, till it was gone. Other and 
better things than riches take to 
themselves wings. 

Now I am twenty-eight—near- 
ly twenty-nine; and in all these 
twelve years I have spent but a 
twelvemonth at home! Four weeks 
a year of home-life! No wonder 
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After the breakfast-things were 

eared away this morning, we al] 
went into the west parlor. We 
called it the sitting-room when I 
was at home. Mother took her 
knitting, Alice her mending, and 1 
began scolloping a little white 
apron for Winnie, who sat on the 
sofa, trying to teach old Towser 
som? new tricks. Etta went to her 
room and returned with a dainty 
work-basket filled with triangles of 
purple velvet, spools of gold braid, 
and tassels of bullion. 

“ Ktta, you oug'itn’t to get out 
your fancy-work—there are so ma- 
ny things to be done around the 
house this morning,” said mother. 

“But I want to make Ned Smith's 
lounging-cap,” said Etta, seating 
herself. “It’s a philopena present, 
and I must make it.” 

“You have work to do of more 
importance,” returned mother. 
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"My choice was u large house, with just enough rusticity to muke it beautiful.’ 


that I am a stranger in my father’s |“ Your sister Helen never spent her 


house. 

When I first left home, Etta was 
six, Alice was four, and Winnie 
was a baby of two years. Now 
Etta is nineteen—a tall, beau- 
tiful blonde, anl quite a belle. 
Alice is seventeen, and just as 
pretty, and sprightly, and joyous, 
as I, at her age, was plain, sedate, 
and grave. Baby Winnie is nearly 
grown—a winsome, willful little 
beauty of fifteen, completely spoiled. 
They are strange to me, and I to 
them. Mother tells them how stu- 
dious I was when a child; how I 
never talked baby-talk, and never 
played with dolls; how I never 
made any noise, nor broke any- 
thing; and how sanctified I was, 
generally. Consequently, they all 
regard me with a kind of awe that 
would be reverence if it were not 
dislike. 
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time and money in such nonsense !” 

Etta sneered—fitting two of the 
embroidered triangles together and 
holding them at arm’s length. 

“For my part,” said Winnie, “I 
believe in having a good time— 
don’t you, Towser? Of course he 
does—the oldrogue! See him wag 
his tail, and wink at me with one 
eye! Come, sir!” 

Then out she flew, followed by 
the great, shaggy dog at full gal- 
lop. A moment later they were 
frolicking in the clover-field, half 
of the time hidden from sight un- 
der the waving bloom of pink and 
white. Thinking of all the possi- 
ble snakes and inevitable honey- 
bees, I expressed some anxiety 
about her. 

“Oh! never mind,” said mother, 
looking quietly through the open 
window to where the head of sun- 


ny curls was hopping up and 
down with Towser’s shaggy ears. 
“Somehow, she never gets hurt. 
As for snakes—there’s no danger. 
They’ll run away from you faster 
than you can run from them.” 

After a while Winnie came flying 
in, hercheeks glowing like poppies, 
and her eyes shining like stars. 
Her golden lair was flying around 
her face and neck in tangled ring- 
lets, and her delicate muslin dress 
was one mass of rents and wrinkles. 
I thought that I would like to have 
her picture taken just then, but 
mother looked at it differently. 

“There, Winnifred!” cried she, 
despairingly. ‘Just see that dress! 
I declare, it’s impossible to keep 
you decent! There’s your sister 
Helen—she never tore a dress in 
her life!” 

“T know that by heart!” cried 
Winnie, throwing me an angry 
glance. ‘{wouldn’t be so dread- 
fully nice—so horridly clean—for 
the world! I'd be an old maid, as 
sure as fate!” 

“ Winnifred! ar’n’t you ashamed 
of yourself!”’ cried mother. “Go 
right up-stairs, and don’t let me 
see your face again to-day! Mind, 
now ; if you come down before tea- 
time, I'll punish you severely!” 

Winnie obeyed, angrily slam- 
ming the door as she went; and I 
bent over my work to hide the 
blush, and foolish tears that would 
rise, spite of my efforts to keep 
them back. The fact is, I am an 
old maid; and I may as well face 
the truth. I wanted to persuade 
mother not to punish Winnie; but 
couldn't do it in the presence of 
Etta and Alice. So, seeing a rose- 
bush that I had planted, I went to 
look at it, and asked mother to go 
with me. She came out with her 
knitting; and, stooping over a low 
mound, I entreated: her to spare 
Winnie, and never again to cite me 
as an example to my sisters. She 
promised; and when we went in, 
Winnie was called down and for- 
given, after which we spent a very 
pleasant day. But I heartily wish 
myself back at the Heights. 


Aug. 3d. 


Had a long, delightful drive, this 
morning. A soft west wind made 
it enjoyably cool, and. the air was 
jubilant with bird music, which 
neither mother nor Etta seemed to 
notice. I wonder whether I shall 
ever get so accustomed to the song 
of the birds that it will fall on my 
ear unheeded ! 

As we passed the neighboring 
farm-houses I occasionally saw a 
familiar fee, but nearly all were 
strange. One only is unchanged— 
Nature. She welcomes me with 
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the same smile that greeted my in- 
fancy. She bears the same linea- 
ments, and wears the same raiment, 
that 1 knew and loved in child- 
hood. Thank Heaven! the moun- 
tains stand unmoved; the brooks 
still sing their laughing song. The 
forests scem hardly to have lost a 
sapling; the birds warble their old, 
old strains; seed-time and harvest 
fail not; and, whether sunlit or 
starry, or clouded or clear, the blue 
sky bends over all. 

This afternoon, father came in 
from the field, and found me sitting 
alone in the bay-window of the west 
parlor. Winnie and Towser were 
out in the fields, looking for the 
nests of the guineafowls. Etta 
and Alice were dressing for tea, 
and mother was in the dining-room, 
spreading the table. So we hada 
long, pleasant talk ; and father ur- 
gently renewed the request made 
last year, that I would give up 
teaching and remain at home. I 
thanked him, and was about to re- 
fuse, when he said: 

“IT know just how it is—you 
don’t feel at home. Your sisters 
don't know you, and can't appre- 
ciate you. That is one reason why 
I want you to stay. You’ve been 
away too long—too long. As to 
the expense—you mustn’t think of 
that I’ve done well these five 
years back.” 

Just then Winnie came rushing 
in; and, saying that he would leave 
the subject for my consideration, 
father went to the stables. She 
had much to tell me about the un- 
tamable guinea-fowls, and the cu- 
rious places where they had hidden 
their speckled eggs; and about 
Towser, and his many exploits. 
Then she went into raptures over 
her apron, in which I was putting 
the last stitches, and threw her 
arms around my neck, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh, sister Helen! if you’ll for- 
give me, Pll never speak s0 again! 
I heard you yesterday morning. 
when you were out in the garden, 
begging ma to forgive me! I 
heard every word, for I was looking 
out of my bed-room window, be- 
tween the rose-vines. You are so 
good and kind, and I’m so hateful 
and ugly! Aad, oh! I can’t tell 
you how sorry I am!” 

I think it must be Winnie’s love 
that makes me 80 happy to-night. 
I do want to stay at home. Per. 
haps Etta and Alice would learn to 
fecl differently. It may be that if 
I was more companionable and 
sympathetic, I would be more lov- 
able. Probably [am old-maidishly 
stiff and queer. Oh! for a young 
heart, though my hair be ail- 
vered | 
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Aug. Ath. 

Have been receiving calls since 
noon. First came Hagsie Ellison, 
the favorite companion and school- 
mate of my childhood. Three frol- 
icksome children furnish her with 
employment—enough, she declares 
with a proud smile, for any three 
mothers. But Hassie is as bloom- 
ing and light-hearted as when, at 
nineteen, she became a bride. Then 
Jessio Harper came. She, too, is 
married ; but not so happily, I fear, 
as Hassie. No little ones engage 
her heart, and hand, and thought— 
a fact on which she congratulates 
herself. But I saw at a glance 
that her life was losing its fresh- 
ness, her cheek its bloom, and her 
brow its peace. Referring to old 
times, she spoke, with a sigh, of 
past pleasures and lost liberty ; then 
laughed gayly at Hassie, who, with 
a persuasive kiss, had succeeded in 
tying the little hat on the head of 
her resisting baby. ‘ 

A number of others called, and 
among them Carrie Weed; who, 
though older than I, and unmar- 
ried, is more pretty and vivacious 
than she was ten years ago. Like 
myself, she is making a home-visit. 
I asked her how she came to be in 
the city. 

“Oh!” said slic, animatedly, 
“when sister Jule got married, 
she thought she couldn't live with- 
out me; so I went, expecting to 
stay three months. Once there, I 
found it impossible to get away. 
Now, we have three of the dearest, 
swectest little rogues you ever saw ; 
and I can hardly get away for a few 
weeks in the summer. But there 
comes a whole carriage-load up the 
lane, and I must go.” 

As I bade her farewell, and 
turned to greet the new-comers, I 
thought Carrie Weed the happiest 
woman I knew. Those to whom I 
was now introduced were all com- 
panions of Etta and Alice, and made 
me feel older than I ever felt before. 
When I first left home they were 
wee Jittle toddlers, like my baby 
sisters, 

Several gentlemen called this 
evening. Etta was very beautiful 
in adress of fine blue muslin. Her 
hair waved away from her face, and 
was confined at the back of the 
head with a blue ribbon that float- 
ed among the shining ringlets. 
Alice was in white, with a pink bow 
at her throat, pink roses in her 
hair, and a broad, pink sash falling 
to the floor. I was dressed in my 
usual sober black, with a touch of 


scarlet in my hair and at my throat. 


Winnie flew in and out a4 it pleased 
her fancy, charming every one with 
her saucy wit. Etta was delicht- 
fully 2ntertaining. Whatever she 


does is well done. Alice said and 
did a score of things that no one 
else would dare, and among them 
all l was hardly noticeable. Witty, 
I never was ; wise, I fear I never 
shall be. I have some accomplish- 
ments, but no grace—no power to 
please. 

Marcus Chase was here; and, 
talking about old times, he made 
ine feel more at home than any one 
I have yet seen. He asked me to 
ride with him to-morrow—an invi- 
tation which I accepted with a mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure. I sup- 
pose he thought that some one must 
do the gallant; and, since no one 
else offered, it devolved on him. 

But I am old enough to take 
these things more indifferently. 
Think I shal) return to the Heights. 


Aug. 5th. 


Return to the Heights? No!—I 
hardly know how to recount the 
blessings of this glad day. But, 
laying aside exclamations and in- 
terrogations, I will begin at the 
beginning, and record events in the 
order in which they occurred. 

The “ beginning ” was not at day- 
break, but at two o’clock P. M., 
when Winnie came flying in, with: 

“ Sister Ilelen, here’s Mr. Chase! 
(to and get ready, and I'll entertain 
him till you come!” 

“Thank you, Miss Winnie,” said 
Marcus, entering; and, after greet- 
ings, I went to dress. 

When I came down she was tell- 
ing him some wonderful story about 
Towser, who stood complacently 
by her side, letting her pull his 
shaggy ears, and looking up into her 
face as attentively as if he under- 
stood every word. Winnie assured 
us that he did; and said that her 
story, like those in the papers, was 
“to be continued, with original il. 
lustrations.” 

It seemed to me that his spirited 
horses required considerable atten- 
tion; for Marcus devoted himself to 
them, and hardly spoke to me for 
full ten minutes after we started. 
Then he said that he had been pur. 
chasing some property, about five 
miles distant, and wanted me to 
see it. I expressed my pleasure; 
and, as we rode, he talked about 
himself and his prospects, and about 
me and my affairs, till I thought 
him extremely confidential, not to 
say inquisitive. While we thus 
chatted about ourselves, and about 
the places and people that we occa- 
sionally passed, the five miles be- 
came rapidly shortened. 

“This is my place, Helen,” said 
he, as we came in sight of a fine 
farm. “It begins at this old oak- 


tree, and extends along the road as 
far as that grove on the hill-top 
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July, 
yonder. It is all under cultivation 


except a fine piece of woodland, 
covering about fifteen acres. There 
is a splendid lake over there; and 
a beautiful cascaded stream runs 
near the house, and waters the 
dairy.” 

We had reached the entrance, 
which was encumbered with a di- 
lapidated gate. As we drove upa 
broad road, lined with noble elms, 
whose branches interlaced above 
our heads, he remarked: 

“A handsome low wall inclos- 
ing this lane, with an arched en- 
trance, sodded borders, and gra- 
veled road, will make a different 
looking place.” 

The farm-house was an old, Rev- 
olutionary relic, so embowered in 
trees and shrubs that I didn't see 
it until we left the Jane, and, fol- 
lowing a circular carriage-road, 
came upon it ull of asudden. Mar- 
cus drove up to an old, vine-covered 
stepping-stone, and we alighted. 

“T will not take you into the 
house,” said he. “It has been un- 
occupied for some time. Come,and 
reat here.” 

He turned to an immense onak- 
tree, under which was a seat, formed 
by a cedar having been bent while 
young, in a horizontal position, 
then upward. Sitting there, Mar- 
cus told me that he intended to de- 
molish the old house, and build one 
on the same spot; and that he 
hoped to live there, and there to 
spend his declining days. 

“T have here some architectural 
designs,” said he, taking a small 
book from his pocket. ‘ Look at 
them, and see which you like best.” 

My choice was a large. house, 
with just enough rusticity to make 
it beautiful. There were towers, 
and high gables, and dormer win- 
dows, and verandahs, and castel. 
ated chimneys; and it seemed to 
combine every convenience within 
and without. Marcus said: 

“That suits my taste exactly ;— 
doubly so since it suits yours.” 

Then he strode across the gar- 
den, gathered some half-blown rose- 
buds, and gave them to me, saying: 

“ Helen, will you come and share 
my home? Will you be my wife— 
my Helen?” 

I can write no more. I could 
not repeat the rest, to-night, even 
to my inmost heart. But— 

IT shall not return to the Heights! 


Tne Empress of the French often 
apeaks and writes French incorrectly. 
Whenever she gets excited she uses a 
great many Spanish words in her conver- 
sation, and when really angry she will, at 
last, only speak Spanish. The eervants 
at the Imperial Court, therefore,* when 
saying, ‘* The Empress has talked Span- 
ish to me,"’ mean ** Ske has scolded me.*? 
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“Our pocr crganist knelt there dead!” 


THE LOST LETTER ; 


Or, 
THE CRACK IN THE OLD CHURCH FLOOR, 


BY J. C. WELDON, M. D. 


URS was a quaint old 
xy church, built of rough 
Pei stone, with a peaked roof, 
and an odd little steeple, 
where a set of sweet bells hung. 
It had the queerest little organ- 
gallery, with carved balustrades, 
about which cherubimi seemed to 
flutter above the head of good old 
Mr. Hess, our organist at New Ro- 
chelle. 

One October day, the last of the 
month, which chanced to fall on 
TkLursday, we went, according to 
custom, to practice some new mu- 
sic at the church. Early as it was, 
it was Christmas music, for we in- 
tended to muke a grand display on 
that day, when the church would 
be full of strangers; and-I sup- 
pose no one had a thought but that, 
on Christmas day, old Mr. Hess 
would sit at the organ, and we fill 
each a place behind the red curtain 
of the choir. That afternoon I 
stopped for Abby Adair, and we 
walked over together. She had 
the soprano voice, I sang contralto. 
There were maple-leaves thick about 
the church, and quite a red carpet of 
them rustled under our feet. Some 
had blown in the church, and the 
hunch-backed clerk was hobbling 
about picking them up. 

“You are the first this time, la- 
dies,” he said. 

“The first! Then Mr. Hess has 
notcome yet?” I asked. 

“Oh! he’s come, Miss Sophy: 
warrant him for that! The first la- 
dies, I mean. But he’s not play- 
ing.” 

We ran up the steps of the organ- 
gallery, Abby first. . At the head of 
them she paused, and I—neither of 
us knew why—stood still also. 
The loft, just coming from the 
bright sunlight, was dark, and we 
could not quite make out what Mr. 
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Hess was doing. He was on his 
knees, his head bent down. 

“Is he praying?” whispered 
Abby. 

We crept forward astep. I said, 
‘“‘Mr. Hess.” There was no answer. 
I spoke louder. No answer still. 
Then Abby and I, instead of going 
forward, ran back and screamed to- 
gether, and brought the old clerk 
from the aisle below. 

Our poor organist knelt there 
dead | 

For months the organ stood 
dumb, and not until spring, when 
violets were on his grave, did we 
hear that a new organist had been 
engaged, and that the Thursday 
and Saturday afternoon instructions 
were to recommence, and then the 
choir came together once more in 
the church. The old minister was 
there, and with him a gentleman 
who looked about tnirty years of 
age. He had a fine, tall figure, an 
olive complexion, and eyes never 
seen save when the complexion is 
pure olive—Spanish eyes, shaded 
by jet-black lashes. When he 
stepped forward to speak to us I 
saw that he was very slightly lame. 
Kind old Mr. Danbury introduced 
us in an impromptu sermon, and 
then sat down, his face beaming 
with smiles, and Mr. Andrew Hud- 
son took his place at the organ. 

At the firat touch we Knew Mr. 
Hudson was master of the instru. 
ment, but whether. we should like 
him personally was another ques- 
tion, I thought him very hand- 
some; Abby Adair did not—and he 
was certainly grave and silent to a 
fault. 

As I walked home with our 


‘pastor, he told me the romantic 


story of our new organist—how at 
twenty he had saved a child from 
being crushed to death by the 
heavy wheels of a wagon driven by 
a drunken man, and, in theo act, 
been so injured that it was fora 
time thought he would never walk 
again save on crutches. How, at 
this, the girl he loved—a giddy 
butterfly, with neither heart nor 


soul—had jilted him, and married : 
some one elsc; and how he began ; 
to study music as a profession, by : 
which he could support his mother ' 


and himself. 


“He had genius, and succeeded ! 
wonderfully,” continued the clergy- | 


intimate. I was just eighteen, and 
he nearly thirty. I fell in love with 
him the sooner for that. Yes, the 
secret is out. A few visits, a half a 
dozen long chats, and I loved him 
fondly ; and I believe he loved me. 
Not that he ever said anything, but 
looks and tones are better signs 
than words, sometimes. I was 
young and inexperienced ; I trust- 
ed to them, perhaps, more than I 
should. Oh, I loved him so! I 
loved him so! Words can not tell 
how well I loved him! 

One Thursday I went earlier than 
usual, to find only the clerk in the 
church nailing down new carpets 
on the aisles. As I paused to look 
at them, he put his hand in his 
pocket. 

“A letter for you,” he said, and 
stretched toward me a little missive, 
white and spotless, with one drop 
of green wax in its midst. 

We girls had a sentimental habit 
of writing notes, and this was noth- 
ing new. I took itcarelessly in my 
hand and slipped it in my pocket, 
to read at home. I had scena form 
I knew, among the grave-stones in 
the churchyard, and could think of 
nothing else. 

Just then, the clerk, flinging 
away a bit of old carpet, called out: 

“ Sec, Miss Sophy, what a crack ! 
They’ll be sorry they don’t heed mc 
about this floor, sometime.” 

There, just at the foot of tho 
stairs leading to the gallery where 
the singers sat, was indeed a crack, 
wide and deep, leaving full four 
inches between the floor and lower 
step at the corner. | 

“The floor is settling, Miss,” 
he said. “The church is getting 
old, you sce. I reckon it'll last 
my time, though,” and he hammer. 
ed away furiously, making such o 
racket that neither of us heard any 
one approaching, until a voice 
cricd : 

“Ah! new carpets. The church 
will be fine next Sunday.” 

lt was Andrew [ludson. Ile 
stood looking down at me with his 
great, deep eyes. 

‘“‘ Not before we need them, sir,” 
said the clerk. “ But what is the 
use o’ carpets, with floors like these 
wearing them out? Beg pardon— 
want to pass, sir?” 

Andrew gave me a look. It said, 
“Come.” I felt my cheek flushing. 


man, “and God has given him | [longed to hear him say that he 
health and strength again, almost i loved me, and yet the fancy that 
miraculously. And as for the girl, | he was about to speak frightened 
I believe, as docs his mother, that | me. 


he has almost forgotten her, and | 


“T have a note I ought to read, 


that if he ever mects another wo- I said,” taking it from my pocket. 


man he can love, he will become 
his old, light-hearted self again.” 


‘““No matter; let the note alone; 
read it at home. Come, sit in the 


And 80 o month or more passed { gallery with me, until the rest 
by; and Mr. Hudson and I became j come.” 
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He said it in such a pleading 
whisper, under cover of the old 
clerk’s hammering, that I could not 
refuse. Wewent up together, I 
not daring to look at him. There 
was a pile of new music on the 
stand, and in my confusion, I sought 
refuge in that. As I bent over the 
page he leaned over me, and all in 
a moment he had caught me about 
the waist and kissed me. Such a 
kiss, I feel it yet burning on my 
forehead. 

I was not angry. I will not tell 
a falsehood, I was glad; but just 
then Abby Adair’s laugh came ring- 
ing up the gallery stairs, and I 
wrenched myself away from him. 
We were alone no more that day, 
for the remainder of the choir soon 
followed. How many mistakes I 
made in my music, with the memo- 
ry of that kiss driving away every 
other thought from my mind, I am 
afraid to tell. 

That evening I watched and 
waited for Andrew at home. I felt 
sure he would come,—sure that he 
would speak at last; but I went 
disappointed to bed, forgetting all 
about the little note, until I was 
fairly undressed. Then I looked 
in the pocket of the dress I had 
worn for it. It was not there. It 
was such a strange thing that it 
should be gone, that I suddenly 
became interested. I wrapped my- 
self in ashawlI and went all over the 
house with a candle, but in vain. 
How I had lost this note I could 
not guess, but it was lost, undoubt- 
ly. And somehow the loss began 
to trouble me, unimportant as I 
believed the epistle to be. 

Well, my trouble began that 
night. Andrew Hudson never came 
near the house, and when Sunday 
afternoon came, I expected to hear 
that he was iil, but there he sat at 
the organ, and did not even look at 
me when I came in. When hehad 
occasion to speak to me, it was in 
an altered voice, and thero were 
great rings about his dark eyes, 
which made them look hollow. 

“What could it ojl mean—was 
he ill, orangry withme?’” I long- 
ed to ask him. 

But he gave mc no opportunity. 
As soon as the hour was over he 
hastened away, saying something 
about an ongagement. 

I looked over the balustrade 
after him, and saw him descending 
tho stairs very slowly, with a spirit- 
less look upon his face, that brought 
hot tears to my cyes. 

Tor over a week I met him face 
to face, but not a word from him to 
cheer my heart, which ached as 
only young heartscan ache. Then 
I left the choir, and Emily Otis 


took my place. — 
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I think grandma guessed some- 
thing was wrong. But shethought 
me a child, and discarded any 
thouglit of a serious love. 

A week after I had left the choir, 
the organ was again dumb. An- 
drew Hudson’s engagement had 
expired, and hoe refused to renew it. 

IIe left New Rochelle without 
even bidding me good-by, and | 
never Knew how much was left in 
my heart until I heard that he was 
gone. 

I thought with myself then, and 
battled down the tears. I forced 
myself to pay visits and to have 
my friends about me. I would not 
ery even when alone. But, co all 
I would, there was the heartache 
still; the fox gnawed at my bosom, 
though I kept the mantle over it. 
And so ten long years passed away. 

My thirtieth birthday fell on the 
first Sunday of October. It was 
eleven years since the firat Sabbath 
Andrew JIIudson had played upon 
that orvan, to which I had listened 
dreamily, as Miss Phillips played 
(as sue styled it) the people in— 
a strain he had been fond of; and 
as I l'stened, the old memories 
swept over me thick and fast. I 
bent my head upon the front of my 
pew and prayed that God might 
bless the man I loved, wherever he 
might be; for, after all those years, 
and my long battle with myself, 
there was no change in my love. 

When I lifted my head, a strang- 
er was passing up the aisle A 
man of forty, with an olive skin 
and Spanish eyes,—with crisp, 
black hair, flecked with silver, and 
falling from the crown—tall, finely 
formed, but walking with a slight: 
limp,—Andrew Hudson, ten years 
older than when I had last seen 
him, but still Andrew Hudson yet. 

I never hoped to look upon him 
again with living eyes. I feasted 
them now. I was not quite sure | 
could live through that hour. The 
suppressed agitation seemed to be 
killing me, yet the very sight of 
him was joy. Ile sat above me in 
the side aisle, and could not see me 
Without turning his head. 

Even then, with my mourning 
vail down,—my grandfather had 
died a short time previous,—he 
migut not have known me; and I 
could hardly be the same at thirty 
I was at eighteen, 

I looked and looked, 
swelling into my eyes. I was not 
conscious of anything going on 
about me. Tonly knew that I saw 
Andrew. 

Suddenly there was the sound of 
a crash,—a rambling, shaking of 
the church, and screams from fe. 
male voices. The whole congrega- 
tion started to their feet at once, 


Great tears 


Se 
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and pushed doorward, the old clerk 
trying his best to stop them. 

“If there’s any danger at all,” 
he made them hear at last, “it’s 
just by the door. The floor has 
given way—lI’ve said it would 
these twenty years,” 

At that the crowd huddled back, 
and formed themselves at a stand- 
still. 

Just then a hand touched my 
shoulder and a voice said ; 

“Do not bealarmed. The church 
will not tumble about our ears yet. 
The only danger is in a rush over 
tho weak spot of the floor.” 

It was Andrew’s voice, and I did 
not care to look at him. 

I stood quito still, Some of the 
bolder souls had Jeaped the chasm ; 
others had clambered through the 
windows. The ladies were being 
handed over by means of an extem- 
poraneous bridge, and the place 
was almost empty. 

The new clergyman had come 
down from the pulpit, and stood, 
with his wife on hisarm, very near 
us. The clerk and Deacon Blau- 
velt peered into the aperture. 

“ The beams have been dry-rotten 

along while,” said the latter. ‘One 
of them is in two, and the other,-- 
I say, there’s a letter!” 

Ho interrupted himself by kneel- 
ing down and thrusting his arm 
into thechasm. There, on the ledge 
formed by the cellar-wall, rested a 


letter—dirty, cobweb-covered, but 
with the seal unbroken. 
* Miss—Sophy—Norroway,” he 


read slowly, 
yours !” 

I saw Andrew Hudson start vio- 
lently, and turn his eyes upon me 


with a new Jook in them, and | 


“Why, Sophy, that’s 


stretched out my hand. How it 
trembled! 
“An old letter,” 1 said. *‘* I Jost 


one before [ read it, ten years ago. 
It must have slipped through that 
crack in the floor.” And I spoke 
calmly, though my heart was beat- 
ing so that I could hear it. 

I crossed the bridge with a laugh 
the next moment, chatted awhile 
with the clergyman’s wife, and be- 
took myself home. Ilalf-way I] 
heard a step. following me,—a step 
I knew go well. I tried to go on, 
and could not. Tpaused. Ie gain- 
ed upon me. The soft brown hand, 
with its rounded finger-tips, caught 
mine. 

“ Miss 
almost gasped. ‘“‘Stop—listen to 
me, I beseech you! Sit down here 
under these maples, and read that 
note—read and answer what it asks 
you with a word—a sinile—a look. 
Life seems within my grasp once 
more!” 

We sank down upon the grass 
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under the maples, and drew me 
down beside him. 

In a sort of dream I broke the 
real and glanced over the first 
words of the page before me. It 
bore the date of eleven years before, 
and read thus: 

“DEAR SOPHY — 


July, 


NORA'S FATE, 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


~~ 1 
a“ Ny can’t help it! Ican’t help 


it!” exclaimed Nora Ken- 


wy) nedy, as she pushed her 


I tried to read on, but tho letter WA needle back and forth, 


danced before my eyes. I glanced 
at the signature, and saw his name. 
The letter fluttered into my lap. 

“Sophy,” he pleaded, ‘ read all 
and answer me.” 

But there was no need. The 
truth had flashed upon me. The 
lost letter had been from him, ask- 
ing me to be his wife; and he had 
taken silence for rejection of his 
suit. Oh, the long years of hidden 
sorrow,—years that had changed 
mine from a girl into a woman; that 
had sprinkled silver in his ebon 


locks! What bitter payment for 
one careless act! He drew closer 
to me. 


My eyes met his, my hand was 
stretched toward him. “Oh, An- 
drew!” I cried, self-reproachfully. 
“You never could have been so 
dear to me had you not loved me 
all the while.” 

And the next moment I was 
clasped to his breast, and our lips 
met in their first love-kiss- 

Have I told you enouch? I will 
not sadden the story now by going 
back into those weary years of 
separation. I wiil not weary you 
with the chain of events which 
brought ‘him on that day to New 
Nochelle, and to the church-porch. 
But I will tell you how, on one 
sunny morn, the sweet bells in that 
old church-steeple rung a wedding- 
chime! And so ends my story, 
with the hour that made me An- 
drew Hudson's wife. 
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OUR EVELYN. 


Y ANNA DD. WALKER. 


UNNY skies and balmy air, 
Purest Joys unmixed with care, 
Lichtest heart and gayest song, 
Tiny hands unstained with wrong, 
Hath Evelyn. e 


70 fae eyes of darkest brown, 
Checks as soft as eider down; ~ 
a Coral lips. and face all fair. 
Feet in mischief everywhere, 
Hath Evelyn. 


a AVING locks with tints of gold. 
Cunning words all lisping told, 
Ci Funny actions, pretty ways, 


Sleeping nichts and wakeful days, 
Hath Evelyn. 


God to hear her childlike prayer, 
+ Sin to battle, rood to crave,e 
“ TIome and rest beyond the graye,” 
For Evelyn. 


oy 
Wecoive friends and tenderest care, 


drawing together the great rent in 
her dress. ‘“ I don’t see how I can 
help it!” 

* What are you saying, Nora?” 

“ Did I speak, mother?” 

“Of course you did; you're not 
going daft, are you, Nora?” 

This was asked piteously, as 
though the mother had imagined 
there was danger, and appealed to 
her daughter to avert it. 

“No; I hope not, I was think- 
ing so hard, I had no‘idea I uttered 
a sound.” 

“You seem to be often lost in 
thought, Nora, of late; it’s a pity 
you can’t confide in me, my child.” 
The very tone of her voice waa a 
caress, and, before she had finished 
speaking, Nora was weeping hot 
tears on the breast of the most 
faithful friend God had given her. 

“ Mother,” she said, after she had 
felt the beneficial effect of a good 
ery, “mother, 1 may as well tell 
you now as any other time; I am 
going to marry Hueh Henderson.” 

“ Marry Hugh Henderson, Nora! 
Whiat is to become of Aleck Rus- 
sel?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know; and I 
don't see how it can be helped. 
Hugh offers me so much more than 
Aleck.” 

Poor Mrs. Kennedy looked as 
though she didn’t quite compre- 
hend; but, as Nora’s thoughts 
seemed to be wandering in dream- 
land again, she merely gave an ex- 
pressive sigh, and resumed her nee- 


dle. 
While they sat thus—‘ so near, 


and yet so far”—the outer door 
opened and closed behind Miss Les- 
lie, their opposite neighbor.  Al- 
ways a welcome guest wherever 
she went, she seemed, particularly 
at this time, like ao veritable oak- 
tree to these two slender vines, who 
were longing for sume support out- 
side of themselves. 

“T saw you were at home,” said 
Miss Leslie, “and thought I would 
run over andsitawhile. I brought 
my work, so you may do just what 
you were doing before I came. 
Don't mind me.” 

“Oh, no; we never do,” said 
Mrs. Kennedy; “I am glad you 
came.” 

Miss Leslie’s sympathetic heart 
soon realized that all was not as 
harmonious as usual in the little 
cottage. Mrs. Kennedy was em- 
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barrassed, and Nora disposed to be} to do all winter, and the poor liv- 


silent and uncommunicative. 

In and out, in and out, the shin. 
ing shaft when on its familiar er 
rand, until not a sound was heard 
but the ticking of the clock and 
the clicking of the needles. At 
last Mrs. Kennedy finished the 
towel she was hemmin7, said it was 
almost noon, and went into the 
outer kitchen to prepare the vege- 
tables. Her departure was the sig. 
nal for Miss Leslie to drop her 
work, on which she was pretend. 
ing to be busy. 

“‘Now, Nora, you’re in trouble,” 
she said, going right up to the 
girl, and seizing her nerveless 
hands. 

“ You're in trouble, and you think 
you're going to keep it from 
me and everybody, and struggle 
through it alone. But you won't, 
if I can help it. No,indeed. Now 
tell me all about it, and you’ll feel 
better.” 

Her peremptory manner and un 
doubted friendship decided Nora. 

“T can't help it; I know you'll 
blame me, but I'm going to marry 
Hugh Henderson.” 

Before she had finished even this 
short sentence, Nora's cheeks were 
blazing red, and her heart was full 
of sore misgivings. 

“Marry Hugh Henderson!” ex- 
claimed Miss Leslie, much as Mrs. 
Kennedy had done before her, only 
far more emphatically ; “ marry 
Hugh Henderson in preference to 
Aleck Russel! Well, I think, you 
must be going crazy! Why Hugh 
Henderson isn't worthy to walk in 
Aleck’s shadow.” 

“Tknow it. It isn’t out of prefer- 
ence, don’t think that,” and Nora's 
tears were ready to overflow again. 

“ Nora Kennedy! you wouldn't 
think of giving your hand where 
you couldn't give your heart, would 
you? lf you do, you may expect to 
be miserable.” 

“T never thought I could; but 
oh! Miss Leslie, these days of grip- 
ing poverty have untaught many 
a lesson I learned years ago. I 
must consent to be miserable for 
mother’s sake—for her sake only, 
and Hugh offers me so much more 
than Aleck ;" she sighed as she 
Raicl it. 

“So much more? So much less 
you mean. Would you set Hugh 
and his money-bags against Aleck 
Russel’s heart? Nora Kennedy 
you are not worthy the love of any 
true man.” 

‘Don’t, please don't! Iam mis- 
erable enough already. I can’t tell 
what is best. We shall starve 
while we are waiting for Aleck to 
to make us a better home. There 
has been very little sewing for me 
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ing tells on mother.” 

“TI hadn't noticed,” said Miss 
Leslie, thoughtfully; “she has seem- 
ed uncommonly cheerful till within 
afew weeks. Nora, isn’t this cloud 
of your own making? Ain’t you 
losing patience ?” 

“Perhaps I am: I don’t know. 
I do feel desperate, and it seems as 
though fate drove me to it.” 

“Not atall. Don’t sacrifice your- 
self, thinking to make your mother 
happier. As the wife of Hugh Hen- 
derson you'd be miserable al] your 
days; I know him, and Know his 
character.” 

“T believe I shouldn’t care.” 

“Oh, Nora! what has come over 
you, my child, that lucre has driven 
love so completely out of your 
heart ?” 

“Not driven it out, dear Miss 
Leslie. Ido Jove Aleck, and always 
shall ;” and the radiant smile that 
swept across her face transformed 
her for a moment. 

“ And yet you purpose accepting 
Hugh Henderson, whose money is 
his only recommendation! 1 can’t 
understand it. Now listen to my 
proposition, Nora; I came over on 
purpose to communicate it, but your 
sad looks drove it entirely out of 
my head. If you don’t reserve 
your decision and reverse it, too, I 
shall think you don't love me one 
bit. 

“No interruption, Mrs. Kenne- 
dy,” she said, as that lady appeared 
at the door with an apologetic air; 
“T'll go on talking while you're 
setting the table. I have had an 
offer to rent my cottage,” she con- 
tinued, “and I find the tenants all 
that is desirable, with this one 
drawback: there is no place for 
me. I tried to make some arrange- 
ment that would include my board, 
bus I was given to understand that 
my room was better than my com. 
pany. May I come ani take up 
my abode with you?” 

“My dear friend,’ said Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. taking her warmly by the 
hand, “come, and welcome. We 
need you; you can do us so much 
good. ° 

Nora gave one comprehensive 
glance rose and kissed Miss Leslie, 
and went to her own room. 

It was not long before Miss Les- 
lie was domiciled in the house, and 
became virtually one of the family. 
Hugh's name was never mention- 
ed, and he slipped from Nora's path 
entirely. If Aleck knew of Nora’s 
defection, he never showed her, by 
any less tenderness or considera- 
tion, that his pride had been wound- 
ed. Miss Leslie and he were firm 
friends; he had always depended 
on her influence, and been guided 


by her judgment, and sought coun. 
sel of her in many times of doubt 
and difficulty. She was, indeed, 
like an elder sister. 

The spring came, and bestowed 
its treasures with a lavish hand 
and promised an increase of bless- 
ings to all mankind. But Aleck 
only grew more and more dispirit- 
ed as the season advanced; and 
Miss Leslie having observed the 
change in silence for some time, 
assuunied the privilege of friend 
ship, and insisted on an explana- 
tion. 

“To begin with, Annette, there’s 
no ship-building going on, nothing 
doing hardly, and I’m about dis- 
couraged. I expected to be mar- 
ried in September, at the latest.” 

“T had begun to think you’d 
given up the idea.” 

“Why?” he inquired, with con. 
siderable asperity. 

“TI suppose 1’m too impatient ; 
but I dislike Jong courtships. Itis 
surely not kind to Nora.” 

‘Would it be any more kind or 
considerate to take her away from 
a comfortable home?” 

“Then you mean to take her 
away?” 

“T want to; and there’s the trou- 
ble, Annette. Enough for one is 
not enough for two, and Nora won't 
consent to leave her mother. 

“JT think I shall go to Norfolk 
for a while,” he added, after a brief 
pause. “I may be able to get work 
to do in the Navy-yard.” 

“T'll soon settle that matter,” 
said Miss Leslio, partly to herself; 
“the idea of the thing!” 

Nora was 80 accustomed to ac- 
cept her fate uncomplainingly, with 
something of the disposition of a 
martyr, that she had no thought of 
changing her present condition, or 
striving to make roses grow in the 
place of myrtle. 

Miss Leslie’s proposition, how. 
ever, set them all by the ears, for 
she waited until evening, when 
Aleck was there, to tell them what 
was on her mind—and the scene 
with the fairy godmother was no 
comparison to the enchantment 
produced by her magic wand. It 
seemed as though she just lived to 
benefit those she loved. 

“ Silly children,” she said, “don’t 
be wearing your hearts out with 
waiting. You're not going to eet 
rid of me, whatever change you 
make; and you can set up house- 
keeping just whenever you have a 
mind to. Mrs. Kennedy and I will 
keep house together, and be com. 
pany for each other—won’t we, dear 
friend?” 

Mrs. Kennedy had no answer but 
tears ; indeed, no one was able to 
speak for some little time; and 


then Nora and Aleck, moved by the 
same impulse, knelt beside her, and 
Miss Leslie's own eyes were moist 
at the thought of such grateful 
homage, that she felt, in her hum- 
ble opinion of herself, was more 
than she deserved. Aleck and No. 
ra might have lived single all their 
days, and loved each other just as 
well ; but when, out of pure regard 
for their welfare, a devoted friend 
sacrificed her own comfort and plea- 
sure. and smoothed the way for 
their happiness, it was more than 
they had any right to expect, and 
they blessed her accordingly. 

They were married, of course, 
but in June instead of September ; 
and Nura accepted her fate as 
though she didn’t consider it any 
great misfortune. 
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ONLY A DAUGHTER FAIR. 


BY ANGELIQUE. 


(in answer to the question, “What kept 
you &0?"') 


NLY a dauchter fair! 
G Tendcee and sweet, 

Two httle dimpled hands, 
Two little feet ; 

Only a darling one 
Bright ae a star, 

Only a two-year old 
Calling papa. 


NLY two shining eyes, 
Black as a sloe, 

Only a httle tongue, 

Only a nat-brown head, 


Ready to go; 

Shaded to cold, 
Only a tiny form, 

Precious to hold. 


WLY a little one 
Sent us from heaven, 
Only a daughter dear, 
Lent, but not given. 
Only a tender clnid, 
Love's sweetest flower, 
Only an angel child, 
Love's blessed dower, 


The Little Drummer Boy. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


ey 

NEVER think of Fort 
L——, with its long lines 
of white barracks and 
green, velvety parade- 
ground, dotted with trees, and 
divided by brown, ribbony paths, 
(which, by the way, very few were 
allowed to walk upon), without 
seeing, or seeming to sce, the com. 
pact, firm little figure of Johnny 
Fritz, the drummer boy. Among 
generals with one and two stars, 
colonels wearing eagles, and majors 
leaves, the bar and bars of captains 
and lieutenants, his bright buttons 
and neatly-kept clothing were al- 
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ways noticeable. No matter where 
he was, whether on duty at guard- 
mount, following slowly in the 
rear of the band of the handful of 
soldiers, or plying his drum-sticks 
at the more formidable evening 
dress parade, when all the garri. 
son turned out to watch and listen, 
—the porches bright with richly 
dressed lJadies—he always carried 
the same pleasant, happy face, 
which, in the constant anxiety that 
every true heart knew, was indeed 
restful for the eyes that gazed upon 
it. 

How he could drum, too! It all 
seemed easy enough when the 
band was playing slow pieces, but 
when it went rollicking off into 
such tunes as “My Mary Ann,” 
“Kingdom Coming,” and crazy 
Irish jigs, it was quite another 
thing. Johnny's right arm, stout 
and strong though it was, seemed 
in danger of flying off at the shoul- 
der. In the whole garrison there 
was not a boy but what madc inef.- 
fectual attempts toimitate him. If 
he had been tall, like the other 
inembers of the band, it would not 
have seemed so easy to them; but 


‘Johnny Fritz was small—nothing 


but a boy, and it was a pity if they 
conldn’t drum as well as he! So 
tin-pans, old wash-boilers, barrels 
and miniature drums, were tor- 
mented days through, disturbing 
nervous ladies, and spoiling the 
naps of all the babies in the Fort, 
to say nothing of the tempers of 
humerous nurses. It was useless, 
though, for not a boy learned to 
use his right arm as Johnny did. 

Now, it will not appear in the 
least strange to you, I am sure, to 
learn that other eyes than mine 
discovered much to admire in the 
handsome drummer-boy;_ eyes 
younger, too, that had power to 
waken a light in his face that 
mine never could have awakened, 
no matter how perseveringly I had 
tried for it. In plain words, Joln- 
ny had a sweetheart—a little girl 
of ten, perhaps eleven years, with 
a grave face and thoughtful blue- 
gray eyes. She had dark hair, and 
hands and fect that were a wonder 
to me, they were so perfect in shape. 
It was no wonder that her hands 
were always white, for, although 
continually busy, Allie Devons 
never worked at anything that 
could stain her white apron, or 
her little satiny fingers. 

Her father was chaplain of the 
Post, and had quarters next to ours, 
so that I had a nice opportunity to 
watch the little couple that interest- 
ed me so much, At first they were 
shy of me, and when [ sat on the 
porch (our porches joined), with 
my sewing or book, they conversed 
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in low tones, glancing up shyly, 
once in a while, to see if I noticed 
them. But by-and-by they got ac- 
customed to my presence, and did 
not regard me any more than the 
brown posts of the porch, or the 
old tree, whose branches brushed 
the lattice. 

And so while they went on with 
their prattle, foolishly believing 
that I was lost in my book, I made 
all sorts of strange romances for 
their future. I thought how. after 
a while, if they still cared for each 
other, the superb Mrs. Devons would 
come between them, frightening one 
away with her dark face, so like 
that of a Jewess, and quieting the 
other into subdued silence; how 
for years they would remain faith- 
ful to each other, and at last meet, 
as heroes and heroines meet at the 
last of a story, never to be parted 
any nore. 

But whatever was woven in my 
fanciful brain, Mrs. Devons never 
wave the matter a serious thought. 
The baby grasping the black fin. 
gers of the cook’s boy, Billy, was 
in her mind just as little to be re- 
garded as Johnny Fritz and Allie. 
Sometimes she would pass by them, 
giving a sly, laughing look toward 
me. 

“Terribly in earnest ;—they don’t 
know how many such experiences 
they’ve got to go through before 
they come to anything real,” she 
said lightly to me, one morning as 
she went rustling down the steps. 

I could only laugh a reply, but 
I thought, that in some lives the 
reality was found in the very onset, 
and she might yet find it so to her 
sorrow. But I was a croaker, as 
the sequel will show. 

So thesummerdaysslipped along, 
and the children reveled in another 
summer, invisible to the eyes of 
outsiders. Their intercourse knew 
no restraint, and they wandered for 
hours together, when Jolnny was 
off duty ; sometimes away past the 
Arsenal paths, where thousands of 
wild-flowers grew; sometimes to- 
ward the soldiers’ burying-ground, 
which was then a mass of matted 
vines and riotous weeds; then again, 
along the banks of the Missouri 
river, that ran by the eastern side 
of the Fort. Such garlands of 
wild roses as they used to find ; such 
wonderful snowy drifts of elder, 
and masses of violets; blossoms, 
too, of every kind and description 
that were unknown in the Eastern 
home which I had so recently left. 

But after a while a cloud, ‘no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” floated 
across the sunshiny sky of Allie 
Devons. She had—or she thought 
she had, which made it quite the 
same—a rival, in the daughter ofthe 
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commanding general. Affairs had | went down the steps—I'’m glad I 


gotten to be considerably mixed 
before I knew anything of the 
young lady’s troubles. Then it 
came to me through the nurse-girl, 
who had all the gossip of the gar- 
rison at her tongue’s end. 

“‘Laws, Missus,”” she said, bob- 
bing her curly, kinky head back 
and forth, “little Miss Allie’s got 
her back up for sure—Sallie Baird's 
got her Johnny away from her.” 

Usually, Minnie got a quiet 
“That will do,” when she com- 
menced retailing news for my edi- 
fication, but now I was too much 
interested to silence her. 

“Who told you about it?” 

“Jist saw it with my own eyes, 
thin went and asked her "bout it. 
When they went down to Weston 
pic-nicking, on the Emilie, Sallie 
Baird was along, and she jist took 
Master Johnny’s heart ‘fore he had 
time to think ’bout it. Allie didn’t 
speak a word all the time they were 
down there, and come home in a 
terrible huff. She won’t even look 
at him, nor speak to him; and when 
he brought her some flowers a while 
ago, she jist throwed ’um over the 
railin’.” 

I stepped out upon the porch, to 
learn if my little favorite was in 
sight. She was walking up and 
down the smooth porch-floor of her 
father’s quarters, looking very like 
an indignant queen. She was 
dressed in a white muslin, with 
blue ribbons on her shoulders and 
about her waist, a single band of 
the same color holding her dark 
hair back upon her forehead. 

“What is it, Allie?” I asked, 
calling to her. ‘Won't you come 
over and see baby?” 

She did not need a second invita- 
tion. She sprang lightly over the 
the low railing that divided the 
porches, and was soon by my side. 

“What has Johnny been doing?” 

Dear me! how she queened it at 
that question—her face reddening 
and lip curling. 

“Nothing, only he prefers a 
general’s daughter to me.” 

“Indeed!” trying hard to keep a 
sober face, for her trouble was 
serious enough to her. “ Are you 
sure of it, quite sure?” 

“He followed her about all day 
at the pic-nic, hardly noticing me, 
until we reached the Fort in the 
evening ; then I wouldn't speak to 
him. I haven’t spoken to him 
since, and I’m never going to speak 
to him again!” 

“He wants to be friends—he 
brought you flowers; I’m sure you 
ought to forgive him, Allie. ”’ 

“Yes, and I threw the whole 
bouquet into the street, just as he 
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did it, too,” 

“You like Johnny Fritz?” 

“T used to like him. I hate him, 
now.” 


“ He is going down to Arkansas 
in a few weeks. What will you do 
then—won't you be sorry for this.” 

“He isn’t sure of going, and if 
he is, I can't help it,” she said with 
superb indifference. 

“Perhaps you are right, Allie,” 
I said, changing my tactics. “I 
don’t believe he is worth half the 
thought you have given him. He 
isn’t a very good boy—swears, I be- 
lieve, sometimes.” , 

The child looked horrified. 

“Oh, no. I don’t believe he ever 
swore in his life. J never heard him 
use a bad word.” 

“ Well, he spends his money, and 
drinks beer; he is a German, you 
know; all German people like 
lager.” 

She fired up at this. “ He sends 
every cent of his money to his 
mother—he is her only child, and 
she is sick; he takes care of her. 
He doesn’t spend a cent for lagrer— 
I don’t believe he drinks /alf as 
much as some officers that I know 
of.” 

Tut, tut! she was getting terribly 
warni—personal too, although I 
was certain that the one officer 
about my quarters never tasted a 
drop of anything stronger than 
coffee. Just then some one called 
me into the parlor. An hour later, 
when I returned to the porch, John- 
ny Fritz and Allie Devons were sit- 
ting side by side, and her ladyship 
did not deign me a single glance. 
To say the lcast, it was very amus- 
ing. 

I can not express to you how 
sunny everything grew from thiat 
time forth ; pretty little Sallie Baird 
had no more power over the imper- 
vious heart of Johnny. For my 
impromptu slander, I was in due 
time forgiven, and the young cou- 
ple chatted as before, within my 
hearing. This pleasant, innocent 
intercourse was brought abruptly 
to a close at last, by the ordering of 
the band to Arkansas. It belonged 
to Gen. Baird’s command, and had to 
sro with that, no matter where it led. 

It was early in October, I think, 
when this ordercame. I Know the 
trees were changing their color, and, 
looking across the river to the 
heavy growth of timber which 
belted its eastern boundary, one 
could see flaming branches, held 
aloft like torches. In a week’s 
time after the fatal order came, 
cuard-mount and dress-parade were 
gotten through with by the aid of 
a wheezy fife and badly beaten 
drum. 


But I am before my story a little. 
I wanted to tell you of the sad part- 
ing of the young lovers, and how 
Johnny sat in the porch for hours, 
before he went away, fashioning a 
ring for Allie’s white, slender finger. 
It was a nice little affair, when com- 
pleted, although carved out of a 
black horn button. 

Showing it to me, and calling my 
attention to the quaint ‘heart that 
adorned it, the child said: 

‘“‘ Johnny’s heart wasn’t black like 
that, nor hard, although people 
might have thought so,” being a 
very decided hit in remembrance of 
what I had said of that young gen- 
tleman weeks before. 

The night before the band went 
away, it serenaded the garrison. 
Allie told me to look out for it at 
12 o’clock, and to remember that 
when it played “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” that it was meant for 
her. I never shall forget that night, 
how mournfully the air of “Sweet 
Home” broke in upon the silence. 
Tune after tune followed, and I be- 
gan to think that the promise to 
Allie had been forgotten, when af- 
ter a long pause it broke out full 
and clear, “The Girl I left Behind 
Me.” Not only the air was given, 
but it seemed to me all the words, 
80 plainly could I keep pace to the 
tune in repeating them. 

Early the next morning the band 
left on the boat, and when I went 
out for my accustomed walk up and 
down the long porch, I found a lit- 
tle figure convulsed with sobs, 
curled up in the corner. I had no 
word of comfort to speak. I knew 
well enough that childish griefs 
Were soon over, and that after the 
little tide of despair was turned, 
smiles would come again. 

Alas! that I must give you the 
tragic ending of this “over true 
tale.” If it were a fancy woven for 
you in my own brain, it should be 
rigged out in a pretty finale, that 
would gladden all your hearts ; but 
as it is not, I have only the power 
te write it out just as it camo to 
me. 

One morning, achilly, gray morn- 
ing, just after I had turned away 
from watching guard-mount, un- 
usually disgusted with the asthma- 
tic fife and badly abused drum, and 
wishing with all my heart for Gen. 
Baird’s band again, Mrs. Devons 
came running in without rapping. 

“Oh, it is terrible, terrible!” she 
exclaimed, sinking intoa chair and 
covering her face with her hands. 

For a moment I did not dare ask 
what it was, so closely then were 
Wwe standing face to face with dan- 


ger. 
“We've just heard it,” she said, 
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Baird’s band was slaughtered in 
Arkansas, more than two weeks 
ago. I don’t know how it was, but 
it got separated from the command 
in sume way, and not a single 
member of it was armed. It was 
surrounded by bushwhackers while 
in its own ambulance, or wagon, 
and each one murdered as he sat.” 

‘Johnny Fritz?” I said, the brave, 
fresh face flashing before me as I 
spoke. 

“Poor, poor little Johnny was 
shot, but not instantly killed. The 
fiends sét fire to the wagon, and, dy- 
ing though he was, he crawled out, 
when—it makes me shudder to 
think of it!—they threw him back 
into the flames again, and he died. 
Some one, I think it was the driver, 
escaped, and told the story.” 

Poor little Johnny, murdered 
while yet in his childhood! In 
vain the invalid mother waited and 
longed for her boy ; she never look. 
ed upon his face again. The little 
romance, that I wove with the 
threads of summer sunshine, ended 
in a fearful tragedy. 


o¢o_—___— 


BABY. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


14/48 110, when the cares of life intrude, 
And leave us in no happy mood, 
Will all our trials quick beguile, 
And cheer us with its tender 
smile? 
Why, Baby. 


oS) 


And friendly feelings bought and 
C sold, 
We know onc little blossom brivht 
That hails our coming with delight, 
Tis Baby. 


9° matter though the world be cold, 


WO chubby hands that clap and beat, 

Two little tender, pattering feet; 

Two roay lips that chirp and crow, 

Two pearly teeth, as white as snow, 
Bright Baby! 


a7 E know this little bud of love 
® Came as a gift from Heaven above, 
To teach our hearts the better way, 
And keep our footsteps, leet they 
etray— 
Our Baby! 


Home Reconstruction. 


BEL 


BY A SOUTHERN LADY. 


ECONSTRUCTION has 
become the _ talismanic 
word of the politicians of 


eae J 
ERAS 


heart of reconstruction lies beyond 
their influence: it is at our fire- 
sides. With myself, the step from 
hired slaves to hired free servants 
was comparatively easy. 

Slave servants were accustomed 


kitchen, never liked to have “ mis- 
sus” interfere with their arrange- 
ments, kindly informed her that 
“nice white ladies should not go 
in the kitchen.” . 

My first act of reconstruction 
commenced in that department. 

Every article was brought out of 
its hiding-place, thoroughly cleans- 
ed, and placed where it was to be 
kept. A bonfire was made of the 
accumulated rubbish of several suc- 
cessive servants, and I was proud 
in the end to see the orderly, clean- 
ly look that pervaded the room. 

I next betook myself tothe dairy, 
washing and chambermaid’s de- 
partments, directing everything. 
But, each successive day, the up- 
turned nose and look askance plain- 
ly showed that my visits were un- 
welcome. These various points 
were several yards from my dwell- 
ing-house, and about as far from 
each other. The labor was too 
much for my feeble health, and I 
was prostrated the next three 
months on a sick-bed, much to the 
joy of my servants, who could now 
be relieved of the trouble of keep- 
ing order. “ Missus too nice, too 
perticler ; ‘nuff to make her sick,” 
they said. Things soon got into 
confusion, and my cook appeared 
one day at my window, to say,— 
“Good-by, missus; I can't get 
along here no longer ;’’ and left. 
A man-servant was called in, until 
another could be found. So my 
first reconstruction act was entire- 
ly lost sight of, and my freed ser- 
vants had their own way the re- 
mainder of the year, changing as 
as often as the moon. As soon as 
I was able to ride, I concluded I 
would profit by the experience of 
some of my friends; so I drove to 
Mrs. A.’s, whom I found in a dole- 
ful plight, one hand being bound 
up, perfectly useless. She inform- 
ed me, that, finding it impossible 
to keep a permanent servant, she 
had concluded to try a cooking- 
stove herself, but during the first 
week had burnt her hand almost to 
a crisp. 

I was not at all surprised, for she 
was 8 lady of very delicate health, 
and knew no more of managing a 
cooking-stove than a steam-engine. 
She was then compelled to try an- 
other servant; but in a day or two 
she heated the stove so hot that her 
house was set on fire, and was only 
saved by prompt assistance. She 
was now afraid of her stove, and 
had returned to the old fire-place, 
to the great relief of her cook, who 
did not like “that black-looking 
thing to cook on.” 

I saw herdifficulties, but thought 
I could overcome them. I deter. 


not waiting for me to speak. “‘Gen.|to have the entire control of the | mined to commence the new year 
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with but one servant and a cook- 
ing-stove. Seeing the Peerless 
highly recommended in DEMO- 
REST’s MONTHLY, I immediately 
ordered one, and on its arrival had 
it placed in one end of my dining- 
room, and through the open door 
of my sitting-room I could super- 
vise my own cvoking, and even go 
out to assist with more ease than 
formerly, when I merely went to 
the kitchen to give directions. 

This was my second reconstruc- 
tion act, and works much to my 
mind, but seems to annoy a servant, 
who must wipe up all the slops she 
makes, and not spill grease; and 
she sighs for the old kitchen, where 
the huge logs were rolled into the 
capacious fire-place, where mops 
were seldom seen, and whose walls 
were at the same time blacken- 
ed and enlightened by the pine- 
torches. : 

Another prominent feature of re- 
construction is in our..wardrobes, 
as many formerly in affluent cir- 
cumstances, and able to indulge 
their tastes in dress, are now com- 
pelled by necessity to curtail every 
possible expense. During the war, 
there was very little use for fine 
clothing, as all the country was 
dressed in home-spun—some from 
patriotism, but most from necessity. 
Since then, with great losses and 
small incomes combined, remodel- 
ing is resorted to. But, with Ma- 
dame Demorest to tell us how to 
cut and make everything, my en- 
tire wardrobe is fitted up in very 
good shape. I have just completed 
a very stylish-looking Fanchon, 
from a New York bonnet of 1860. 
A lady has found she could make 
a very genteel dress from an old 
silk, laid aside in palmier days, 
Waterfalls have been turned into 
chignons, fine dresses have been 
gored, paniers added, and new trim- 
mings and a general reconstruction 
of our wardrobes, so that I often 
wonder what now becomes of all 
the fine fabrics that used to be 
brought to our homes, and if Stew- 
art and others do not miss the 
many heavy orders they used to 
fill for the sunny South. But 
though we are under a cloud, and 
bend before the blast, and must 
give up so many of the luxuries 
and even comforts of life, we dare 
to hope that, under a new system, 
we shall again rise in the sunshine 
of prosperity. 

eomcrmmn canta A Geemarc 

Poverty has, in large cities, very dif- 
ferent appearances. It ia often concealed 
m splendor, and often in extravagance. 
It ia the care of a very great part of man- 
kind to conceal their indigence from the 
rest, They support them-elves hy tem- 


porary expedients, and every day te lost 
in contriving for to-morrow. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 


yx “Jove thy neizhbor as thyself," — 
= I laid the Book upun the shelf, 


And pondered o’er the sentence. 
“Have 1 fultilled the great demand 
To any neighbor in the land? 

If not, Pll make, for duty’s sake, 

Amends by swift repentance.” 


LOOKED without, I looked within, 
I wondered where T should begin 

: My work of reformation ; 
And ag I glanced across the lane, 
Isuw my neighbor's daughter Jane. 
“Ah! there,’ cried I, ‘my luck I'll 

try 
In this my new relation.” 


ND so I plucked a half-blown rose, 
Of such as in my yvarden grows 
*Movg other gema of beauty, 
And placed it in my batton-hole; 
Then soft and quietly I stole 
Across the lane with neighbor Jane, 
To pees Scripture duty. 
z x Ld 


qQ. swift and rosy time took wing, 

I found it such an eary thing 

ES To love my charming neizhbor, 
That very soon I came to paint 


Myself as quite a model saint 
Envaved in holy labor. 


AID 1, ** That Book upon the shelf 
Says ‘Jove thy neighbor as thy self," ? 
And, Jane, we can’t gainsay it.’ 
And Jane looked down, so sweet 
and shy, 
And whispered, 
Iiltry 
In duty to obey it.” 


xp £0 we loved each other well, 
But stranze to say, and sad to tell, 
Tn spite of all our labora, 
Or all the books npon the shelves, 
We ne‘er could love guile as our- 
e Felver 
(My wife and I) our neighbors ! 


“Will, Cm sure 


THE COUNTRY LADY. 


BY NEIL FOREST. 


eg 
# ET those who will survey 
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ft 4 mankind from China to 
sone ~ Peru, study “ye iman- 
/7 4S neres and customes of ye 
Englyshe,” ponder over the fate of 
te lost tribes of Israel, recount the 
history of the American Indian, or 
sigh with pity over that of the 
African negro; be it ours to set 
forth the peculiarities of a race ex- 
isting in our very midst, as dis- 
tinctive as the Chinese, as cultivat 
ed as the English, as intrepid as 
the Indian, and fully as much to be 
pitied as the negro. This race is 
known by the name of Country 
Ladies — not country women, for 
they may be found anywhere, but 
Country Ladies, only to be met 
with in an area of thirty miles, in 
that part of the world which is sit 


uated in the immediate vicinity of 
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New York City. They all origin- 
ally sprang from its bosom, and 
lived, and moved, and had their be- 
ing, on that bright little isle; but 
early matriages, hard times, high 
rents, and delicate children, have 
sent them forth, like Hagar of old, 
into the howling wilderness. Like 
her, they nearly died of it at first; 


but when the blessed Angel of 


Health appeared, pointing to the 
life-giving spring, they cast their 
eyes on poor fainting Ishmael, and 
bravely resolved to make the best 
of it, hearkening unto the warning 
voice which urged them vf to re. 
turn whence they were cast out. 
Two years of suburban residence 
transformed them into the race we 
have designated. Their homes are 
to be found along the tracks of the 
principal railroads, in small settle- 
ments which spring up like mush- 
rooms. It is here they live and 
their husbands sleep; for let no one 
suppose for an instant that the well 
regulated male New Yorker pays 
any attention to the angelic voice. 
No! Honest man! Were he of- 
fered the society of legions of an- 
gels, he would regret extremely his 
inability to, and so forth, and plead 
an imperative business engagement 
at the Board of Brokers. Sq it 
happens that a suburban wife is 
equivalent to a city widow, and the 
fair race of which we write have 
abundant opportunities to develop 
the latent force of their characters, 
and acquire self-dependence—a 
most excellent thing in woman. 
They rise with the sun—a most un- 
pleasant practice, by the way—and 
delight in self-sacrifice, preparing 
votive offerings of hot steaks for 
the altar of the breakfast table. 
The Lares are appeased ; not so the 
husbands, who bolt the offerings 
hastily, to the great detriment of 
their digestion and temper, and 
rash forth wildly, to precipitate 
themselves before their god, the 
mighty Juggernaut, which even 
now approaches with lightning 
speed to bear them twenty miles 
to their daily toil. Arriving at 
the depot simultaneously with the 
sweating engine, these baited indi- 
viduals strugele convulsively with 
each other for the daily papers. 
Every man's hand is against every 
other man’s. Incoherent cries of 
“ Herald!’ “ World!” “Tribune!” 
* Times!” rend the quiet morning 
air. ‘‘ Hoot! toot. ali aboard!” 
and Pfau’s mightiest effort on the 
flying trapeze sinks into insignifi- 
cance by the side of the ground and 
lofty tumbling that then ensues. 
Once fairly seated, our heroes re- 
cline on their velvet cushions with 
an air of puffing nonchalance, and 
converse with each other on -the 


extreme folly of those.men who 
ride daily in New York omnibuses, 
when they might arrive half an 
hour earlier at their offices by mere- 
ly living out of town. 

But it is not of the men we would 
write, else we could enumerate 
countless peculiarities—such as al- 
ways appearing in New York bear- 
ing umbrellas, what though the 
sky be blue and the wind fair; 
also a restless twitching of their 
legs to be observed if business 
obliges one tocall upon them about 
four o'clock ; also a habit of boring 
one with accounts of how they ate 
green peas from their own garden 
yesterday, whereat one grins con- 
sumedly, it being éxactly one week 
later than the same delicacy might 
have been obtained in the city. 
But it is of the gentler sex that we 
would write ; therefore we dismiss 
the men, merely comparing them, 
en passant, to the famous Chinese 
bird without legs, who is conse- 
quently forever on the wing. 

Visit the country lady in her 
well-appointed little villa, and you 
will find her cultivated, refined, 
gentl-, charitable. With her, ex- 
perience has wrought patience, and 
the quiet light of her motherly eyes 
is a different affair altogether 
from the restless Will o’-the-wisp 
that dances in the brilliant orbs of 
her city sister. She will not ask 
you if you skate, and comment on 
“the Park,” but she will disenss 
the merits of the latest novel or 
book of travels with you, for does 
she not belong to the Book Club 
and Literary Society? She prac- 
tices with care the last galop, and 
is quite learned on “ Op. 182,” for 
she is a star of great magnitude in 
the “ Musicale.” She will, howev.- 
er, break off from the discussion of 
these points, to inform you that 
lately she has had ‘quite some 
trouble with her servants—she 
presumes likely they don't like liv- 
ing in the country.” Her porte- 
monaie is generally well filled with 
tickets belonging to the various 
New York Intelligence Offices that 
she frequents. Her struggles with 
her domestics are indeed fearful. 
She wrestles mightily with her 
foes, and does not prevail. She is 
alternately the oppressor and the 
oppressed, Her bondage to Biddys 
calls for a special cmancipation 
proclamation. As yet, no social 
Lincoln has risen to break the 
fetters of Hibernian insolence and 
Teutonic depravity with which sne 
is bound, Were it not for uni. 
versal sympathy from the sister 
hood of sufferers, and the allevia- 
tions to be found in a community 
of sorrows, she would indeed sink 
under this her peculiar burden. 


July, 


But the wind is tempered to these 
shorn lambs by reason of a great 
rivalry in domestic woes, and she 
who can show the greatest number 
of dismissed cooks wears the crown 
of martyrdom and waves the palm 
of supremacy. 

She is an able horsewoman, and 
will drive you four miles herself 
to a steep hill, up which she will 
force you to climb, triumphantly 
remarking, when you arrive breath- 
less at the summit, that, on a per 
fectly clear day, New York can be 
seen from this eminence. Consid- 
erirg that she has enlivened the 
drive by a dissertation on the ex- 
treme ease with which the city can 
be reached by rail in half an hour, 
you can but wonder at the ratioci- 
nation which converts ‘his painful 
progress into an exciting and Dbliss- 
ful event; but when she further 
informs you that, should there be 
a great fire in New York, the glow 
of the same could be seen distinct: 
ly from her garret window, you 
cease to wonder, and are plunged 
into profound meditation of this 
astounding and delightful fact. 
She is constantly devising schemes 
by which she may avail herself of 
ihe advantages of hersituation, and 
spend a day amid the exhilarating 
scenvs of her old and dearly loved 


city home; for the true New York- 


er resembles the salmon, which is 
known to be constantly returning 
ito its native spot, though it wan- 
der never so widely. 

The Country Lady is on the com- 
mittee of supplies of her Sewing 
Society ; consequently she is to be 
found at Stewart's, inquiring for 
“cotton flanael ’’—horror of hor- 
rors to the New York clerk's ears, 
who silently points to the word 
Canton, rendered in enormous blue 
letters on the piece of goods, which 
he thuds down before her, conscious 
of rectitude. However, she main- 
tainsher position. It ¢scotton, and 
it has never yet seen Canton. How 
she despises affectation! But has 
the clerk recognized her peculiar 
race by this stranyve dialect? Ah! 
he knew her for a Country Lady 
the moment she entered the store. 
He knew it by her highly campho- 
rated India shawl, by the reference 
made instantly to the long memo- 
randum held in her hand—by the 
production of her portemonaie from 
the bosom of her dress, and the 
hasty glance thrown meanwhile 
around for pickpockets. He knew 
it by the measured tread of her 
well-booted foot, by a certain asper- 
ity of tone with which she address- 
ed him ; by the indignant air with 
which she declared the present 
prices monstrous ! outrageous ! and 
the withering glance of contempt 
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exhibit any vital interest on that 
subject. He knew it by the pre- 
cision with which she gave her 
husband’s office address, and de- 
manded with dignity that the bun- 
dles be sent thither before four 
o'clock ; by the penny slipped into 
the hand of little Cash, and the 
fact of her dress being too short 
and her shawl too long. Her gen- 
eral toilet is, in fact, jist about an 
inch out of the way everywhere. 
She has an airof superiority to the 
gay minions of fashion around her, 
yet casts furtive glances at their 
trains, peplums, bonnets, and ban- 
gies,as they sail leisurely past her. 
She takes patterns of gheir clothes 
rapidly by eye, and cuts out faint 
imitations of the same on her re 
turn, remarking to her neighbors 
that “they” wore gored trains 
now-a-days, and bugle trimming, 
and so forth and go on. . 

She may be seen faltering be- 
fore shop-windows, loth, yet long- 
ing, to stand and gaze therein. 
She is found up-town about two 
o’clock, her usual dinner-hour, vis- 
iting her old and most intimate 
friends, with hopes of a cup of tea 
feebly expressed in her weary eyes. 
Does she get it? She does not. 
There isan expression of chastened 
indignation in these eyes when one 
next sees them at Delmonico’s 
about three o'clock. She had never 
grudged a cup of tea to a friend 
from the city ; but then New York- 
ers are always so busy. and selfish ! 
Her despair is almost tragic when 
the waiter deposits the ticket up- 
side down, but marked ninety-five 
cents when reversed. Heavens and 
earth! Has she enough to get 
home with? Yes, thank goodness! 
Abraham bought a return ticket 
for her that morning. Good, 
thoughtful man! (and saved five 
cents.) Hastily she swallows the 
scalding coffee, looks at her watch, 
seizes her neat little traveling-bag 
with one hand and ladles out the 
oysters with the other, looks again, 
hands the waiter a dollar Dill, 
chokes over her third oyster, looks 
again, and rushes forth recklessly 
without her change, hails an omni- 
bus, and rides down-town, a picture 
of grim determination, dignified 
misery, and despairing anxiety. [. 
any one doubts her identity, Ict 
them watch her conduct as she 
passes the City Hall clock. Sec 
her dashing across Broadway, ges. 
ticulating wildly to policemen and 
hack-drivers. Let them gaze upon 
her with solemn awe on her pro- 
gress to the ferry, plunging 
through mud, evading flour-bar- 
rels, leaping over boxes, scorning 
all danger so that the four o’clock 
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Country Lady stands confessed. . 


BENVANEDA., 
BY. J. C. WELDON, M. D. 
4 
ND so, Uncle Al, you're 
‘Ni a guardian? Ha! ha! 
ESV ha!” 

Xe * And why shouldn't 
I be a guardian?” questioned 
Albert Benford, Esq., flushing to 
the temples as his nephew Joe’s 
rich, mellow laughter rolled out 
upon the air. 

“Qh, of course, of course; you're 
perfectly qualified to bea guardian: 
sensible, rich, handsome—all that 
sort of thing; but then it seems so 
droll to me, that you, a confirmed 
old bachelor and woman-hater, 
should be burdened with the care 
of a lovely young girl.” 

“Burdened! Joe, that’s not the 
word—tormented, harassed, ago- 
nized. I thought when your fa- 
ther packed you off to Edinburgh, 
four years ago, that I would have 
a little peace for the remainder of 
my days; but, alas! for my hopes 
of quietude! Two years ago I re- 
ceived a letter from my old friend 
Harvey Miller, and informing me 
that he had committed to my guar- 
dianship his daughter, Benvane- 
da.” 

“Benvaneda! strange name.” 

“Yes; it iga strange name, but 
every one calls her Ben.” 

“Ben! humph! dignified sobri- 
quet for a young lady!” 

“But she's not a young lady; 
she’s a wicked, mischievous child ; 
a little imp of sin, an elf, a smal] 
demon !”’ 

“Whew! I thought she was 
seventeen or eighteen years of 
age?” 

“She’s in her nineteenth year, 
but looks scarcely fifteen. She has 
grown wonderfully though, since | 
first brought her home—country 
air agrees with her. For the first 
six months after her father’s death, 
she was quite subdued and mourn- 
ful ; indeed, I felt concerned about 
her, she moped so.” 

“Why didn’t you send her off to 
boarding-school ?” 

“Aye, there was the rub—she 
wouldn't go!” 

“Could you not have exercised 
your authority as guardian, and 
insisted upon her going ?” 

_ “Well, I suppose I might have 
done that, but I hadn’t the heart ; 
the little creature pleaded not to be 
sent away, and promised to be a 
hard student at the village semi- 
nary, and so at last I consented. 


thousand times since that I had 
packed her off to Bethlehem, there 
to remain until her seventeenth 
year.” 

“Ah! what a pity it was that 
you didn’t,” cried a sweet, mocking 
voice, and the subject of remark 
entercd the room in which the gen- 
tlemen were. 

“ Benvaneda! ” said Mr. Benford, 
severely, “what brings you home 
from school at this hour of the 
morning—scarcely ten?” 

“T have left school forever,” re. 
plied she, with a terrific emphasis 
on the last word. “I was cighteen 
years old on last Wednesday, and 
Mattie Berresford and I made up 
our minds this morning that we are 
not going to be treated as children 
any longer, and so—” 

“Mattie Berresford, a child in 
short dresses! I am surprised at 
you, Benvaneda, for choosing such 
companionship; why not sclect 
young ladies of your own age as 
associates ?’’ 

‘‘She’s seventeen ; and as to her 
short dresses—but what’s the use 
of talking to you, Mr. Benford? 
You never do like any one tiat I 
like. Ahem! [ wonder how long 
I'm to stand here without being 
introduced to this gentleman? 1 
know who it is though; it’s your 
nephew, Joe Derwent; he looks 
like you, but he’s handsomer. How 
do you do, Mr. Joe?” 

‘“T'm well, [thank you, Miss—” 

‘‘Call me Ben, or call me noth- 
ing.” 

Joe laughed with evident amuse- 
ment at the distressed expression 
upon his uncle’s face, as Benvaneda, 
after fidgetting around the room 
for a few minutes, left it as ab- 
ruptly as she had entered. 

“What am I to do with her?” 
groaned Benford ; “now she has 
left school, there’ll be no peace or 
comfort in the house with her.” 

Here Ben re-entered. 

“T forgot to tell you I’m going 
to Grantville this afternoon.” 

“My dear,” this in a tone of mild 
expostulation, ‘you cannot possi- 
bly go, the roads are so muddy—” 

“Mud!” interrupted Miss Ben, 
scornfully, “what do I care for 
mud? Go, I will!” 

There she stood, the impersona-. 
tion of beautiful defiance—Joe Der- 
went, all the while, making a men- 
tal picture of her. 

“Too petite to suit my fancy, but 
vraceful as a sylph. The hair is a 
irifle too yellow, and the eyes a 
trifle too light, but the brow is 
lovely, and the mouth exquisite. 
And then what a color she has— 
thorough vermilion, and quite in- 
harmonious with such a blonde 


ble is pretty—decidedly pretty!” 

“ Benvaneda,” implored her guar- 
dian, “ you surely will not go to 
Grantville this afternoon?” 

“TI surely will,” rejoined Miss 
Ben, with a toss of her amber-color- 
edcurls. “I want to buy myself a 
new pair of boots, and there's none 
worth looking at in the village.” 

“ Boots!’ cried Benford in dis- 
may; “there were three pairs sent 
home not*a week ago. I think the 
boots a mere subterfuge, anyhow.” 

“TI don’t care what you think. 
Pm going to Grantville this after. 
noon.” And to Grantville she went, 
taking Joe Derwent with her. 

They returned in the gleaming 
of the twilight. The boots were 
visible later in the evening, when 
Joe confessed that she went to 
Grantville for the purpose of in- 
viting Miss Berresford to spend the 
ensuing week with her. 

What a week that was! The 
wild young collegian and the eman- 
cipated school-girls literally “ tore 
the house to pieces.” Benford re- 
treated to his study, sighing deeply 
as he cast his eyes on the happy 
trio on the lawn, and settled in his 
mind that Joe would marry Ben- 
vaneda. Austere and cold as he 
was, he loved Benvaneda, and his 
handsome face darkened with a 
half-subdued shade of jealousy as 
he saw her so seemingly happy in 
the company of his nephew ; for, 
although he was thirty-five, his 
soul still had some of the romance 
and poetry of life left. 

Mattie Berresford hated him most 
cordially, of which fact he remain. 
2d in ignorance, until one evening, 
in passing the drawing room, he 
heard her say to Ben: 

“Half the pleasure of my visit 
has been spoiled by that old guar- 
dian of yours. I detest him!” 

“And why? He isthe Kindest, 
best friend I have,” returned Ben. 

“IT detest him because he is old, 
and so cross and solemn!” 

The man waited to hear no more. 
The thoughtless words had cut 
him to the soul. He passed up the 
stairs and went into his own room, 
and locked the door upon him. 
Then, with the great passion and 
hunger of his love gnawing at his 
heart, he almost cursed God that 
he was old, and cross, and solemn. 

Two years had passed, and Joe, 
to the surprise of his uncle, wedded 
Miss Berresford, and left for a dis- 
tant city. Benvaneda was no longer 
the mischievous elf of former days. 
She had emerged from the bright, 
vivacious girl into a perfect woman. 

Benford was sadder than of old, 
more subdued and quiet; and yet 
he loved his ward, but dared not 
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confide to her the secret which 
burned at his heart. But the de- 
noument came at last. 

One evening they were seated in 
the drawing-room together, she si- 
lent and listless, he more somber 
than usual. 

“Sing for me, Benvaneda,” he 
said, after an embarrassing pause 
had ensued between them. 

“TI don’t care to sing to-night.” 

“Then play forme.” ¢ 

“Nor to play either.” 

He bit his lip angrily; she was 
not wont to meet his requests thus. 

“What ails you to-night, Benva- 
neda ?”’ 

“Tam quite well, thank you.” 

Her cool indifference was exas- 
perating 

“JT was not inquiring after your 
health.” 

“Ah, indeed!’ 

Benford sighed despairingly ; and 
that sigh smote his listener's ears. 
She looked up into hia face with a 
penitent smile, as he came and stood 
beside her. 

“Are you going to scold me? 
Pray don’t. Vl sing and play for 
you during the remainder of the 
evening.” 

He sat down beside her. 

“The time has come when I must 
speak. Iam tired of living in this 
way.” 

“What do youmean?” she said, 
in hauguty surprise; “your words 
are enigmatical.” 

“ Understand me, then, when 1 
say that I love you—that I have 
loved you for the past two years— 
that I have kept this knowledge 
from you, because I feared that it 
would be painful, nay, even dis- 
tasteful to you!” 

Iler faco grew pale, as she falter- 
ed out: 

“If you had told me this two 
years ago it would have saved me 
much sorrow. I never dreamed 
that you cared for me—I never 
thought myself worthy.” 

“Dear, dear child,” said Benford, 
kissing her white upturned brow; 
“it is who am not worthy of you; 
but, please God, I will try to make 
you happy. I love you—I ask you 
tobe my wife. Yes, or no—which 
is it, dearest?” 

And, as Renvaneda’s lips mur- 
mered the word he so longed to 
hear, he felt that the dawn of a 
purer and brighter life than he had 
ever known had come to him after 
the two years of doubt and pain. 
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DEAN Swirt is responsible for hestow- 
ing the name of John Bull upon the typical 
Englishman. Jn his History of Europe he 
satirizes Envland under that name, Austria 
under the name of Eequire South, and 
France under the name of Louis Baboon. 
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WHAT WE ATE DURING THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


GLENDALE. 


DEAR JENNIE—Sir Walter Scott 
says: “ Friendship is a chain, and 
each letter one of the strong links 
to bind it closer together.” So 
now I send you the second link in 
our chain; and in it I will endeavor 
to fulfil the promise made in my 
first, and tell you what our food 
consisted of during the four years 
of war. 

Sorghum syrup, or molasses, was 
the manna that saved us from starv- 
ation. Perhaps you have never 
seen or heard of it except from 
newspaper extracts—let me tell you 
something aboutit. Sorghum cane 
is something like the sugar-cane ; 
but more like broom-corn in its 
growth. It is planted and worked 
like Indian-corn. In the fall, the 
stalks are ground in a mill, and the 
juice boiled to a syrup. It looks 
and tastes something like molasses ; 
but it makes the teeth dark to eat 
it. It was a fine time for both 
white and black when boiling-time 
came, for all got enough sweet- 
ening. Sorghum was used in the 
place of sugar—made very good 
cakes and puddings, but was de- 
testable in coffee. Think of it, you 
drinkers of Mocha sweetened with 
crushed sugar!—parched wheat 
coffee, sweetened with sour sorg)i- 
um! But sorghum was a great 
institution, and “ blessed be the 
man who discovered it.” 

What immense stews we had! 
Large kettles put on. and such 
pulling and frolicking we had over 
it! Then we had sorghum parties, 
where all the eatables were made 
of it, and very good they were; and 
we had as much fun as if we had 
been seated at a table fresh from 
the hand of Delmonico. 

The days of sorghum have passed. 
No longer do you see it on every 
table. But it is tenderly associated 
in my mind with many pleasant 


hours; fraught, too, with sad mem- 


ories of some gonc—never to return. 

Wheat, dried sweet potatoes, bar- 
ley, okra, corn-meal bran, and 
ground peas were some of the sub- 
stitutes for coffee. Many persons 
said they preferred the substitutes, 
and never intended to drink coffee 
again; but I have noticed that, as 
soon as they were able to get the 
genuine, all returned to it. There 
is nothing like good coffee, and 
sometimes I think I can never get 
enough. Okra was thle only sub- 
stitute we had that was at all ad- 
missible. The seed of that plant, 
parched, with a little coffee added, 
made o passable drink. Sassafras 
and pear-leaves were used to make 
tea. I wish the Chinese could drink 
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some made of either the above-men- 
tioned articles. Do you think they 
could distinguish the genuine? 
But perhaps they might find it 
equally hard to distinguish some 
of the teas sold in New York. I 
hear it is dreadfully adulterated. 

I sometimes wonder, dear Jennie, 
how we managed to live and have 
cnough to eat during those four 
years of war. 

Soldiers were constantly stopping 
to eat with us. Sometimes six or 
seven, with horses and servants, 
would stop for a day or 80; and 
hardly a day passed that we did not 
have some strangerto callin. But 
we never turned one off, and we 
have not starved yet. 

We were all much amused when 
Mr. J. brought in an orange to lit- 
tle Johnny. The child took it up 
and examined it closely. “It is 
not an apple—no, it is not an ap- 
ple. Itis a little pumvkin;” and 
he put it down. But the sweet 
smell attracted him again; and 
when his father cut it, he ate it 
with great gusto, as if he had al- 
ways known what oranges were. 

Picture to yourself bow many 
good things we lost, and send a 
large box by express to your lov- 


ing friend, Pe 
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ANECDOTE OF THEODORE HOOK. 

AT a certain printing-office where 
a work of this celebrated humor- 
ist’s was being printed, there was 
an old compositor who went by the 
nickname of “Twaddle.” In com. 
pleting asheet of one of Mr. Hook’s 
novels, the copy was given out in 
small “takes” or portions, to each 
one of which the compositor’s name 
was, as usual, appended. When 
the proof was sent out to the au. 
thor, there appeared a line drawn 
down the margin of a certain page 
with the word “Twaddle” at the 
side. Mr. Hook received his proof, 
read it, and brought it back to the 
office, with his remark that “though 
he was not above criticism, he did 
not think the reader was quite the 
man to make it.” 

The overseer sent for the reader, 
who explained the circumstance to 
the novelist. Mr. Hook heard him 
patiently, but was by no means sat- 
isfied with the explanations offered. 

“It is very ingenious of you, Mr. 
Reader,” said he, “to explain away 
the matter in that fashion. I have 
read the passage over and over 
again, and though it is certainly 
not very brilliant, I do not think it 
deserves to be called twaddle.” 

The reader protested, and assured 
him that the man was 80 called in 
the office, and offered to send for 
him to confirm his assertion ; but 


July, 


Theodore Hook would not be con- 
vinced. 

“Well, well,” he observed, “I 
shall say no more about it; but 
don’t let it occur again. Twaddle, 
indeed!” 
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LENT IN PARIS. 


THE writer of alctter from Paris 
says: ‘‘Being Lent, we have been 
socially a little dull this week ; but 
then religion, as understood here, 
prohibits dancing only, and leaves 
alone such little sins as concerts, 
dinners, and receptions. Anactive 
man, With a turn for society, may, 
even in Leng, find seven dinners a 
week ; and as for receptions, they are 
plentiful .s those peas which now 
come prematurely from Algeria, 
and really are not bad eaten a l’An- 
glaise. Apropos of these innocent 
vegetables, I saw six men order 
three ‘portions @ Ul’ Anglaise.” The 
waiter popped in six large pats of 
butter, and then, as they say in 
cookery books, ‘stirred till they 
were well mixed.’ The result was 
awful to contemplate—a bow] of 
butter with some peas in it. Then 
the consumers had an ice, a cigar- 
ette, coffee, and sume green Char- 
treuse/ Can such things be, and 
not overcome us? Yes; they can 
here; for pea-devourers were all in 
the Bois next day—two on veloci- 
pedes. Being on culinary subjects— 
and really, material and degrading 
asit is, people do think a good deal 
about their dinners—I may just 
tell you that you can get now in 
Paris pretty nearly every luxury 
which Europe produces, except 
game, and even that is to be had 
by stratagem or tact. Strawberries 
are adrug in the market ; for six- 
teen and eightpence you could feed 
a large party with asparagus, so 
large and so white that each head 
looks likea short ridingcane. But 
apropos dc3 bottes—boties d'asperges 
of course—there is no such error as 
eating those pallid vegetable giants. 
For a quarter of the price you can 
get little green asperges which Lu- 
cullus—a good judge—would have 
eaten, and then asked for more. 
We are strong in green vegetables, 
but a little watery about our pota- 
toes. Pine-apples do not offer a re- 
munerative price to the cultivator ; 
for 20f. you can buy the finest in 
the market.” : 
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Sertine Ur anv SittT1ne Down.—Switt 
was one day in company with a yonng 
coxcomh, who, rising from his chair, said 
with a confident and conccited air, “I 
would have you know, Mr. Dean, 1 set up 
for a wit.”"—'*' Do you indeed *” rephed 
the dean; ‘‘then take my advice, and sit 
down ayain,”’ 
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Wuo soothes my brow and brings me 
peace, 

When the day’s petty tortures cease, 

And from my cares gives swect release 


My Demorest. 


Who brings me beauty, taste, and health, 
Teaches that happiness is wealth, 
And cures my nervousness by stealth? 


My Demorest. 
Wheoee eentle words distil like dew, 


Bid me be gentle, loving, true, 
Helps me my woman's trials through ? 


My Demorest, 
Who bids me conquer eelf and gin, 


Be pure without, and pure within, 
That I may peace and heaven win? 


My Demorest. 
Who tells what cunning ekill can do, 


To make the old as fair ae new, 
Though funds be low and helps be few? 


My Demorest. 
Who fille our moderet shelves, and brings 


The arts, refinements, divers things, 
That ali souls need for furnishings ° 


My Demorest. 
O sweet companion, pleasant friend, 


May thy swift journeys never end, 
With all things good thy pages blend, 


My Demorest. 
A ConsTaNT READER. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


“HEROISM OF WOMEN.” 
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OMEN are not usually of 
wy the stuff out of which 
32 popular heroes are made. 
oe Physically, they are weak ; 
under ordinary circumstances, they 
are tind; they are afraid of mice, 
and scream at spiders; and though 
not unfrequently courageous and 
endowed with great presence of 
mind when real danger threatens, 
shrink from mere shadows of it, 
that have no existence save in an 
excited imagination. 

Some of this timidity is undoubt- 
edly natural, but much of it is 
affected, or the result of mere in- 
dulgence; cowardice in young and 
pretty women has been supposed 
interesting, while the term coward, 
as applied to a boy, is the most 
opprobrious of all epithets. Boys 
may be timid, but they are shamed 
out of it, while girls are generally 
encouraged in it; this is sufficient 
to impress a constitutional differ- 
ence upon the sexes. ‘ 

Joan of Arc, Grace Darling, and 
a few other women in ancient and 
modern times, have been credited 
with heroic deeds, but they have 
always been considered exceptional, 
and stimulated by an enthusiasm 
which lifted them above their nat- 
ural weakness, 


Much, to be sure, has been writ- 
ten to show that the silent endu- 
rance, the fortitude of women under 
discouraging circumstances, was 
indicative of the highest courage, 
and more truly entitled them to 
heroic fame than the leadership of 
a thousand battles. But this special 
pleading simply affords the most 
decisive proof of the fact, that the 
popular mind recognizes its heroes 
principally in those who are mighty 
in frame and sinew, whose deeds 
can be weighed and measured and 
gauged by a material standard, and 
whose greatness consists in the 
possession of physical power and 
the control of the largest material 
forces. 

It is not at all likely that women 
will ever become great in this way ; 
their strength is not physical but 
moral, and has been exhibited, 
therefore, mainly in acts of religi- 
ous devotion, and through the sen- 
timenis and affections. 

Moreover, except in a great cri- 
sis, or in the case of a reigning sov- 
ereign, there has been no scope 
allowed for the exercise of popular 
heroic qualities by women. Their 
place has uniformly been at home, 
repeating the dreary routine of 
thousands of lives, by the bedside 
of sickness, or quietly enduring the 
consequences of men’s weakness 
and passion. . 

If this is heroism, it is such as, 
spite of the paragraphists, the world 
does not recognize. It is not her- 
alded from the house-tops, it is 
accompanied by no flourish of 
trumpets, and wins no public hon- 
ors. Men have the stimulus of re- 
ward to encourage them in what 
ever they undertake, women have 
nothing. Their lives are devoted 
to service for which there is neither 
thanks norcompensation. Yet they 
never imagine that this is heroism. 

To decide the question as to 
whether women are capable of 
heroism or not, it will be necessary 
to inquire what heroism is? If it 
consists in acts of bravery, with the 
whole world looking on to applaud, 
then men aro almost the only he- 
roes, for they alone have had the 
opportunity for the public display 
of heroic qualities; but, if it con- 
sist in patient endurance and sub- 
mission to discouraging circum. 
stances, then undoubtedly women 
should bear off the palm. 

I think, however, that heroism is 
not displayed by patiently submit. 
ting to any evil that can be reme- 
died. The ox and the ass are both 
patient, yet they are not heroic. 
Heroism is defined by Webster to 
be, “bravery, courage, intrepidity, 
particularly in war,” but why es- 
pecially in war I can not understand, 


It seems to me more bravery is re- 
quired to meet a danger single- 
handed, perhaps alone and un. 
known, than in the midst of com- 
rades, with the stimulus of example, 
and the prospect of honor and re- 
ward to encourage and impel one 
to action. 

But it is certainly action, and 
not passive endurance, that is ex- 
pressed by the use of the word 
heroic, and therefore it may be con- 
sidered as having heretofore applied 
more truthfully to men than to 
women. 

But then, again, is this inaction 
the result of habit, or the entire ab- 
sence of the heroic instinct in wo- 
men? It is only fair to presume 
that it may be the former, since, 
with all their lack of opportunity, 
there are numerous examples of the 
highest kind of courage, bravery, 
and intrepidity in women. We 
need not go far back for illustra- 
tions—the late war affords an 
abundance of them; and, more re- 
cently, we have the name of Miss 
Ida Lewis, who saved the lives of 
seven men by her own efforts, in 
the midst of danger that would 
have appalled the stout hearts of 
many brave men. 

But there is another form of hero- 
ism which modern life is develop- 
ing in women; and that is, the 
daring of individuality. Marked 
characteristics, or even a specialty 
in any direction outside of the 
kitchen and nursery, has hereto. 
fore been considered “ unwomanly ” 
—that terrible bugbear to 80 many 
women, and always frowned upon 
and repressed. Women, it has been 
said, should be transparent but col- 
orless, ready to take the impres- 
sion from whatever surrounded 
them. This neutrality must even 
extend to their dress ; and a woman 
has been pronounced, by learned 
authorities, only well dressed when 
it was quite impossible to remem. 
ber anything she had on. 

But a great change is taking, or 
has taken place—whether for the 
better or worse, we leave our read- 
ers todetermine. Women are just 
beginning to discover that they 
have tastes, habits, feelings, and 
opinions of their own; and that 
this argues a right to exercisethem. 
At the same time, dress has become 
more striking, distinct, and indi- 
vidualized. Instead of each part 
being separate, often different, and 
totally incongruous with the other, 
an effort 16 being made to preserve 
unity and harmony; and the re. 
sult, while they present a style of 
dress which impresses itself clearly 
upon the brain, shows, also, infi- 
nitely better taste. 

Whether the modern dress, sen- 
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sible and convenient as it is in 
many respects, eccentric and fanci- 
ful in others, is the outgrowth of a 
more active mentality, or whether 
the new intellectual individualism 
has resulted from the wearing of a 
practical costume, is a question for 
the metaphysicians to settle. There 
is no doubt at all upon one point; 
and that is, that together they are 
rapidly developing the heroic qual- 
ity in women. If “bravery” and 
“courage” are ever required, it is 
when a woman determines to step 
out of the beaten track and act for 
herself, in any way whatever. 

It is of little consequence what 
the motive is—it may be necessity, 
it may be desire for change, or 
novelty—the fact is all that people 
care to Know; and if that is avainst 
her—if she ignores Mrs. Grundy, 
and sets up a standard for herself 
in dress, opinion, or action—the 
world, and, worse still, her own 
family and friends, will be against 
her; she wil] have to fight her bat- 
tles on every side, and combat every 
inch of the ground upon which she 
stands. 

If the truth was known, probably 
Elizabeth Black well would be found 
to be a truer heroine than Joan of 
Arc; because the one was sustained 
by a high religious enthusiasm, 
which possessed her for the time 
being, and took her out of herself, 
while the other had only her own 
consciousness of powcr aud sense 


of duty to support her amid all, 


the discouragrements and obstacles 
thrown in her path. 

Boys are not only aided and stim- 
ulated, but driven into the activi- 
ties of life; while girls, on-the con- 
trary, are frightened, checked. re- 
pressed, and discouraged at every 
turn; so that if they accomplish 
anything, they may be fairly cred- 
ited with courage, as well as with 
patience and determination. 

Ido not know what sort of wo- 
man Mrs. Bloomer was. I never 
saw her, and never heard anything 
of her, excepting in connection with 
the dress to which she gave a name. 
But the early impression produced 
on my mind was, that she was a 
sort of half man, half woman--a 
rough “ come-outer,” that no re- 
fined, cultivated lady would want 
to associate wit. This idea was 
derived froin the conversation of 
people around me in reference to 
her. 

Later, I have heard women dis- 
paraged, judged, and condemned 
for the most opposite reasons, by 
persons who were totally unac- 
quainted with them, who Knew 
nothing of their motives nor of 
their actions, except as they cume 
to them through Madam Hearsay. 
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I have heard them blamed for wear- 
ing a new fashion, and also for 
sticking to an old one; for stay- 
ing at home, and for going Out; 
for speaking in public, and for re. 
fusing to speak in public ; for work- 
ing in a cor; orate body, and for not 
being able (according to their criti- 
cisers) to work in an associated 
body. 

Whatever they do, except stay 
at home and mind the baby, their 
motives are sure to be maligned 
and misrepresented, their acts tor- 
tured, caricatured and falsified. 

It has always been said that wo- 
men could not worx together. 
When they tried to come together 
to work, as in Sorosis, men asked 
what they wanted to come together 
for? Why they did not siay at 
home and attend to the children’s 
socks and their husbands’ buttons ? 

The mutual entertainments given 
by the Press Club and Sorosis have 
brought literary men and women 
to a social equality, have impaired 
the respectability of ‘‘men’s din- 
ners,” with the attendant amoking 
and drinking; have proved women 
capable of adding their quota to 
atter-dinner entertainments, and 
shown how much more refined 
and agreeable they are under these 
auspices to men of intelligence 
and culture than the solitary feed- 
ing and drinking in which they 
have been accustomed to indulge. 

Each of these events, however. 
simple and innocent as they were 
in themselves, have been made the 
subject of libel, ridicule, and cari- 
cature to an extent which has taxed 
the patience if not the courage of 
the women who were the subjects 
of these contemptible efforts. Wo- 
men are not sufficiently accustomed 
to publicity to make them indiffer- 
ent, and it is a question if it is pos- 
sible or desirable to become perfect- 
ly indifferent to public opinion. 
But it is undoubtedly desirable to 
possess enough of the heroic qual- 
ity to brave it in a good cause, and 
it is necessary if we would act with 
freedom and power. 

There are a certain class of men 
who will always ridicule and con- 
demn women for any public act 
they may perform, whether it be 
good or ill. It is best, therefore, to 
do whatever we believe to be right 
without any reference to what they 
will say, and to mind it no more 
than the buzzing of flies or mos- 
quitoes, remembering always that 
it is the business of these smal] and 
troublesome insects to buzz, and 
that, though annoying when they 
happen to light on your face, no 
one would think of giving serious 
attention to it. 

Women have shown themselves 
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possessed of moral courage; let 
them go a step farther, and show 
themselves possessed of moral he- 
roiam. What they cando let them 
do, whether dogs bark, or, what is 
worse, whether cats howl or not. 
The world is for us as well as for 
men. It has been their oyster, and 
they have opened it and gorged it 
alone long enough. We know 
what we have and what we are, we 
do not know where or what we 
shall be; let us make the most of 
ourselves in the present, extract 
from life all that we can that is 
good for us, and give back to it the 
best that isin us. So shall we be- 
come a race of heroines better wor- 
thy the name than any of those 
whose single deeds now give lustre 
to the page of history. 


an 


DipERoT, during his travels in Russia, 
expressed his surprise in the presence of 
the empress at the dirtiness of the Rue- 
siuns, who were then alleecrfs. ‘* Why 
should they bestow any care on a body 
which does not belong to them?” re- 
plied Catherine. 


Biterary ant Ar ap. 


“My Tex Rop Farm.”’—Mr. LORING, 
the Boston publisher, is doing a good 
thing in getting ont cheap, practical 
books on farming and gardening. ‘My 
Ten ltod Farm” detaile a woman's expe- 
riences as a floriet, and how she came to 
be onc. A later work, uniform with this 
one, is a little, paper-covered volume, 
called ‘Farming by Inches, or with 
Brains, Sir.” 


Both these books have a little too much 
the appearance of having been got np 
to ordcr; but they contain many capital 
auecestions, and inculcate the great prin- 
ci le, 80 much needed in this country as 
the basis forall operations, that of making 
the most and doing the best with what 
we have. Deep plowing, thorough drain- 
ave, and clore culture are the secrets ol 
success as portrayed in these booke, and 
they can not be too strongly impressed 
upon young farmere. The price is filty 
cents each. 


‘THe GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM.’’—A new 
novel, by Florence Margald. It will while 
away a summer afternoon very pleasantly, 
hut is pot up to the standard of a good, 
moderu novel. Lorine, of Boston, is the 
publisher. 


“No Sects In HEAVEN.’’—The fine 
poem, with thia title, by Mrs. E. H. J. 
Cleaveland, has heen published in book 
form by CLARK & MAYNARD, Of this city; 
and, with the addition of others by the 
xame author, makes a moet tartelul and 
desirable little volume, Almost every 
reader of newspapers and periodicals 
will remember the universal attention 
that this poem of No Sects in Heaven ” 
excited, and the high praise which it re- 
ceived, both for beauty of sentiment and 
poctical merit. It taught a lesson of 
charity more effectively than a dozen ser- 
mone, and is well worthy of permanent 
preeervation in the handsome form in 
which Mcssra. CLARK & MAYNARD have 
issued ft. 


iamonds of (Whought. 


GREETING. 
[ Written on the occasion Of the Press din- 
ner, in which both men and women partic- 
tpated.] 


You know, my friends, through whose 
yvood graces, 
We meet around this board to-day ; 
It has been said that man embraces 
Woman; but, with your leave, [ say, 
This rather holds in special caser 
Than in a general way. 


We women have been coaxcd and vaunt- 
ed, 
Fawned on and flattered every way; 
But the high honored place we wanted, 
Is ours in sober truth to-day: 
For with the equal seat is granted 
The equal right to pay ! 


Pardon the mention of the shilling— 
(Yon see ‘twas thrown so in my way), 

And think not that I speak as chilling 
Your courtesies, or courtship, pray ; 

For each of us, our Barkis willing, 
Would name the happy day! 


We mean to prove your praise no fable, 
And while for that good end we pray, 
Let lightning, harnessed to the Cable, 
Trample old ocean into spray 
With news that women sit at table 
Above the salt to-day! Auice Cary. 
Passtnc through a large French town 
after his arrest by General Radet, Pius the 
Seventh visited a factory, where his pres- 
ence drew an involuntary tribute of re- 
spect from the workmen, who removed 
their hats and rose at his entrance. One 
lad, more dogged than the rest, kept his 
hat on, and the Pope. observing him said, 
** Take off your hat, my boy; an old man’s 
blessing never hurt any one.” 


Duty.—No man is hurt by doing his 
duty. On the contrary, one good action, 
one temptation resisted and overcome, 
one seacrifive of desire or interest, purely 
for conscience’ sake, will prove a cordial 
for weak and low spirits beyond what 
either indulvence, or diversion, or com- 
pany can do for them.—Anon. 


LABOR WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT AND 
Mrinp.—Work with a will, and aleo with 
your hands and head. It is such that 
achieves the great things of the world. 
Nothing is easy that has value. Laziness 
and eloth never raised @ man above the 
grade of a monkey. Work does the thing, 
the right thing, and the whole thing. 


A Great THine.—A loving heart and a 
pleasant counteuance are commodities 
which a man ehould never fail to take 
home with him. They will best season 
his food and soften his pillow. It were a 
great thing fora man that his wife and 
children could truly say of him, “He 
never brought a frown or unhappiness 
across his threehold.”” 


Reapime.—We may eecek costly furni- 
ture for our homes, fanciful ornaments 
for our mantlepiececs, and rich carpets for 
our floore, but, after the absolute necee- 
sarics fora home, books are at once the 
cheapest, and cerlainly the most useful 
and abiding embellishments. 

PRINcIPLE,-It is better to have strength 
of principle than of mere muscle, but bet- 
ter still to bave both. A man who is 
strong in intellect and instep, is on the 
beet terms with nature and the world. 

A FRIENDSHIP that makes the least 
noise is often the most useful; for which 
reason I should prefer a prudent friend to 
a zealous one.— Addison, 
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FAYMALE SUFFRAGE. 


BY DENNIS O RAFFERTY. 


Ocu, he isa baste who opposes the right 
Of a faymale to vote wheniver she 
plazes ; 
For myself I look forth to the day wid de- 
lizht, 
When the polls will appear like a mea- 
dow of daisies. 


I said to me Kathleen, when from the 
convintion 
She came wid a beautiful smile on her 
face, 
Ye'll soon be a lady, and ivery attintion 
Be shown yee’s by those who have 
power and place. 


Mrs. Gunnybage thin on yerself will be 
dotin’, 
And axin yee’s up to her house, never 
fear; 
And thin in her carriage, when faymales 
are votin’, 
Ye'll sit by her side, och! Kathleen me 
dvar. 


It is said that this life, afther all, isa bub- 
ble, 
But not so to me, a thrue son of the 
sod ; 
For the years have been joyous, and free 
from all throuble, 
While mixin’ the mortar and carryin’ me 
hod. 


And I am not jealous, oh no, not at all, 
But welcome from Erin each strong- 
minded daughter 
To climb up the ladders and walk on the 
wall, 
And share all the joys of the brick and 
the mortar. 


A CIPHER. — An exquieitely-dresesed 
young gentleman, after buying another 
geal to dangle about his person, eaid to 
the jeweler ‘that he would—ah—like to 
have—ah—something engraved on it—ah 
—to denote what he was—ah !’’—* Cer- 
tainly, certainly,’ said the tradesman; 
**T'll put a cipher on it.” 


THERE was & thoroughness about prac- 
tical joking in the Middle Ages. When 
Pope Adrian died in 1523, the Roman peo- 
ple, who hated and despised him, deter- 
mined to testify their pleasure. They 
therefore adorned the door of his physi- 
cian’s house with garlands, adding thie in- 
ecription: ‘* To the deliverer of his coun- 
try... Hard on the medical fraternity 
this. 


WueEn in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined 
with a clergyman, the soup being “* hotch- 
potch.”” The lady of the houge, after hav- 
ing gerved him once, asked if he would 
take some more. The gruff and stern 
moralist, an outspoken, social bear, re- 
plied: “It is a dish fit for hogs, 
Madam.”’—"* Take a little more then,’ "was 
the immediate and appropriate reply. 


Somesopy eaid that the biographical 
eketch by the elder Grant of the life of 
hia illustrious son in the Ledger, was the 
worst attempt made by a father upon the 
life of his son, since the days of Abrahain. 


‘“ Will yer honor take a car?’’ said a 
Dublin car-driver to a gentleman. ‘No, 
thank you, Lam able to walk,” eaid the 
gentleman. * May yes long Le able, but 
seldom willin’ !** was the witty reply. 


Wuy is an infant like a diamond ?— Be- 
cause it is a ‘‘ dear little thing.” 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


WHEN a tide has reached its 
height, it should recede, and so of 
a fashion; but it is difficult to de- 
fine the height of absurdity to 
which a fashion can attain, or the 
time when it may be expected to 
commence the receding process. 


The rage for trimming, for in- 
stance, was supposed to have 
reached its limit two years ago, 
when it pressed into its service gilt, 
and silver, and jet, and all the tin- 
sel which formerly shone exclu- 
sively on the stage. 


But the dress of two years ago 
was plain compared with the dress 
of today. The tinsel, to be sure, 
has disappeared, to a great extent ; 
but we have flounces, and puffs— 
not upon one skirt but upon two— 
and basque, and panier, and elabo- 
rate sash, besides—the latter fre- 
quently occupying an experienced 
dressmaker a whole day in the 
making. 

The newest summer costumes 
are made in grenadine, or Cham- 
bery gauze, striped and plain, but 
in bright, soft colors. They are 
made with two skirts, very much 
bunched up—puffed, long sleeves ; 
and are worn with a black silk pel- 
erine cape, cut square across the 
back, and ornanfented by the be- 
wildering complication of bows, 
and short, broad ends, called a sash ; 
also in black silk, edged with 
fringe or ruffles. A little bonnet 
of green or blue tulle, to match the 
dress, is worn with this costume; 
or a round hat of black lace, 
trimmed with blackberry-leaves, 
wild-roses, a cordon of wild-flowers, 
or a color to match. 


The straw-workers must still be 
in despair, for very few straw bon- 
nets are worn; nearly all are of 
lace or silk tulle, or a mixture of 
lace and straw braid. In fact, there 
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is nothing of them but a mere puff 


and a bunch of flowers, set high, so 
as to raise them as much as possi- 
ble off the forehead. 


The only mantles worn, that are 
not en suite, are made of black silk. 
Some of these consist simply of a 
tight-fitting basque; others, of a 
skirt, a pelerine cape, and sash; 
others, stil], of a mantle, which is 
full, but laid in a large plait at the 
waist, in the back, ornamented with 
the usual bow, and left with square 
lappel fronts. 


The cape or scarf, or pardessus 
en suite, is, however, by far the 
most common, especially for ordi- 
nary promenade wear, 


A new shade of color, that has at 
once become very fashionable, is 
called “cedar-berry.” It is a deli- 
cate shade, very lovely, but some- 
what trying to the complexion. It 
is a cross between blue and pale 
lavender, but quite different from 
violet. 

Lace shawls are very much worn, 
but are arranged in a way to shock 
all economical! and careful instincts. 
At the back they are allowed to 
droop low—so low that the sash. 
which is arranged high, is fre 
quently placed over the center of 
the shawl, which falls upon the 
skirt below. It is then caught up 
in a bunch upon each shoulder, and 
ornamented with knots of black 
satin ribbon. 


Fine white goods are more in de- 
mand than we have ever known 
them. A beautiful quality of Vic- 
toria lawn is especially used for 
white suits, which constitute the 
most fashionable of morning dresses 
for the seaside and watering-places. 
The suit consists of skirt and sack, 
sometimes made long, and some- 
times short, but always trimmed 
with fluted ruffles, to which puffs 
are often added, and a pretty ribbon 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 


We in vite the atte ntion of ladve 8 particularly to the original and special 
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trimming, run through bars of mus- 
lin, for a heading. 

Fino satin-striped brilliantes are 
used by ladies for robes de nuit and 
robes de chambre; and nainsook, 
bishop, and Victoria lawn, and In- 
dia muslin, in preference to Swiss, 
which sometimes has a blue tint 
not now considered elegant or dis- 
tingué. 

————----@-4 o——__———— 

TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


TRAVELING-StIT of pearl-gray 
leno cloth, consisting of skirt and 
casague, close-fitting, but turned 
back en revers at the throat, and in 
front of the skirt, and faced with 
green silk, finished on the upper 
edge with a quilling of green satin 
ribbon. The skirt is trimmed with 
five narrow flounces of the material, 
bound with green silk, the upper 
one put on with a heading. Small 
three-cornered caps of green silk 
ornament the tops of the sleeves 
and turn back over the wrists, 
which are finished by a lace ruffle. 

Mornina Dress of white Vic- 
toria lawn, skirt and basque trim- 
med with puffings and Valencicn- 
nes lace. Two flounces edged with 
Valenciennes lace ornament the 
skirt, and are headed by puffings, 
beneath which, as well as those 
upon the basque, mauve ribbon is 
run. 


RECEPTION TOILET, or rather 
one designed for wedding visits, is 
charmingly made as follows: A 
dress with a round skirt of “ cedar- 
berry” silk, trimmed round the 
bottom with a deep flounce of black 
Chantilly lace. At the back a 
bouffante is formed of double fioun- 
ces of lace, over which is worn a 
jacket of lace with a full skirt, 
looped up on one side by an aumon- 
tere (little pocket) of blue silk, em- 
broidered with the monogram of 
the wearer. A sash composed of 
innumerable blue bows, and a puff 
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bonnet of blue crepe, with thick 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots, com- 
pletes the costume. 


Write MountTAIN Dress con 
sists of a complete suit of sultane. ur 
fine mohair, in dead buff. Theskirt 
just clears the ground, and is trim- 
med with a plaited flounce of the 
material, turned in at the top to 
form a heading. <An_ overdress 
with a Camargo skirt is trimmed 
to match, and caught up at the 
sides with square bows of the same 
material. A plaited ruffling forms 
braces upon the body, which ter- 
minate behind in a cluster of bows 
with wide short ends. 


A PRETTY VISITING TOILET of 
lavender grenadine is made with a 
trained skirt, trimmed with five 
narrow flounces bound with satin 
of the same shade. Body open and 
worn with a chemisette, sleeves 
narrow, and finished with ruffles to 
match, and an under ruffle of lace 
at the wrist. A low black lace 
mantelet, with a fall of lace round 
the neck, a basque at the back, and 
square lappets in front, is worn with 
this dress, confined by a panter 
sash, and belt of the grenadine. 
Lavender tulle bonnet with aigrette 
of pink feathers. 


A SIMPLE AFTERNOON COSTUME 
of white leno, spotted with blue, 
has a Spanish flounce round the 
bottom, put on with a heading, and 
bound with blue. <A French waist 
trimmed square with ruffles, and 
puffed sleeves. 


A CoUNTRY WALKING-DREss of 
Panama cloth is made with two 
skirts,and a mantelct with square 
ends, the whole trimmed with 
rufies bound with blue alpaca 
braid. A yellow straw hat, trim- 
med with blue ribbons and a 
bunch of field-flowers, completes 
this costume. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DINNER AND 
PARK COSTUMES. 


(See full-page Engraving.) 

Kia. 1.—Dinner dress of very 
light green powlt de soe; train 
skirt, a box-plaited flounce at the 
bottom, headed with a bias fold of 
satin an inch wide; large fans of 
silk, confined with satin fillets, are 
ket on at regular distances, partly 
above and partly over the flounce ; 
the spaces between these should be 
as broad as the widest part of each 
fan. The body is cut with a basque, 
no belt, and the lower edge finished 
with a very narrow piping of gratin 
—a mere cord, above a wide flounce 
of fine black thread lace; a maftte- 
let of silk, descending to a round 
point, falls over the shoulders at 
the back ; it is fitted into the neck 
and shoulder seama, and trimmed to 
match the basque, with a fine satin 
cord and lace, the latter being half 
the width of that upon the skirt ; 
silk fans smaller in size than those 
upon the flounce, but made similar, 
ornament the center, and another 
of the same dimensions is set up- 
right upon the shoulder; the neck 
is cut out to a point in front, and 
trimmed with two rows of lace 
turned in opposite ways, divided 
by piping; bottom of the sleeve 
finished with a double row of 
piping and lace. The body closes 
with satin buttons. Coiffure of pink 
roses and foliage. 

This style is equally suitable for 
grenadine or Chambery gauze mado 
up over silk. Gloves to match the 
dress. 


Fie. 2.—Park suit of violet gren- 
adine; skirt trimmed en tabdlier, 
With folds of the same and a satin 
fold running down upon each side, 
with a row of quilling made in flat 
plaits upon the outer edge. Deep 
flounce bound on both sides with 
violet satin, and set on with satin 
piping in clusters of flat plaits, 
three together, with a wide plain 
space between each group, which 
is ornamented by a large bow with 
loops and ends of grenadine and 
satin cross strap; this is continued 
around the skirt; a large bow is 
likewise set upon each side of the 
apron. Hlalf-fitting basque, closed 
with buttons and straps of satin 
piping; the shoulders are orna- 
mented with a double fold in berthe 
style, and a bow at the top of the 
sleeve, three rows of piping at the 
hand, and above this another bow; 
skirt of basque finished with a ruf. 
fle set on like the flounce. This auit 
requires a silk underskirt and silk 
lining for basque in same color as 
the material. The mode ig algo 


appropriate for poplin or silk. Vio- 
let crape bonnet ornamented with 
lace and pansies. Violet gloves, 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED sTEEL 
PLATE. 

First TOILET.—Pale fawn-color- 
ed silk trimmed with puffs of the 
same and white lace, either point 
appliqué or rich Valenciennes ; 
underskirt bordercd with a very 
deep box-plaited colante headed by 
apuff. Watteay overdress, of which 
the skirt is long and festooned at 
each side with a large rosette; body 
cut out at the top into a round, 
halflow neck ; a puff encircles the 
top and runs down the center in 
front to the belt ; a basque, inclin- 
ing to a point behind, falls over the 
hips and terminates under the 
plait; the basque rounds away 
trom the belt in front ; the shoulders 
are encircled with a fluted organdy 
frill tipped with lace in Elizabeth- 
an style. Sleeve extending tothe 
elbow and finished with lace frills ; 
the lace is everywhere headed with 
silk puffing which requires to be 
two inches wide and set on with 
flat plaits all turned in one direc- 
tion; the belt closes in front with 
a pufftwo anda half inches long, 
having a frill of Jace earound the 
lower edge. White gloves.  Cotf- 
Sure of wheat and a crimson rose. 


SECOND TOILET.—Boy’s suit of 
gray cassimere, trimmed with silk 
galoon and silver buttons; knee 
pants ornamented on the sides, 
and loose jacket over a white un- 
der-body ; the pocket falls are elab- 
orately ornamented, also the cuffs 
of the sleeves; the galoon, being 
very narrow, is set on in short 
atraps, meeting the buttons, Straw 
hat with stiff plume at the sideand 
broad ribbon band. 


Tirep TorLeT.—Young lady’s 
dinner costume. Short dress of 
violet silk, skirt encircled by two 
gathered puffs set a little distance 
apart and bordered with satin pip- 
ing; sleeve ornamented on. the 
back with three folds, two of satin 
and one of silk, with large roscttes 
set on at intervals; the folds ter- 
minate under the lowest rosette ; 
two rows of piping at the bottom. 
Overdress of white organdy, made 
with a broad, round, gored apron 
gathered up into long sashes; this 
is attached to the belt in gathers 
around the sides and back ; skele- 
ton budy, cut with a point upon 
each shoulder; it is bordered with 
a tluted ruffle and farther trimmed 
wit? rosettes of organdy down the 
front of the apron and at the top 
or the sashes. This garment is 
very pret‘y and simple, and pos- 
sesses tn. advantage that it can be 
laundered when soiled; the orna- 
mental dress-belt is put on outside, 
and finished in front with a pointed 
end and cross-strap. If preferred, 


the rosettes may be of silk, match- 
ing the color of the dress; like- 
wise, the latter will look as well 
made of grenadine or organdy. 
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SUMMER BONNETS. 


THERE is no change to speak of 
as yet in bonnets. They are still 
as small as they can be made—hats 
affording much more protection. 
There is less difference also, in 
many respects, than heretofore, be- 
tween hats and bonnets. The for- 
mer are now as often mado of silk 
or lace as the latter—straw being 
little used for cither. 

Simple oval crowns covered with 
black lace, in rows, are very much 
worn trimmed with a wreath anda 
bird, or an aigrette, or a wreath 
with a bunch of flowers on the 
front or at the sides, the cordon ex- 
tending down the back of the hat, 
over the chignon to the shoulder. 
The imitations of real black lace 
are 80 perfect now, and the quality 
so good, that the cost of the genu- 
ine can very well be dispensed with. 

A very pretty hat is formed of 
rows of lace, with a pointed edge, 
and trimined with a wreath of large 
green buttercups. 

Another has an inside row of 
standing lace, outside of which isa 
wreath of blackberry-leaves ; down 
the center is the beautiful head and 
long slender plume of a tropical 
bird. 

Crepe bonnets are made and trim- 
med in one color, the brides or 
necklace only having often an edg- 
ing of blonde, or a blonde laid flat 
upon them. <A bow of lace and 
ribbon always ornaments the neck- 
lace in front. 

A very late style of diadem_ bon- 
net in sky blue crepe is trimmed 
in front with a coronet of blue dai- 
sies, supported by a standing quill- 
ing of the evepe at the back. The 
bonnet is composed of two more of 
these upright quillings, ornamented 
with a cordon of daisies, which fall 
over the chignon. The quillings 
are continued down the sides, form- 
ing a necklace, headed with a bias 
of blue satin, and ornamented with 
acluster of blue satin bows, with 
daisies in the center. 

A hat of Italian straw of the Vaw- 
dois shape is prettily trimmed with 
a wreath of wild-flowers and bows 
and ends of black velvet. A nar- 
row black lace is laid flat upon the 
edge of the hat. 

A very pretty round pouf bonnet 
of black tle is trimmed in front 
with a wreath of wild roses, buds, 
and foliage, which is continued so 
as to form a trail upon the left side. 
At the back there is a group of 
black satin bows, the ends of which 
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are brought forward to the sides, 
and form brides, edged with narrow 
black lace, and ornamented with a 
spray of roses and foliage. 

A round traveling-hat of black 
crinoline is edged with a narrow 
black lace, headed by two pipings 
of nasturtion-colored satin. A band 
composed in the same way is pasa- 
ed around the crown, and the orna- 
nents consist of a group of shaded 
marigolds, and aigrette of short, 
curled, black ostrich feathers. 

Wide trimmed straw hats are 
very generally in vogue for ladies 
and children for seaside and coun- 
try wear. A very pretty method 
of trimming the fluted straws is to 
divide the flutings with very nar- 
row ribbon, surmounting the crown 
with a group of falling loops and 
bows. 

————_+@- 


DESCRIPTION OF SUITS AND 
MORNING COSTUME. 


(See full page Engraving.) 
Fia. 1.—Traveling-suit of “ ce- 


dar-berry”” mohair, poplin, or Mo-. 


zambique, trimmed with brown 
silk and fringe; the underskirt is 
made with a deep flounce, set on in 
flat plaits tavo inches apart, so as 
to produce but a little fullness; the 
edge of the flounce is hemmed, and 
the line of stitching covered with 
silk piping ; three rows of the same 
at the top; overskirt in the form 
of two round aprons, the back deep- 
er than the front, and festooned in 
cross-plaitr, extending to the depth 
of nine inches from the belt, under 
a strap trimmed with three rows 
of piping, and terminating in an 
upright bow composed of three 
loops, one above and two below 
the cross-strap: from this falls a 
short sash-end, bordered with pip- 
ing, and finished across the bottom 
with fringe; the bow is made of 
silk. The aprons are caught to- 
gether on the hip with a silk bow, 
and others are set in a line below, 
upon the underskirt. The cape 
has the effect of being double—a 
round shape, with a mantelet over; 
which is set on, and the joining 
concealed by the trimming. The 
mantelet descends into a little 
jacket-tab behind, passing under 
the belt; the front has small rezvers 
and square sashes. The round 
cape is high in the neck, and closed 
with buttons; the otber is low, 
and does not meet at the belt. 
Round hat of gray Neapolitan, or- 
namented with flowers. ‘‘Cedar- 
berry ” gloves. 

“Cedar-berry” is the now fash- 
ionable name of a certain light 
shade of steel-color tinged with 
blue, or a blue lavender. 


Fig. 2.—Carriage or promenade 
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suit, in two shades of green silk; 
skirt of light green, banded with 
folds of the darker shade ; overskirt 
of light green, made in tunic-shape, 
with a double panier, and bordered 
with a box-plaited ruffle, set on 
with a piping, and bound with the 
darker green. Basque of the lat 
ter, with apron-front, square across 
the bottom, and cut off in an 
oblique direction toward the fan, 
from which a band is thrown across 
to divide the paniers; the lower 
panter is caught up, underneat!, in 
the center, thus causing the rutiic 


to describe two curves; the basque | 


| 
| 


has avery short skirt around the | 


back ; the body opens with rcv 
faced with light green, and cuils o! 
the latter ornament the sleeves: 
the ornament upon the belt is com. 
posed of two broad loops and short 
ends. Fan upon the shoulder; the 
trimming upon the upper garmeni 
consists of green silk fringe, and 
satin piping, matching the darker 
shade. Front of basque finished 


rs, 


with a double row of satin buttons, | 


and cable cord loops connecting 
them ; the apron is divided through 
the center, and the buttons, with 
cross-straps, continued the entire 
length, four being sufficient for 
body and skirt included. ‘The re. 
cers and cuffs are bordered with a 
fold of satin and fringe. In select- 
ing the materials for this suit, care 
should be taken to have sliades of 


green that harmonize. Bonnet of 
crape, in the lighter grecn, orna- 
mented with dark foliage and o 


large shaded green or violet pansy. | 


Light green gloves. 


Fic. 3.—Morning attire. [ali 
fitting jacket and skirt of white 

igue, cut out in points, which are 
beand with colored mohair braid ; 
the skirt is gored; pockets bound 
to correspond ; the jacket opens in 
front with revers the entire length, 
over a vest vandyked around thie 


edge; bias flounce on the bottom | 


of the jacket ; vandyked cufts and 
epaulets; a rosette upon the shoul- 
cer. Buff pique, made in this way, 
is very pretty trimmed with coral- 
colored braid. Buff or gray linen 
is quite as appropriate as pique. 


Fic. 4.—Carriage or walking-suit 
of grenadine; skirt ruffled very 
nearly the entire length, ruffles 
hemmed and shirred on ; half-fitting 
basque; the front folds across at 
the belt with a lozenge opening 
the length of the waist, and a sash 
apron; the skirt is straight across 
the hips, and the back formed with 
two sashes the shape of the apron, 
and a narrow point the length of 
the sides between. Trimming— 
satin ribbon laid in double box- 
plaits at intervals, the edges of the 
upper plait being tacked together 
over the center, and frills of black 
lace; the body of the dress is made 
in fine puffs; or, if preferred, the 
basque may have a thin silk lining, 
and a white puffed body be substi- 
tuted for the dresa-waist. 
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* Rosr BELL is of ine Leghorn, 
very tapering in crown, the brim being 
a continuation of theslope. The trim- 
ming is of roses und satin, the whole 
hetne protected by an illusion flowing 
vail, 


THE ikMA is ®& Nal composed of 


lace. The trimming is an exquisite 
arrangement of moss and grasses apd 
ribbon ends, 


The above are now on exhibition at 
Joun R. Terry’s, No. 19 Union 
Square. 
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PEARI. AND DIAMOND SET FROM 
Batu, Buack & Co.’s.—The brooch 
is composed of a large central pearl, 
surrounded by diamonds, and beyond 
these a border of pcarls and the bar, 
supporting the pin, with a diamond 
in cither end, pendant, a solitaire and 
pear pear]. The knob of the ear-drop 
contains a pearl and four diamonds ; 
from this swing a pearl and a diamond 
studded bar; the chains meet under a 
octagon holder, with a diamond on 


each side; the pendants attached to 
the bar comprise four round and one 
pear pearl, the latter falling below a 
solitaire. This rich sct is valued at 
1,120. The gems are mounted in 
tine gold and black enamel. 


——_—_——_~**s eo 


SUMMER CLOAKS. 


Two seasons ago a sleeveless 
clonk attracted a great deal of at- 
tention; now quite as many are 
worn without sleeves as with. To 
many of them the upper part is 
simply a cape, the lower part asort 
of upper-skirt looped up at the 
sides or drawn up in the center of 
the back. Wide laces or fringe are 
the trimmings most worn; and 
these are arranged as a collar, or to 
form a cape or square, or as bre- 
telles, or in a fan-like form upon 
the back. 

The sleeveless mantles have in- 
variably deep lace falls at the arm- 
holes, while those with sleeves have 
usually wide lace cuffs. One of 
the most distingué has received the 
name of the Eglantine. It is with- 
out sleeves, fits tight to the waist, 
is bordered at the armholes and 
eleewhero with deep rich lace, head- 
ed with satin cogues, and is looped 
up behind under a manteau abbé 
gaant, that falls hardly half-way 
down the skirt of the robe, and is 
fastened at the back of the neck 
with a satin bow. The Montespan 
casaque, trimmed with festoons of 
rich lace, is rounded off in front 
and looped up high behind—to form 
panters—under lappets of lace 
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falling from the neck, where it is 
ornamented with a deep lace collar, 
while the slightly loose sleeves 
have cuffs to match. A pardessus 
without sleeves, and made with a 
small pelerine trimmed with lace, 
Surmounted by cogues, and ar- 
ranged in festoons, has a large ro- 
sette in the middle of the back, to 
which is attached a bouffante that 
falls partly over the opening behind 
formed by the skirts of the mantle 
—which are trimmed to match the 
pelerine—being sharply rounded 
off, and which show beneath them 
at the back an underskirt, bordered 
with an ordinary flounce, and fall- 
ing almost half-way down the skirt 
of the robe. 

An elegant mantle in blue faye 
has long lappets hanging down in 
front, trimmed with a flounce, with 
plissé beading, and having a narrow 
edging of lace at the bottom. The 
mantle in other respects resembles 
a shawl, except that it is trimmed 
all round to match the lappets, has 
simulated sleeves, and is -open be- 
hind up to the waist, where it is 
ornamented with the conventional 
bow. A collar is formed of plaited 
ribbon. 

A very simple yet stylish out-door 
garment with muslin dresses con- 
sists of a black silk pelerine cape 
cut square in the back and finished 
with a stylish double bow and ends. 
It is edged with ruffles, fringe, or 
lace, and may be worn over any 
dress—white, black, or colared. 

The little pelerine capes are a 
favorite and most convenient fin- 
ish to any summer costume, either 
made in black silk or en suite. 
They are generally fastened down 
to the waist behind, and have the 
ornamental bow attached to a belt, 
so that it can be worn with or with- 
out the cape. 

Linen suits, linen wraps, and 
long linen sacks are very much in 
vogue for traveling wear. They 
are convenient also as a protection 
from the dust in riding in the coun- 
try. They are trimmed with ruffles, 
and also with white or colored 


braid, the latter especially for chil- 


dren and young girls. 

Very pretty linen suits are trim- 
med with ruffles and white braid, 
and worn with white linen travel- 
ing-hats. 

A waterproof or Scotch wrap will 
be found necessary if the advance 
is made intoa colder region—a scar- 
let Scotch wrap being the most fash- 
ionable. 

A thin burnoose of black grena- 
dine or white or striped tissue will 
be found a useful addition to the 
summer wardrobe ; they are always 
fashionable and stylish, and most 
convenient for general wear. 
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NEW TWILLED FOULARDS. 

AMONG the newest and prettiest 
materials for summer suits are the 
English twilled foulards. They 
are light, cool, and very durable, 
by far the most serviceable of any 
silk goods of the same price. The 
cost, however, is exorbitant, consid- 
ering the price at which they can 
be bought in London. Two dol- 
lars per yard here, two and three 
English shillings there, or from 
fifty to seventy-five cents American 
money. Allowing for the differ- 
ence of gold and duty, $1.25 ought 
to be a good price for them. 

The designs are mainly fine 
stripes and little figures, and the 
colors are very bright and pretty. 
There are also full lines of twilled 
foulards in plain colors, which are 
used for over-dresses, the striped or 
figured foulard forming the petti- 
coat. 

Among the figured foulards are 
many delicate patterns suitable for 
either morning or evening dresses 
—white grounds with bright blue 
sprigs, leaves, or broken lines ; 
pearl-gray grounds with blue, green 
or crimson figures, which trim ex 
quisitely with satin and fringe of 
the color of the sprig. 

The changeable Japanese silks 
are fully equal in effect to change- 
able taffetas silk. These goods 
are new this season, and range from 
$1.5) to $2.00 per yard. How they 
will wear, and whether they will 
soon tarnish and lose their beauty 
remain to be seen. 

The pure mohair alpacas, at 
about sixty-five cents per yard, are 
among the handsomest and best 
goods in the market. The delicate 


buffs and salmon-color, shading off 


into a pale creamy tint, are deli- 
cious, and compose elegant cos- 
tumes trimmed with black velvet 
or narrow folds of the same, alter- 
nating with fine satin folds of the 


same shade. 
————__-@ © + —__——-—————-" 


LACE BASQUES AND STRIPED 
ARABS, 

THESE are the most stylish gar- 
ments that we have for out-door 
wear. The basques are exhibited 
mainly in black or white Llama 
lace, and range from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars. They are pret- 
tiest worn over a full mohair or 
grenadine dress, as they sit close 
to the figure, and look contracted 
if worn over a tight robe. 

The Arabs are simply scarfs of 
striped Byzantine cloth, white, in- 
closed in fine gold lines, and alter- 
nating with crimson, or blue or 
green, or a cluster of variegated 
stripes, in a “jardini¢re” pattern. 
These are very pretty for sea-side 
or evening wear. 
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SASH FOR SILK OR GRENADINE 
DRESS. 


Tus is formed of two straight pieces 
of material gathered into the belt; the 
first is divided half its length through the 
center, and the second to the notch of 
the upper, corners revered, and faced with 
same material as the binding, which ex- 
tends around the entire edge of each 
sash; three bows graduated in size—the 
top being smallest. For silk, satin bind- 
ing and revers are most effective; silk cr 
satin is appropriate for grenadine. The 
belt should be piped on both sides. 


GRENADINE HOUSE DRESS. 


BLack, trimmed with green, or chintz gimp. Gored skirt, with thered fullness 

around the back; it is enc rcled by three bias flounces, finished with a very narrow 

piouns of the same material, and headed with gimp, one inch to one inch and a half 
road. 

There are very pretty kinds in market; one, in particular, a broad embossed band, 
om Thumb fringe, trims grenadine beautifully; the flounces are 
gathered. French waist, with revers, and wide collar; the body and sleeves are 
striped with gimp, the lengths being graduated upon the latter. Belt trimmed with 
gimp ; the ornament behind is composed of three large loops. one upright and two 
turned down, with a rosette, instead of cross-strap, between. The neck, vevers, collar, 
pf sg yes loops are bordered with one row of gimp; rosette of gimp at the point 
of the neck. 


GRECIAN SCARF. 


A BLUE scarf, embroidered in each end 
with a crescent and star, in Carcmbier 
and white. The edge is finished with 
blue gimp, and each corner hung with a 
silk tassel; the center is drawn upin a 
loose bow. Price $1.25. 


WHITE CAPE. 


ORGANDY or embroidered Swiss with- 
out shoulder-ceams; a row of inserting 
describes points around the lower part; 
beyond this a straight row of insertion, 
and a fluted ruffle around the entire edge. 
Lace or embroidered inrertion may be 
employed according to taste, and a nar- 
row lace edge improves the ruffling ; bow 
of ribbon at the throat. Capes of this 
description are stylish for full dress or 
demi-toilet for ladies and Misses. Plain 
organdy cut ih this shape, and simply 
finished with a crimped or fluted ruffle, is 
much admired. A silk, white, or grena- 
dine dress should be worn with either 
style. 


LINEN WALKING-SUIT. 


Dress and mantelet of gray or buff linen, trimmed with brown mohair braid; a 
narrow fold, cut ont in points upon the lower edge, is ret around the skirt with very 
little fullness, and headed with straight rows of braid; the skirt is gored in the style 
usual for mohair or silk, and gathered across the back; sleeve trimmed at the hand 
in same style. The mantelet is cut with nen ends in front, held into the waist 
by a belt; the back is in one piece, divided, in the lower part, nearly to the waist; 
the edge notched, and headed with braid in plain rows; ree bow upon the back, 
under which the belt is fastened so as to draw the garment in to define the agure. 
The points are bound with braid. Maltese g ornaments very nicely. 
mode is distingue for making pigue suits. 
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JUSTINA OVERSKIRT—(Front and Back views.) 
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A DREssy garment made of black silk or grenadine, trimmed with box-plaiting of satin, set on with narrow gimp through the center, and black lace ; it is composed 
of six gores—the apron, two gores upon each side, and the back; over the last is suspended a long sash with a pyramid cut out of the end; the back width and adjacent 
side gores are festooned under the ends of this sash; the side seam has no fullness; the gores are also festooned to the apron, which, like the sash, is cut out at the 
bottom; the belt is trimmed with gimp, and the ornament upon the back is made of three large loops; a cross strap and a tab describing a round point and gathered up 
in plaits under the cross strap. If preferred, a ruffle an inch and a half wide may be substituted for the lace. 


THE SULTANA BONNET AND HAT. 
THE Queen (English) says: ‘The 
‘Sultana’ bonnets and hats have 
been submitted to our notice; the 
fabric of which they are made is 
an American invention, and, like 
many other American inventions 
that come to us from across the At- 
lantic, we find it very suitable for 
the purpose for which it is destined. 
The bonnets and hats we have in- 
spected are white, and have all the 
effect of white chip, fine, and o 
good color; Lut, unlike chip, the 
material is not pliable. It isa mix- 
ture, we are informed, of swan’s- 
down and cotton, but is so manu- 
factured that it looks as if it was 
plaited and sewn together, row up- 
on row,asstraworchip. It is made 
in all colors, and has the advantage 
of being waterproof and extremely 
durable, an excellent quality in this 
capricious climate. Ihe white hats 
are uncommonly pretty for spring 
wear. When bound and trimmed 
with velvet and feathers, few styles 
could be more suitable for children 
and young girls. These Sultana 
patent hats and bonnets are to be 
obtained from all fashionable mil- 
liners and straw hat manufacturers, 
and we have do doubt will become 
popular as they become known.” 


——eee—____. 
INFANTS’ PATTERNS. 


THe August number will contain a com- 
plete set of infants’ patterns, 


SURPLICE BODY WITH BASQUE. 


(Front and Back view.) 

SvurTaBxe for a silk or poplin dress ; the basque and waist are separated by a belt; 
the neck is finished with satin trimming; a cluster of folds with satin trimming at 
the top, and black thread lace at the bottom passes over the shoulders, forming a 
pointed derthe ; the skirt is bordered with two folds set a little distance apart with 
satin trimming heading cach ; the bottom of the sleeve is ornamented with folds, 
satin and lace to correspond ; belt edged with satin, crossing with a strap in front 
and ornament behind composed of a rosette and short sash, which is finished with a 
fold on the edge. 


‘““ DIAMOND” NEEDLES. RIBBONS AND FLOWERS. 
Every lady who uses them says they! Rrszons and flowers are the ornaments 


are the very dest. used this season, and they are very appro- 
: priate and becoming. The revival of 
“DEMO ™! satin ribbons has proved a great success ; 


and nothing prettier than the narrow- 
striped satin ribbons, in two colors, has 
been seen in that department fora long 
time, 


Ons lady writes us: “There is more in 
DEmMoREST, in one month, than in the 
other magazines for a whole year.” 
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LADY’S NIGHT ROBE. 


A Lone, loose sack of jaconet, trimmed 
front and back alike with oblique straps 
of embroidered inserting, set in between 
jaconet folds; these straps and folds meet 
in the back through the center, forming a 
series of points; the outer edge is ont- 
lined by a fold of jaconet an inch wide, 
stitched down on each side. The fold 
containing the button-holes is bordered 


with a narrow ruffling. Standing collar 
of embroidery, with ruffled edge. Plain 
sleeve shaped to the arm, and trimmed 
upon the upper surface to corres 

with the body of the garment. 


——_ oeo——_— 


COMMENCE MAKING UP te od 

WE are giving our orders for e 
eftver: works Woolas sets of china, diction- 
aries, reticules, sewing-machines, panes, 
melodeons, mnsical-boxes, and lots o 
other things, all of which wili be needed 
between this and the first of January. 
Make up your clubs early, and get the 
first also prompt attention. 
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TWO VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTARY 
PATTERN-SHEETS. 

WE take pleasure in presenting our pa- 
trons with the supplementary sheets they 
will find in this number. One contains 
three full sized patterns, viz.: the Arre- 
Jine apron, Salome cloak, and a fashiona- 
ble linen collar; the other is a collection 
of braid and embroidery designs, new 
and desirable, for ornamenting pique, 
cambric, or linen dresses and undergar- 
ments. 

Braiding is*very pretty for children’s 
wear; the effect of brown or blue, upon 
buff or gray material, is quite rich. Pearl- 
color and white are also braided with 
white, or mixed black and white. 


—_— ~-*@e ——— 


PRICES OF PERFORATED BRAID 
AND EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
Eacu pattern is numbered on the 
braid-sheet, and furnished at the 
following prices : 


Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7,—25 cents each. 
Nos. 3, 4, 9, 10,—15 cents each. 
No. 8,—80 cents. 

Alphabets, $1.00 to $1.50 per set. 


We have the largest stock, the 
best qualities, and the latest pat- 
terns of braid and embroidery that 
can be found anywhere in this 
country; they are mailed, post 
free, on receipt of price. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT FOR JULY. 

LINEN CoLLarR.—This fashionable 
shape of round collar is now made 
with the usual simple stitching around 
the edge or ornamented with a fluted 
ruffie from half an inch to an inch 
wide—a ruffle of Valenciennes lace 
makes a pretty finish. If it is desir- 
ous to enlarge the shape, this can be 
done by lengthening it upon the ends, 
to make it of proper size for different 
persons. dJaconet makes the best 
ruffling. ,; 

ARRELINE AprRON.—Intended fo 
linen, striped or plaid white muslin, or 
jaconet. The waist is cut out in one 
piece, with the pocket forms, and the 
skirt without a seam; the pattern 
consists of the waist and half the 
skirt; the edge is trimmed with Cash’s 
frilling and narrow Marseilles braid 
in one row above it. Cluny lace, laid 
over a flat band of colored cambric, 
forms a very pretty finish. The low- 
er part of the waist and pocket forms 
require to be neatly sewn upon the 
skirt, without any fullness. 

SALOME CLOAK.—A garment for 
street wear, to be made of black silk, 
and ornamented with satin trimming; 
the shape is half-fitting. The effect 
of the back is the same as the front, 
with the exception of its being, of 


course, all in One piece. There are 
two side gores which are seamed to- 
gether under the arm, and this seam 
occurs directly above the center of 
the middle tab with which the bot- 
tom is finished. The trimming runs 
over the shoulder to the edge on 
both sides, being carried all the way 
over the scams, uniting the side gores 
with the rest of the body. The pat- 
tern consists of seven pieces, as fol- 
lows: one front, half the back, two 
side gores, one pointed tab, like those 
used at the lower edge of the pores, 
and two sleeve pieces, the wider being 
the upper side, 
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DALLAS BLOUSE. 


a — \ Be ' Yor a boy of three to four years of age. 
eee NESS fi = \ <<. | Raff pique, or gray linen, trimmed with 
= ae WSS sal SS WS white cotton braid and rice buttons; gored 
front; body and skirt cut together; small 
> ;evers at the neck, and buttons and but- 
i ~4 | ton-holes the entire Jength; jacket, back, 

> | : and skirt gathered under the lappets 
a = = around the waist; pocket-forms, revers. 
and lappets outlined with braid. This 
_ mode is suitable for cashmere, mohair, or 
poplin, trimmed with gimp or silk braid. 


CHILD'S GRENADINE DRESS. 

CoLoRED grenadine, trimmed with ruffles of the same, and chintz gimp; the skirt 
is gored in front and at the sides, gathered into the belt, around the back, full, and 
a little over the hips; it is encircled with bias ruffles, with the exception of the front | 
width, which is ornamented with ©! \icht rows of gimp; the rufiles are gathered, | 
and the top one headed with gimp, \ ich is also carried over the seams of the front 
gore; neck cut out square and barred with gimp; dre/edles formed by two ruffles with 
gimp heading; plain rows at the bottom of sleeve; belt has a short, square, ruffled | 
sash, attached to the back with a bow. Puffed cambric underbody. Pique can be 
made in this style, with flated jaconet ruffles, and Maltese braid as trimming. | 


BOY'S SAILOR SUIT. 


Gray cassimere jacket, vest, and pants; the latter cut wide at th® bottom, and | 
trimmed upon the side with bine silk increasing in width toward the edge; a row of 
buttons is carried down through the center. Half fitting jacket, faced with silk and 
buttons; false vest, plain, inclining to a point at the bottom; silk cuffs; broad, 
white collar, and blue tie. The silk trimming is neatly stitched upon the cloth. A 
straw sailor hat, with broad band and streamers, completes this jaunty costume. 
It is appropriate for a boy of five to eight years. 


LETTIE APRON. 


Tuis is suitable for white s, silk, 
or mohair, and, belted in with a sash, 
forms a preey overdress for little chil- 
dren. The cut represents mohair, trim- 
med with narrow gimp upon the edge or 
front @ la militaire. It consists of e 
pieces—front entire, and back divided 
through the center and joined with but- 
tons; the seams occur under the arms, 

nd the openings for the latter extend to 
the waist. White goods, such as nain- 
sook, linen, etc., should be trimmed with 
Marseilles or Maltese braid. 
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FELICIE APRON. 
(Front and Back View.) 

Loose gored shape, low-necked, with short, round caps in lieu of sleeves; the 
corners at the top, in the back, are cut off rounding. French lawn, or nainsook, 
is suitable material. The front is ornamented with a straight row and four oblique 
lines of embroidered inserting, and the edge bordered with a ruffle finished with 
narrow Valenciennes lace: narrow embroidered edging forms an equally pretty 
trimming. The pattern consists of four gores—two joined in front with the needle- 
work band and other seams under the arms. The front view represents it hanging 
plain, and the back with a colored sash tied around the waist. 


GARMENTS of this kind require to be 
made of fine linen or cambric; three- 
cighths of a yard of material make 
one; itis cut out in two pieces seamed 
together on the shoulders and under the 
arms; the seams require to be neatly run 
and filled; hem the neck and the lower 
edge; trim the neck with needle-work 
edge; the slecve with a band of pomechso| 
andan edging; a row of inserting shoul 
be set in the shoulder seam; the front is 
finisL... ...th a wide flat plait, stitched 
down on both edges, and beyond this, 
upon either side, a row of inserting. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


Wo. ¥. 


THis design, by B. F. THomas, 
Architect, 341 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, is suitable for either a sub- 
urban or country villa, and com- 
bines all the advantages of a good | | 
internal arrangement (in a not over | 
large structure), with a pleasing 
and picturesque exterior. 

The collocation of the various 
masses with the ornamental ap- 
pendages of essential portions—can- 
opy, bay, and cornice—are arranged 
with a due regard to harmony and 
symmetry. These, with the stu- 
died combination of the different 
masses of lights and shadows, and 
a broken outline of roof against 
the sky, form a whole that many | 
will regard with pleasure and sat- | 
isfaction. | 

This building, if surrounded by 
a moderate domain of a few acres, 
should rise from a smooth green 
sward, gently sloping on either 
side, with gravel walks, winding 
in pleasing curvature over the sur- 
face and around the mansion, inter- 
spersed with shrubs, shade-trees, 
and evergreens. 

All these should form and make 
up the leading features, and will 
combine to render the whole, the 
building and surroundings (to the 
appreciative eye), a pleasing object 
in the landscape. 

By an examination of the interior 
plan, it will be found to contain 
ample accommodations for a family 
of moderate size, living in a style 
of simple elegance. 

The main entrance is through a 
front and vestibule door. A the 
hall, 7 by 11; B parlor, 14 by 20; 
Clibrary, 12 by 15; D dining-room, 
13 by 17; # study, 8 ft. 6 in. by 
8 ft. 6 in., with a small cabinet, e, 
inclosed with glass doors; F’ kitch- 
en, 12 by 16; G@ piazza; H ser- 
vant’s pantry, 8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 
in.: I closet. There is a passage 
from the dining-room leading to 
the rear-piazza and back-door. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 


On the second floor we have J J 


etc., sleeping-rooms; and X bath- 
room, containing a bath-tub and 
water-closet. It will be seen, at a 
glance, that the rooms are each 
supplied with closets. 
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In the matter of water arrange- 
ment, care has been taken to keep 
the fixtures and pipes in the inte- 
rior away from contact with the 
wall, where they would be exposed 
to the cold, and liable to freeze in 
winter. 

There is a direct access through 
the rear hall to the bath-room, over 
a part of the kitchen. A door in 
this passage closes off, when desira- 
ble, all access to bath-room, except 
from the principal chamber. This 
isolation, when desirable, gives im. 
munity from interruption by the 
other inmates, at times necessary, 
especially when young children re- 
quire, for a while, the occupation 
of the bath-room. 

There is a cellar under the whole, 
with a servant’s water-closet, and 
laundry-room under the kitchen, 
with stationary wash-trays, com- 
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municating with the kitchen above 
by the back stairway. 


Walnut and Ash for Interior 


Decoration.—The employment of 


walnut and ash for the interior fin- 
ishing of houses during the last 
few years, more especially for floors 
and wainscoting, has come much 
in vogue. 
these indigenous woods has ren- 
dered them comparatively cheap— 
the great difficulty being to pro- 
cure them properly seasoned for 
immediate use. This more particu- 
larly applies to walnut. It having 
almost entirely superseded the use 
of mahogany, for cabinet-ware and 
furniture, has increased the de- 
mand to such an extent that the 
market could not be supplied with 
the seasoned material—that process 
requiring a long time for its accom- 
plishment. Walnut, when well 
seasoned, assumes a rich brown 
tint; more pleasing, and much su- 
perior to the dark, dull hue of the 
green timber, or that which is only 
partially seasoned. In the latter 
case the kiln-drying process is 
much resorted to; which is com- 
mendable, and answers the purpose 
well, the process being much more 
rapid than the natural one. 

Ash, when well oiled or var- 
nished, is an excellent substitute 
for oak, which it very much resem- 
bles ; and, being of softer texture, 
it yields more readily to the tools 
of the workman, and is consequent- 
ly attended with less expense in 
the working. 

These woods harmonize well to- 
gether for interior finishing of 
houses, especially for doors and 
other panel-work. For the surface, 
a coat of linseed-oil is preferable to 
varnish, as the latter has a tenden- 


The plentiful supply of 
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cy to destroy that artistic effect so 
natural to them, and which it is 
desirable to preserve. 

Alternate strips of walnut and 
ash, two inches wide, are now much 
used in our houses for wainscoting 


of rooms—more particularly the - 


hall and basement-apartments, and 
bath-rooms. 

Where economy is an object, and 
& pretty effect is desired at a small 
outlay, it is only put behind the 
sink and wash-trays, in kitchen or 
laundry, and bath-tub, wash-basin, 
and fixtures of bath-room. In all 
cases it should be capped with 
a neat moulding. In bath-room, 
the wainscot should be not less 
than four feet high; in kitchen, 
except behind sink ahd wash-trays, 
three feet will be sufficient. 

Walnut and ash are prepared, for 


| this purpose, one-half inch in thick- 


ness (a great saving), ready for use, 
by the mills, in which condition it 
can be easily packed and exported 
to any part of the country where it 
may be wanted. 

These woods have been much 
used, in this way, for the flooring 
of stores, halls, and kitchen-rooms, 
which experience has proven not 
to be commendable. By being ex- 
posed to wet, from damp feet, and 
other causes, the color of the wal- 
nut seems to blend into the ash; 
and the whole soon assumes a dark, 
dingy, unpleasant BL POSTanee, not 
at all desirable. 


DYEING THE HAIR. 


THIs has now become such a 
common practice, that the most in- 


jurious results are to be feared from 


it. The compounds used for the 
purpose are advertised as openly 
as soap for family washing, and 
almost as extensively. In walking 
along the principal streets, or visit- 
ing places of public resort, one can 
but be struck with the number of 
yellow-haired women, and closer 
examination will often reveal the 
fact of dye having been used, the 
hair presenting a dead and horribly 
unnatural appearance, and being 
totally out of harmony with the 
eyes and complexion. 

A medical journal says : 

‘“The dyes now sold, warranted 
harmless, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the golden yellow hair now 
so fashionable, are all made of a 
mixture of nitric and hydro-chlori¢ 
acids—that is, of aqua regia, the 
solvent of gold. The characteristic 
odor of these two powerful acids is 
to a great extent disguised by 
perfumes. It has ‘no alkali in 
its composition’—only dangerous 
acids.” 
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GARDENING FOR JULY. 


‘A pracious mother art thou, kind July, 
Thy lap all laden with most precious 
things; 
Earth secms to mingle with the distant 
bky, 
That sheds a hallow’d light upon thy 
wings.” 


RADIANT Summer reigns su- 
preme; and now the shady dells of 
the country offer such tempting re- 
treats, and the green woods call us 
to Jviter under their high tree-tops 
and list to nature’s teachings. 
Such pure lessons of wisdom may 
be gathered in their recesses, such 
visions of the future flit through 
our heads, and we feel that, far 
from the turmoils of city life, ear- 
nest resolves of a better, higher, 
purer life are engendered, and will 
bear fruit. All Nature worships 
the Supreme Giver of every bless. 
ing. Not a tiny leaf, or blade of 
grass, or bit of moss or lichen, but 
teaches usa lesson. We may find 
“sermons in books,” and books of 
learning in the wide-spread fields 
and meadows. It is summer every- 
where. 

* The little bird sits at hie door in the enn, 

Still like a blossom among the leaves, 

And leta his whole being overrun 
With the deluge of summer he re- 

ceives.” 

Everything in animate nature feels 
its influence. Wherever the eye 
glances, the ground is covered with 
flowers and exquisite grasses.— 
Trailing vines overhang the small- 
er shrubs and trees, and over all 
comes an overpowering, drowsy 
fragrance from the mingling in- 

cense of thousands of flowers. 

Now our pastures and lawns be- 
gin to show the effect of our care- 
ful culture. The Verbena beds are 
in full bloom—almost dazzling the 
eye of the beholder with their bril- 
liancy ; such varied tints, such 
marvellous colorings and stripings 
and “eyes,” as the florist’s skill and 
careful hybridization has produced, 
few other flowers exhibit. 

The “noveltics” are very beau- 
tiful. Birdof Paradise fully equals 
in brilliant hues its namesake—al- 
beit its color is of such a vivid 
Scarlet, that we think the ‘“ Red 
Bird of Virginia” had better have 
been its nomenclature. Celestial 
Blue comes as near toa true blue 
shade as a verbena can, although 
it borders on the purplish. Star 
exhibits very starry eyes on a deep 
maroon ground-work; and Scarlet 
Circle is well named—better than 
many verbenas are; for we depre- 
cate the practice of giving such 
senseless names to plants as is in 
vogue at the present day. Colossus 
also isin harmony with its name, 
as the flowering truss is immense, 
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and its color a perfect crimson. 
White Rover is also well named, as 
it is a profuse bloomer and throws 
its heavily-laden branches far out 
from the main stalk. 

Space would fail us to enumerate 
all the rare species of verbenas 
which the florists present to us. 
The “ novelties ” number upward 
of thirty—all most rich and rare. 

Verbenas require good culture 
to bloom and seed well. Super- 
phosphate of lime, dug near the 
roots—but taking great care not 
to touch them—will make them 
flourish finely. Use one large iron 
spoonful to each plant, and repeat 
the dose every three or four weeks. 
Watering with liquid manure 
greatly enhances their beauty. 
Frequent waterings—twice a week, 
at least—will make them bloom 
profusely. Werbenas bloom much 
better for cutting their blossoms 
often; for each flower you pluck, 
two more will soon supply its 
place. No plant requires closer 
pruning of its flowers. 

The Diearf Dahlias are much 
admired flowers, and have attained 
to a high perfection. They are 
useful for large beds, and serve 
well for backgrounds, or as single 
specimens on lawns. Silacina Va- 
riegata is most beautiful, and a fine 
bedding varicty. Crystal Palace 
Beauty is of a dazzling scarlet, and 
Alba Floritunda of the most snowy 
white. 

Carnations attract much atten- 
tion at present, and most deserved- 
ly so; for few flowers eclipse them 
in rare tinting and coloring—none 
in fragrance. We highly prize the 
carnation, and consider no collec- 
tion of plants complete without 
them. They have been what is 
called a ‘“ Florist’s flower” for 
many years, and, under a system of 
hybridization, have attained great 
perfection. Numerous are the va- 
rieties now offered for our selec- 
tion. All are desirable—many in- 
dispensable. The Monthly Carna- 
tions are the most attractive to us, 
for they continue their period of 
flowering far into the autumn and 
early winter, and in April are the 
greatest addition to “ window-gar- 
dening.” Their delicately rich 
odor, connected with their brilliant 
color, will always make them prom- 
inent. “Gen. Grant” is of the 
purest white, blooming in full 
clusters, and of the spiciest fra- 
grance. “Mrs. Grant,” we think, 
would have been a better name for 
it; for we dislike the naming of 
everything from a cabbage to a 
carnation, after the “ President of 
these United States.” “ Z’Helair” 
is a brilliant red, and a profuse 
bloomer. “ Vadlant” is a bright 
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scarlet, heavily fringed, large and 
splendid. ‘ Amabilis” is a pure 
rose-pink, fringed with white, and 
very beautiful. ‘“ Defiance” is a 
deep maroon, very fragrant. ‘“Blon- 
din” is of a perfect salmon-colored 
tint, fringed with violet, and very 
attractive. “ Clarisse” is straw- 
colored, flaked with red. We hope 
all our readers will possess at least 
one of these beauties. Their cul- 
ture issimple. They are “ bedding- 
out plants,” and will thrive in any 
border where geraniums, etc., will 
grow. Superphosphate increases 
their thriftiness; and waterings 
with guano, mixed with water, will 
stimulate them. Mix one large 
spoonful to one gallon of water, 
and water thoroughly once a week. 

Carnations receive much atten- 
tion in England ; and their “ Floral 
Shows” exhibit them in the high- 
est perfection. They are easily 
propagated from cuttings struck in 
sand. Fill a flower-pot half full of 
rich potting-soil, and half full of 
sand—-common, or sea-sand ; wet it 
thoroughly, and insert the cuttings 
around the sides of the pot; press 
the sand firmly against them, and 
keep shaded for three days; then 
bring to the light. If the pot can 
be covered with glass, the cuttings 
will strike sooner. 

Fuchsias are our special pets, 
and are now in their glory. Their 
tiny ear-drops sparkle in the dewy 
morning like rare jewels. At this 
scason they require much water. 
Every morning and evening they 
should receive a bountiful supply ; 
and let it remain in the saucer all 
the time. If water is not plenti- 
fully supplied, they will drop their 
buds. To make them bloom in 
autumn and winter, you must pick 
off every bud and flower at this 
time. Thus cheated of their beau- 
ty, they continue their efforts till 
cooler weather comes—then they 
will bloom into Christmas. 

A “novelty” is offered in this 
genus of plants, styled “ The Non- 
parew.” It boasts two corollas— 
one single, and one double. The 
four stamens of the flower produce, 
at the ends of their long filaments, 
four petals, which form the second 
coroila, which is of a purplish blue, 
striped with scarlet. The petals 
are a clear scarlet, and the upper 
corolla a deep blue, veined with 
carmine, producing a most charm- 
ing effect. $2 are offered for this 
rarity. 

Among the ornamental foliaged 
plants are many rare gems. “ Lym- 
phytum Perregrinum” is a splen- 
did, hardy, herbaceous plant, which 
is unequaled. It has large, lance- 
shaped leaves, of brilliant green, 
widely margined with golden yel- 
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low. The new hybrid “ Colens” 
are very beautiful, and differ great- 
ly from the species heretofore of- 
fered. These plants are most de- 
sirable in parterre and “ window 
gardening,” for their brilliant col- 
oring. We deem them indispensa- 
ble. They are of the easiest growth, 
striking root as quickly as a gera- 
nium. ‘“ Salvia Tricolor’ is an ad- 
dition to the hardy ornamental fo- 
liaged plants. Its leaves are broad- 
ly edged with a bright pink, chang- 
ing to white and yellow. “ Sedun 
Cletephium Roseum” is a new va- 
riety of that tribe, which exceeds 
all its species in the beauty of its 
flowers, and will continue in bloom 
from August to November, and, if 
potted, will bloom into the winter. 

At this season we must exercise 
the greatest watchfulness over the 
weeds. They spring up in legions, 
and, if hoed over and raked off 
while young, are easily disposed 
of; but, if allowed to grow and 
prosper, all our rare “novelties” 
are soon overtopped and shadowed. 

Every morning, before break fast, 
we walk out to say “ good-morn- 
ing” to our pets. We pull a weed 
here—scratch up the ground witha 
tiny rake and hoe there—and see 
that all is in order. We watch 
each bud and flower—destroy every 
intruder in the shape of vermin— 
and endeavor to keep our parterres 
unspotted by weeds or worms. We 
allow no stranger-fingers to meddle 
with our properties. No rude hand 
of Goth or Vandal disturbs their 
growth and beauty. The paths are 
cared for by others; but we stake, 
and tic, and prune, and rake, and 
hoe, whenever and wherever it is 
needful. Thus our flowers are 
wholly ours. No other hand gath- 
ers them. We pluck the flowers 
which adorn our breakfast-table, 
and the bouquets which are sent to 
friends—whether they are to grace 
the bride or to adorn the casket of 
those who have fallen asleep. 

This constant care of flowers fully 
repays the outlay of time and 
strength. We rise earlier to visit 
our garden; we walk through its 
paths a dozen times each day; and 
when the straggling moonbeams 
linger lovingly among the flowers, 
we also must gaze upon their 
charms. To us they are a never- 
failing pleasure, a pure delight— 
akin, we think, to the joys of anoth- 
er world! In our garden there are 
no cross looks to encounter—no bit- 
ter words are spoken. -The flowers 
look up at us in their exquisite 
beauty, as if to thank us for all our 
fostering care and kindness. Daily 
we thank God for the flowers. Dai- 
ly we say: “ What shall we render 
unto the Lord for all his mercies?” 
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STRAWBERRIES.—It is not necessary to 
urge upon any one the eating of this de- 
licious fruit; everybody, man, woman, 
and child, anticipates the season with 
pleasure. But we should like to urge 
upon all who possess a few feet of ground 
the wisdom of cultivating a ‘‘ strawberry 
patch.” So great a gift, so profusely be- 
stowed in return fora little labor, ought 
to be shared by the poorest. We hope 
the time will come when fruit will be so 
plentiful and so chea, ‘hat it can be pick- 
ed by the weary, thirsty traveler on 
the roadside. Why should not apple- 
trees, cherry-trees, plum-trees, peach- 
trees, and pear-trees be planted along the 
unsightly fences, hiding them, andsupply- 
ing God's good gifts, without money or 
price, to those who needthem? The man 
who shall firet endow his farm in this way 
will, at small cost, become a public bene- 
factor, and establish a claim to immortali- 
ty. But to return to strawberries: this is 
eo perfect a fruit, 80 exquisite in flavor, 
80 excellent in quality, that cooking, or 
manipulation of any kind, rather impairs 
than improves it. A little white sugar 
and cream is the only addition that can be 
made, and even this is a concession to 
our unnaturally sweetened and perverted 
palates, rather than to the necessities of 
the case. As for strawberry pic, straw- 
berry dumpling, strawberry pudding, and 
the whole range of dishes in which straw- 
berraes are cooked, they should be stricken 
out of every housekeeper's list, with a 
single reservation in favor of ‘* strawber- 
ry cake,’ in which, however, the straw- 
berries are not cooked, and which is so 
great a pet with the male as well as fe- 
male part of every household, that we 
dare not say a word against it, even if it 
was not one of our own special weak- 
nesses. 


To PRESERVE PLUMS oR DamMsons 
WuoLt.—Weigh your fruit, and to every 
pound allow three quarters of crushed 
sugar. Put into stone jars alternate lay- 
ers of fruit and sugar, tic down with 
cloth, and let them stand in an oven after 
bread has been baked in it, until it is 
cold. The next day strain off the syrup, 
boil and clarify it, and pour over the fruit, 
which in the mean timo has been care- 
fully removed to glass jars or china pots. 
Place over them egg tissue-paper, and 
over that thick white paper pasted, oF 
bladder tied strongly down. 

Another method is to put the ee 
into water over a slow fire until they be- 
gin to peel, keeping them under the wa- 
ter; then take the skins off carefully and 
put them into a jar with enough thin 
syrup tocover them completely. Boil the 
eyrap next day, put the plums in, boil 
gently, allow them to stand till cold; re- 
peat the process, turning them fn the sy- 
rup till nearly cold. Take the plums out, 
strain the syrup, add more sugar, skim it, 
put the plums in again and boil them till 
they become quite clear, then put them in 
jars and tie them down with paper. 


GRAPE JELLY—Take garden grapes be- 
fore they are fully ripe, pick them, and 
boil gently with a little water, or small 
cupful, until the juice flows freely, and 
the pulp is dissolved. Strain through a 
thin Swiss muslin bag, pressing the pulp 
through, and boil again for fifteen min- 
utes, before adding the sugar, a ponnd 


off any skum that may rise. Put in 
moulds or glasses, and cover with egg 
paper. Wild grapes will make jelly, but 
not go firm as the cultivated ones. 

BuLacK CURRANT JAm.—Boil together 
for quarter of an hour after it commences 
to bubble, stirring well a mixture compos- 
ed of a pint of juice of red currants, and 
a pound and a quarter of pounded loaf su- 
gar to each pound of currants. 


PRESERVED CHERRIES.—Stone the fruit, 
weigh it, and for every pound, take 
three quarters of pound of loaf sugar. 
First dissolve the sugar in water, in the 
proportion of a pint of water to a pound 
and a half of sugar. Then add the fruit, 
and let it boil as fast as possible for an 
hour, till it begins to jelly. as it soon 
thickens by keeping. Put it in pots, cov- 
er with brandy paper next the fruit, and 
then closely from the air. 


CURRANT JELLY.—Fill a jar with cur- 
rants, and place it in a kettle of boiling 
water. When the juice is expelled, strain 
through a cloth, and to every pint add a 
pound of white sugar. Boil ten minutes, 
skimming till it is quite clear. Black 
currant or grape jelly can be made in the 
same way. 


QuINCcE JELLY.—If quinces are high, a 
jelly may be made of the peels and cores, 
but if the fruit is plenty, boil the whole. 
Allow one quart of water to ten pounds 
of quince. Cover the fruit, and boil until 
tender. . 

Apple jelly may be made in the same 
manner. If it is desired to have the ap- 
ple jelly ofa full pink tinge, let a little 
cochineal be put into it, and that will give 
it color. 


PounD CAKE,—Take one pound of but- 
ter, cream it well, add gradually one 
pound of sugar, and a little grated nut- 
meg; beat these well together. Add by 
degrees the yolks of eight eggs, then the 
whites. Add a pound and a quarter of 
sifted flour, stir it in lightly, and put this 
mixture in hoops or rounds to bake. 


Common, or “ Quick *’ PouNnD CAKE.— 
Five tea-cups of flour; three cups of su- 
gar; one and one-half cup of butter; three 
eggs; one tea-cup of cream; one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus ; two nutmegs. 


Sponae CaKE.—Weigh ten eggs and 
their weight in very fine sugar, and half 
the weight of the eggs in flour; beat the 
yolks with the flour and the whites alone 
to a very stiff froth, then, by degrees, mix 
the whites and the flour with the other 
ingredients, and beat them well half an 
hour. Bake in a quick oven one hour. 
Excellent. 


GoLpD AND SILVER CaKE.— While: The 
whites of eight eggs, one coffec-cup of 
sweet milk, two coffee-cups of sugar, 
four of flour; one of butter, one tea-spoon 
even full of saJeratus, two of cream tar- 
tar; two of lemon extract. 


Yellow.—The yolks of eight egrs, one 
tea-cup sugar, three-fourths do. butter; 
one fourth do. milk, two do. of flour, one 
tea-sapoon of cream tartar, one-half do. 
soda. 


CuRRANT CAKEs.—Take six ounces of 
currants, the same quantity of pounded 
loaf sugar, a little grated nutmeg, half a 
pound of butter, and three-quarters of a 
pound of dried and sifted flour; rub the 
butter with the flour till they be well 
mixed, then add the other ingredients, 
and bind them with three beaten yolks of 
eggs, and two or three spoonfuls of rose 
or orange-flower water. Roll it out and 
cut it into round cakes with the top of a 
wine-glass, or tin. 


Goop Biscuit.—To one quart of sour 


of loaf eugar, tn every pint. Boil with} cream and milk add a tea-epoonful of 


the sugar fifteen minutes longer, taking | saleratus, one of salt; 


dissolve them 


well in the cream ; rub a small tea-spoon- 
ful of cream-tartar in the flour. Bake in 
a quick oven. 


CALEDONIAN CREAM.—The whites of 
two eggs, two spoonfuls of loaf-sugar, 
two of raspberry jamb, two of currant- 
jelly; beat all together with a silver 
spoon, till so thick that the spoon will 
stand upright in it. 


PERSIAN CakE.—Cut four slices of 
sponge cake about an inch thick and of 
an oval shape, but each slice smaller than 
the others. Spread a thick layer of apri- 
cot jam upon the rst and largest slice, 
and then lay the next sized slice upon it; 
spread the second slice with apple mar- 
malade, and cover with the third size, 
which is to be spread in like manner with 
strawberry jam, and covered with the 
smallest size. Press the top lightly with 
the hand, and with a sharp knife cut away 
the central part, so as to leave a wall 
about two inches and a half thick, which 
is to be trimmed outside. Mash up the 
part removed from the center with equal 
parts of white wine and brandy, sufficient 
to flavor, and stir in some thick custard, 
then pour it into the center of the cake. 
Whip the whites of two eggs into a stiff 
froth, pour over the whole, heaping it well 
up in the center, and shake sifted sugar 
thickly on, then place in a quick oven un- 
til the frosting is set. A few pieces of 
strawberry jam, or any other preserve, 
placed round the bottom of the dish, give 
a finish to the whole. 


AticeE Cary's Puppine.—Line a deep 
pie-dish with puff paste, having first but- 
tered it thoroughly; place on this a layer 
of jam, then a layer of custard, then jam, 
then custard, until the dish is nearly full, 
leaving the custard layerat thetop. Slice 
the minced peel and cut it into diamonds, 
and arrange on the top. Bake for twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven; let the pud- 
ding cool, beat up the whites of the eggs 
that were used for the custard into a stiff 
whip with a little powdered sugar; pile 
the whip on as high as possible, and serve. 


CoTTaGE Puppine.—Warm two and a 
half table-spoonfuls of butter, stir in a tea- 
cupful of white sugar, one well-beaten 
ege, put two tea-spoonfuls of cream of 
tartar in one pint of flour, add a tea-spoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in a cup of milk, fla- 
vor with nutmeg orlemon. Bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a slow oven, and 
serve with rich, hot sauce. 


Bortyp APPLE DuMPLINGS.—Select ap- 
ples that will cook quickly, pare and core 
them, leaving the apple whole. Prepare 
a plain paste, roll the crust about quarter 
of an inch thick, cover each apple with it, 
and then ateam them about an hour; if 
you boil them instead of steaming them, 
make the paste of suet, put them in boil- 
ing water, and boil an hour. 

PICKLED CHERRIEs.— Procure white 
‘* ox-heart’’ cherries, leave the stems on, 
and prepare for eight pounds of fruit, 
fonr pounds of sugar, two quarts very 
best vinegar, a little cloves and double 
the bulk in ciunamon, mace and ginger 
root. Boil the vinegar, sugar and 
spices, ekimming thoroughly. Put the 
fruit in bottles, strain the syrup over it, 
screw them down, and put them in a ket- 
tle of boiling water for ten minutes. 
When they look like cracking they are 
done. 

Cras APPLE JELLY.—Fill your preserv- 
ing kettle with apples; then cover with 
water. Boil until they are very soft. 
Drain the water off through a cloth, and 
add to each pint of water one pound of 
white engar. Let the water come to a 
boil before adding the sugar. Then boil 
five minutes. Turn off into glasses, or 
small jars, and when cold cover with 
thick paper. 
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PROPOSED SUGGESTIVE FASH- 
IONS FOR LADIES. 


For THE SUMMER OF 1969. 


HIS style’s for rosy June, "tis said. 

A ’witching coiffure for the head! 
Upon the hat ripe strawberrics gleam, 
With golden ewer créme-de-la-créme. 


HIS style for belles of every clime, 
While in the Aay-day of their prime, 
Will prove the thing for Jnly’s heat, 
And smack of meadows rich and 

sweet. 


(To be continued.) 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH. 


ONE lady writes: ‘‘The patterns alone 
are worth all the money I pay for the 
Magazine."’ 

Another writes: ‘‘The music alone is 
worth more than the money I pay for the 
Magazine.” 

And another says: ‘‘I get more infor- 
mation from the ‘ Ladies’ Club’ than I 
would lose for double what the Magazine 
costs.” 

And still another: ‘‘ How do you man- 
age to give premiums? and why do yor 
givethem? The Magazine is worth much 
more than it costs to everyone who takes 
it.”” 

There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that our subscribers get their money’s 
worth. 


Another, from Dixon county, Nebras- 
ka, says; 

‘Dear DemornEst—The ‘forks’ with 
the other prizes have all reached their 
destination. All are esatiefied. I feel 
more than repaid for getting up the club. 
Thanks, thanks. HELEN M. T.”’ 
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SOAP. 


Try Colgate’s flower-scented soaps. 
They are pure, and delightfully refreshing 
in warm weather. 


Ovr mail for theeClub for each month 
has become go large that it ix quite im- 
possible for us to use, or reply to all the 
letters we receive without occupying the 


entire Maeazine. We are extremely de- 
sirous, however, of making it as useful as 

ossible to the largest number of readers. 
re beg, therefore, that queetions, sugves- 
tions, or remarks intended for the Club, 
shall be plainly and briefly put on ecpa- 
rate pieces of paper, or on one side of a 
sheet only. 

Of course when we have to select from 
a thousand letters the ones to use and an- 
awer, We naturally give the preference to 
those which state what is required in the 
clearest terms, and give us the least trou- 
hle to decipher and correct. Ladies will 
please make their notes accordingly. 

We must remind them also that it is 
simply impossible to anawer Ictters, as so 
many reguest us, in ‘next month's 
Magazine.” Next month's No. is often 
printed before the letter arrives, and pos- 
sibly the matter for the following month 
prepared and in the hands of the printer. 
An illustrated magazine is a complicated 
piece of mechanism, and requires a good 
deal of time to perfect and distribute 
among fifty thousand subscribers. 

Please remember also to write on one 
ride of the sheet, and distinctly, with pen 
and ink, and uot with pencil. Pencil 
marks rub right out. 


“ConaTANT READER.’’—“ I have been 
a reader of your valuable Magazine for 
nearly two years, and am more charmed 
with it each month, and, indeed, I feel 
that it would be impossible to do with- 
ontit. I read with interest the ‘ Ladies’ 
Club? and tind you so kind to answer cor- 
reapondents I have ventured to ask you a 
few questions. What material would 
make a nice traveling-dress for a bride in 
Jnlvy? How should a grenadine be made, 
nicely? And what kind of hat should be 
worn for traveling? How should the 
travcling-suit be made?” 

Ans. Hair-striped silk, Spanizh linen, 
or what is called ** Toile des Indes.” 

2d. Your grenadine should be made 
with flounces, and trimmed with a color, 
bound upon the edge of the flounces, 

8d. Round hat of black straw or white 
chip, trimmed with black lace and ficld- 
flowers. Nothing can be in worse taste 
than for a bride to assume the bridal 
white in her traveling-attire. 

Ath. With a skirt and polonaise, or 
dreas with upper skirt and cape, trimmed 
With ruffles. : 

A LITERARY lady of great taste and judg- 
ment, who has recently become one of 
our contributors, writes: 

‘“‘] have taken your MONTHLY ever 
since its firat issue, and consider it éndis- 
pensdide. It is a great pleasure to me to 
be connected with ita highly esteemed 
pages. $5.0. J.” 

“8, E. B.—“ How can I lengthen gored 
linen slips to look pretty, for a girl keven- 
teen months old?” 

Ans, Lengthen them with a quilling, 
bound on either edge with a color, 

Tue following letter from a lady in Lou- 
isiana explains itself: 

“DeaR DeMOREST—I take pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of a premium 
dictionary, which reached me a few days 
ago. Itis all I hoped and wished, and 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


I feel amply repaid for the trouble taken 
to procure ten subscribers in a country 
neighborhood, for your excellent Maga- 
zine. M.C.” 


“J, LC.’ asks: “Who is Jean Inge- 
low ? Is it a real name or arom de plume 7 
It worries me that J have never seen any- 
thing from so fluent a pen, till I saw the 
‘Songs of Seven,’ published by you.” 

It ie surprising that you have never 
heard of Jcan Ingelow. This is her real 
name, and she has placed it in the front 
ranks of the poetesses of this country, by 
the side of Mrs. Elizabeth Barret Brown- 
ing, etc. Orivinally she was very poor— 
English by birth, She has acquired for- 
tune as well as fame by her writings. 
She has written prove stories for children 
as well as poctry. 


Here is a pleasant Ietter, which we 
give entire: 

* DEAR DEMOREST—I take this opportu- | 
nity to express my hearty thanks for the 
ekill and perseverance with which you | 
have increased and enhanced the at-. 
tractions of your lady’s book, so that at 
the present time it is the best one of its 
kind in the country. I think I do not ex- 
aggerate when I make this statement. 
Believe me, I wait with the greatest un- 
patience the coming of your book every 
month, and then I choose the cosiest nook 
in the hous¢ and bury myself in the book 
till the fact that IT have read it through 
brings me to my senees. 

* Will you be kind enough to answer me 
a few questions in your next? 

**How much will a very heavy chased, 
18 carat ring cost ? Can you get one for 
me? Can you inform me how I can curl 
my little daughter's hair? It would curl 
very easily. Is there any kind of fluid I 
could use withont injuring the hair— 
would your Hypcrion Hair Curler make it 


curly Do you know of anything that 
will take iron rust out of cotton? 
*S$.G. P.” 
Ans. Ten to fifteen dollars. 
Qd. Yea. 


3d. The Hyperion Hair Curlers are very 
convenient and very nice for curling 
children’s hair. We know of no fluid 
that will inake haircur). 

4th. Lemon-juice. 


A LaDy writes from Maryeville, Cal. : 


“DEAR DkEMoREST—I have received 
two of my premiums, the writing-desk 
and Companion. Iam much pleased with 
them ; please accept many thanks and my 
best wishes for your future prosperity. I 
have not received Godey yet, but I pre- 
sume it will comeall right. You are very 
kind to allow me to divide up and select 
several premiums in place of taking it all 
in one. Mrs. C. N. J. 

“P, §.—Godey has come.” 


“A. 8. L."—Your questions were re- 
plied to. 


‘‘HEPWORTH.”'—Baby boys of 19 months 
old don't wear “ panties ;"’ they wear lit- 
tle drawers, gathered into a band just be- 
low the knee, and finished with a ruffle. 
Low-uecked, gored dresses cut all in one 
and belted in. The sack is worn over for 
the street. If the material is washing 
pique, scollop out the edges and bind 
them with white braid. 


Mrs. J. D. E.—We can not tell how 
many yards your buff linen suit would 
take, without a more definite idea as to 
how you want it made. It would take 
twenty-five yards for overdress and ruf- 
fied trimming of the same. Fifteen to 
cighteen yards for ruffled suit without 
overdress. It ig a matter of taste whether 
it looks better with or without overdrees. 

A Kentucky lady says in a recent let- 
ter: 
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“The last number of your excellent 
Magazine came as usual when most need- 
ed. I always find it both useful and val- 
uable in many respects. Yourhouseheld 
receipts are always good, and I often re- 
sort to them in preference tomy cook- 
book. If you know much about Ken- 
tuckians, we all believe in cooking and 
learning all we can about it. Aleo your 
ideas of gardening I know are good, and 
as I have quite an extensive garden and 
yard, I shall certainly adopt very any of 
them, The overdress pattern in your last 
Tjike much better than any I have seen ; 
it is just the thing for my little niece and 
sits admirably on her. J. A.D.” 


* DEAR DemMoREsT—I expect a wedding 
to take place at my house, in the month 
of July, early in the morning. What 
would be most suitable for breakfast ¥ 
and how should the table be arranyed ¥ 

“Mis. T. 8.” 


Ane. A wedding breakfast-table must 
he arranged in many respects like a lun- 
Tea, coffee, and chocolate 
should be poured from a side-table. 
Freeh strawberries should be arranged 
with flowers down the center of the 
table, in high glasa dishes, Cold chicken- 
pie, cold ham, cold tongue, and broiled 
partridges would all be suitable dishes, 
and pickled salmon would also be nice. 
Garnish the salmon with sliced lemon, 
the cold meats with parsley, and the 
chicken-pie with leaves of pastry. Lob- 
ster-walad and chicken-salad, plenty of 
small, -light biscuit, Charlotte Russe, 
meringués glacés, and masked tarts will 
fill up the corners of the table and make 
it pretty. Rich cream and powdered 
esngar should be placed, in gmall glass 
pitchers and bowls, in different parts of 
the table. 


M. V.S. inquires: 


‘*1st. Which is the best means of eras- 
ing mildew stains from my dress ? 

“2d. Which is the most etlicacious 
mode of removing freckles from the 
skin ¥ 

“3d. Which is the best tooth pow- 
der? 

‘Sth. Is there any way of rendering the 
hands white ? 

“5th. Do the American dances differ 
from the English ¥ 

**Is it necessary to shake hands with a 
stranger, who comes to pay a visit for the 
first time ? M. V. G.” 


Ans, iat. If it will wash without fa- 
ding, you had better soak {it in sour 
buttermilk, and put it out to bleach, wet- 
ting it over for three or four days in suc- 
cession, Otherwise, the stains can only 
be removed by # French cleaning process. 

2d. There 18 no certain method of re- 
moving freckles; but it is a good plan to 
apply sulphur, and = afterward lemon- 
juice. 

3d. Sozodont is better than powder for 
the teeth. 

4th. Rub glycerine pomade upon the 
inside of an old pair of gloves, and wear 
them at night. 

5th. A little in detail, but not mate- 
rially. 


From Mrs. C. J. S., Texas, we have a 
long letter, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: 


“DEAR DEMOonEsT—It affords me more 
than ordinary pleasure to be able to in- 
form you that the premium sewing-ma- 
chine came to hand in good time and in 
good order, and rans like a top. I have 
tried it thoroughly, and believe it to be 
all that itis represented. It sews beauti- 
fully on any kind of material, from the 
finest to the coarsest. I have quite a 
long experience in sewing on machines, 
and find it less labor to work on it than 


July, 


any I have ever nsed. It is a beautiful 
present, for which I am very much 
obliged. Some persons here believed it 
would never be sent, and were much sur- 
prised when it arrived. The reason of 
their doubts is, that they can not under- 
stand how you can afford to send out 
such costly premiums.” 


Here is a flattering 
opinion from Misxissippi: 

“Since I have taken your charming 
MonTuHLy I have lived in the country-- 
much sccluded from the world; and I am 
sure nothing has done more to compen- 
sate me for the many pleasures from 
which I am debarred than the monthly 
appearance of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 
May it ever reign, as now, the Queen 
of Ladies’ Books. ANNIE.” 


Mauelr J. Mc.—We can not promiee to 
send a sewing-inachine for manuscript. 
We prefer to pay money for one, and re- 
ceive subscribers for the other. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Ohio: 


“Dear Demorest--Many thanks for 
the Bartram & Fanton Sewing-Machine I 
received more than two weeke ago, and 
would have acknowledged sooner but for 
illness in my family. It is very nice, and 
more than repays me for my trouble in 
retting up the club. I shall send for the 
attachments soon. The needles are the 
best I have ever used. 

‘‘The ladies are all pleased with the 
premiums and their books." 


A LADY writes, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of a sewing-machine: 


“ Dear DemorneEstT—I write to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of my sewing-machine, 
which came to me the day after my birth- 
day, and which I call my birth-day pre- 
sent. I had no trouble in running it im- 
mediately, and like it very much. any 
thanks for your kind offer, which enabled 
me to obtain such a friend; for such I 
consider it. 

* Your Montuiy I considera necessity, 
and also a great luxury, the descrip- 
tions of fashion plates being eo explicit, 
that they are really invaluable to those 
who follow dress-making, or anything in 
the line of ladies’ wearing apparel. Ac- 
cept my best wishes for your prosperity.” 


Annie B.—Wear your hair frizzed by 
all means. 
Mus. M.8. K.: 


“ Can white lace shawls be colored, to 
look as good as anew, Wack ? 

“Tlow shall I have a alate-colored 
moire antique made and trimmed?” 


Ans. They look very well. Hardly 
“as good as new.” 

2d. With ruffles, bound witb silk of 
the same color; for either a short or a 
long dress. 

LEima.--The present method of wearing 
your hair, with the addition of crimps in 
front, is as pretty and fashionable as any 
you could select. 


From Wabash, Indiana, a lady writes 
to the purchasing department: 

“T am well pleased with the eclection 
of articles you have made, and also with 
the style of dress and bonnet. The dress 
is a perfect fit: many thanks. I hope to 
send you more orders. Several ladies 
who have seen my suit are charmed with 
it, and are also thinking of sending to 
you for various articles. Be assured that 
I will try to persuade them to do so. 

‘Will you please tell me, through the 
columus of the Magazine, if suits of 
white muslin or percale will probably be 
worn on the streets thia summer? 

“Once more accept my thanks for the 
careful attention you have given to my 
requests. With sincere respect, 

“3, EB. K." 
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Ans. Yes; especially in the country, 
and at watering-places. 


E. L. W.—Trim your black moire with 
narrow cross-cut folds of satin and rich 
fringe. A Wattau or fichu basquine would 
be a handsome accompaniment to the 
skirt, and could be worn witb or without 
a waist, 


“ INQUISITIVE.”’— ‘Is *‘ Demorest’ pro- 
nounced *Demor-est’ or ‘Demo-ray %’ 
What would be a pretty suit for a short, 
thick peraon of twenty, who lives out of 
the city two miles, for church wear or 
street’ Cana black silk basque be made 
over to any of the new fashions, and how 
trim’? Cana cshort, thick person wear a 
short. dress with ruffice or flounces? Are 
white dresses or suits worn this season ? 
Would black lace be suitable for a bon- 
net for summer. and what would be pret- 
ty to trim it withy” 


Ans, DEM-O-REST. 


A striped pou de chevre, or poplinctte. 

It conld probably be re-trimmed fash- 
jonably with lace, ruftles, or fringe, and 
folds, 

White suits are worn in muslin, pigue, 
and grenadine, 

Yes. Leaves, wild-flowers, or straw 
wheat and poppies. 


“Dean DeEmMonest— We live in the 
country, and means do not admit, in the 
present depressed condition of affairs, of 
indiscriminate buying. [am anxious to 
purchase a set of cottage furniture for 
my chambcr, and would like marble tops 
co bureau and washstand, and a wardrobe 
included in the get, as well as a rocking- 
chair; can you tell me if such a set can 
be bought for any price below $65.00, or 
What it docs cost with or without mar- 
bles? What is the price of a good, dur- 
able ingrain carpet? Pray suggest pretty 
colors for a chamber set. Do you know 
if there is such a thing in market as 
spoons and forka made of white metal 
silvered over, which when worn are still 
white’”’ 


Ans. No, it can not. 


Plain seta, without marbles or ward- 
robe, but iucluding rocking-chair, can be 
bought from $30. 

$1.25 to $2.00 per yard. 

Pearl-color and crimson, with crimson 
carpet, or grained oak, with carpet in 
oak-color and green. 


“DEAR DEmMOREsT—I am & years of 
age; have two little girls, one just four 
years, the other eight months; the oldest 
is small to her age, the younger large and 
fleshy. I expect to travel some distance 
this summer; what would be suitable for 
my little girls to travel in, and what 
styles? Also, what would do for myself. 
as l want washing-material to travel in. 
Is my oldest girl too young to wear little 
over-drerses’ Next, I havea nice black 
silk dress, made tight waist and coat- 
sleeve; but the skirt is plain and long, 
and seven widths wide; would you gore 
itor not’ I havea brown silk skirt, only 
five widths; can I use it in any way asa 
dress for myself; it so, in what way, and 
how fix it?" 


Ang. 1st. Gored pique dresses and sacks. 

2d. Toile des Index, Spanish linen. or 
striped pique. 

3d. No. 

4th. Gore it, by all means, and take the 
surplus material to makea little fichu bas- 
quine to wear with it. 

Sth. Make a short dregs of it. Put a 
box-plaiting round the bottom of the 
skirt, and make a small harque, or ‘‘ pail- 
or”’ jacket of brown velveteen, to wear 
with it. ‘Sailor’ jacket is short and 
looee, and has revers, or collar turned 
back. 
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‘“*MIDDLE-AGED Lapy.’'— Ruffles and 
flounces are perfectly suitable for ladies 
of your age. 

Crepe be Chine trimmed with satin and 
fringe of the same color, would make a 
handsome church or visiting suit. 

Dove-colored satin, trimmed with rich 
fringe of the same color, a party dress; 
and yray striped poil de chevre, or Mozamn- 
bique, a walking-suit. 

A linen wrap should be made in the 
circular form with a round cape. 

Grenadine, in black or gray, with strip- 
ed acarf of the same material, would be 
exactly the style for summer visiting, for 
ladies of your aye. 


* A SUBSCRIBER’ writes ag follows: 


“DeaR DEmOoneEst—I write to compli- 
ment your Magazine as being far superior 
to any mavazine that I have ever seen, 
Before subscribing for DEMoREstT, I 
took the precaution to examine very care- 
fully several magazines, but gave yours 
the preference; indeed, I don't see how 
any fashionable lady could afford to do 
without it. Some might eay that Dreswo- 
REST calls for such costly material, that 
one in moderate circumstances could not 
afford to buy it: but such an idea could 
ouly prevail among those who do not 
know the value of your MontuLy; for I 
am quite sure that any one that has ever 
subscribed for your Magazine will never 
be withont it. Indeed, my own pecuniary 
means were so limited, that I could not 
afford to go to a mantua-maker for every 
pattern and advice that I wanted. I 
found it much cheaper to have a maga- 
zine of my own; and then you give some 
rood ideas about remodeling old dresses, 

hat alone is worth a great deal; for I 
would greatly prefer a dress of the plain- 
est material made in style, to one of the 
cortliest material out of date. And then 
your pattern sheet is another inducement, 
and ought to be a great means of increas- 
ing your eubscription list.” 


“M. D. L.” asks the following ques- 
tions : 


*1xt. Shonld the bride wear white or 
lavender kids with a lavender wedding- 
dress? Also, should the glove be re- 
moved when the bridegroom places the 
weddiny-ring on the bride's finger ¢ 

“2d, What length shonid the bridal vail 
be, and how arranged ? 

‘* 3d, Should the bridegroom wear white 
or the same colored gloves as bride ? 

“4th. Should the bridal wreath, with 
the above-named color of dress, be orange 
flowers, and should it extend entirely 
around the head? 

“5th. Should’ the bride wear congress 
ehoes or slippers, and what color?" 


Ana. She may wear either, only she 
must be careful that gloves and shoes are 
of the same color. 

Certainly, 

Two yards. Draping the entire person 
at the back. Held by the wreath in front, 
but thrown back from the face. 

White. 

Fashionable bridal wreaths are com- 
posed of part orange blossoms and part 
white lilacs, or some other fine white 
flowers. They extend only half round 
the head, and terminate in a cordon, 
which falls low upon the neck and shoul- 
dere. 

White satin gaiters, or gaiters the ex- 
act shade of the dress. 

A“‘School-girl” asks: = + 

“Will you tell me a nice way for girls 
from fourteen to fifteen to fix up their 
hair? 

‘**On meeting, which should speak first, 
lady or gentleman?  - 

‘* How can I remove those detestable 
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epote, called freckles, from my face, with- 
out injuring the skin ? 

‘*Please give me a receipt for baking 
common and quick pound-cake; also for 
clearing jelly. 

** Which would be the nicest to wear on 
the head at a party—flowers or beads ?*’ 


Ane. Put it up in smooth braids, if it 
ix long; wave it, or curl and crimp it 
with the Hyperion Hair-Curlers, if it is 
short. 

Rub them with sulphur, and afterward 
with lemon-juice, every night and morn- 
ing. 

You will tind the receipt in the ‘* House- 
hold.” 


Flowers. Beads are out of date. 


A “CoNsTANT READER” writes from 
Pittsbureh: 


* Dean DeEMonEst—I received the beau- 
tiful perfume-packet. Iam perfectly de- 
lighted with it. Iocan not expresea how 
much I ani pleased with it. I received 
the MONTHLY, also, a few days after I 
wrote you. I can not express how highly 
I prize your valuable Magazine. I can 
trnly say it has been worth more to me 
than six times the amonnt I paid for a 
year’s subscription, as it contains Fo 
much good reading-matter, besides the 
valuable patterns and the Ladies’ Club, 
which {is so interesting—alwayr some- 
thing giving ideas worth knowing. Jam 
fully confident that no family would do 
without it if they knew its real value, 

“TIT wish to ask some advice, as I can 
not afford to hire my dresses made. I 
would like a handsome traveling-dress 
made, and trimmed nicely. Pleare tell 
me what material and color would be nice 
for July, and how trim the suit. I bave 
a handsome black silk, just cnouch to 
make plein. Shall I make it long or 
short? Shalla grenadine be made walk- 
ing-lengthy Would an overdrees be pret- 
ty? and what slyle and trimming would 
be suitable? What would be suitable for 
an outside apparel—something suitable 
for any dress’ I would like to know 
what number of dresses a person in lim- 
ited circumstances should have, and how 
I should make them nicely. Iwould like 
my traveling-dressy made and trimmed 
stylish, as it will have to answer the sea- 
fon. Would need a linen duster to wear 
while traveling’ I have an old black 
silk that would do to line a gvrenadine if 
made walking-length, otherwise it would 
be too short. How should my house- 
dresses be made, and what number should 
I haver” 


Ane. A handsome Mozambique, or poil 
de cherre, trimmed with rufiles, bound 
upon the edge with silk or satin of the 
same shade, would make aa pretty and 
durable a traveling-lreas as anything. 
Or, the bindlng might be in a contrasting 
color if preferred. A black and white 
mixture, for instance, would look well 
bound with black; and a speckled imate- 
rial, with green or brown. 

Make your black silk long, and get a 
black silk fichu basquine. This you can 
wear cither to complete a euit, with col- 
ored dresees, or as an overdress. 

A black grenadine would he very pretty 
ruffled, and made walking-length—very 
lady-like and durable, also. Bind the rnf- 
fles with the same. Make the overdress 
open, and rounded up on the back, or else 
deeper at the back than the front, and 
looped up on the sides, In any case, loop 
up the sides. 

A black silk, and one colored silk, a 
walking-suit adapted to the season. A 
couple of merinos and a poplin, a couple 
of musline and a grenadine, with three 
morning-dresses, would make a sufficient 
wardrobe, if properly kept up. 
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‘DEAR Demornest—When, in reading 
alond, a dash occurs instead of the name 
of a person or town, what should be said ? 
The dinner-dish--Welsh Rarebit—should 
it be pronounced ‘rear’-bit,’ or like the 
name of the little woods-animal? I have 
seen notices of the ‘ Black Crook ;* please 
tell ine what itis. Also, what is a ‘Jen- 
nic Deans’ bow of ribbon ?”” 

Ans. Blank. 

It ia spelt, Rare-bit ; but generally pro- 
nounced Rabdil. 

A spectacular drama which had a long 
run at Niblo’s theater, in this city, and 
has since been produced in different parts 
of the conntry. 

It is a plain ribbon, ticd in a square 
bow, high on one side of the head. 


*Cara.”—Holding something in the 
mouth, while speaking, will, it is said, 
help stammering. A cure can only be cf- 
fected by the greatest efforts on the part 
of those affected in this unpleasant man- 
her, ’ 

‘** Mrs. S. E. B."’ has been the recipient 
of a sewing-machine, which she acknowl- 
edges in the following pleasant letter: 


*T received the sewing-machine on the 
Sth, read the directions (which are very 
simple), and, after two hours’ practice, 
could stitch shirts and thick pants. [ 
never attempted to sew on any machine 
before, and don’t know whether I was 
slower to learn than others, or not. Tam 
not master of the machine, as yet, but L 
can sit down to it with confidence, and I 
think that ie all that ia needed in any oc- 
cupation to succeed, 

**Tlike the machine. IT feel amply re- 
paid in vetting up the club. It is better 
than $55 in money, to me, for J should 
have felt that I must expend it for some- 
thing that was more needed, although 
that was needed badly. 

“If you could know how pleased Tam, 
you would read * Thank you, in every 
word of this Jetter.”’ 


Tue following letter tells the story of 
thousands of yonng marricd women in 
this free and happy country: 


“DEAR DemMoreEst—I received all the 
numbers of the MONTHLY qnite right. I 
have not been taking it for the past year, 
and it seemed like welcoming a dear old 
friend. 

“Next to Jennie June's writings I 
prize the ‘Ladics’ Club,’ {t contains ro 
muny useful hints that prove of real ben- 
efit to me. I wish to ask a qnestion 
which, I know, will surprise you; but I 
should like to know what pigveis. Ihave 
an idea, but am not sure; and is it pro- 
nounced peak ? 

‘*And I should be so thankful if you 
could give me an anewer, or advice, to 
still another question. I want to get 
stronger. [have not any disease, but feel 
so weak. Am only twenty-two, have two 
little children, but my case is exactly por- 
trayed in the article from Thos, Beecher, 
in the March number of the Monthly. 
But I get so very, very tired. I long fora 
rest, ora help to bear my burden. I get 
80 weak before noon, and wish for bed- 
time, which doesn’t come till late, on ac- 
count of the sewing, etc. 

‘**Would you think I was justified In 
keeping a girl, or putting out my work— 
my husband's income being $1100% 

“T try to be an economical and dutiful 
wife, but still my husband thinks I spend 
too much in ‘nick-nacks* (that is what 
he calls dress, ete.). TL look every month 
so eagerly for Jennie June's * Talks,’— 
sometimes she writes, it seeme, juet for 
me; gives me fresh courage and a greater 
desire to do my daty, though I often wish 
she would counsel those a little lower 
down in the social ranks. But I can not 
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speak of ber writings but to praise them, 
and your own kind and sensible remarks 
to your numerous correspondents. If you 
think you can advise me in any way, 
please do soin the ‘ Ladica’ Club ;’ if not, 
I must try and be patient; but it is very 
hard, and I murmur against my Jot. I 
taught school in the short time between 
my leaving school and my marriage, and 
I found it easicr to manaye my echool of 
fifty than my little household of two; but 
at the time I wae strong in body. 
“Yours, A. B. R.”” 


Ans. Pique \s a thick, fine-ribbed or 
figured cotton goods, and is pronounced 
Pea-kay. 

Your weakness proceeds from over- 
work, and exhauation of the nervous sys- 
tem. We should advise you to get a good 
yonng girl of fourteen or fifteen, if you 
conld find one, strong enough todo much 
of your drudgery, and capable of aseisting 
in the care of the children. You woud 
not only be justified in doing so, but you 
are not justified in vetting along without 
one, You will break down while you are 
still young, or become a confirmed in- 
yalid. Poor child! you are ina bad way 
—it is your husband who wants talking 
to! He is kind, no doubt—all American 
men are; but he ia killing you, and not 
very slowly either, and does not know it. 
Men demand from women, who are the 
result of a hizher civilization, all that was 
obtained from their hardy progenitors a 
hundred years avo; and consider them- 
selves injured if they fail to get it. You 
must stop having children. Two are as 
many as your hnsband can rupport on 
his present income; and he has no right 
to sacrifice yon, and them, to a desire for 
a larger family. By-and-by, when those 
you have are older, everything will come 
easier; especially if you train them to 
help themselves and assist you. 

From your husband's income you ought 
to have a regular allowance for dress; 
and then you could manage, and do with 
{tas yon please. This asking for every 
dollar, and being subject to catechising 
as to the manner of spending it, is a 
degradation which no husband should put 
upon his wife, and no wife should submit 
to. Would they expect to treat a servant- 
girl, who did their work, in that way? 


“Dear DEmMOREsT—Will you please 
answer a few questions and oblige a 
reader of your delightful Magazine ? 

‘* How should I have a black silk cloak 
made this summer, and how much mate- 
rial would Ineed? What kind of a cheap 
suit could I get, and for about how much? 
Iam only seventeen and very plain-look- 
ing, and dependent on my own labor for 
support, se I do not wish to go very high. 

“$3, A.C.” 


Ans. A balf-fitting basque that you 
@eeuld wear with all sorts of dresses would 
probably be the most usefal garment for 
you. Trim it with ruffles of the same, or 
With fringe, and satin pipings. Ruffles 
would be better auited to your age. 

You could get a durable eult of Mozam- 
bique for about fifty cents per yard. It 
would depeud upon how it was made as 
to how much it would cost. Or you could 
bny one of the pretty pattern suite, or 
rather material for a suit (not made up), 
for $4.50 to $10. 


“Dear DEMOREst—I have very large 
dark gray eyes, dark brown curly hair, 
and a complexion nefther very fair nor 
dark. What color of silk would be most 
becoming’ Willamberdo? What kind 
of ear-rings would be becoming to a per- 
son with dark blue eycs, dark brown hair 
and light complexion? Also what kind 
of silk? 

‘“Ig it improper to recognize a@ person 


across the street? Is it proper for a lady 
to recognize a gentleman first, or the re- 
veree Y ; 

“Are broad-brimmed hats worn much 
this summer? HELEN G.”’ 


Ans, You could wear bright blue, 
pearl-color trimmed with blue, green or 
brown—green in which there was not too 
much yellow; but black silk would be 
especially becoming to you. 

Anything excepting bright red coral. 

It is considered unlady-like. 

The lady should recognize the gentle- 
man first. 

Yes, for garden hata, and riding or 
walking in the country. 


*DeEarn DEMOREST—I wien to ask you 
a few questions. My husband ia not very 
well off, but he desires to have me dress 
nicely and look stylish. IT am short and 
stout; my general weight is about 140, 
but just now Iam still larger, and I wish 
to know what kind of dresses would be 
suitable for me to wear. Shall I make 
them with capes or sacks? The weather 
is extremely warm, and I wish to dress as 
cool as possible. I have a little boy clev- 
en months old, just putting short clothes 
on him. What will be nice for him— 
what kind of hat’ I wish to get a braid 
of hair, not shorter than three-quarters 
or seven-cichths long. What can I get 
it for? My husband does not like to see 
me wearabonnct. Willa hat be suitable 
for me, a lady married two years? Please 
answer me in your next number, and you 
will greatly oblige Mrs. C. H.”’ 


Ans, A ekirt and loose rack, with a 
low-necked white waist underneath, will 
be found the most convenient. Make 
them of thin etriped goods, and it will 
greatly lesson rotundity of appearance. 

French yoked dresses of spotted lin- 
en will be found the coolest and prettiest, 
ond little hat of English straw turned up 
with an aiorette. 

About $25 or $30. 

Perfectly suitable. Hats are worn in 
the country, and even in cities, by ladies 
of any age. 

TuE following letter from an enterpris- 
ing business lady expresses the sense of 
thousands of others: 


* Dean DEMOREST— May you live for- 
ever! or, when called from earth, may 
your mantle descend on some one to take 
your place. What ever would the Amer- 
ican people do without you? Everytime 
Ihave received a bill of goods, and eeen 
with what taste and care they had been 
selected, I have felt to utter the exclamna- 
tion which heads this letter. I am quite 
eure if I had been onthe spot to choose 
I could not have euited myself better. 
My time is usually so taken up that my 
husband attends to all business; but when 
the goods just received were opened, and 
the beauty of the flowers, laces, orna- 
ments, etc., waa displayed, { could no 
longer refrain from giving you the thanks 
of a fulland grateful heart. Since I came 
here I have had a strong competition to 
contend with. This eeason they are 
making strenuous efforts to come up with 
and, if possible, out-do us, and I write 
this begging you still to aid us with your 
superior taste and judgment. Tho list 
of goods required will be found inclosed. 

‘* Yours with great reepcct, 

‘Mrs. B. T.” 

‘‘ Dear DEMOREST—I am in great need 
of some Information in regard to the pro- 
prieties of dress, etc., Incident to a wed- 
ding—the ceremony to be performed in a 
church about noon, the party leaving al- 
most immediately; no dinner. There are 
to be three bridesmaids. Under those 
circumstances, whicl would be the most 
stylish and suitable arrangement—a dark- 
ened church and yaslight, with bride 
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and bridesmaids dressed in white (not 


silk), or daylight, with bride dressed ina 
lavender silk poplin traveling-costume. 
If the first, as silk could not be afforded, 
what thin white material, and how made, 
would be suitable for the bride? Of 
course the bridesmaids could wear Swisr. 
If the traveling-costume is worn, ought 
not those of both bride and bridesmaids 
to be exactly alike in shade and make f 


and ought not all the articles of each cos- 


tume--that is, hats, gloves, gaiters, rib- 


bons, ctc.—to be of the same shade as the 


dress’ How should the suits be made, 
suitable for emall figures? How much 
would a silk poplin cost, and is there 
anything else that would look stylish and 
suitable for a bride's traveling-suit, and 
also cheaper? 

“Is it customary, or would it be suit- 
able for the ladies of the bridal party to 
walk up one aisle to the altar, while the 
gentlemen go up on the opposite aisle ¢ 
If so, does the bride enter first, or follow 
the bridesmaids ? 8. T.” 


Ans. Weehould advise daylight and a 
traveling-costume of handsome poplin, or 
hair-striped silk, with gloves and every 
part of the costume arranged to match. 
It is not necesegary for the bridesmaids’ 
dresees to be like that of the bride, 
though they should be uniform in style. 
If white is chosen, either organdy or 
grenadine would be a very pretty materi- 
al. Make it with a demi-train, with an 
upper skirt or panier, high body and 
Marie Antoinette sleeves, or sleeves puft- 
ed to the wrist. 

The poplin suits for small figures 
ehould be made with upper skirts and 
small tight-fitting basques or capes, and 
worn with very small hoops. 

The gentlemen should accompany the 
ladies as they pass up the aisle to the altar. 

‘“Epiton DeEMoresT—Your beautitul 
Magazines came to me last night, and I 
thank you—oh, so much !—forthem. They 
are just splendid—music, patterns, and 
all. The ‘ Ladies Club’ is very interest- 
ing, and contains much useful informa- 
tion. 

‘* Please tcll me how these words, oc- 
curring in the ‘ Game of Authors,’ should 
be pronounced: C. Bronte, Jane Eyre, 
Pompeii, Aurora Leigh, Casa Guidi Win- 
dows. 

‘2d. Suppose a young lady should at- 
tend an evening party at a friend's house. 
Friends of hers, strangers to the hostess, 
attend also, and are introduced to the 
hostesa. Who should present them to 
the company on entering the parlor ? 

‘3d, What should be the width of an 
upper ekirt, and also ofthe lower—around 
the bottom, I mean ? 

‘‘4th, Should the napkin be folded 
when one has finished eating, or not, un- 
til all are ready to leave the table ? 

‘5th. I have a light alpaca dreas, made 
long, fall skirt, and have three or four 
yards of same; how can I use it to the 
best advantage ? A. F. B.” 


Ans. Bron-ta, Jane Air, Pompia, Auro- 
ra Lee, Cassa Geda Windows. 

2d. The hostess, after they have been 
presented to her, 

3d. Three and a quarter to three and 
tbree-quartcrs yards. The upper suit is 
graduated to the elze of the dress, and 
the height of its looping up. 

4th. It is a matter of taste. 

5th. You could use your material for an 
upper ekirt or baeque, to form a skirt, or 
cut it short, and altogether form a com- 
plete suit, with eufficient for a flounce 
and ruffies, including what came out of 
the skirt. 


Mrs. Mary 8. C., SuNNy Srtpk.—Your 
requests shall be attended to as soon as 
possible, 


July, 


‘‘DEaR DEwOREST—As8 yoo are so kind 
in answering questions, I take thc liberty 
to ask you whether a little girl's over- 
dress of black silk, worn over a dress of 
another color, made low neck and merely 
straps over the shoulder, is snitable for 
church wear. Does it need the addition 
of a little cape, or would nigh neck and 
sleeves be better? 

‘od. Could an overskirt and cape of 
black silk be fashionable worn by young 
ladies over an entire dress of another 
color? 

** 34. Should both narrow and wide ruf- 
fles of narrow striped muelins and organ- 
dics be cut straizht or bias ? 

‘4th. What etyle of heavy black silk 
street garment would be moat suitable for 
middle-aged ladics to wear with any 
drese ? Mars. E. L. R.” 


Ans. A little cape looped up would be 
very pretty and suitable, or it conld be 
worn with a high-necked white dress and 
long sleeves, without any addition. 

2d. Very pretty, and extremely fashion- 
able. 

8d. They are fashionably cut on the 
bias, but may be cut either way. A par- 
deseus full at the back, and with a man- 
tilla front. 


‘*DeaR Deworest—Would hair flow- 
ers be pretty to wear on the head? If so, 
should they be the aame color of the hair, 
and when wom—to parties, calling, 
church, ete. ?”’ Macaig.” 


Ans. Yes: the same color as the hair. 
To parties, and at home. 


“ Sunny South, 

‘“DeaR Drsworest—Will you please 
anawer, through the pages of your most 
delightful and instructive Magazine, the 
following questions from an old subscri- 
ber? 

‘* How shall I make a grenadine (laven- 
der-colored, with a sprig of different 
shades)? Itis nice material, and I wish 
to make it up as etylish as possible for 
the summer. I do not feel able to line it 
with silk. What can I use as a substitute 
—and how trim the dress? I have seven 
yards of wide and elegant ribbon, the 
same color. Could I use that in any way 
as trimming ? 

““T have five yards of very nice white 
alpaca. What use can I make of it ina 
summer costume? 7 

‘\T have also a handsome, but old style, 
long black silk sack. In what way can I 
alter it to make it fashionable ? 

*T always hail the arrival of DEMOREST 
with great pleasure; for, from fts invalu- 
able pages I gather many hints, for both 
my own and baby’s dress. 

‘Wishing you a continuance of pros- 
perity and well-deserved popularity, I 
subscribe myeelf, 

* Your well-wisher and friend, 
“ MINNIE W.” 


Ana, Make {t with an upper ekirt, and 
trim both with ruffles, bound with silk of 
the prettiest and most becoming color in 
the aprigs. Puff the sleeves, and trim 
the waist square and low, with ruffles to 
match the skirt. Do not line it at all. 
Wear it over white, or use lavender paper 
muslin. Use the ribbon to make a panter 
sash, and to loop up the upper skirt at 
the sides. 

It can only be used to make an over- 
akirt, a child’s dreas, or an opera bur- 
noose. 

Open the skirt of the sack upon the 
sides, round it off, plait the skirt in one 
large double box-plait at the back, #0 as 
to make it lie close to the waiet, loop the 
skirt up at the back, and ornament with 
a fall panier sash, the belt of which will 
hold tho sack in front, 
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one. Also, shonld the lady thank the 
gentleman for his company ? 

‘*In going up and coming down-stairs, 
which should precede—the lady or gentle- 
man ? 

“In going into church, aleo, which 
should go first?” 


Ans, If she wishes to accept, she should 
say: ‘‘ Thank you, I shall be happy to ac- 
cept your offer, sir." 

Or, the reverse: ‘* Thank yon, I should 
be happy, but I have promised Mr. So- 
and-so.” 

The custom is a wrong one, and the 
girls should revolutionize it forthwith. 
If the hour is late, they should politely 
acknowledge the attention shown them, 
and excuse themselves for not inviting 
the gentleman in on that ground. Young 
men of intelligence would respect them 
all the more. 

The lady should come down first; the 
gentleman should go up first. 

The gentleman, until he arrives at the 
pew-door; when he shoyld open it for the 
lady to enter. 


A Lapy writes from Tlinois, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a sewing-machine: 


“‘Are dusters ever worn alone, or al- 
ways over a coat?” : 


Ans. Make of your alpaca a gored walk- 
ing-suit, short dress overskirt and cape; 
trim it with ruffles, and bind the ruffles 
with red eatin ribbon, if you like anything 
#0 gay, though {it wonld be better taste to 
bind them with the material. 

White waists are not fashionable, ex- 
cepting worn as chemisettes; but they 
are very convenient, and therefore worn 
by unfashionable people. 

$10. 

Very auitable. 

Low-necked and gored, if the material 
is thick, like plgue; full, with baby- 
waists and short, puffed eleeves, if the 
matcrial be thin. Ruffled skirts. Not 
tucked. Little sack, or overdress of silk, 
or muslin, or of the material, to complete 
the costume. 

Yer. 

“Swallow” tailed coat, pants striped 
on the side, or black, and white vest. 
White silk or lace ruffled necktie. 

Generally over a coat. 


“DEAR DEMoREST—We are putting up 
‘* Prize-Bags of Sugared Pop-Corn,”’ and 
having seen some of your * Souvenirs,” 
sold at three cents apiece, I think they 
will be just the thing for our bags. Now. 
at what price will you sell me five hun- 
dred of them?” 

Ans, For the purpose mentioned, and 
also for fairs, children’s faire, and grown- 
up fairs (for which they will be found very 
attractive), we will farnish these brilliant 
little books—poems, pictures, music, etc., 
complete, for $1 per hundred, or $10 per 
thousand. Send on your orders. 


to the drive, the dinner dress to 
the ceremony of a table Whéte, and 
the evening robe to the ball, or 
the promenade in the grand salon. 
Living at Saratoga has the repu- 
tation of being high; but hotel 
board is no higher than elsewhere, 
the living far superior, and the 
“taxes” much less than at Niagara, 
where one must pay twenty-five 
cents to breathe, and be obliged to 
do it oneself at that. At private 
houses in Saratoga, board can be 
obtained as cheap as elsewhere. 
Many persons go to Saratoga, 
season after season, and stay there; 
but few people remain long at 
Niagara, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages of scenery and exhilara- 
ting air to be found there. The 
reason is, that there is nothing 
attractive but the Falls. The hotels 
are poorly managed, at least some 
of them ; there are no drives and 
no excursions, except the one to 
Goat Island. A few days suffices 
to exhaust the wonders of the great 
work of nature, and then every- 
body wants to go away. Buffalo is 
but a short distance from Niagara, 
and Goat Island is therefore the 
favorite resort for Buffalo pic nickers 
and Sunday school excursicnists, 
Long Branch, being near New 
York, has become a favorite resort 
of late years; and is especially pat- 
ronized by rich German and Jewish 


families, who stay there the whole 
season, the merchant papas finding 
their way to those nearest and dear- 
est every Saturday afternoon, laden 
with the spoils of the New York 
market. 

Newport was formerly the most 
exclusively fashionable of all the 
watering-places, and it is still the 
summer home of some cf our best 
families ; but, of late years, it has 
lost much of its prestige, and las 
now hardly a tithe of its former 
popularity. 

n fact, it is beginning to be be- 
lieved that New Yorkers need for 
a change mountain air and scenery, 
and not the sea atmosphere that 
they get all the time. People who 
live in the interior, may find the 
sea-side best adapted to their wants ; 
but for persons who “live by the 
sea,” we should counsel Saratoga 
or Richfield Springs. 

This last summer resort has only 
been extensively known during the 
past few years. The reputation 
has been acquired by the sulphur 
springs with which it abounds, and 
which are considered a specific for 
rheumatism. It has many attrac- 
tions, however, apart from the me- 
dicinal quality of its waters. It is 
in the vicinity of seven lovely lakes, 
and within a pleasant drive of 
Cooperstown, one of the prettiest 
inland cities, and where the famil 
of the great novelist are buried. 
Twelve miles’ stage ride up the 
mountain is the dread of visitors to 
Richfield Springs; but, this accom- 
plished, a welcome and excellent 
fare await you. 


** DEAR DEmOREST—I received the Bar- 
tram & Fanton sewing-machine in due 
time and in perfect order. We are all 
very much pleased with it. Receive our 
sincere thanks. 

** We shall work for you again, 

“Mrs, L. H.”” 


** Dear DemoreEst—I have a train eren- 
adine dress, like the inclosed sample, 
which is too short in front and at the 
side, and can not be matched. 

** Will you tell me how to trim the skirt 
80 as to lengthen it? The waist is made 
puffed. Ialso have silk dress like sam- 

_ ple, which is too short in waist and skirt, 
but have an extra breadth. How shall I 
fix it? And what kind of thin waist can 
I occasionally wear with silk skirts ? 

“Your old friend, Maup.” 


Ana, Put aeix inch flounce across the 
front, of green summer silk, pinked out, 
top and bottom. Scollop the back of the 
skirt, and bind it with green silk. 

Iinffle the skirt, and put a belt in the 
waist if it is too short, which we can 
hardly believe, as waists can hardly be 
too short now-a-days. 


STILL they come. 


“DEAR DEMOREST—I write to acknowl- 
edge the arrival of my Bartram & Fanton 
machine, I have been very sick or I 
should have written sooner. Iam much 
pleased with the machine. Please accept 
my warmest thanks, I feel repaid for my 
labor. 

‘*The subscribers have received their 
magazines and chosen premiums, and all 
are delighted with them. 

‘** Mrs, Dr. S. E. 8.” 


“Mrs. M. A. D.”.—Many thanks for the 
poem. We shall use it with pleasure, 


“8. E. §.°—Nightdress according to 
description, $12. Chemise, $10. Panta- 
lettes, $7. Corset cover, $3 to $4. Best 
plain kid gloves, $2 per pair; fancy atyler, 
$2.50. 

There are no cosmetics that perma- 
nently benefit the complexion, because 
the complexion {is derived from nature, 
from the condition of the blood, and per- 
sonal habits. Lily Bloom is, however, 
perfectly harmlicss. It takes away the 
red and shiny appcarance which some 
faces have, and imparts delicacy and re- 
finement of appearance. It is also good 
to use before and after exposure to the 
aun and wind, in conjunction with lemon- 
juice, which should be rubbed in on re- 
tiring. 


‘““Wuat will the plainest style of the Za 
Coquette, or fan-parasol, cost? 
“QT. J.” 


Ans. $6 plain; $7 with fringe. 


‘*DearR DEMoREST—Words are inade- 
quate to express my poignant sensation 
of shame and regret for neglecting to 
acknowledge the receipt of the articles, 
which were duly reccived, and exceeded 
my anticipations, both in beauty and good 
quality. 

‘““T have fifteen yards of black alpaca 
which I would like to make into a fash- 
ionable dress, suitable for church, I 
would like to trim it with red satin rib- 
bon and buttons. I am about 5 feet 5 
inches, 

** Picage tell me of some ‘pretty way to 
make it. Will white waists be worn this 
summer ? 

** What would a pretty hat cost ? 

‘*Do you think a hat suitable for me? 
I detesta bonnet. Iam twenty years old. 

‘What style would be pretty to make 
children’s dresses, from one to four years, 
for church-wearing (girle) ? 

‘** Would gored slips, the style that was 
worn last summer, be pretty ? 

‘* What style of pants and coats do gen- 
tlemen wear now, in full dress? 


“Dean Demor¥st—Many thanks for 
past favors, still wishing for more. 

‘** This sample of dress is the same eent 
before. What would be pretty to trim it’ 
The lady has Wack cyes, rather dark skin, 
short, plump, and about forly. She also 
has avery nice black silk. How shall the 
Waist and slecves be trimmed, using the 
real thread lace? That is, how shall the 
trimming be put on, and what ought the 
heading to be? H.” 


Ans. Rich knotted fringe of the same 
shade, headed with narrow folds of the 
same, alternating with narrow folds of 
satin, of the color of the fringe. 

Put it on to simulate a pointed cape, or 
low square, and head it with fine folds 
and pipings of the silk. 


-_—e0® 
THE WATERING-PLACES, 

PEOPLE have now pretty gene- 
rally made up their minds where 
they shall go for the summer, and 
are busy making their preparations. 
Probably no country affords more 
choice—a greater variety of scenery, 
of climate, of travel, of experience, 
than our own to the summer pleas- 
ure-seeker, or the excursionist in 
search of adventure. 

The most notable place of resort, 
of course, is Saratoga. Its high 
and dry location ; its famous waters ; 
its large and increasing hotel facil- 
ities ; the enterprise which has made 
so much that is attractive out of 
8 dull and not picturesque village, 
together with the admirable and 
enjoyable method of transit which 
the People’s Line of boats affords 
for reaching it from New York, 
have all assisted to give it the 
stamp of fashion, and place it first 
on the list of American watering- 
places. 

Whatever of splendor or novelty 
in dress or toilet is to be found, 
is sure to be seen at Saratoga; 
there the famous “Grecian Bend” 
first made its appearance, and there 
shall we sce this season the gray 
powder and ruffled sleeves worn 
by our great-grandmothers. Life 
here, for a brief space at least, is a 
brilliant holiday. The pretty morn- 
ing toilet is arranged with special 
reference to the early out-door 
walk to the springs, the later dress 


Tux following is from a smart young 
lady, who, we are willing to assert, would 
make a splendid wife : 


‘*Epiton DeEMoresT—I have just re- 
ceived my sewing-machine which you 
sent me for club of ézenty subscribers for 
your MONruLy. 

“IT never used a sewing-machine till 
now, but can operate the Bartram & Fan- 
ton very niccly with only two or three 
hours’ practice. Accept my sincere 
thanks. 

‘**Now, I want to work for an Encyclo- 
pedia, Can you get Chambers’ new one 
(10 vols.) forme for a club of twenty-five 
subscribers? Please Iet me know soon. 
I am anxious to get the book. 

“Miss E, F. G.” 


A Lapy, writing from Massachusetts, 
RAYS: 

‘Before I close this, allow me to add 
my mite to your numerous testimonials 
as to the beauty and utility of your excel- 
lent Magazine; and the patterns, I must 
kay, are an absolute necessity to dress- 
makers. They are just what is needed to 
convey a correct idea of the styles to cua- 
tomers. And, indeed, ladies who do their 
own sewing, especially those who have 
families, would find it very profitable to 
take your patterns for their own private 
uge. Yours, J.0.” 


“DEAR DemoREst—In accepting the 
offer of a gentleman's company from 
church, or any place of entertainment, 
what ehould a lady say ? 

*“‘ After he has accompanied her home, 
should she mvite him to ‘come in’—no 
matter how late the hour? It is a cus- 
tom here to do eo, and I think a wrong 
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“LONGEVITY.” 


PrERsons interested in the facts of Life 
Insurance, a& exemplified in the new sys- 
tem of the American Popular Life Ineur- 
ance Company, will be glad to learn that 
an extremely valuable work has just heen 
published by Wm. Wood & Co., Walker 
street, with the above title, consisting 
mainly of two prize essays wrttten by J. 
V. C. Smith, M. D., of Boston, and J. Hi. 
Griscom. M. D. of New York, onthe phy- 
sical indications of longevity, and con- 
taining many valuable suggestions not 
only upon probable length of life, but 
also upon how to preserve it and render 
it a blessing. 

The new American esyetem of Life In- 
surance is different from the old in this 
respect: it considers less the number of 
years individuals have lived, than the 
number they are likely to live, and gives 
the applicant all the benefit to be derived 
from long-lived ancestry, and from his 
own personal indications of long life. | 


They have also a plan of cndowments, 
which is particularly valuable for those 
who wish to provide for the future of sis- 
ter or daughter, and in every reepect have | 
perfected a method so just and equitable 
that the must determined opponent of the | 
old system of Life Insurance muet con- | 
fess their prejudices vanquished. We; 
advise all those who wish to ascertain | 
their own chances for long life and also 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
American Popular system in detail, to 
send for this valuable work. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS. — 
Prices Greatly Reduced for Cash. New % 
octave Pianos of firat-class inakers for 
$275 and upward. New Cabinet Organs 
and Melodeons for $50, $66 and upward. 
Second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans from $40 to $200. Warcrooms, 481 
Broadway, N. Y¥. HORACE WATERS. 


a WHEELER & WILSON Sewing-Machine, 
which is still in good order, and does as 
good work as ever, without a cent’s 
worth of repaira. It has averaged two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, besides 
family sewing. With one needle I hem- 
med over three thousand yards of magic 
ruffling. Tucking and hemming are my 
favorite pastime. I never sat at the ma- 
chine alone without hymning, ‘* God bless 
Wheeler & Wileon,”’ and it is still my 
prayer. Mary A. STEWART. 
Upper Alton, Lil. 


| 
Faots for the Ledies.—In 1858 I bought 
| 


——— 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—During 
the past eleven years I have had a Grover 
& Baker Sewing-Machine in constant use, 
and it has never required the least re- 
pair. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending the Grover & Baker as the very 
best sewing-machine for family use.—&Mrs. 
J. G. Phyfe, 108 West 12th St., New York. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
should wear them, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; children’s, 
7 cente. Sent by mai’ post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
888 Broadway. | 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
ekin of Ladies and Infants, 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


73 


“Byernston Erarwoaxs| 


Warranted the Best Quality. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


TORPEDOES,” “TUAGS,” “BALLOONS,” Ele, 
G. A. LILLIENDAHL & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 9 Dey St.. New York 


FPIREW ORKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
For Public and Private Displays. 


TABLEAU FIRES, 
FOR PARLOR AND OUT-DOOR ILLUMINATIONS. 


TILTON’S 
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HUMAN NOSES, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. — The Nose as a 
Sign of Developmerg.; Noses Classified: The 
Roman aries xecufiveness ; The Greek Nose, 
Refinement; The Jewish Nose, Commerciatism ; 
The Snub Nose. Undevelopment ; the Celestial 
Nose, Inquisitivencss; Tristram Shandy on the 
Nose, What is a Cogitative Nose ; the Apprelen- 
sive Nose, The Inquisitive nose, A Toper's Nose, 
Combative Noses, The Defensive Nose, The Irri- 
table Nose, The Aggressive Nose, Contrasted 
Noses, The Tastefnl Nose, Intellectual Noses, 
Secretive Nose, The Conflding Nose, Acyuisi- 
tive Nose, The Economical Nose, Feminine 
Noses; National Noses; the Aterican Nose, 
The German Nose, the English Nose, The Irish 
Nose, The French Nose, Miscellaneous National 
Noses; Indian Noses, Negro Noses, Monyelian 
Nose; Noses of the Pacific Islanders; Noted 
Noses, Stee Paras Noses, The Nuses of Scrip- 
ture, Lord [rongham's Nose, Some Poetical 
Noses, A Double Nose, the End of the Nose—in 
NeW Prrysroanomys with 1.00 Dlustrations, by 
S.R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N.Y. Sen 
first post, for @o. Agents wanted, 


BOOKBINDING. 


Scpescrivers’ Nuupens of DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 
of publication, 833 Broadway, New York, tn Sol- 
ferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, @2.50 per 
volume; orin Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
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® | edges, a superb volume for the center-table. 


@5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents cach, 


‘THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is Progressive and Liberal in the good sense of 
those terms."—Sunday School Times, of Phila. 


The July number contains among Its richly 
illustrated contents: Hon, J. Lothrop Motley, 
our new Minister to England: Prof. 8. F. B. 
Morse, the cmincut electrician ; Auber, the com- 
poser; J. E. Thomson, Pres. Pennsylvania Rall- 
road Co 3 Civilization and Cannibalisiy in New 
Zealand; The Strasburg Cathedral and Clock; 
Planchette Mystery, concluded: in which Plan- 
chette explains herself; Hints on Courtship aud 
Marriage ; Our Country—an oration; What can 
I do best? or, Stock-Ratsing: Piano versus 
Plow ; Patriotic Songs and Music, etc. ele. 

Only 30 cents a number or $3.00 a year. 


Dewonest’s Magazine and Tug Jovgxa. 
sent for 85.00 a vear,. Address, 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


Grand Suiunmer 


INTTIAL STATIONERY. MAMMOTH BULLETIN 


Dollar, Half-Dollar, and 75-Cent Boxes, 


SENT BY Marz, Post-rarp. 


OuR DOLLAR BOTZE'Ss. 


THE PARISIAN BOX. THE BISMARCK BOX. 


Containing plain French Papers, with | Containing thick English Papers. with 
Envelopes to match, stamped with any | Envelopes to match, stamped with any 
initial desired. initial desired, 


THE HALF & HALF BOX. FRENCH FANCY BOX. 


Containing half Parisian and half Bis-| Containing fancy styles of fine French 
marck styles, stamped with any initial | Paper, with Envelopes to match, and 
desired. stamped with any initial desired. 


Price of each Box Onk Do.uaR, and sent by mail, post-paid, to any part of the 


country. 

The DOLLAR BOXES, described above, were originally prepared for our select 
retail trade. They are made up of the best quality and styles of paper and envelopes, 
and are carefully emboseed with the most fashionable forme of Initials. Not having 
been made for the wholesale trade, where two or more profits are to be added, we 
are enabled to give the best and the most forthe money. The demand for these 
boxes, not only from our local customers, but from all parts of the country, has be- 
come so great that we have been induced to make their manufacture a epecial part 
of our business, and we shall be pleased to receive orders from all who desire the 
moet fashionable styles. We are happy to say that our Dollar Boxee have given 
universal satiefaction, and, where once introduced, we have permanent customers. 


OUR HALF-DOLLAR BOXES. 


THE CABINET BOX. THE COTTAGE BOX. 
Containing thick English Paper, oftwo| Containing thick English paper of one 
sizes and two styles of initlals, with En- | elze (Ladies’® Note), with Envelopes to 
velopes to match. Emboseed with any | match, and embossed with any initial de- 
initial desired. sired. 


Price of each Box Harr A Doxtuar. and sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of the 
country. These Boxes contain but half the quantit of paper and envelopes as the 
Dollar Boxes. They are for sale wholesale and retail; and, while the paper has not 
the style and elegance of the Dollar Boxes. it is much better than is generally used. 


THE SENSATION BOX. 


_ This Box is made up like the Cottage Box, and haa, in place of an cmbossed ini- 
tial, one plain single letter, in color. Price Seventy-five cents. 


Pleare send for a sample box, containing indacements to get up clubs. 


J. &. TILTON & Co., Boston. 


| 


Ladies’ and Shire’ Fashions 


For 1869, 


With essential improvementa, and combining 
the Ladies’ and Children’s fn one, aking it the 
largest and best Plate of Fashions ever issued. 
Furnishing more practical information on the 
prevailing stvles of Ladies’ and Children’s Dress 
than could be secured for one hundred dollars 
spent in any other way—more than three tlines 
the amount in full-size desirable Patterns alone, 
rendering {it the most profitxble outlay for 
ladies ; and to Dressmakers, who are desirous of 
extending their business and reputation, it will 
be found indispensable. 


Price $2.50, 


which Includes the Plate of Fashions, elegantly 
colored, and a package containing ten full-size Cut 
Patterns of the pe Cpa ete which comprise 
the following :—-Watteau Cape, Lady's Overskirt, 
Lady's Overskirt with Wai-t. Bov's Suit—Jacket 
and Pants—Lady's Watteau, Lady's Sack. Lady's 
Revere Waist, Miss’s Suit, Lady's Rever2 Carie, 
Lady’s Overskirt, Lady's Sleeve—and the Bouk 
of Descriptions ; or $4.00 yearly, in advauce. 


These are the Largest Plates of Fashions 
Ever Published, 

Exhibiting all the new styles of costume suitable 

forthe promenade for visiting, for carriage, for 

houre, for evening, for morulng, or for traveiing 

wear, forthe Spring and Summer, including nu- 

merous styles for Children’s Dresses. 


No Dressmaker, 
Milliner, 
Dry Goods or 


Trimming Store 


Should be without this long-sought Jestderatum 
to thelr business—a good, artistic, reliable Bul- 
letin of Ladles' and Children's Fashions for the 
seasons. 


MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, 
securely put up on a roller. 
Addresa Myr. DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 


Do not fuil to send immediately, in order to 
have the benefit of the Plates during the whole 
season. 
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BEAUTIFUL BELLS. 
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MES FOR August. 


GRENADINE Costu 


BALLAD OF BROADWAY. 


\ Dy Francis Gerry F arRFiecp, 


IIe xat on Broadway—a way-worn man ; 
And thus, as he ground, his story ran: 


*M only a one-armed soldier, no more, sir; 

Bruised, battered—and pretty well battered at that. 
if It's the same old blue coat at Cold Harbor I wore, sir ;— 

You smile, sir,—but this is the self-same old hat 

That { wore at Old Gettysburg. Whizz—whistle of bullet, 
Lond barking of battery, twitter of shell,— 

My ears are deaf yet—and a cloud over all:—it 
Was simply a second cdition of hell. 


‘Y comrade, poor fellow, fell dead at the right of mo; 
In soldierly phrase, he was hit. There's bad end 

Of all friendship, of course, Well, you can make light of me; 
But I was no vagrant, then.” He was my friend, 

Too; and many a night he and I camped together, 

x Snoozing in swamps and in rifle-pits—anywhere— 

pf When Jack Frost nipped onr ears, or, in worst sorts of weather, 

a When the sleet fell like shot in our whiskers and hair. 
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ERE! wake up, Old Gip! wag your crank to your master, e 
} As a dog wags his tail! Now, bow-wow and bark é | 
The familiar old tune to the gentleman. Faster! : 
I've scarcely a stamp, and it’s well on to dark; 
And a stamp IJ must have for the mutual lodging 
Of myself and you, my affectionate Gipsy, 
Or ele, an hour hence, the blue coats I'll be dodging 
Who'll take in your master for vagrant or tipsy. . 
XCEPT 
No} 
HE Prison Song, eh! It’s from J? Trovatore,— , That m 
{ You gee, sir, I’ve turned an itinerant vender Con 
Of Opera tit-bits. I heard the fenore, Thouz’ 
Manrico, once sing it—it's plaintive and tender— ; Tha 
When I was a beau—ere the merciless crack 0’ £ But it’: 
The halter-like draft caught me right by the neck, sir, ” Wit 
And throttled me almost—any tobacco !— _ 
And left of me only a pitiful wreck, sir. £ 
f ‘AVE! 
ISABLED, I mean—it eays so in my papers ; f i . 
I've got them—they certify I served with honor, | : i: 
With some other queer, rhetorical capers ¥ F ae 
And phrages, to be understood in the manuer ’ fn 
Of payment, no doubt. “Did they know what it meant, sir, : | 
To turn out a man iess anarm? Ten to one, he ! Coul 
Begs for bread on the strect—thongh, brought down to the cent, sir, a 
Honors are, I suppose, less expensive than money. 
| "0 writ 
Y hand shakes, you see; I'm a trifle rheumatic ; Sh 
j And my joints turn as hard as the rickety hinges ! She ji 
That creak on the door of the garretty attic Of 
J” Where I lodge when I've six-pence to pay ; and sharp twinges And I 
Of rheumatic cramps double up my poor legs, sir,— An 
(I’m near as used up as these wheezy old pipes,)— With; 
Till they're nigh as numb as mere wooden pegs, sir, My 
Though painfully worse addicted to gripes. : 
‘VE had my full share of the glory of war, sir, ; EG yo 
Quite enough !—I've given an arm for't. Alas! Bu 
I've nothing to show for't but merely a ecar, sir, Thong 
Oradozen! A penny, eir, please, as you pass. vy Bes 
There! good! it’s the first one I’ve had for an hour, sir, Its cre: 
Though I'm digging for life down deep in its hard-pan: Wh 
And is it a wonder my temper gets sour, sir, And it 
At what this great city expecta of a man? Mer 
‘M a mere vagrant now. here on the highway, sir— J ! 
You call me a beggar, a beat, and all that ; = 
But I’ve ground at my crank at this corner all day, sir, 


And it's scarcely a ten-pence you see in my hat. 

Not a dollar a day for the arm the rebs left me; 
Ten dollars a year is the Government tax— 

Just to wheeze at this organ! Had the Johnnies but cleft my 
Poor skull, it were better than bear with the thwacks 


F trying toearn it! Ah, little I thonght, sir, 
When I went away, a blithe boy in my blue, 
I'd come back only to grind, as I’m caught, sir, 
Just here at this corner, now grinding for you. 
All the same: I've a friend in this rheumatic organ— 
It’s the only fast friend I've got now in the city. 
And, right in my oars, it screams out like a Gorgon— 
A cranky old Gorgon (no attempt to be witty). 


=. 
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T'S Dixte, or Rally (you know) Round the Flag, sir; 
They serve to recall me the bustle of battle, 

Ly When the old flag above me was merely a rag, sir— 
4 So shredded and shattered !—and musketry’s rattlo 
ag Rained leaden steel where our ranks etood in their places, 
. Closing up over swathes of the wounded and dead, 
With the heat of the rebel fire right in their faces, 

And in many a heart the quick thud of the rebel lead. 


‘. T'S a vagrantI am? Well, it’s mere bread and water, 
o3 And the little of that which I happen to get 
7 I grind pretty hard for. However, no matter— 
c It’s ten dollars a year toward the Government debt. 
& Besides, there's a difference in vagrante, you know, sir, 
> And I grind harder at this cursed crank 
‘ For the pennies I get, than many another; 

- But then, sir, the other's a vagrant of rank; 


ND grinds from poor people, though dollar for nickel, 
What I grind from my organ ; has a bottle at dinner: 
3 A wrong is 4 wrong, and cuts round like a sickle, 
Z. But it makes a great difference, sir, who is the sinner, 
oh To die for one’s country? Well, in my poor opinion, 
“. By the sickle of War reaped down, as were many, 
; Better left one’s whole carcass in Dixie's dominion 
Than come back with no way of turning a penny, 


XCEPT at a crank. A vagrant—a pauper— 
+ No matter for names; for when war grinds, I find 
That men by the thousand poured into the hopper 
Come out worse maimed than the tunes that I grind. 
Though from what you said, when I went away, sir, 
T had no thought to grind at an organ for pelf; 
% But it's quite something else here on noisy Broadway, sir, 
; With only one arm to take care of myself. 


‘ 
& *AVE Ia wife? Thad once, but she's dead, sir, 
Or disappeared, rather, when I was away. 
In the hospital I; not a roof o'er her head, sir; 
And Uncle Sam not over punctual to pay. 
The landlord refused to wait for the rent, sir, 
Though the garret was only two dollars a week; 
i Couldn't help Uncle Sam,—muset have the last cent, sir; 
7 And my wife was turned out, while I was too sick 


O write her a syllable what was the trouble. 

She's dead, I suppose, or, what’s worse than that same, 
She lives a mere painted butterfly bubble 

Of the scum of this great city’s caldron of shame; 
And I scan every face I meet on the street, sir, 

And study it sharply, from feature to feature, 
With a horrible sense that some time I'll meet, sir, 

My wife in some loathsome night-bat of a creature. | 


ee. 


But my eyes will get moist when I think of the woman— 
Though this wheezy old organ is not half the bother; 
Besides which, sometimes I think it’s half human. 
Ita creakings, sometimes, have a strange, sympathetic 
Wheeze, I shall not forget to the day that I die, sir; 
And it lodges with me in the same leaky attic: 
Mere vagrants both are my organ and I, sir. 


i your pardon, good sir. I'm garrulous rather; 


Still sita he on Broadway—that way-worn man: 
Yon have heard how to me his story ran. 
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“ Walter Holmes first offered her a sprig of hawthorn, and then asked her to be his wife,’ 


HAWTHORN. 


eet 


UITE a pretty little wo- 
man was Miss Phobe 
Parkhurst, even at forty- 
five. Her hair was still 
dark, her eyes were as bright as 
ever, her skin was fair and smooth, 
and her voice clear and full; alto- 
gether she was as charming a pic- 
ture of what an old maid may be as 
can be imagined. The secret of all 
this well-preserved beauty and lova- 
bleness lay in the fact that she pos- 
sessed naturally an even, cheerful 
disposition, which the teachings 
and practice of Christianity had 
rendered almost perfect. Herstory 
was known to all the elders in the 
village where she resided, and the 
children, as they grew up, were 
taught to respect and love Miss 
Phoebe Parkhurst. 

Her life had been a sacrifice to 
the whims and obstinacy of her ty- 
rannical father, old Jacob Park- 
hurst, as he was still called in the 
neighborhood. Parents may be at 
times unjust and unreasonable, and 
he had been so toward all his chil- 
dren. His only son had left home 
when nearly twenty years of age— 
left it, never to return—owing to a 
quarrel over a trivial question of 
some money that the young man 
had invested foolishly and _ lost. 
His eldest daughter, “ pretty Kate 
Parkhurst,” had openly defied him 
by marrying a man of whom he 
disapproved, and leaving the neigh- 
borhood with him. People won- 


~) 


dered why old Jacob objected to 
the match, for Mr. Broadlent was 
rich, and his father-in-law loved 
gold above everything. However, 
object hedid ; and so his child, who 
was the acknowledged belle of the 
village, refused to await his sanc- 
tion, and married in haste Mr. Chas. 
Broadlent. Whether she repented 
at leisure, or not, was never known 
to her old friends and associates, as 
she accompanied her husband to 
his home in a-distant city, too far 
away to be reached by the eyes and 
ears of the village gossips. 

Old Jacob was left tothe care and 
companionship of his daughter 
Pheebe, who bore his constant fits 
of ill-humor with meekness, and 
made his home as happy as he 
would allow it to be. When she 
was twenty, she had her first and 
last romance. One afternoon, on 
her way home from church, she was 
joined by young Walter Holmes, 
the son of a near neighbor, who 
first offered her a sprig of haw- 
thorn, and then asked her to be his 
wife. She did not refuse him—how 
could she? For more than two 
years he had been seeking to gain 
her love, and his efforts were not in 
vain. Every girl in the village ad- 
mired Walter Holmes, and not a 
few envied her her good fortune in 
winninghim. His attractions were 
indisputable; he was tall and hand- 
some, easy in his manner, good- 
principled, and well-educated—un- 
usually so for a farmer’s son. His 
worst fault was his temper, which 
was quick to take offense, and al- 
most ungovernable when deeply 
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excited. On that quict Sunday 
evening in early spring, Phebe 
Parkhurst—her lover's tale being 
told—wandered, leaning on_ his 
strong arm, through the pretty 
winding lanes, hedged by wild-rose 
and hawthorn bushes, that led to 
her father’s house, and dreamt out 
her first, short dream of love. 

It was the only happy one that 
she was ever permitted to indulge 
in. On reaching home, Mr. Park- 
hurst, who sat smoking in the 
shaded porch, guessed how matters 
stood, and, having ordered Phebe 
into the house, turned angrily on 
Walter, demanding to know what 
he meant by these attentions to his 
dauchter. 

Walter drew himself up, with 
difficulty controlling his temper, 
and explained his hopes and wishes; 
to all of which Mr. Parkhurst lis- 
tened without a word of encourage- 
ment, while the scowl on his face 
deepened, and a bitter expression 
crept into his eves. Some old 
grudge against the young man’s 
father was rankling in his breast, 
and stirring up his worst passions. 
To gratify his revenge, he could sac- 
rifice his daughter's happiness; and, 
in measured, decided tones, he re- 
fused Walter's request. Some hard 
words followed, for Walter insisted 
upon learning the reasons for his re- 
jection, urging his well-known char- 
acter in the village, and offering to 
disprove any charge that might 
have been brought against him. 
His entreaties were ineffectual ; the 
old man would give no reason or 
excuse for his conduct, simply de- 
claring that he would not receive 
him asa future son-in-law, and that, 
if Phebe disobeyed him as Kate 
had done, she would have his curse 
and nothing more. 

From an adjoining room, poor 
Pheebe heard this cruel decision, 
and watched her lover as he turned 
away in silence, reached the gate, 
and continued his path along the 
lane without one look behind him. 
Then she kissed the pretty haw- 
thorn blossoms that he had given 
her, and laid them carefully in the 
box that contained other little trea- 
sures—her mother's hair, Kate’s 
picture, and poor Ned’s letters, that 
8he had received secretly at such 
long intervals, 

That done, she prepared supper, 
which the old man ate without 
speaking to her, though she knew 
that his searching glance was often 
fixed upon her face. She controlled 
her feelings bravely until the long 
evening was over ; but, once in her 
own room, with the door shut and 
fhe bolt drawn, she threw herself 
on the ground and cried as if her 
heart would break. She knew her 
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father’s disposition so well, his vin- 
dictiveness, his talent for never for- 
getting or forgiving, the utter use- 
lessness of any appeal to his love 
or sense of justice. Had she not 
experienced it all in the cases of her 
brother and sister—had she not 
secn them implore and beg in vain ? 
They had done as they pleased in 
the end, and what was the result ? 
Both were estranged and exiled 
from thei: father’s house, both were 
under his heavy curse. Could she 
defy him and leave him as they 
had done? Oh,no! Her mother's 
last words were addressed to her, 
because sho alone, of all the chil- 
dren, inherited that mother’s gen- 
tle disposition. ‘‘ Phoebe, my dar- 
ling, always stay with father.” 

And she would stay with him 
and take care of him as she had 
promised, even though she knew 
that he had destroyed her hopes of 
happiness as Walter’s wife. This 
determination did not come sud- 
denly, but by degrees, and after 
many bitter, hard stuggles, for her 
disappointment was heavy and hard 
to bear. She was tempted, too, to 
break her solemn promise to her 
dead mother, for her father grew 
daily more capricious and morose, 
giving her no thanks or credit for 
her submission to hiscommand; and 
Walter waylaid her in the lanes, 
and even penctrated into the house 
during her father’s absence, urging 
his claims and his love, and beseech- 
ing her to become his wife and 
trust to his plans for gaining the 
old man’s forgiveness. 

At last, after her persistent refu- 
sals to either mect him secretly or 
agree to a marriage, Walter's fiery 
temper broke out in a fearful man- 
ner, for, having met her one after- 
noon in astore in the village, he 
followed her until they reached a 
quiet part of the strect, and then 
poured forth all his fury on her de- 
voted head. He told her she wasa 
coquette, and a heartless one at that 
—said that she had never loved 
him, but had only drawn him on to 
a proposal in order to exhibit her 
own powers of fascination; and, 
having exhausted every charge 
against her,ended by declaring his 
intention of going away to another 
place, where he would never see, 
and, consequently, never think of 
her. Phoabe listened—half-stunned 
—to this outburst of invectives and 
rage, and, as he finished, caught 
his arm and attempted to detain 
him and reason with him, but all 
to no purpose. He unclasped her 
hands almost roughly, made a 
sneering remark about the tears in 
her eyes, and strode off toward 
home at a rapid pace, making it 
impossible for her to overtake him. 


The next morning he left the 
village, and before night every one 
knew the cause of his departure. 
Of course, some blamed one and 
some another; but, as the years 
passed by without his return, and 
as it became evident that sweet 
Phebe Parkhurst would never mar. 
ry any one else, all joined in accus- 
ing the old man of having destroy- 
ed the comfort of two lives, and of 
sending Walter Holmes away. 

When Phebe was thirty her fa- 
ther died. In his last sickness he 
repented of his harshness, blessed 
the gentle woman who had loved 
and borne with him so long, and 
would have recalled the absent 
children and seen their faces round 
his bed; but it was not ordained 
that his desire should be granted. 
Phebe wrote in vain. Ned's 
whereabouts could not be found, 
and Mrs. Broadlent was too sick to 
leave home. So the old man died 
in his daughter’s arms, regaining 
in the end some of the strange fas- 
cination that had won his wife’s 
love and retained it during her lite, 
and which seemed to have been bur- 
ied in the grave with her. 

After a suitable delay, the prop- 
erty was divided. Ned received 
his share through the hands of a 
lawyer, whom he had placed in 
charge of his interest. Mrs. Broad- 
lent took hers; and Miss Phabe 
was left in possession of the old 
house, and a small income, quite 
sufficient for her wants and fancies. 
Time went over rapidly as ever, 
but Miss Pheebe’s romance was not 
forgotten ; it continued to be a sub- 
ject for comment and wonder 
throughout the village, and every 
girl in it, as she grew to woman- 
hood, would gaze after the quiet 
little lady, whether in house or 
street, and recall to mind her sad 
story. 

Walter Holmes was never heard 
from, and after a while his name 
seldom passed any one’s lips. Peo- 
ple thought that he might have 
waited, and Miss Phoebe, whatever 
werc her opinions, kept them to her- 
self. At first, shoe had failed in 
health and appearance, but in time 
the old color came back to her 
cheeks, and the light shone again 
in her eyes. She found rest and 
happiness in doing good, and stran- 
gers would never have guessed, in 
looking at her at thirty-five, what 
she had suffered attwenty. Every 
one said that she would pass for 
thirty, and every one was right. 

In that year an event happened 
—Miss Phoebe received a letter from 
her brother Ned. We had married, 
his wife was dead ; he had one little 
girl; his money was all squander. 
ed, and—he was dying! Would 
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not waste a minute, but started as 
soon as possible to do his bidding. 
She saw him alive, but only for a 
day, and, two weeks after her hur- 
ried departure, she returned home, 
bringing with her his orphan 
child. 

Cassie Parkhurst was a small, 
wiry-looking child of eiglt years, 
with eyes and hair as black as mid- 
night, thin, scarlet lips that closed 
firmly over little pearly teeth, and 
a temper as ficry and obstinate as 
her grandfather’s had been. In 
disposition she was a perfect Park- 
hurst, though her beauty, inherited 
from her mother, was of a different 
type. That mother, Miss Phabe 
knew nothing of ; Cassie had no re- 
collection of her whatever, and Ned 
had not been able to speak of his 
marriage, or any of the circum- 
stances connected with it. 

Before they had been home a 
month, Miss Phcebe found that she 
had undertaken a sesponsibility 
that threatened to be a heavy one. 
Cassic was utterly uncontrollable ; 
her aunt stood aghast at her impish 
tricks and old-fashioned knowl. 
edge. Opposition or harsliness was 
fuel to the fire; kindness was 
little better; evidently there was 
nothing to be done but just wait, 
and let time smooth the quick tem- 
per, and soften the sharp angles of 
Miss Cassie's disposition. She went 
to schvol and learned rapidly, out- 
stripping her competitors, and de- 
manding new books, to the speech- 
less astonishment of her quiet 
teacher. She went to church, but 
the services made little impression 
on her. In the midst of the most 
solemn discourse, Miss Phoabe 
would turn around to find her cith- 
er scribbling on the fly-leat of her 
new prayer-book, or drawing up 
her little face in absurd contortions 
for the amusement and edification 
of the surrounding children. 

At home she was equally mercu- 
rial and unreliable, and to Miss 
Pheebe, who remembered herself at 
that age, and her own staid, quiet 
ways, she was a perfect study. Cas- 
sic hated needle-work and plain 
sewing of all kinds; no inducement 
or punishment would compel her 
to learn either. She = disliked 
housework, and did it under pro- 
test. Setting a table was perfect 
misery to her; any restraint, or a 
duty that required forethought and 
care, was irksome in the extreme. 
She would cry for hours over hav- 
ing to do what occupicd her but 
ten minutes, and then, her task ac- 
complished, would throw her sun- 
bonnet on her head, and dash out 
of the house in search of a compan. 
ion with whom to play. 


she go to him? Miss Phebe did 
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At sixteen, she was the prettiest 
and the wildest girl in the village. 
Except in the matter of dressing 
becomingly, and adorning her per- 
son, she had improved very little. 
She was determined, petulant, and, 
alas! selfish. The latter quality, 
everything tended to develop to 
an alarming extent. Miss Phebe’s 
property had advanced in value to 
a degree quite surprising to that 
little lady, and every one in the 
place knew that Cassie would be 
her heiress. For that reason Cas- 
sie was flattered and humored 
abroad, and at home she was equal- 
ly indulged. Her aunt, so gentle 
and self-sacrificing herself, could 
not help loving her daring, inde- 
pendent niece, in spite of all her 
faults, which she was only too ready 
to excuse and forgive. Besides, in 
the wide world she had no other 
being to cling to or caress, and 
some one to whom she could de- 
vote herself was almost necessary 
to her existence. 

And she was happy too, for Cas- 
sie’s shortcomings of temper did not 
appear, so long as she was given 
her own way, and on the wholeshe 
added to her aunt’s comfort in life. 
She filled the house with her young 
companions, whose light laughter, 
gay plans, and merry voices kept 
Miss Phebe from feeling old or 
dull. She was the belle of the vil- 
lage, and was alwayscreating some 
sensation, either by her dress, a 
party, or a desperate flirtation, for 
she was a coquette whose powers 
Were as natural and belonged to 
her as truly asdid her beauty. The 
latter gift retained its oddity, and, 
being singular and inimitable, at- 
tracted to its possessor a great deal 
of notice from strangers passing 
through or coming to the village. 

One especially was not only tak- 
en, but entirely overcome by it. 
Mr. Gerald Merrivale made _ his 
first appearance in the village so- 
ciety on the occasion of Cassic’s 
seventeenth birthday-party. He 
had arrived the evening previous 
to take charge of the district school, 
and, as was customary, was to 
board in turn with the different 
families supporting it. Mrs. Sym- 
mons, at whose house he was stop- 
ping, thought this a fine occasion 
for introducing him to the village 
celebrities, and therefore arrived 
late with him as escort. She was 
& young, agreeable woman, not 
long married, and one of Cassie’s 
chief friends. 

The rooms were quite full when 
sheand Mr. Merrivale entered, and 
Cassie, who stood talking near the 
door, turned quickly to welcome 
her, at the same time giving Mr. 
Merrivale a searching glance from 
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her dazzling black eyes. They 
were mutually attracted each by 
the other’s appearance—Cassie was 
more than usually radiant. Her 
jetty curls fell below her waist, and 
mingled with the ribbons ornament- 
ing her dress. Her skin was white 
and smooth as ivory, throwing into 
bold relief the black penciled eye- 
brows and curling lashes, the bril- 
liant orbs they half concealed, and 
the scarlet bow formed by her pret- 
ty lips. 

Mr. Merrivale was tall and slight, 
with handsome features, and the 
delicate appearance generally be- 
longing to men who spend their 
lives in cities. He possessed a grace 
and a polish that far exceeded the 
hearty politeness, born of good-feel- 
ing, common to the village youths, 
and soon made rivals of them all 
by the admiration that his ac- 
complishments and conversational 
powers excited in the young girls 
present. The evening passed away 
most agreeably to Cassie, who was, 
as usual, the center of attraction, 
and the acquaintance commenced 
that night ripened into an attach- 
ment between her and Mr. Merri- 
vale. 

He gave such satisfaction, as 
teacher of the district-school, that 
his numerous friends thought it 
due to their children to keep him 
among them; they therefore raised 
his salary, and employed him to 
give private lessons to the young 
people after the regular daily ses- 
sion was finished. His income thus 
increased, Miss Phceebe viewed his 
attentions to her niece with pleas- 
ure; and as his letters of introduc- 
tion gave him a high private char- 
acter, and were from good author- 
ity, the course of true love, in his 
case, ran very smooth. 

After a short engagement the 
wedding took place, and the young 
couple went to aunt Phcebe’s house 
as their permanent and recognized 
home. For several months every- 
thing progressed in the most en- 
joyable manner, and Miss Park- 
hurst fully concluded that her life 
was henceforth to be one of undis- 
turbed tranquillity and love. Cas- 
sie, in the midst of her great hap- 
piness and satisfied pride, became 
very amiable and submissive, treat- 
ing her husband with all honor and 
respect, and studying her aunt’s 
comfort where she had formerly 
neglected it. However, after a 
while, as the novelty of her position 
wore off, her old temper began to 
exhibit itself; and, to Miss Phebe’s 
intense surprise and sorrow, Mr. 
Merrivale openly took his wife’s 
part, no matter how much she 
might be in fault. Miss Parkhurst 
had trusted to his superior wisdom 
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and age to correct Cassie’s mis- 
takes, and impart to her disposition 
the graces that it lacked. She ex- 
pected that his love and tender de- 
votion would work wonders in the 
way of perfecting Cassie’s odd char- 
acter, She was mistaken. Mr. 
Merrivale, on the contrary, in- 
dulged his wife to an unlimited 
extent, and seemed rather amused 
than otherwise at her bursts of pas- 
sion and fits of obstinacy. 

In fact, he had been well aware, 
before proposing to Miss Cassie 
Parkhurst, that she would be her 
aunt’s sole heiress, and he had no 
intention of running against his 
wife in anything. He saw that, in 
spite of her faults, Miss Phoebe was 
bound up in her niece, and he could 
read the gentle, forgiving disposi- 
tion as clearly as he would the 
pages of a new book. So he pur- 
sued his duties with commendable 
zeal, and left his wife to follow her 
own whims, as long as they did 
not interfere with his comfort or 
pleasure. 

It happened that Mrs. Broadlent, 
taken sick in her distant city home, 
wrote to her sister, begging that 
she would go to her at once. Miss 
Phebe had no idea of refusing the 
request, feeling that her presence 
could easily be dispensed with in 
her own house, and, besides, having 
an intense desire to see her only 
sister, from whom she had been so 
long separated. From some ex- 
pressions contained in the letter, 
she fancied that her visit might be 
indefinitely prolonged, and she felt 
giad at the thought that Cassie was 
happy and well-settled, and that 
her absence from the village would 
be unattended by unpleasant re- 
sults. With her usual kind care 
and forethought she determined to 
leave everything arranged properly 
before starting, lest she might 
never return to her old home; and, 
with that design in view, repaired, 
one morning, to the office of the 
lawyer who attended to her affairs, 
and had her will drawn up. In it 
she bequeathed every dollar that 
she owned to her dear niece and 
adopted child, Cassandra Merrivale, 
and, having signed it before wit- 
nesses, went about completing the 
minor details of her journey, with 
a light heart and tranquil mind. 
She discussed the topic openly with 
Cassie on her way back from the 
office, and gave her many injunc- 
tions as to the things required to 
be done about the house during her 
absence. There were repairs to be 
made; comforters to be quilted; 
preserves to be put up; and last, 
though not least, her favorite gar- 
den-flowers to be watered and 


tended. 


On a bright morning in early 
spring Miss Phebe started on her 
jouruey, followed by the good 
wishes of the whole village, which 
had turned out to witness her de- 
parture. As she went along the 
path to the gate, she noticed that 
her chief pets, her hawthorn-bushes, 
were in full bud, and, as she locked 
at them, some old memory, recur. 
ring to her mind, made her eyes 
fill with tears. The next moment 
she had brushed them off, and 
turned to kiss Cassie “ good-by” 
once again. 

On her way, her thoughts were 
fully occupied by the little incidents 
transpiring around her; and, in 
spite of the distance, and the fact 
that she had to change cars several 
times, she arrived in safety, with 
her trunk, her umbrella, her bag, 
and her satchel, at Mrs. Broadlent’s 
house. She found her sister con- 
fined to her bed with an attack of 
rheumatism, and the whole estab- 
lishment in a state of the wildest 
confusion. The best servant had 
left without any notice; the nurse 
was irritable and rough with the 
children through the effects of a 
bad cold; Mr. Broadlent had be- 
taken himself to his club-house, in 
despair; and the Misses Broadlent 
were still at boarding-school, com- 
pleting their education. The oldest 
members of the family were all 
young men, engaged during the 
day at their various employments, 
and Miss Phebe awaited the ap- 
pearance of these, her grown-up 
nephews, with great eagerness. 

It must be confessed that she 
was disappointed on meeting them 
that evening at the tea-table, 
where she did the honors at their 
mother’s request. They were so 
self-possessed, so old-fashioned in 
their conversation, so engrossed 
with their own affairs, so entirely 
indifferent to her. But then they 
had never before seen her—had 
scarcely heard of her existence— 
how could they care for her? Thus 
she reasoned away their coolness. 

Her coming, however, was the 
means of restoring the household 
to a condition of order never before 
experienced by the persons com- 
posing it. By dint of example, in- 
dustry, good-nature, and the exer- 
cise of a quiet though sure firm- 
ness, she succeeded in gaining the 
respect of the older children, the 
love of the little one, and in insur- 
ing her sister’s recovery by the 
peace of mind afforded her during 
her long sickness. 

Mr. Broadlent viewed her series 


of reforms with undisguised admi-. 


ration, and aided all her little 
schemes for his wife’s future com- 
fort. He was, what he always had 
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been, a well-disposed man, pos- 
sessed of large means and small 
abilities, passionately fond of his 
still beautiful wife, and willing to 
do anything in his power to please 
her. There was littie or no sym- 
pathy or companionship between 
him and his sons. They had their 
own pursuits, amusements, and 
topics of conversation. Therefore, 
when Kate was sick and unable to 
entertain him, he sought society 
out of doors, leaving the younger 
children and the house to the ten- 
der mercies of the servants. 

Miss Pheebe sent for the eldest 
daughter, taught her how to man- 
age the domestic concerns, attend 
upon her mother, and entertain her 
father and brothers in the spacious, 
handsome parlors. The result was, 
that when her eight months’ visit 
came to an end, she left a very 
happy family where she had found 
& very uncomfortable one. Mrs. 
Broadlent, fully restored to health, 
found her parlors the resort of a 
small, cultivated circle, among 
whom each child could develop his 
or her talents and accomplishments 
to their highest extent. She found 
her husband satisfied to spend his 
evenings in his own home, in the 
company of pleasant friends, and 
her pretty Edith willing to con- 
tribute to the general comfort by 
her musical abilities and powers of 
conversation. 

Every one regretted aunt Phabe’s 
departure ; but that quiet little lady 
had been much disturbed, during 
her sister’s convalesvence, by re- 
ports of what was taking place at 
home, and she felt anxious to see 
and decide for herself. For that 
reason she started for her native 
village without sending any warn- 
ing of her design, and arrived in 
sight of her own little cottage one 
bitterly cold afternoon in ‘the be- 
ginning of January. The exterior 
had an altered appearance, and she 
saw that the path leading from the 
gate to the porch had been widened 
—widened at the expense of her 
loved hawthorn trees; they were 
all removed. Stifling a moan of 
pain, and overcoming the shock 
with a strong effort, she hastened 
to knock at the door, which was 
opened by her niece. Cassie started 
back with a cry of surprise, and 
then attempted to destroy the im- 
pression it might have given, by 
assuming a smile, and expressing 
her pleasure at her aunt’s return. 
Miss Pheebe accepted the tardy wel- 
come with gratitude, for she was 
tired and cold, and, besides, too 
much astonished at the changes 
around her to comprehend, at once, 
their full meaning. 

The innovations had extended to 


the inside of the cottage. Miss 
Phebe, on looking about her, dis- 
covered that new carpets and pieces 
of furniture had usurped the places 
of her own old ones; and, on going 
into the room back of the parlor, 
which had been hers ever since her 
father’s death, behold! everything 
pertaining to her had been removed, 
and the apartment fitted up as 
a dining-room. Mrs. Merrivale, 
supported by her husband, ex- 
plained, not without much hesita- 
tion and embarrassment, the object 
of the several changes, and the 
good effects already resulting from 
them. Miss Phoebe, shocked into 
silence, listened quietly, without 
argument or remonstrance, and at 
last requested to be shown to her 
own room, wherever that might be. 
Cassie preceded her up-stairs to a 
large one that she and Kate had 
occupied together when young 
girls, and, having left her to her 
own reflections, Miss Phebe sat 
down on the nearest chair and tried 
to recall her scattered senses. 

This, then, was the meaning of 
all the hints and rumors communi- 
cated to her from time to time by 
the neighbors, with whom she kept 
up a slight correspondence. Cassie, 
in her letters, had mentioned the 
fact that the repairs were go- 
ing on; but of the changes she had 
seen fit to make, not a word 
was written. Miss Pheebe, as she 
thought and reasoned, began to 
sec how her own act, in making 
her will, had given the young 
couple a license which they had 
not been slow to take advantage of. 

The “ little, brief authority ” had 
seemed to them unlimited power, 
particularly so as they were con- 
scious of her quiet, submissive na- 
ture. They anticipated no opposi- 
tion, and Miss Phoebe was too ut- 
terly hurt and disappointed by 
them to make any. She made up 
her mind then and there, in the 
cold, dismal room, imperfectly 
lighted by the rays of the setting 
sun, that she would “ forgive all 
things,” and endeavor to conquer 
only by kindness. In this spirit 
she rejoined the young couple in 
the cosy new dining-room, with its | 
fresh paper and curtains, and talk. | 
ed as freely as she could under the | 
circumstances to Mr. Merrivale, 
while Cassie prepared supper. The_ 
ice once thawed, her entire concur 
rence in their views and submis: | 
sion to their designs were accepted 
by them as an understood thing, 
and the young people, overcoming | 
their embarrassment, returned to 
their natural gayety of manner 
and conv -rsation. 

Miss l’aube described New York 
and what she had seen and done 
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there, while Cassie related what had 
taken place in the village during her 
long absence. Mr. Merrivale con- 
gratulated himself on the wife that 
he had secured, and began to con- 
sider her in the light of a very skill- 
ful manager. For such a young 
girl, she certainly did exhibit sur 
prising powers of self-reliance and 
independence, and when they were 
alone he complimented her on the 
possession of them. 


“Weak natures are ruled by 
strong ones,” she laughingly re- 
plied. “I have controlled auntie as 
long as I remember.” 

As the weeks went over, Miss 
Phebe saw with ever-increasing 
surprise the deep-rooted selfishness 
of her niece's real disposition ; and 
one evening she discovered that 
Cassie was almost heartless as well 
as selfish. It happened that, sit- 
ting alone in her new, strange-feel- 
ing room, she suddenly missed her 
little box of treasures, that had al. 
ways stood in a convenient corner 
of the old one, and, rising hastily, 
she asked where it was. Cassie 
didn’t know; it might be in the 
cellar. She had put some of the 
old-fashioned lumbering trunks 
down there, or in the garret, where 
more rubbish was stored. Miss 
Pheebe hurried at once to the first 
place indicated, and there, under a 
heap of boards, covered with dust 
and cobwebs, stood the holder of 
her only treasures. It certainly 
was a shabby-looking article, be- 
ing simply a square box of painted 
wood ; but it had been her mother’s, 
and she valued it above any inlaid 
cabinet that might be constructed. 
With eager hands she extricated 
her recovered prize, and carried it 
back to her room. But, alas! when 
she opened it, everything in it was 
injured by the damp in which it 
had lain. Kate’s picture was mil- 
dewed ; Ned's letters were stained 
until almost illegible ; and her only 
souvenir of Walter Holmes, her 
little sprig of hawthorn, had moul- 
dered into dust. This, the unkind- 
est blow her niece had dealt her, 
almost broke her heart. Cassic 
had always known what the box 
contained, and often had the con- 
tents, so trifling and valueless in 
her eyes, been displayed to her 
childish gaze. 

She had done many other ill-na- 
tured things. She had sold all the 
best pieces of the old furniture ; she 
had fitted up her aunt’s room with 
the worn, worthless ones that she 
could not dispose of, while her own 
apartment on the lower fluor was 
newly furnished throughout. She 
had done this, and her gentle aunt 
had forgiven her, and bore it with- 
out a@ murmur; but this last dis- 
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covery forced upon Miss Phoebe the 
conclusion that her niece was in- 
capable of gratitude, leaving love 
out of the question; and, with a 
heavy heart, more grieved for Cas- 
sie than for herself, she essayed to 
restore somewhat her little keep- 
sakes. 

Months went over. Mrs. Merri- 
vale did not improve, and Miss 
Pheebe’s life in her own home be- 
came more and more difficult to 
bear. Perhaps she might have re- 
sorted to harsh measures, but that 
Cassie’s child, born during the win- 
ter, died when a few days old; and 
the young mother’s grief was s0 
bitter that Miss Phaebe could not 
add to it by reproaches of any 
kind. So she nursed the sick girl, 
until her health, and, alas! jer im- 
perious temper also, were restored, 
and then sank into the position as- 
signed her—a mere cypher in her 
own home, 

Mrs. Merrivale, believing herself 
fully established in her place as 
Miss Phoebe’s heiress, ruled matters 
with a high hand, and, finding that 
the letters received from the young 
Broadlents gave her aunt much 
pleasure, and fearing a possible 
rival in one of them, she formed a 
a plan for intercepting their com- 
munications, and succeeded in car- 
rying it out. Miss Phoebe at first 
wondered at the few that she re- 
ceived, and then excused her nieces 
on the plea of their distance from 
her, and the difference in age be- 
tween her and them, Their seem- 
ing neglect, however, and Cassie's 
unkind treatment, preyed upon her 
spirits, until at last people began 
to remark the alteration in her ap- 
pearance and guess at the cause. 

One bright afternoon in the end 
of May, Miss Phoebe sat alone in 
the pleasant dining-room, making 
patch-work for a famous quilt, de- 
signed for the approaching village 
fair. Mr. Merrivale had taken his 
wife to spend some days at a friend’s 
house some distance off in the coun- 
try, and Miss Phoebe certainly en- 
joyed their absence. The solitude 
was congenial to her. She could 
sit for hours gazing through the 
open window at the meadows and 
lanes, looking so attractive in their 
fresh spring dress, through which 
she had wandered as a child, as a 
girl, and as a woman. She could 
recall her own appearance and that 
of Walter Holmes, as they saunter. 
ed together along the grassy paths 
shaded by the dear old hawthorns 
and wild climbing vines. She could 
think, and, if she pleased, indulge 
in the luxury of a good cry, un- 
chided and unseen. 

On that particular day she had 
both thought and cried until her 
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head ached and her eyes were red.}as charming and lovable as she 


It was the anniversary of the one 
on which Walter had asked her to 
be his wife ; and as she pictured to 
herself what her life might have 
been, and contrasted with that pic- 
ture the sad reality, a fiood of bit- 
ter sorrow overcame her, and, cov- 
ering her face with her hands, she 
sobbed aloud. 

While thus giving vent to the 
long-hidden emotion, she suddenly 
became conscious of the faint per- 
fume of hawthorn near her, and, 
looking up with a start, she utter- 
ed a piercing scream. There, stand- 
ing and gazing at her, and holding 
in his hand a bunch of the loved 
flowers, was Walter Holmes, stout- 
er and much older, to be sure, and 
with thin gray hair where the 
bright, dark curls had once hung ; 
but thesame Walter, after all, with 
the old kind smile, and the tender, 
loving glamce in the large gray 
eyes. 

A moment after, he was beside 
her, clasping her hands in his, 
smoothing back the soft hair, still 
wavy and brown, from her fore- 
head, while he explained, almost 
incoherently, the causes of his long 
absence, and the hopes that had 
led him back to his native village 
after twefmty-five years. Ho talked 
until very late, the hours flying 
away unheeded by his eager listen- 
er. He told her of his unreasonable 
pride, which had at first kept him 
from her ; of his subsequent failure 
in business, and of his long years 
of comparative poverty; of his 
struggles and of his success ; and 
lastly, of how he believed that she 
had been married long since, and 
how, accidentally meeting Mrs. 
Broadlent one day, he had learned 
his mistake and the history of her 
life, 

When Mr. and Mrs. Merrivale re- 
turned home, their surprise was be- 
yond description. They could hard- 
ly believe their senses when Mr. 
Holmes quietly explained what he 
was going todo. And he carried 
out his plans. Miss Phoebe, having 
trusted all to him, had no more to 
say. He bought a little house in 
New York, quite near to Mrs. 
Broadlent’s, so that his wife might 
have agreeable society. He let the 
cottage at a moderate rate to the 
young couple, and insisted on Miss 
Phoebe destroying the old will then, 
even if she made another like it at 
a future day. Early in June the 
village church was crowded to ex- 
cess one pleasant morning, and a 
wedding took place the fame of 
which has never since departed. 
Mr. Holmes looked remarkably well, 
and his handsome eyes sparkled 
more than ever. Miss Phoebe was 
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could be,and she wore a thick gray 
silk, trimmed with rich lace, and 
a spray of hawthorn blossoms in 
her hair. People who have visited 
them in their city home say that 
“there never was or will be a hap- 
pier couple.” 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


’ © strolled fora walk down 
the sunny lane, where the early 
violets grew, and the dogwood 
scattered its snowy petals over the 
green carpet of grass, to the little 
white cottage of my friend, which 
nestled so lovingly amid the ever- 
greens. 

Years ago had I known Eliza- 
beth Peyton as a belle and beauty ; 
she married Henry Raymond, o 
poor but talented young man, for 
love; and for years had I seen her 
suffer, as only a refined, sensitive 
woman can suffer, who clings to 
the changed object of her early 
affections, and, crushing sadness in 
her heart, turns to the world a 
smile sadder far thana tear. Their 
only child was a daughter, Ethel, 
whom I remembered as a delicate, 
sensitive girl, for she had been for 
years absent ; the devoted mother, 
striving to hide from her child 
the canker which dissipation was 
spreading over their home, had de- 
prived herself of her child, in order 
to spare her the dreadful know}l- 
edge. Ethel, however, had arrived ; 
but, on the preceding day, the aged 
grandmother, to whom she had 
been consigned, had paid the debt 


to nature due, and henceforth her 


father’s home was hers. 

I wondered, as I slowly trod the 
greensward, whether her girlhood 
had fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood. And could her father’s 
cruelty and dissipation be longer 
concealed from her? The cut would 
be deep and quick—the spirit bro- 
ken. Had it been a familiar scene, 
in years she would have become 
as her mother, patient, tamely sub- 
mitting, long suffering to the end. 
Ah! poor mother! have you not 
made a great mistake ? 

Passing up the gravel walk, Mrs. 
Raymond met me, and there was a 
happy smile in the dim eyes, which 
was but seldom there. 

The parlor wore an air of neat- 
ness and freshness, for, despite the 
harassing cares, which only those 
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know who endeavor, notwithstand- 
ing the garb of poverty, to keep up 
appearances, she bore the traces 
of refinement and polish in both 
her garb and manner. 

“Tam so happy to have Ethel,” 
she said; “though the loss of my 
dear mother was a great blow to 
us both.” 

I recognized the daughter in a 
slender, frail-looking girl who en- 
tered. The dark gray eyes, the 
drooping lashes, the proud, sensi- 
tive mouth, the broad white brow, 
gave token of the relationship. 

Ethel seemed too shy to con- 
verse, though her eyes lighted 
with pleasure when she greeted 
“mamma's friend.” Mr. Raymond 
was absent, and had not greeted as 
yet his child. As I departed, I 
thought, what a cruel awakening 
to that sensitive child! But, alas! 
there is no remedy for the evil. 
She, doubtless, is too high-spirited, 
and will only increase her mother’s 
burden. 

Mrs. Raymond and Ethel were 
seldom seen abroad, and, after a 
while, secluded themselves entire- 
ly, though we could hear of the 
excesses of the husband and father, 
and imagine the effect upon those 
proud, sensitive women, who held 
even me, the friend of yeafs, aloof. 


I could only pray for them—TI was 


only a woman myself. 
One Sabbath evening, I strolled 


in the beautiful woods which skirt- 
ed the village, and, through the 
foliage of a vine, caught a glimpse 


of a white dress, while the sound 


of sobs broke upon my ear. Upon 
the impulse of the moment, I step- 
ped forward, and saw Ethel lying 
upon the mossy turf, at the foot of 
an oak. Her attitude expressed the 


deepest grief, and, as she looked up 


at me, on her countenance was de- 


picted the most terrible agony. 
(ione was the angelic expression, 


while those eyes gleamed with a 


maniac fury. She seemed unable 
to repress the long-pent trouble, 
and to her a tale of horror. 

“Q God! to see my patient, 
gentle mother sink under a blow 
from the hand that shonld cherish 
her, and which I am commanded to 
honor; to have my soul curdled by 
oaths and curses; to know that in 
my youth I am enduring ages of 
suffering, which is turning my life- 
blood to gall.” 

I pillowed the girl’s head upon 
my lap, and tried to soothe her with 
the words of eternal life. 

“You mock me,” she said, bitter- 
ly. “Since a lisping child, I’ve 
prayed, ‘God bless dear papa and 
mamma,’ ” 

I told her that for years her 
mother had borne uncomplaining- 
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ly the burden, with patience un- 
equaled. 

“Has it availed her aught? God 
forgive me for so saying; but she 
will sink into utter inanity, and I, 
if I escape that fate, will become a 
bitter, broken woman. I can not 
leave her to such a fate. She 
dreads the world which chides a 
woman’s independent step. Be- 
sides, I have no influential friends 
to obtain for me employment in 
teaching, and in this little village, 
with so many competitors, my nee- 
dle would not keep me alive.” 

From my heart I pitied the poor 
girl; I saw she was half mad. 

“ Ethel, you are pretty, and could 
marry well.” 

“Marry! sell myself, when, had 
I but the opportunity to lead a 
busy life, I could half forget my 
sorrows. No, I am only one of a 
million who suffer hourly, with no 
hope of release, except through 
death. Women are expected to 
marry, whether they love or not, 
when thousands, who do, regret it 
for life.’”’ 

It was true, I could not deny it. 
Woman’s sphere is narrow indeed. 
True, I had a home anda kind hus- 
band; but there were thousands 
who had not, and must suffer, and 
see their loved ones suffer, because, 
forsooth, woman’s work is hers, 
and to take up that of man, pro- 
vided she had an_ opportunity, 
would be unwomanly. 

Thousands, like this girl, edu- 
cated, refined, who had no oppor- 
tunity to marry, or who preferred 
a single life, yet are debarred from 
the arena by the laws of society. 
What is in store for her ? 

The family left C———, and ten 
yearselapsed, We were residing in 
the city of N——, when, on a cold, 
bitter night, my husband entered 
our cosy parlor hastily, saying : 

“ Alice, my dear, I have found an 
object on which to bestow charity ; 
a poor woman I[ found insensible 
on the walk lies in the hall.’’: 

Poor, miserable creature! our re- 
storatives did not avail; and, with 
restored consciousness, we saw her 
dying. Apparently a young wo- 
man, but haggard with want and 
discase. 

As the morning sun broke in at 
the window, I recognized the eyes 
of Ethel Raymond. 

“ My God! can it be Ethel?” A 
cry broke from the pale lips. She 
was not altogether impervious. 
With the thin hand in mine, I 
heard, in broken tones, her story. 
In the great city they sunk lower 
and lower, and the widowed and 
invalid mother was left on the girl 
for support. It was pitiful to hear 


her say, “Oh! I tried so hard; but 
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there was nothing to do, and, to 
put bread in my mouth, I sunk to 
vice, then to dissipation, to kill the 
old memory.” 

As the sun shone full upon the 
face of the dying woman, her spirit 
went to its last account; and, be- 
fore that great white throne, may 
she have found—God more merci- 
ful than man. 
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Mrs, Dashaway’s Dinner. 


BY KARL DRURY, 


OOD news, Cecilia!” ex- 
We claimed Mrs. Dashaway, 
¥en suddenly entering her 
geiiys daughter’s room one 
morning, while that young lady 
stood before her mirror in the act 
of “trying on” a pretty tulle syl- 
phide, evidently designed for eve- 
ning wear. ‘Good news, my love; 
she has actually accepted our in- 
vitation.” 

“You mean Mrs. Spencer Wal- 
lace, of course, mamma.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Cecilia Dashaway’s face—she was 
a tall, haughty-looking girl, with 
few claims to beauty—assumed an 
expression of intense satisfaction. 

“Tam so glad,” she said, almost 
joyfully, turning toward the elder 
lady with a bright sparkle in her 
usually dull, coldeyes. ‘ We have 
succeeded at last, mother, in get- 
ting that woman to notice us. | 
knew that we would succeed in the 
end. With a certain amount of 
steady social pushing, one may ac- 
complish marvels.” 

“Very true, Cecilia,” waa the 
maternal response. ‘ Of course the 
dinner will be a great success, now, 
and Mrs. Wallace will invite you 
to her next ball. By-the-by,” Mrs. 
Dashaway continued in a careless 
tone, “your sylphide fits charming- 
ly ; when did it arrive?” 

“Only a few minutes ago; and, 
mamma,’’—Cecilia’s voice lowered 
just here, and the pleased expres- 
sion abruptly vanished from her 
face—‘‘I had the greatest difficulty 
to induce Mrs, Ward to leave it.” 

“She brought it herself, then?” 
The mother's question was asked 
in a suppressed, half-anxtous tone. 

“Yes, and she was horridly 
urgent about the payment of that 
bill of hers. Is it ever to be paid, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Nonsense, Cecilia; how can you 
say such disagreeable things, and 
at so happy a time, too? For my 
part, I’ve given up allowing these 
little matters to ever annoy me. 
I suppose Ward’s bill will be set- 
tled when I have the ready money 
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to settle it with. At present, you 
know ”"— 

‘“Yes, I understand,” Cecilia in- 
terrupted quickly. “Let's talk 
about pleasanter subjects, mamma. 
Have all our other guests accepted 
for this evening?” 

“Not all, but they will be sure 
to come on hearing of Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s acceptance. That woman 
leads, you know, in her own exclu- 
sive set. What a struggle youan. 
[ have had, Cecilia, to obtain a pos- 
ition there! But it seems to me 
that we have accomplished our end 
at last.” 

“This civility on Mrs. Wallace’s 
part is certainly very flattering,” 
Cecilia answered. “ But somehow 
I shall never believe that she really 
intends honoring us until I actual- 
ly sce her in our drawing-room.” 

Miss Dashaway’s doubts were set 
at rest that evening, however, by 
the arrival of the august lady in 
question. She was a magnificent, 
queenly-looking matron, this Mrs. 
Spencer Wallace, and as she enter- 
ed the Dashaway’s small but rather 
showily-furnished parlor, the proud 
hostess, who advanced smilingly to 
meet her, felt like Kneeling in 
thankfulness for the precious favor 
s0 graciously extended. Mrs. 
Dashaway was a woman whose 
life, during the past five or six 
years, had been one incessant effort, 
to enroll her name among those of 
the social élite. Having become 
discontented with the unfashiona- 
ble, yet wholly respectable circle 
in which she had formerly moved, 
she had made the resolution of cut- 
ting all old acquaintances—some of 
them tried and valuable friends— 
and of starting, ‘‘ socially disencum- 
bered,” as she herself expressed it, 
toward the attainment of her new 
object. : 

Her reception by the world of 
upper-tendom had been sufficiently 
scornful to have disheartened many 
a less resolute spirit. But failure 
served only to strengthen Mrs. 
Dashaway's energies, spurred on, 
as they were, by the almost equal 
perseverance of her daughter Ce- 
cilia. The present dinner-party 
may be mentioned as the first real- 
ly great triumph she had yet 
achieved. Mrs. Spencer Wallace 
was not the only distinguished 
guest in the drawing-room on this 
particular evening; it was with a 
thrill of unmixed delight that the 
hostess glanced every now and then 
toward a group of gentlemen gath- 
ered about the piano, listening to 
Cecilia’s really admirable playing. 

“Tam so charmed that you made 
up your mind to come, Mrs. Wal- 
lace,” was the greeting which that 


that possibly some other engace- 
ment might interfere with the 
pleasure you have been kind enough 
to reserve for my enjoyment.” 

Mrs. Wallace bowed very conde- 
scendingly low at the conclusion of 
this elaborate speech, but managed 
somehow not to see the hand which 
her hostess cordially extended. 

“T trust that I have not kept din- 
ner waiting, Mrs. Dashaway.” Her 
tones were musically amiable, her 
manner thoroughly at ease and self- 
possessed, lacking, however, a cer- 
tain nameless civility toward herto 
whom she spoke, that annoyed Mrs. 
Dashaway, without enabling the 
hostess to exactly comprehend for 
what reason she was annoyed. 

Dinner followed shortly after 
Mrs. Wallace's arrival. Thetable, 
as the guests seated themsclves, 
presented a stylish look, and the 
first course was undoubtedly suc- 
cessful. : 

“You aro singularly quiet and 
distraite this evening, Mrs. Wal- 
lace,” her hostess remarked, bend- 
ing toward that lady with one of 
her most affable smiles. “I am 
sure that you have scarcely spoken 
three words so far to poor Mr. 
Stuyvesant there on your right. 
It’s very unkind treatment, isn’t it, 
Mr. Stuyvesant? But Mrs. Wal- 
lace has such a well-established re- 
putation for being the genius of 
dinner-parties, that I suppose, like 
all celebrated persons, she occasion- 
ally rests upon her laurels.” 

“T was silent”—Mrs. Wallace's 
tones were rather unnecessarily 
loud, and her utterance was notice- 
ably distinct just then—“ I was si- 
lent, Mrs. Dashaway, because quite 
lost in admiration of your own and 
your daughter's toilets this eve- 
ning. They are both truly exquis- 
ite, if I may be pardoned the per- 
sonality of saying so.” 

People in the ‘“‘set ’ where Mrs. 
Spencer Wallace reigned pre-emi- 
nent, usually listened to her when 
she chose that they should listen. 
Everybody was attentive now, prob- 
ably for-this very reason; all con- 
versation had ceased from end to 
end of the long table. 

Mrs. Dashaway flushed with 
pleasure to receive so flattering a 
notice from the great Mrs Wallace 
and, among an assemblage of her 
own particular friends, was an hon- 
or as delightful as it was unexpect- 
ed. 

“Tam sure,” she murmured, “ this 
is altogether too kind, Mrs. Wal- 
lace; 80 much goodness on your 
part quiteoverwhelmsine. I think 
Cecilia’s sylphide ts rather pretty. 
Perhaps you would care to learn 
the name of the modiste who made 


august lady received. “I thought | it; 1”— 
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“ You are very kind in offering to 
enlighten me, Mrs. Dashaway; I 
know her name already, and, hear- 
ing that Iwas to be among your 
guests this evening, she begged me 
to do her the favor of presenting 
this little—perhaps I should say 
this large bill, which has been 
gradually accumulating for the 
past three years. Totell the truth, 
it was Mrs. Ward who induced me 
to attend your dinner-party this 
evening, Madam, as my very slight 
acquaintance with you would, but 
for the circumstance I mention, 
have precluded the possibility of 
my accepting your rather curious 
invitation. The errand on which I 
came being now fulfilled, I have 
the honor to wish Mrs, Dashaway a 
very good-evening.” 

And having gracefully thrown a 
piece of neatly-folded paper in the 
direction of her hostess’ plate, Mrs. 
Wallace rose from her chair, bowed 
with only Mrs. Wallace’s inimita- 
ble sang-froid to the rest of the 
company, and slowly glided from 
the room. 

Her exit was soon followed by 
that of Cecilia Dashaway, whose 
rage and mortification did not per- 
mit of her remaining longer among 
those who had witnessed her own 
and her mother’s humiliatigg treat- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dashaway, however, pale 
with smothered fury, bore up until 
the end. She knew that her last 
chance of obtaining the position, for 
which she had 80 resolutely toiled, 
was now irretrievably lost. She 
knew that there was not a guest 
present that evening who did not 
secretly indorse the conduct of his 
or her social leader, and who would 
not cut her on the morrow as un- 
hesitatingly as each now partook of 
the dinner she had provided. 

And so it proved. Mrs. Wallace 
had set the fashion of ignoring this 
new aspirant for a place among the 
élite of society, and Mrs. Wallace's 
example was universally followed. 

We are not sure whether the 
rebuke which Mrs. Dashaway re- 
ceived had the effect of hastening 
the long-delayed settlement of her 

nodiste's bill, but it is certain that 

she no longer indulges in vicious 
extravagance and pretentious de- 
ceit, and is now attempting to re- 
gain her lost place in the esteem of 
the friends she once so foolishly 
abandoned. 


——_—_+#-0 


READING furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; {t is thinking 
makes what we read ours. We arc of the 
ruminating order, and it is not enough 
to cram ourselves witha load of collec- 
tions; unless we chew them over again 
they will not give us any strength. 
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LUCIA—A TALE, 


( Concluded.) 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLF 8TAHR. 


Bees HS 
" AU KY child, the man is in- 
Bev sane as he is wicked,” 
said Herr Gleisheim to 
his daughter Amelia, as 
he handed her Lucia’s letter. “Itis 
evident that he, and not his daugh- 
ter, has written the letter. But 
that does not alter the case. The 
good child can not be helped. She 
must go to ruin.” 

Lucia’s contract was, after some 
hesitation, canceled; but the con- 
cert-directors were so generous as 
not to let her suffer any pecuniary 
loss from this step. They pitied 
the daughter, as much as they de- 
spised the father. 

The farewell concert was given, 
and was very numerously attended. 
There was stormy applause; there 
were obliging cries of ‘ Remain 
here!” frequent encores, and the 
usual tokens of admiration—gar- 
lands, flowers, and complimentary 
verses. <A _ torchlight serenade, 
given to the young singer by her 
admirers in the circles she had re- 
cently frequented, threw the vain 
Signor Blondi into ecstasies. He 
felt himself called upon to enter- 
tain the serenaders; and, by this 
means, the greater share of the re- 
ceipts from the concert went to the 
wine-dealers, although the money 
on hand was insufficient to defray 
the first expenses of the contem- 
plated artist-tour. Blondi swam in 
a sea of delight. Recommenda- 
tions of all sorts were readily prom- 
ised him—some to be given at once, 
others to be sent on after the mu- 
sical tourists—-but few remembered 
the promise; and the following 
dismal, rainy morning, father and 
daughter left the city. 

The only advantage Lucia gained 
from this change was permission 
to write to her mother and old 
teacher. She had insisted upon 
this as the one condition of obedi- 
ence to her father; and, knowing 
his suspicious nature, she handed 
him her letter to read, that he 
might see that it contained nothing 
to which even he would object. 
And thus it happened that Frau 
Blondi, at last, received tidings of 
her child. 

The influence of this letter was 
very depressing, and worked preju- 
dicially upon Frau Blondi’s health. 
The faithful Benkenstein and his 
sister Judith redoubled their atten- 
tions, but their poor friend failed 
daily. A sad presentiment that 
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some heavy calamity impended over 
her only child, for which she, by 
her weak compliance with her hus- 
band’s wishes, was answerable, 
darkened her soul. In vain the 
music-master employed all his elo- 
quence to dispel this gloomy fore- 
boding. She often reminded him 
of their conversation that evening, 
when he had implored her, with 
tears, not to let the child go with 
her father. These were gloomy, 
bitter days. Outside need was soon 
added to inward sorrow. The in 
crease of salary did not come; but, 
thanks to the virtuous indignation 
of the Frau Mayoress and her party, 
the music-master lost several pu- 
pils. Frau Blondi, who heretofore, 
by music-lessons and fine embroi- 
dery, had been able to earn some- 
thing, was now incapable of such 
exertion. Nothing further was 
heard from Lucia—the promised 
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remittances failed to come—and 
sorrow, care, and poverty settled 
down over the roof-chamber of the 
old gable house which we, a short 
time ago, saw enlivened by a little 
birthday festival. 

Meantime Chevalier Blondi, with 
his daughter Lucia, was progress- 
ing upon the artist-tour from which 
he had promised the poor child 
heaps of gold. From what has be- 
fore been related, the reader can 
easily imagine the results of this 
tour. As it had been in H——, so 
it was in all towns, small and 
great, which they visited. The 
reign of simple art was on the de- 
cline in Germany. The fastidious 
and sated public demanded, in 
every newly arriving artist, a bril- 
liant reputation, a glittering out- 
side appearance, pompous an- 
nouncements through widely cir- 
culated journals, and cared not how 


* Lucia, my beloved child, sleep well!” he cried, sobbing aloud. 


enormous the price they paid to see 
or hear a musician who could win 
heaps of gold in an evening by a 
single aria or a few strokes upon 
the violin. Poor Lucia had, as yet, 
achieved little reputation ; and, to 
her, outside splendor was impossi- 
ble. Nor was this all. In most of 
the larger cities, Signor Blondi had, 
by former sojourns, achieved a more 
than doubtful reputation, which 
rendered his daughter's success 
simply impossible. In _ others, 
through his already described pe- 
culiarities, he soon destroyed what- 
ever good impression Lucia’s ap- 
pearance and talent had made. 

Yet once, over the dark fortunes 
of Lucia and her father, a fortunate 
star arose. A court-theater en- 
gaged the young singer, at a libe- 
ral salary, for a second 76/e in opera, 
the terms of the agreement also in- 
cluding her father, who, upon his 
own merits, could obtain no situa- 
tion. It was just at the time when 
Lucia, in a letter from her mother, 


learned in what straitened cir- 
cumstances the family of the old 
music-master was placed. She was 
happy, now, in the possibility of 
soon being able to give material 
aid to her mother, for whom she 
had, as yet, had little but tears and 
prayers. With her whole soul she 
entered upon the duties assigned 
her; and, by her readiness to oblige, 
and the patience with which she 
submitted to the caprices of rival 
artistes, she soon disarmed envy 
and gained the good-will of her as- 
sociates, while her unremitting dil- 
igence and brilliant talent gained 
the thankful recognition of her su- 
periors. 

But no sooner had Signor Blondi 
remarked that the public was 
charmed with his daughter, and 
that the theatrical directors re- 
garded her as a most fortunate ac- 
quisition, than he began to renew 
the intrigues so unsuccessfully car- 
ried on in H—~. Partly through 
indolence, but more through pride, 


he had refused the subordinate part 
offered him in the theatrical or- 
chestra. 

In the wine-houses and restan- 
rants, which he frequented at all 
hours, he indulged in the most ex- 
travagant praises of his daughter, 
and bitterly complained of the nig- 
gardliness of the Intendant, who so 
poorly rewarded, and assigned to a 
second place, so brilliant a talent. 
He formed cabals against the prima 
donna, against the director of the 
orchestra, against half the opera 
and theater going world; and, as 
usually happens, arrayed thereby 
the other half upon his side. 

Long before the expiration of Lu- 
cia’s contract, he had carried his 
scandals and intrigues so far that 
an injunction was served upon him 
by the Chief of Police, for gross and 
malicious public slander of the In- 
tendant, and he was warned to 
leave the city. Lucia, who all the 
while, by tears and prayers, had 
tried to move her father from his 
course, now entreated him to hasten 
his departure. 

But this result of his intrigues, 
in @ worse catastrophe than that of 
H——, threw Signor Blondi into 
an indescribable rage. He declared 
that he would not go without his 
daughter; and finally, at her solici- 
tation, proceedings against him 
were withdrawn, until the expira- 
tion of Lucia’s engagement should 
leave her free to follow her father. 
Vainly had Lucia and all her friends 
implored Blondi to go and leave 
her, if it were only for a few weeks. 
He persisted all the more in his de- 
termination that she should accom- 
pany him, because a fear had, af 
late, entered his soul, that his pa- 
ternal supremacy, his sole proprie- 
torship in his daughter, was threat- 
ened with danger from a certain 
quarter. 

A young tragedian, Julian Wal- 
dan, who had come to W—— at 
about the same time with Lucia, 
and was engaged at the same thea- 
ter, had, from the first moment of 
their meeting, been no less deeply 
impressed with the gentleness and 
beauty of the young girl than with 
her singing. His sharp glance had 
soon penetrated into the unhappy 
life of the gifted young artiste ; and 
the fascination which the amiabil- 
ity and grace of the beautiful girl 
exercised over him was, ere long, 
strengthened by a feeling of the 
deepest sympathy. Thedeplorable 
history of her recent life, in the 
power of such a father as Blondi, 
he could plainly read ; its fatal ter- 
mination he foresaw, unless she 
was soon rescued from that bad 
man’s control. 
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In the bestowment of personal 
and artistic gifts, Nature hy been 
as kind to Julian Waldan ar to Lu- 
cia Blondi. Of a highly n-specta- 
ble but impoverished fami!y—the 
only son of an early d.ceased 
civil officer—young Waldan had, 
through the assistance of isfluen- 
tial relatives and admirin, riends, 
graduated with high hon vr at the 
University of Bonn, au’! entered 
upon the study of the law. All 
prophesied for him a | rilliant ca- 
reer aS a statesman. B.-t the halls 
of philosophy and poeti , had more 
charm for him than th: se of juris- 
prudence, and he fou d a deeper 
fascination in the master-works of 
ancient and modern literafure than 
in the Corpus Juris, “ Institutions,”’ 
and Canonical Law. A deep, in- 
ward thirst for poetical, and par- 
ticularly dramatic, authorship, had 
early gained mastery over his soul. 
This, combined with a talent for 
theatrical representation, and an 
unconquerable desirs to personate, 
upon the stage, the great charac- 
ters of Shakespeare and the German 
classic authors, pointed out to him 
the twofold career of dramatic actor 
and poct, as that most worthy of 
his hopes and his ambition. 

The dreariners and emptiness of 
a public career in the fatherland 
yawned the more fearfully before 
him the nearer he approached it in 
the course of his legal studies. In 
England, the career of orator, ad- 
vocate, or parliamentary debater, 
might have appeared, to this highly- 
gifted, freedom-loving young man, 
the fitting goal of his enthusiastic 
dreams. But, in a land without 
reputation, without a breath of po- 
litical life, without a stage for free 
movement and manly develop- 
ment, he shrank back from the des- 
tiny of being a nameless peg in the 
mechanism of the great machine of 
State—to spin out the dreary days 
of a commonplace existence by the 
repression of his dearest interests, 
his intellectual cultivation, his 
manly activity. He shuddered, as 
in fancy he saw himself an obscure 
judge or civil officer, in some little, 
isolated nest—the green baize of 
his writing-table being the only 
verdant spot in all that barren 
desert. 

His resolution was soon formed. 
The death of his mother having 
left him free to follow his own 
plans, he resolved, singly and un- 
aided, to carry them into execution. 
Still, he would show those relatives 
and friends, through whose assist- 
ance he had received his education, 
that it was not want of ability to 
answer the demands of the State 
which had induced him to take this 


step. After a very successful legal 
examination, the astonished world 
saw this young aspirant for that 
height of all human felicity, a State 
career, barter the secure prospect, 
the honor and profit of a member 
of the official hierarchy, for a place 
upon the stage. Julian Waldan 
became an actor! 

Great was the excitement and 
prodigious the surprise among all 
the young man’s acquaintances. 
The professors of the university, 
whose most diligent pupil he had 
been, shook their heads, and spoke 
of overweening vanity. Their 
wives and daughters, who had reck- 
oned much upon the future coun- 
selor or judge, concluded that it 
must be some love-affair which had 
urged the young man to so strange 
a course. Soon with the fullest 
certainty they pointed out, as the 
syren who had led the unfortunate 
young man from the paths of wis- 
dom and virtue, a young tragédi- 
enne, with whose performances in 
the theater of their university-city 
Julian had expressed himself much 
delighted. Not one of the public 
servants of the State, great or 
small, could for a moment believe 
that Julian could be sane, and, 
after his highly successful exami- 
nation, thus throw away the safe 
prospect of fodder through life at 
the public crib, for a career so un- 
certain and of so little repute. 

Julian saw and heard all, but his 
courage did not fail. Still, he cher- 
ished no illusions in regard to his 
immediate future. He saw Art, to 
which he had devoted his life, in 
the deepest decline. But he be- 
lieved in its approaching new birth 
—its glorious resurrection. He was 
content to labor and to wait. His 
talent as an actor would win for him 
the means of a perhaps humble, 
but, above all things, an untram- 
meled existence. The goal might 
be distant, but he was resolved to 
reach it, and to win, at last, both 
the poetic and the histrionic crown. 

Julian had been two years an 
actor when he met Lucia, and, as 
yet, he had not repented his de- 
cision. His profession became to 
him covery day dearer. He had not, 
in entering upon his theatrical ca- 
reer, laid aside his name, although 
his relatives had most earnestly im- 
plored him to do so. The earlier 
circumstances of his life were well- 
known; he had made them no se- 
cret. His colleagues felt them- 
selves honored that a man of such 
prospects in life, and such cultiva- 
tion, had, of his own free choice, 
cast his lot with theirs. They loved 
and respected the high-souled man, 
the enthusiastic, cgnscientious ar- 
tist, and saw—a half-wonder in the 


theater as well as in the outside 
world—his first brilliant successes 
without a shadow of envy. 

But, had it been entirely other- 
Wise, one thing would have con- 
soled Julian for all he had sacri- 
ficed, and that one thing was— 
Freedom. 

Julian sought every opportunity 
of being near Lucia, and, with his 
dreams of the future, her image 
had, of late, become strangely 
blended. It was no ordinary pas- 
sion which attracted him to the 
lovely singer, but a deep, calm af- 
fection, awakened by the young 
girl's gentleness and sweetness, 
her simplicity and purity of soul, 
and strengthened, at last, by that 
mighty feeling of sympathy which 
we all experience for unhappy 
youth, beauty, and genius. 

Julian could plainly see that Lu- 
cia was not indifferent to him. 
More and more her oppressed and 
bleeding heart longed for friendly 
consolation. Every token of sym- 
pathy was grateful tothe poor girl; 
and one may well imagine what 
the kind interest and regard of such 
aman as Julian Waldan were to 
one so young and inexperienced, 
suddenly driven forth from the safe 
shelter of a humble home and a 
mother’s love beneath a starless sky, 
to buffet with the waves of life, un- 
der the guidance of such a father 
as Blondi. 

But Blondi had no sooner ob- 
served the growing partiality be- 
tween Lucia and Waldan, than he 
resolved to oppose it with all his 
might. No jealous lover or hus- 
band could more closely watch tlie 
object of his regard and his sus- 
picion than Blondi watched his 
daughter. Blondi was indeed very 
jealous of Lucia—jealous of the 
least influence which might inter- 
fere with his authority over her. 
She should listen to no advice, con- 
fide in no judgment but his. Even 
the friendship that, while in H——, 
she had formed with the family of 
Herr Gleisheim, he had regarded as 
a wrong to himself. Now, as then, 
he carefully sought to prevent his 
daughter's forming any friendship 
with girls of her own age, or even 
with older women. And while, 
without jealous apprehension, he 
permitted vain and shallow young 
men at picnics and assemblies to 
load Lucia with. silly compliments 
or weary her with idle platitudes, 
this acquaintance with Waldan had 
been from the first a thorn in his 
flesh. As he glanced at this earn- 
est, observant young man, he knew 
instinctively that his paternal des- 
potism was in danger; and Lucia, 
on her part, felt that in Julian’s 
sympathy lay some hope of ap. 
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proaching freedom. The Chevalier 
took his usual course. He treated 
the young man impolitely, almost 
insultingly, and forbade Lucia’s 
either going out or receiving visits 
at hame. When the same catas- 
trophe as that already described 
in H—— followed his proceedings 
in W——, he threw the blame upon 
Julian ; and, when Lucia refused to 
break her contract, he attributed 
her “ obstinacy ” to the influence 
of “that vagabond student,” as he, 
the vagabond Blondi, delighted in 
calling Julian. He refused his 
daughter all information in regard 
to his traveling-plans for fear that 
she might inform Waldan. And 
so the unhappy girl left the city 
suddenly, without taking leave of 
Julian, without knowing whither 
she was going. In her heart was 
a deep-rooted, hopeless love, the 
first love of her life. Inthe future 
beamed no ray of light, but dark. 
ness, desolation and despair seemed 
to have settled down around her. 


VIII. 

In September, 184-, nearly two 
years after the events recorded in 
the last chapter, in 9 residence city 
of Northern Germany, at the house 
of the widow of General von G., 
was assembled a merry company 
of guests, who, after a sumptuous 
dinner, were regaling themselves 
with coffee in the garden. An of- 
ficer of the Guard spoke of the 
great sensation a young tragedian 
had recently created in the city of 
B——, and expressed his surprise at 
finding in the much.lauded artist a 
playfellow of his boyhood, Julian 
Waldan, son of the late Judge 
Waldan. 

The conversation then turned 
upon other theatrical artists, both 
of earlier and later times. The 
company compared and criticised, 
praised or blamed, each according 
to his or her taste and fancy. At 
length, they came to the stage-rep- 
resentation in their own town the 
evening before, in which & most ad- 
mired comedian had elicited storms 
of applause in playing “The Father 
of the Debutante.” They praised 
the wit of the comedy and the art 
of the player, who, out of the 
sharply-defined and somewhat ex- 
aggerated picture given by the au- 
thor, had produced a figure most 
irresistibly comical. 

“And still I could wager, that 
we, this very day, have seen the 
reality of that ludicreus picture!” 
cried the Gencral’s widow. 

“You are right, gracious lady,” 
chimed in several voices. ‘“ This 
father of the new Sontag and Cata- 
lini in one person—what is it he 
calls himself?” 
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* Oh, the sot disant Chevalier de 
Blondi, or Bondi, your excellency 
means,’ remarked the lady of Pres- 
ident H. 

“ Yes, Blondi, Chevalier de Blon- 
di, he calls himself.” 

“ Bandit would be better,” said 
Lieutenant Rittow ; “ for the fellow 
looks like a full-blooded Italian ban- 
dit.’’ 

“ This man was at our house yes- 
terday to obtain subscriptions to a 
concert,” remarked one. 

“ Also at ours!” “ And at ours! ”’ 
‘“‘ And at mine!” echoed laughing 
voices from all sides. 

“Such bold importunity, such 
extravagant praises of his daugh- 
ter's gifts and accomplishments! 
one can imagine nothing more ri- 
diculous ; and I must say, that such 
a half comic, half disagreeable per- 
son I never before met,” said the 
General's widow. 

It appeared that almost every one 
present knew the “father of the 
debutante.” He had been to all in 
the course of the last fewdays. To 
all he had told the same story, and 
gone into the same ecstasies and 
exaggerations over the giftsand ac- 
complishments of his daughter. 

Of the daughter, some said they 
had heard that she really sang 
charmingly, and was a right clever, 
pretty child. But none iu that gay 
company dreamed of the fearful 
tragedy which might lay behind 
the ridiculous behavior of this 
charlatan and braggadocio, this un- 
worthy father of an angel-good and 
gifted child. They mimicked and 
ridiculed and laughed at this man. 
One told how he had got rid of his 
importunities in this way, another 
in that; some declared that they 
had ordered him out of their houses. 

“T was uot so pitiless,” said the 
Lieutenant; “I purchased three 
tickets on condition that thedaugh- 
ter should bring them herself.” 

“ And did she?” asked Fraulein 
H., with a coquettish wave of her 
fan 


“No; would you believe it! this 
morning a Jittle girl brought me 
an envelope directed in a woman’s 
hand. It contained no note, only 
the two thalers I had paid for the 
tickets. Ihave therefore concluded 
to go this evening ’— 

“Tothesinger?” asked Fraulein 
H., sarcastically. 

“First of all to her second con- 
cert, which takes place to-night.” 

The company unanimously re- 
solved to follow the Lieutenant’s 
example, and to close the day with 
the concert, which they concluded 
would be, in any event, a most com- 
ical entertainment. While they 
were discussing the propriety of 
the ladies attending a concert of 
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the second class, they found that it 
was already time to go, and went 
accordingly. The Lieutenant of- 
fered his arm to Fraulein H., whose 
unconcealed interest in that young 
officer would afford her lady friends 
a fruitful theme for a week’s gossip. 
The way to the remote “ Citizens’ 
Hall,’”’ where the concert was to be, 
was none of the best; but, thanks 
to the gallant young warrior and 
the other gentlemen of the com- 
pany, Fraulein H. and the other ti- 
tled and fastidious ladies did not 
meet with the slightest accident. 

The hall was badly lighted ; still 
one could count the audience, so 
small was it in numbers. There 
can be no more melancholy sight 
than an empty hall just before the 
beginning of an extensively adver- 
tised entertainment. And this hall, 
which was to have been a Peru for 
Signor Blondi, was shockingly 
empty. The orchestra stood by 
their instruments, but sounded 
scarce @ note, thinking that they 
Should not get the promised pay 
for their services. 

It was long past seven, but still 
the concert did not begin. Signor 
Blondi had got it into his head that 
“the Court” would be present, be- 
cause a good-natured lady of rank, 
to get rid of his importunities, had 
promised to urge her friends to 
come. For the fulfillment of this 
hope, upon which he had founded 
the most brilliant anticipations, he 
had already waited three-quarters 
of an hour. Those who had been 
admitted free or upon half-price 
tickets began to grumble ; the few 
present who had paid began to 
think themselves “sold;” and, 
when two lieutenants, muttering 
half-audible oaths, rose and went 
away, all felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to follow. 

Just at this moment Frau Gene- 
ral von H., with her party, entered 
the hall. 

The overture to Don Giovanni 
began. As it ended, a side-door 
opened, and, leaning upon the arm 
of her father, appeared Lucia Blon- 
di. In spite of the feverish glow 
upon her cheek, and her unnatu- 
rally brilliant eyes, the grace and 
beauty of her appearance drew the 
attention of all. 

“Upon my honor, not bad!” said 
the Lieutenant, scanning the young 
singer through his lorgnette. 

“But how thin she is!” whis- 
pered Fraulein H. “ And what a 
toilet! It is a scandal. A con- 
cert-singer, and she appears before 
us in a black silk dress, without 
ornament, without ’— 

“But, at least, not without a 
voice,” interrupted the sarcastic 
Dr. Hammel, “as you will decide, 
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gracious Fraulein, when you have 
heard her sing.” 

Both the Lieutenant and Fraulein 
H. feared the doctor’s irony, and 
were silent. Scarcely had the first 
song ended, when the Baron von 
Hahn, who had loudly applauded, 
said to the doctor: 

“What think you of the new 
Sontag? Shall we not retain her 
as Prima Donna for our Opera? or 
induce, the Intendant to engage her 
as first concert-singer ? ” 

“This person, Baron! what are 
you thinking of?” interrupted 
Fraulein von H., who, like women 
in general, had not the slightest 
perception of irony. 

“The Baron von Hahn has too 
much taste to engage a singer who 
sings ina black silk dress in the 
burghers’ concert hall, and who 
lives with her father in poorly fur- 
nished apartments up three flights 
of stairs, even if she has the most 
wonderful voice in the world,” re- 
plied the doctor, as with a deep 
bow to the ladies he took his hat 
and cane and withdrew. 


The Lieutenant bad, meantime, 
left his seat by the charming Frau- 
lein. Looking around, she saw 
him in conversation with the young 
singer, who seemed to pay but 
slight attention to his words. The 
concert progressed. A flutist from 
the orchestra played the variations. 
A young aspirant for dramatic hon- 
ors declaimed some stupid verses in 
atheatrical manner. The “Court” 
showed signs of ennut, and the Gen- 
eral's widow asked if she should 
not send for her carriage. Sudden- 
ly, they saw the young singer rise, 
and, with a handkerchief before her 
face, disappear through the side- 
door by which she had first enter- 
ed. The Lieutenant, who in vain 
had sought to detain her, somewhat 
abashed, returned to his party. 

“Your interview with the Prima 
Donna in the black taffetee-robe 
seemed to end most abruptly. 
What was the matter?” asked 
Fraulein H., rather spitefully, and 
several others repeated the ques- 
tion. ; 

“ Oh, it is nothing, ladies, upon 
my honor, nothing ! asimple bleed- 
ing at the nose. She is truly su- 
perb. Her features and complex- 
ion improve upon a near approach. 
Is it not so, comrade?” he asked, 
turning to a young hussar officer 
who had accomranied him to the 
stage. 

“(fest ca, ‘pon honor!” he re- 
plied, stroking his light-blonde and 
very sickly-looking mustache. 

“TI believe we are coming to that 
promised bravourarie of Bellini’s,” 
cried the Baron. “But the girl 
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does not look as if she could sing. 
Only see ”— 

At this moment all ylances tuin- 
ed upon Lucia, who again appeaied 
on the arm of her father, but tais 
time, it seemed, rather dragged tl.an 
led. At the moment of her disap- 
pearance from the stage, the Chi:va- 
lier had hastened after her,and had 
found her in a spasm, stret. hed 
half senseless upon a chair. He 
had often had occasion to reproach 
Lucia for her prudish sensilility, 
which was not at all becoming to 
an artiste; and now, when this 
‘‘prudery ” threatened to prove fa- 
tal to the success of the concert, he 
broke out into loud reproach os. 

“IT can not sing to-night. dear 
father!” sobbed the unhapzy girl. 
“This once have pity for me!” 

“You can not?” said the Cheva- 
lier, savagely. “That means you 
wut not. In the first place, an 
empty house through your fault, 
because the daughter thinks her- 
self too good to do what her father 
does, and recommend herselit to the 
people—from just silly prudery she 
sends back money—and now, worst 
of all, she refuses to sing the prom- 
ised bravourarie, and feigns herself 
sick. Accidente a tuttt + Santi! 
will you sing or not?” cried the 
half-drunken man, raising his hand. 

Lucia was silent, and the hand 
of the inhuman father, maddened 
by anger, despair and wine, fell 
heavily upon the young girl. 

It was the first time! 

A short, despairing cry echoed 
faintly through the ball, then fa- 
ther and daughter appeared upon 
the estrade. 

The orchestra began the prelude, 
the father loosened the hand of his 
daughter from his arm. She made 
a faint effort to raise the note-sheet 
which she held in her hand. Her 
eyes wandered wildly for a moment 
around the hall, but, as she tried 
to open her mouth to sound the 
first note, a hot stream of blood 
welled forth from her breast, and 
the unfortunate Lucia fell heavily 
upon the floor of the stage. 


IX. 


“ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er, that thy days may be long upon 
the earth,” is the first command- 
ment with promise, and it finds a 
cheerful recognition in every filial 
heart. But Low sad it is when the — 
grown-up son or daughter finds 
nothing in the parent worthy of 
honor or reverence! This belicf “in 
parental absolutism by the gree of 
God kears a close analogy to that 
in political absolutism by the grace 
of God; and we see parental tyran- 
ny strongest where the people en- 
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joy least political freedom. It is, 
for this reason, far stronger in Ger- 
many than in England or America. 
When parental authority would in- 
terfere with the child’s highest ideal 
of truth and right—when it con- 
flicts with his conscience—it should 
by no means be obeyed. “ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher 
powers;” but still, let us render 
unto Cvesar only the things which 
are Cxrsar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God's. 

Lucia, reared in this idea of pa- 
rental absolutism, was but a soli- 
tary instance of the misery, ruin, 
and despair, which may follow from 
a blind self-abnegation, an unques- 
tioning submission to the will of 
another, even though that will con- 
flicts with our own ideas of right 
and wrony. 

The event by which the concert 
had been broken up caused consider- 
able excitement in the ‘‘ Residence,” 
and, as nothing definite was known, 
much was conjectured. Blondi had 
made a most unfavorable, even lu- 
dicrous impression; but still he 
was a father. He had excited some 
sympathy by his story of the many 
sacrifices he had made in educating 
his daughter for a musical artiste. 
When on the eve of a most brilliant 
career (he said) she had formed an 
affection for a poor actor, of which, 
as a conscientious father, he could 
not approve, to remove her from 
this young man’s influence, he had 
given up a most lucrative profes- 
sional engagement for himself and 
his daughter. Strange as it may 
appear, the sarcastic ductor was al- 
most the only person in the city 
who did not believe this story; and 
the doctor did not hesitate to let 
Blondi know just what he thought 
of him, when he came imploring 
medical assistance for his daugh- 
ter. 

In a dimly-lighted back-chamber 
of an out-of-the-way house, Lucia 
lay ina feverish half-slumber, The 
beautiful eyes were closed. The 
once rosy cheeks and lips, except 
when now and then overspread by 
a feverish glow, had the marble 
whiteness of the dead. The doctor 
sat by the bed and counted the 
beatings of the feeble pulse, while 
his glance, with an expression of 
the deepest sympathy, rested upon 
the blanched face of the young 
girl. 

At length the sick girl opened 
her eyes. 

“How do you feel, my child?” 
asked the doctor, in a voice whore 
tenderness offered a striking con- 
trast to his usually sharp, sarcastic 
manner of speech. 

“ Better,’ murmured the sick 
girl; and, as she looked into the 


sympathetic face of the doctor, tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

“All will be well, if you only 
allow yourself to rest, my child,” 
said the doctor consolingly. 

Lucia looked at him intently. It 
was long since a human eye had 
rested so sympathizingly, so under- 
standingly upon her. A deep, in- 
stinctive feeling told her, that this 
rough, eccentric man with a glance 
penetrated the whole misery of her 
life. She extended her tree arm to 
him, asif beseeching his protection ; 
then suddenly letting it fall back 
upon the pillow, she burst into 
tears, and cried with an expression 
of the deepest despair: 

“There is no help for me!” 

The Chevalier, who was sitting 
in‘a remote corner of the room, at 
these words sprang from his seat, 
and burst into a torrent of lamenta- 
tions and reproaches, accompanied 
by tears and entreaties. 

“It is always so!” he cried. “If 
any one says to her she is better, 
she despairs instead of being en- 
couraged. Nothing but sorrow and 
misery has a man from his chil- 
drent  Lucia—daughter—do you 
not hear that the doctor says—” 

“The doctor says, above all 
things,” interrupted the physician, 
“that quiet is necessary to the sick ; 
and, therefore, I wish you to leave 
the room immediately.” 

These words were spoken in a 
tone so stern and commanding, that 
the Chevalier, docile as a whipped 
hound, opened the door and went 
out. 

“Dear child,” said the doctor, 
“you must, as soon as your strength 
will permit, go back to your family. 
Under motherly care alone can you 
fully recover.” 

A new flood of tears was Lucia’s 
answer. At last she sighed, half 
audibly : 

“Oh, my mother! my poor moth- 
er! I have a mother no longer!” 

The doctor continued, with his 
hand before his eyes: “ And no bro- 
ther, no sister, no relative?” 

“No one, no one, since my moth- 
er died six months ago, but my old 
music-master.”’ 

“Has he any right over you as a 
relation?” asked the doctor, in low 
tones. “Tell me his name, and I 
will write to him. Perhaps he may 
be able, in some way, to keep you 
for a long time separated from your 
father. For this,” he added, slowly 
and decidedly, “is the indispensa- 
ble condition of your recovery, and 
of the success of your artistic ca- 
recr.” 

Lucia nodded assent, and then, 
with a sigh, pronounced the names 
of Benkenstein and his sister, in 
whose anns her mother had died. 


The doctor wrote the address in 
his note-book. Then rising, he 
said: ‘“ ‘To-morrow I have a profes. 
sional cal] out of the city, and may 
not be able to visit you; but my 
assistant will come in my stead. 
You may place confidence in him, 
for he is a most skillful, reliable 
physician, I will also see that you 
have a nurse. Follow my advice; 
be tranquil and hopeful, All will 
yet be well.” 

With these words, after adminis- 
tering a powder to his patient, he 
withdrew, leaving her in a refresh- 
ing slumber. As, with light steps, 
the doctor approached the door and 
opened it, he stumbled against the 
head of the Chevalier, who was 
listening at the keyhole. 

“That child has been cruclly 
treated,” said the doctor, looking 
savagely at Signor Blondi. “ You 
are wholly answerable for her ill- 
ness.”” 

The Chevalier commenced an 
Pmpudent reply, but the doctor's 
threatening glance silenced him. 
Casting down his eyes, he muttered 
something about a father’s right, 
and it was no one’s business to in- 
terfere. 

“A father’s right allows not— 
murder!” said the doctor, in a low 
voice, but with a most impressive 
accent. 

He went away, and the Italian 
looked after him with an evil, 
threatening glance. 


X. 

Upon the same day, some officers 
of the garrison sat betore a table in 
the Star Hotel, regaling themselves 
with oysters and champagne. 

The conversation, as usual among 
cavalry otticers, had been of horses 
and youny ladies, of actresses and 
grisetics ; it now turned upon the 
recent concert. 

“Say, Rittow,” said one, “you 
were present at the concert, and, | 
hear, a sort of actor in it. Tell us 
how this thing happened.” 

“Well, old Blondi—you know 
the father of the debutante?” 

A general roar of laughter was 
the answer. 

The entrance of a stranger now 
attracted the attention of the offi- 
cers. Saluting them politely, he 
passed to a remote part of the room, 
and, laying aside his cloak, ordered 
a servant to bring him a cold lun. 
cheon and some wine. 

“Chevalier Blondi—what have 
you to do with Aim?” asked the 
officer who had first spoken, re- 
suming the conversation. “I think 
the subject of interest with you, at 
least, is the daughter.” 

“Certainly,” said Rittow, blow- 
ing the foam from a fresh glass. 


August, 


“But you well know, Hassberg, 
that he who will win the daughter 
must first make friends with the 
mother—or, if there is no mother, 
with the father.” 

“‘That’s so!” echoed voices from 
all sides. An observer would have 
remarked that, at the name of 
Blondi, the new-comer had drawn 
his chair somewhat nearer the 
speakers, and, with averted head, 
Was listening to their words, while 
he seemed to be reading a news- 
paper. 

“As I have told you already, the 
little girl affronted me by sending 
back the two thalers which I gave 
to her father for the concert, with 
the express agreement that she 
should bring me the tickets.” 

“A beautiful patron, this Rit- 
tow!—so innocent, and so retir- 
ing !’’ cried all in chorus. 

“This was just it: his story dis- 
gusted me. The fellow, Blondi, 
was so vulgar in his whole de- 
meanor, that [ thought it impossi- 
ble that the daughter of this father 
could be such a mirror of virtue as 
he represented, and so I made this 
joke. The day before, that travel- 
ing wine-merchant—what do you 
call the fellow ?—that champagne 
traveler with the red noze—”’ 


“Ah! Monsieur Gautier.” 
“Right! Now this Gautier had 


told me that, though not really a 
new Sontag, this singer was really 
avery pretty girl. He had heard 
her sing somewhere in a Rhenish 
city, in a garden, by torchlight. 
And this kind of singer every one 
well knows—” 

“ But,” interrupted an_ officer, 
“Gautier admitted that no one 
could say anything against her, 
and he declared that it was a shame 
that such a half-crazed father should 
ruin her career.”’ 

“Quite right, dear Schramm ; 
but you must admit that a pretty 
girl would see quite a difference 
between one of us, and that cool- 
headed, commonplace wine-mer- 
chant!” 

“Enough. I went to her when 
she sat down after singing the first. 
aria—atter my taste she sang. by 
Jove, not badly—and a pretty thing 
she was, too, with a pair of mag- 
nificent eyes, and a bearing—” 

“No raptures, Rittow,” cried a 
lieutenant of hussars. ‘ Relate 
things in an orderly manner. How 
did it happen that she fainted be- 
fore alkthe people—corum populo?” 

“T complimented her upon her 
singing, and expressed regret at 
having offended her. She only 
answered by a cold bow, turned 
away her face, and seemed not to 
have understood me. I went some- 
what farther, and lamented that 
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she was so badly lodged. I told 
her that, in a Residence city, no ar. 
tiate occupying so humble a dwel- 
ling could hope for success; and 
offered her a dwelling in my row 
of chambers during her stay, and 
also my protection for her next 
concert. She sprang up, and, with 
eyes full of tears, she rushed into 
the next room. And then, what 
passed between her and the old 
man until the fainting, I know 
not; but—” 

A heavy hand laid upon his 
shoulder interrupted the officer's 
words, and a low, deep voice close 
to his ear, said: 

“You are a villain—a low scoun- 
drel!” ‘ 

A deadly paleness overspread the 
Liecutenant’s face, and his comrades 
gprang up and made a move to 
seize the stranger who had spoken 
these words. 

But in a moment he eprang back, 
and, holding a heavy Spanish cane 
in his hand, he said, in a firm, dis- 
tinct voice: 

“Keep calm, gentlemen, keep 

“calm! Irepeat it. He who, openly 
and without cause, slanders a weak, 
unprotected woman, is a villain!” 


And then he added, in a tone of 


deep irony: “It seems that we 
moderns have changed the first 
laws of ancient chivalry, according 
to which, the defamer of an inno- 
cent woman was held as wholly 
destitute of honor.” 


“Arrange matters among your- 
selves, as you please,” he said, 
throwing his card upon the table, 
and then following the servant, 
who came in to announce that his 
chamber was in readiness. 


The inscription upon the card 
was: “Dr. Julian Waldan, Royal 
Tragedian.”’ 

“In a duel with an actor, the 
hunting-whip will be the most fit- 
ting weapon,” said Rittow, disdain- 
fully, as le glanced at the card. 

“ You mistake, Herr von Rittow,”’ 
said an officer who had taken little 
part in the conversation. “In Ju- 
lian Waldan you have ‘a foeman 
worthy of your steel.’ He is of 
a distinguished family, and has 
served as a volunteer in the army, 
which he left, a commissioned off- 
I have known him from boy- 
hood.” 


“That alters the case,” said Rit- 
tow, somewhat hesitatingly, as he 
buckled on his sabre. ‘“ And as you 
are an acquaintance of the gentle- 
man, Schramm, will you have the 
goodness to make the necessary ar- 
rangements? Pistols, you under- 
stand, and barriere as near as pos- 
sible.” 
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. XI. 

It was a cold, stormy autumn 
night. The wind howled between 
the gables of the old house, and 
rattled the loose tiles upon its roof. 
Two melancholy poplars before the 
window of Lucia’s sick-chamber, 
sighing, waved their ghastly tops, 
while thousands of leaves, falling 
from their boughs, danced around in 
giddy whirls and darkened all the 
air. The rain, descending in fitful 


showers, every now and then beat 


furiously against the window-panes, 


and aroused the sick girl from her 


restless slum bers. 
Again the physician sat by Lu- 
cia’s bed. He gazed thoughtfully 


and pityingly into the deathly-pale 


but always beautiful face. The 
silence in the sick-chamber con- 


trasted strongly with the uproar of 


nature without. One heard only 


the heavy breathing of the dying 


girl, and the ticking of the old 
brown wooden clock in the corner, 
which seemed to number the swift- 


ly passing moments of that young 


life. 
“What has happened since I was 


last here ?”’ asked the doctor of the 
nurse, who was at the stove, pre- 
paring a bountiful supply of coffee 
« My pa- 
tient is very much worse, and there 
must be some reason for it, outside 


for the night-watchers. 


of her disease.”’ 


The woman seemed reluctant to 
At length, when closely 
questioned by the doctor, she said 
that Signor Blondi, who had passed 
the night out of the house, had re- 


answer. 


turned in the morning, and burst 


like a madman into the sick-cham- 
ber, just as his daughter, who had 
rested well, and was much better, 
had finished reading a note brought 
from the “Star” by a servant, 
whose orders were to deliver it 


only into Lucia’s hands. 


After reading the note, a beam 
of joy lighted up her pale face. 
Ske called for a pencil, and, having 
written two words upon the sheet 
in a foreign language, she handed 
it to the servant, who was to wait 
Then, with folded 
hands, and a face which, transfig- 


for an answer. 


ured by some inward joy, was beau- 
tiful as an angel’s, she sank back 
on her pillow. ‘“O God, I thank 
thee!” her pale lips murmured. 
“But the joy did not long con- 
tinue,” said the nurse, * for her fa- 
ther came rushing in, looking even 
more savage than usual. He order- 
ed me to leave the room, so that he 
could speak to his daughter about 
some private matters that did not 
concern me. But I told him that 
Herr Doctor had given me orders 
to remain, and that he had better 
leave himself, and let his daughter 


rest in peace. Then muttering a 
horrible oath, he said something to 
his daughter in a strange tongue. 
What it was, the Almighty only 
knows, but the words must have 
been terrible ; for, as scon as she 
heard them, the poor young lady 
gave a loud shrick, and fell into 
a swoon. Luckily, at that very 
moment the young doctor came in, 
and helped me put out the furious 
man, who blasphemed God and 
cursed his daughter in a manner 
terrible to see and hear. The poor 
child hasn't come to her senses 
since. And this man pretends to 
be her father! I don’t believe the 
child belongsto him. Who knows 
but he may have stolen her, the— ” 


At this moment the sick girl rose 
in bed. The terribly changed ex- 
pression of her face, and the unnat- 
ural glitter of her wide open eyes, 
moved even to tears this strong 
man, 80 accustomed to scenes of 
suffering, 

“Ig he dead?” she cried, while 
her thin, transparent hand convul- 
sively grasped the doctor’s arm, 
and she gazed at him with an ex- 
pression of mortal anguish terrible 
to behold. 

‘“‘ Dead—who, dear child?” 

“ He—Julian.” 

Then suddenly she exclaimed— 
“Yes, he is dead! I see his mur- 
derer! Ah, what have I done to 
him that he should murder Ju- 
lian?” 

She sank senseless back upon the 
couch. Atthe same moment there 
was a knock at the door. The doc- 
tor’s servant entered, bearing a 
note which demanded an immedi- 
ate reply. It was from his assis- 
tant, saying that a duel had been 
fought some miles out of the city, 
between Lieutenant Rittow and a 
stranger. Both had been wounded 
severely—the stranger, he feared, 
mortally. As he had accompanied 
Lieut. Rittow as his own pliysician, 
and could not attend to both cases, 
he implored the doctor to hasten to 
the relief of the stranger. 

Like a flash of lightning in a 
dark night, this letter revealed to 
the doctor the secret of Lucia’s 
question. He gave some directions 
to the nurse, and hastily left for the 
scene of the late duel. 


XIL. 


The old music-master received 
the intelligence of Lucia’s place of 
sojourn with a joy that would have 
been exultant, had not tidings of 
her serious illness caused him great 
anxiety. That very day, he had 
been thinking of the dear child 
with eager longing. The recent 
death of a relative in the United 


States of America had made him 
suddenly a rich man, he being sole 
heir to the estate. 

His first feeling, on hearing of 


this sudden change of fortune, had 


been sorrow that the early death of 
Lucia’s mother had deprived him 
of the happiness of rendering her 
declining years free from the ills of 
poverty. His second thought was 
of Lucia, and he resolved that she 
should now reap the full benefit of 
that wealth the beloved Giuseppa 
had not lived to enjoy. The music- 
master’s plan was, by the payment 
of an annual allowance to Blondi, to 
rescue Lucia from his hands. This, 
he thought, the Chevalier in his 
present straitened circumstances 
could not refuse. 

He was just on the point of mak- 
ing inquiries through the newspa- 
pers in regard to Lucia, when the 
doctor’s letter came, bringing the 
desired information. Sister Judith 
quickly filled her brother’s satchel 
with all the necessaries for the 


journey, and, a few minutes later, 


an extra post-chaise was bearing 
our music-master to the railway- 
way station, two milcs out of town. 
How his still youthful and excitable 
heart beat with joyful expectation ! 
How he counted over and over 
the hours and minutes that must 
pass ere he saw his darling! 

It was the first railway journey 
our friend Benkenstein had made, 
and yet his first practical experi- 
ence of the workings of this world- 
revolutionizing invention aroused 
in him no great excitement, for his 
thoughts were all of Lucia. 

He should soon see her, his pu- 
pil, his protégé, his darling; and, 
with his presence and care, with 
the joyful tidings he brought, ho 
felt sure her illness would soon 
vanish. He would rescue the dear 
little girl from her worthless father, 
and the happiness of the future 
should atone to her for all the 
wretchedness of the past. 

Lost in blissful anticipations, the 
shrill shriek of the engine would 
recall him to the actual world 
around him and to the railway, and, 
loth to be su rudely awakened from 
his delightful reveries, he would 
start up impatiently, and, mutter- 
ing something about the “ infernal 
uproar,” strike his cane forcibly 
upon the floor of the coach. 

He stoutly affirmed to a fellow- 
traveler that the diabolical screech- 
ing of the steam-engine must have 
the worst possible effect upon the 
musical auditory nerves, and that 
this new discovery would be likely 
to ruin the musical ear of the next 
generation. Hedeclared that, now 
he had become acquainted with 
railways, he began to comprehend 
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which, to the simple beauty of a Mo- 
zart and Haydn, was as the shrill 
whistle of a locomotive to the son- 
orous ring of the old  post-horn. 
But soon the train would again 
start on, and our music-master, for- 
getting his momentary vexation, 
would relapse into his former pleas- 
ing dreams. 

He pictured to himself how he, 
never destined again to earn his 
daily bread by attempting to beat 
music into shallow heads and tune- 
less ears, should have the gifted 
little Lucia for his only pupil. As 
musical artistes, they could not, of 
course, think of remaining in that 
unmusical town of P They 
would leave this cold northern 
German land. He and sister Ju- 
dith and Lucia would return to 
dear, beautiful Vienna, and Lucia 
should becomea singer such as the 
world seldom sees. “ But,” said he 
to himself, “she need not sing for 
the public—only for me and the 
happy man to whom she gives her 
heart.” 

He thought of the affection with 
which the sweet child had always 
clung to him ; of the sorrow he had 
felt when she was torn from his 
Jove and care by a father in no re- 
spect worthy of that sacred name. 
He secretly rejoiced that things had 
of late gone so badly with Blondi— 
that he was at present almost pen- 
niless; for now he felt it would be 
easy to carry out his plan, and, in 
a certain sense, purchase the daugh- 
ter from her father. 

Absorbed in such thoughts and 
plans, he did not find the day's 
journey long, though it was late at 
night when he reached the little 
town, which was the terminus of 
the railway. The post from these 
to the “ Residence,” where Lucia 
was, would not leave until the mid- 
dle of the next forenoon. This de- 
lay was too much for the fond im- 
patience of Herr Benkenstein. He 
engaged a privata conveyance to 
the ‘“‘ Residence,” five miles distant, 
and told the coachman that, after 
an hour’s rest and refreshment, he 
would be ready to start. 

At the table d'héte, two gentle- 
men were conversing upon an event 
which had created great excite- 
ment in the little place. 

“Then both are badly wounded, 
Herr Doctor?” asked one of the 
gentlemen, raising a glass of Bor. 
deaux wine to his lips. : 

“ Seriously so,” was the reply. 

“The Lieutenant ?” 

“ Will recover, but can serve no 
longer in thearmy. His right arm 
will be amputated to-morrow.” 

“ And the other?” 

“ Is shot in the left breast —doubt- 


bravely ; bore the extraction of the 
ball without a syllable, while the 
Lieutenant groaned and whimper- 
ed like a woman.” 

“Tt will be just right for him if 
he dies of his wound,” said a third 
person, whose uniform showed him 
to be a sort of Civil Assessor. ‘It’s 
a pretty state of things for a cursed 
comedian to cripple a brave officer, 
out of one of the best families in 
the country, and all for a singing 
Ma’m’selle.” 

The singing-master listened un- 
wittingly. 

“But this girl was to be the 
bride of the artist, or comedian, as 
you call him, and the Lieutenant 
had publicly insulted her,” inter- 
posed the physician. 

“ She exposed herself to insult,” 
replied the Assessor. ‘‘ She was 
stupid, besides, and couldn’t under- 
stand a joke; and your ‘artist’ 
was a vagabond attorney, with 
whom the singing Ma’am’sello had 
carried on an intrigue against the 
will of her father. lt seems the 
fellow had come to the ‘ Residence’ 
to take the daughter away from her 
father. I have this from people to 
whom the father has related it with 
tears in his eyes.” 

“Yes,” continued the Assessor, “it 
must always go ill with children 
who do not obey their parents. My 
principle is, that children must 
obey like dumb, unreasoning 
hounds, until they marry; then ”— 

“Then, to atone for all this filial 
obedience, they must have their 
own way,and make their husbands 
obey them—isn’t that so?” inter- 
rupted the physician, laughing. 

The music-master did not hear 
what reply the Assessor, who had 
the reputation of being terribly hen- 
pecked, made to this jest. He had 
a presentiment that this conversa- 
tion might be of Lucia, and the 
mention of the father confirmed 
this apprehension. Yet he ven- 
tured not to ask, for fear that this 
anxiety might become certainty. 
Alarmed lest he might be too late, 
he hastened his departure. The 
sturs were yet high in heaven when 
he left the station. 

The heavy autumn rains had 
made the roads very muddy, and 
the postillion, who, incited by the 
promise of a liberal reward, drove 
es rapidly as possible, could not 
keep pace with the music-master’s 
impatience. Morning had just 
dawned when they entered the 
“ Residence,” but the sunbeams 
could scarce make their way 
through the heavy masses of clouds 
that darkened the eastern horizon. 

Before the little house to which, 
an hour later, our music-master 


of 


narrow and muddy by-streets, the 
damp, newly-washed pavement was 
strewn with yellow sand. The 
humble threshold was also garnish- 
ed with boughs of box and fir. 
Herr Benkenstein did not know the 
custom, whose bidding the sympa- 
thizing hand of some poor neigh- 
bor-woman had fulfilled, but he 
trembled with apprehension, and 
his heart beat audibly as he crossed 
the threshold. 

He knocked at several doors. 
They were closed. A poorly-dress- 
ed maid-servant came across the 
court to tell the stranger that her 
mistress was not at home. 

“Frau Brun has gone with the 
corpse to the churchyard,” she said. 

The music-master, shuddering, 
leaned against the wall for support 

“With what corpse?” he stam- 
mered. 

“With the young Ma’m’selle 
who was a lodger here, and has 
died of hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Do you not see the boughs over 
the threshold, and the sand strewn 
before the door? Frau Brun is a 
sylpathizing woman. Some one 
must follow, and so she and the 
two actors who lodged with us have 
gone. 
while ayo.” 

The music-master breathed hea- 
vily. “Which is the way to the 
churchyard?” he asked in a tone- 
less voice. 

A ragged boy, who, with several 
other children, was staring at the 
stranger through the open door, of- 
fered to show him the way. The 
cemetery lay outside the city gates. 
Separated from that portion, where 
rows of marble monuments pointed 
out the resting-places of the rich, 
stood the unmarked graves of the 
poor; and, in their midst, a little 
group had gathered. The bearers 
had just set down the bier, and the 
sexton was about to seal up the 
coffin. 

At this moment was heard a loud 
“Halt!” and, gazing around aston- 
ished, all saw a striking-looking 
man, in old-fashioned dress, who, 
bearing a Spanish cane in his hand, 
rapidly approached the open grave. 

The eyes of the music-master 
wandered around the circle as if 
seeking something they could not 
find. The Chevalier de Blondi was 
not at the grave of his child. 

“Open the coffin thut I may see 
her once more!” 

So full of agony, yet so command- 
ing was the old man’s voice, that 
his request was at once obeyed. 

The coffin-lid was thrown back, 
and the pale beams of the autumn 
morning sun played around the 
pure lineaments of the dead girl’s 


They went only a little} 
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the new-fashioned theatrical music, | ful if he recovers—belaved very | had wended his way through many | face. It was the face of an angel. 


The music-master bent over the 
lifeless form and kissed the cold, 
white forehead. His tears fell upon 
those calm, beautiful features, now 
sealed in an eternal repose. 

“Lucia, my beloved child, sleep 
well!” he cried, sobbing aloud. 

The bystanders, seized by an in- 
voluntary emotion, wept with him. 
Even in the eyes of the grave-dig- 
ger there were tears. 

A few moments later and the 
clods rolled heavily upon the black, 
narrow casket, which inclosed the 
weary relics of a broken life. 

* # # fa a es 

Should you chance to visit the 
cemetery’ of S——, shadowed by 
weeping-willows and_ wild-roses, 
among the graves of the poor you 
will find an antique marble mon- 
ument. The relief upon one side 
shows a harp with broken strings, 
and under it the name—“ LUCIA.” 


THE DAISY. 


BY RUTHELLA SCHULTZ. » 


NAVE memory of a floweret 

That along the wayside groweth 3 

In my heart I would embower it, 
This little flower I love! 

"Tis a type the most befitting 

Of the blessings that surround me 5 

‘Tis a type of lovelight, flitting 
O’er my pathway as I rove. 


of ¥ the cottave doorstone, waving 
In the breeze that rocked the rose- 
tree, 
And its snowy petals laving 
At the dewy midnight hour ; 
"Mid the green grass in the meadow, 
*Mid the moss upon the mountain, 
In the dim, untroubled shadow 
Of the lonely wildwood bower. 


HEN the winter woods, awaking, 
Cast away their snowy mantles ; 
When the birds their nests are 

making 
‘Mid the bloom of budding leaves, 

Then the flower I love is peeping 
In the spring as in the summer; 
And the farmcra, when they're 

reaping, 
Bind the daisies in their sheaves. 


eS) 


In the grove and in the orchard ; 

In the silken braid I’ve bound them 
Of my sister's sunny hair. 

Oh! the memories bright that clus- 

ter, 

Till the golden days departed 

O'cr the present shed a lustre 
Which doth light my daily care. 


3 the green old lane I've found them, 


a 


—_—_—_—_« ©. e—_—_—— 
A COQUETTE, 
Lovg without conecience, 


One who draws a check upon the Bank 
of Atfection, and then disbonors it. 


An ignis fatuus that leads the credulous 
traveler into snares and pit-falls. 


A finger-post that points out the road 
to happiness, but is itself incapable of 
following it. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER'S RED 
SLIPPERS, 


BY M. A. WALES. 


HE gray light of early 
morning shone on the lit- 
tle village of Salvon Hills, 
in the North of England, 

when Betty Larkem, the village 
nurse, espied a strange sight. Two 
female figures were making their 
way through a dense forest of trees, 
brambles, and underbrush, in the 
direction of an uninhabited ruin 
just out of the village, called the 
Dutchman’s Nest. One was a tall 
lady in a long blue cloak, and wear- 
ing red slippers with high heels ; 
while the other was apparently a 
servant, carrying a great many bun- 
dles. Both of them, in Betty’s 
eyes, appeared outlandish and “ fur- 
rin ”’—as she expressed it—in the 
extreme. Who could they be, and 
what could they want in that old 
house ? 

No one had ever lived there with- 
in the memory of Betty’s old moth- 
er, and she was ninety-odd years. 
She pursued her way to the village, 
quite forgetting the patient with 
whom she had spent the night, in 
her curiosity as to these unknown 
persons. No one could enlighten 
her, however, although the torrent 
of gossip was loosened on the sub- 
ject. Beyond the fact that the two 
women had arrived by an early 
train at the station ten miles away, 
and, after inquiring their way, 
walked away quietly, nothing was 
known. As days passed, it was as- 
certained that they were certainly 
living in the old ruined mansion ; 
but why, or wherefore, continued 
an unsolved mystery. They had 
scarcely any intercourse with the 
outside world, save that once a 
month there arrived a foreign let- 
ter, directed in a queer, crabbed 
handwriting, and sealed with a 
great wax seal. Great was the cu- 
riosity excited, but the woman-ser- 
vant spoke no English, and, when 
she made purchases in the village, 
was impenetrable. 

It was pronounced truly dreadful 
that these two women should live 
in a Christian community and never 
go to church. Most likely they 
were papists, or perhaps worse— 
heathen. Where did they come 
from, and what could they want? 
Betty went home with a great reso- 
lution working in her mind to her 
own humble quarters; she deter- 
mined to be at the bottom of the 
mystery, and for the good of the 
community to “beard the lion in 
hisden.” The very next night she 
would go out to the old “ Dutch 


Nest ” herself and investigate mat | ic style, which was partially open, 


ters. To be sure it was a wild, dark 
place, but she would venture, in con- 
sideration of the end in view, and 
fortunately business was a little 
slack just now, so she might count 
on having a week to herself. Hap- 
pening in at the post office toward 
dark the next day, to hear what- 
ever news might be stirring, her in- 
tention received a new stimulant 
from the fact that Ailsie received 
one of those strange, unchristian 
letters, before her very eyes; and 
as she started homeward in the fast- 
closing twilight, Betty followed at 
a safe distance. A little daylight 
would not Be amiss for a first visit, 
if she could have it, and she has- 
tened along to the haven of her 
investigations. A brisk walk of 
half a mile brought her to the spot. 


and from which proceeded voices. 
Betty peeped in and took a sur- 
vey of the room, which was large 
though low, with a heavy carved 
wainscoting of dark wood, and a 
bright, soft carpet spread on the 
floor before the open fire-place, 
where blazed a cheerful fire. -Mad- 
ame Ottilie was leaning back in a 
massive arm-chair before the fire, 
tapping impatiently on the hearth 
with her red slippers, as Ailsie en- 
tered the room. She presented the 
letter to her mistress, who received 
it with extravagant demonstrations 
of joy, while Ailsie proceeded to 
light an immense wax-candle in a 
massive silver candlestick, such as 
old Betty’s eyes had seen but once 
before, and that was in a Catholic 
Church she had once visited in a 


Two female figures were making their way through a dense forest of trees.” 


Once a broad, stately avenue had 
led up to the mansion, which had 
belonged originally to a noble fam- 
ily, extinct, when it fell by purchase 
into the Dutchman’s hands. Modi- 
fying a part of the interior to suit 
his taste, and altering the name 
from “Hadley Grange” to the 
“ Dutchman’s Nest,” he had devoted 
himself to the gardens, which had 
been his chief delight. Now there 
remained no trace of avenue or gar- 
dens, and a little path leading 
round to the back of the house was 
its only means of access to the outer 
world, through the wilderness of 
vegetation which encircled it. Ail- 
sie had cut down grass and bram- 
bles, and made it smooth enough 
for daily travel. Old Betty feared 
the maid’s sharp eye, so she ap- 
proached carefully behind her, saw 
her enter a little postern door, and 
then, under shelter of the increas- 
ing darkness, stole noiselessly to 
an antique window of the old Goth- 


neighboring Cathedral town in the 
days of her youth. Madame talked 
and laughed over this epistle, but, 
alas! inthe most gutteral language, 
of which poor Betty could make 
nothing. She patted old Ailsie on 
the back, and then, apparently over- 
come by some counter-emotion, fell 
back in her chair and burst into 
tears. 

“Tt is so long,” she murmured in 
English, to Betty’s great satisfac- 
tion; “so long, my poor Ailsie, and 
we have not found it,” 

‘“ Nein, but we shall,” said the 
maid in the same tongue, which 
she spoke almost as fluently as her 
mistress. “There are plenty of 
places yet to be searched, and ta- 
bles to be cut up. We've never 
been up in that high turret at all.” 

Still Madame sobbed on. “It is 
so long to miss those bright faces.” 

Old Ailsie, while consoling her 
mistress, busied herself in prepar- 
ing a cup of tea, which she served 


up with a delicate plate of cakes 
on a little spider-legged table taken 
from a recess; all the time saying 
something soothing and pleasant 
in that awful language into which 
she insensibly lapsed. So, at least, 
Betty judged, for Madame smiled 
at last, and, presently taking her 
candle, went to an old carved side- 
board which stood at the farther 
end of the room, and placed her 
letter carefully in one of. its draw- 
ers. Old Betty, in her eagerness 
to see more of this marvelous piece 
of furniture, stepped on a stone, 
which slipped under her foot and 
precipitated her against the win- 
dow with a crash, to Madame’s con- 
sternation and astonishment, who 
rushed to the window in time to 
see the outline of a rapidly retreat- 
ing figure, which speedily vanished 
among the trees. Recovering her 
breath after resting on a stump for 
a few minutes, the old woman re- 
flected on the strange room and 
scene she had just quitted. 

“ What on airth can they be cut- 
tin’ up tables for?” she soliloquized. 
“Wood enough at the very door— 
and hunting rooms too! What do 
they expect to find?” And, rising 
slowly, shaking her head in much 
perplexity, the village nurse took 
her way home. 

It would not do to go back for 
several nights, as they had evident- 
ly been alarmed, although it was a 
great trial to her patience, her cu- 
riosity having been greatly awaken- 
ed. She must be very ceutious, and 
then what triumph to present the 
solution of the mystery to her cro- 
nies! All her calculations were in 
vain, however, for before morning 
a messenger came in hot haste for 
her services, and hustled her away, 
scarcely dressed, to usher a new-born 
soul into this world of sin and sor- 
row. Consequently, several weeks 
passed before she could pursue her 
interesting investigations; but all 
these obstacles only fixed the old 
woman’s resolution. In the midst 
of gruel and hot possets, crying 
babies and endless discussions on 
the comparative merits of catnip- 
tea and Godfrey's cordial, with an 
old maiden aunt, the scene she had 
witnessed was ever rising before 
her. Madame Ottilie sitting before 
the hearth, with her red slippers 
tapping, and her letter in hand, 
haunted her sleeping or waking. 
How much she must be losing all 
this time that she might have seen! 
Devoured by an insatiable curiosity, 
old Betty would have risked life 
and limb to gratify it, and be ever 
after the oracle of Salvon Hills. So 
she hailed with delight her release. 
It was after dark when she unlock- 
ed the door of her humble little 
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domicil, and, entering, laid down 
her heavy bundle on the table. 
Although she felt weary with the 
day’s labor, yet she kindled a fire, 
made a strong cup of tea, and de- 
termined to take another peep at 
Madame Ottilie’s mansion. It was 
late when she started, and all was 
dark and quiet around the old 
house; only one light was to be 
seen on the second floor, and that, 
glimmering through the heavy 
foliage of the trees, only made thie 
darkness more palpable. The wind 
sighed with a low, moaning sound, 
rustling through the branches, mak- 
ing even Betty a little nervous as 
she hastened her steps. 

This time she reconnoitered with 
the utmost care, and stole noiseless- 
ly round the house for a good point 
of observation. Occasionally the 
sound of heavy blows and voices 
stimulated her flagg:ng spirits, and 
determined her to see what it could 
mean. What could these women 
be about, when all Christian people 
were in bed andasleep? They cer- 
tainly had nothing to do in the 
daytime, so here was proof that 
their deeds were evil, as they work- 
ed in darkness. An old ruined 
porch, covered with ivy, reached up 
to the window where the light 
gleamed—could she climb it, she 
might peepin. <A stone bench af. 
forded the first step, the trunk of 
a tree another, and from that shi 
clambered up on the roof. Would 
it hold her?) The decaying old 
wood trembled beneath her, as, tak- 
ing off her shoes, she stole cautious- 
ly along like a cat, and reached the 
window, which, fortunately for 
her, was not curtained, although 
she could see that thetwo windows 
on the front of the house were 
heavily draped. Breathless with 
interest, she looked in, and forgot 
her insecure foothold in the scene 
before her. This room was even 
More quaint in its finish and adorn- 
ing than the one below. Paintings 
dark with age, and mildewed hang- 
ings covered the walls; strange 
Scripture scenes figured on the tiles 
around the chimney, part of which 
lay scattered on the floor, while oid 
Ailsie, on her kne:2s before the fire- 
place, ripped them up with a 
hatchet, and peered into the chim. 
ney jamb. A little spider-leeged 
table lay on the floor with its 
drawers knocked into bits, and 
Madame herself sat in a dejected 
attitude, leaning her head upon her 
hand, in the midst of this chaos. 

“The last table gone, Ailsiec,” 
she sighed, “and I am weary and 
worn out! Ah! how the wind 
blows; hear that old bedstead 
creak,”—and Madame pointed at it 
with an abstracted air. 
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Betty of course could not hear or 
understand, but she followed Ma- 
dame’s gesture with her eyes, and 
gazed with awe on the stately four 
poster, with immense carved legs, 
and a heavy ornamented top, look- 
ing like a great funeral catafalquce. 
“Ailsie,” continued Madame, rising, 
“do you think you could knock 
down that top with your hatchet? 
I’m afraid it will fall and bury me 
in the ruins some night—and the 
legs do creak fearfully.” 

“Oh, yes, Madame,” said the 
maid, rising from her employment, 
and briskly mounting on a massive 
bureau. <A few energetic blows 
started the frame-work, and pres- 
ently, groaning and trembling, with 
a tremendous crash it fell to the 
ground, carrying with it the carved 
top of one of the posts. It was not 
broken off, but smoothly finished 
with remains of brass clamps, and, 
as Madame took it up in her hands 
and examined it, a strange light 
came into her face. 

“Quick, Ailsie, the hatchet!” 
she cried, and smiting the post one 
or two blows, it fell over on the 
floor, while rolling, like a golden 
shower in all directions, came broad 
pieces of gold, strange caskets of 
steel, and yellow rolls of parchment, 
with the dust of years rising thick 
over the whole. Madame danced 
and capered about the room with 
insane joy, laughing and crying by 
turns, while Ailsie busied herself 
in gathering up the gold in piles. 

Madame opened one of the cas- 
kets, and displayed the gems of 
wondrous beauty, and diamonds 
enutting their rays in the light of 
the candles. 

“No more want for my darlings!” 
exclaimed she rapturously. ‘See, 
Ailsie, wil] not Christina’s beauty 
shine afresh in these jewels ?’”’—but 
the old servant had fallen upon her 
Knees, and was praying with clasp- 
ed hands and upturned streaming 
eyes, while Madame, apparently 
reproved by the piety of her maid, 
dropped also upon her knees and 
began telling her beads devoutly. 

“As if the Lord could understand 
such gibberish as that!” thought 
Betty. “ But now Ill just be away 
home as fast as ever I can go, and 
when it’s day I'll go tothe judge 
and the lawyer, and tell them what 
I’ve seen here this blessed night. 
Mebbe they won’t believe me, but 
they can just eome and see for 
theirselves if it’s right for these two 
papist women to carry away all 
that gold from our village.” But 
it is one thing to decide on a cer. 
tain line of action, and another to 
execute it. So found old Betty, and 
so have found many before her. 
The constrained position and chill 
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night air had been. too much for 
even her active, wiry frame; one 
limb proved stiff and recreant, and 
almost refused to go. Whilein her 
efforts to move softly, she stumbled 
and fell. The sudden jar, more 
than her Weight, produced a catas- 
trophe: the roof trembled, and part 
of it gave way, letting old Betty 
through up to her armpits, where 
she hung suspended in mid-air, 
uttering dismal shrieks of terror. 
Whether her bones were broken or 
not was the question; but at all 
events she was terribly bruised and 
frightened. Ailsie rushed to the 
window with a prayer lingering on 
her tongue, and, throying it open, 
by bringing the candle to bear on 
the scene, discovered the head and 
shoulders of the village nurse mak- 
ing strange wrigglings to get up 
or get down, and afraid to do either. 
Both Madame and her servant 
rushed below to the rescue, and, 
after strenuous efforts, and desper- 
ate use of the hatchet, old Betty 
was released and carried to a bed, 
where Ailsie examined her, and 
found, to her relief, that there were 
no bones broken. A sprained ankle 
and severe bruises secmed to be the 
extent of the injury she had receiv- 
ed, and Ailsie, after bathing these 
carefully, and administering a cor- 
dial restorative, suffered the old 
woman to rest awhile before she 
asked any questions. But after a 
few hours had passed, and Betty 
was somewhat recovered, though 
thoroughly ashamed, Ailsie did 
pour forth the vials of her wrath in 
very German English, stating be- 
yond a doubt Madame’s claim to 
the wealth of her grandfather. ‘She 
bound the old woman by the most 
solemn promise of secrecy, not to 
tell a human being for three 
months from that time—then it 
could do no harm, and she was 
welcome to babble to all Salvon 
Hills. As Ailsie threatened to lock 
her up and leave her there if she 
did not comply, and Madame offer- 
ed five of the broad gold pieces as 
an inducement, Betty promised in 
a manner she dared not regard 
lightly. She remained for two 
days longer at the old house, until 
she could move, and even then Ail- 
sie had to agsist her home. 

All arrangements for their depar- 
ture had been made by that time— 
Ailsie having walked ten miles to 
the railway station for the old Ger- 
man who had brought them thith- 
er, to come at night and transport 
them to the train, whence they 
made their way home with their 
treasure. 

After they were well away out 
of the place, old Betty’s tongue was 
loosened, and the marvelous tale 
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well circulated. Ailsie had told 
her how Madame’s grandfather had 
left Amsterdam suddenly, after the 
death of his young and lovely wife, 
and, buying this estate in England, 
lived there with his only daughter. 
He was very rich in gold and jew: 
els, as well asother property. The 
daughter died when she was just 
blooming into womanhood, and, 
shortly after, her father was killed 
by an accident. But notraceof his 
immense wealth could be found— 
all search proved vain, although it 
was supposed to be concealed about 
the house. Years had passed. The 
family had always been poor, and 
struggled through the world, but 
although various members had 
gone to England in search of the 
treasure, it was given up as lost. 
Madame being left a widow with a 
large family of children, and seeing 
the prospect of utter poverty in her 
old age, had determined to make 
one more attempt, with what suc- 
cess the reader has seen. 

The story, as I have told it, isone 
of the romances of our family his- 
tory, while the famous red slippers, 
which so excited the wonder of the 
English people, have been carefully 
preserved by my good mother, asa 
souvenir of the origin of the fam- 
ily prosperity. 

———_—_—_9 93-—_—___ 
A PRETTY PREACHER. 

LorD SHAFTESBURY told a plea- 
sant story at a ragged school meet- 
ing in Sheffield the other day of a 
“pretty preacher.” Ladies would 
be surprised (said the noble earl) 
what effect they would produce if 
they would undertake to teach 
young men of the ragged and for- 
lorn class, They would be treated 
with affection and with reverence. 
In one of the worst parts of London 
there was an institution which he 
visited. In one room he found 
about thirty-five men listening to 
the teachings of the daughter of 
a small shopkeeper in the neigh- 
borhood. She was one of the pret- 
tiest women he ever saw in his life. 
He noticed that there was no one 
present but the young woman with 
these rough men, and said to the 
superintendent, “ Are you not afraid 
to leave my dear little friend alone 
with all these men?’ He replied, 
“Tam.” “Then why don’t you go 
to her?” “ You mistake my fear; 
lam not afraid of their doing her 
any harm—they love her so much 
that they would lick the ground on 
which she walks; but Iam afraid 
some person may step in, and, not 
being under authority, or knowing 
the manners of the place, may say 
something impertinent to her ; and 
if he did, he would not leave the 
place alive,” 
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How “ Demorest’’ Became 
“Dear” To Me, 


Bi 


EAR DEMOREST—It was 
hardly daylight, one fresh, 
‘ sweet morning in May, 
* when, with satchel in 
hand, I stepped aboard of the pretty 
little steamer as she swung off 
from the landing, at our pioneer 
village on the bank, and, 


“ With flying scarf of spangled flame,”’ 


steamed away down the Wildémet. 
I threw my carpet-bag—for many 
of us were “ carpet-baggers” in 
those days—under the desk in the 
purser’s office, and walked out on 
the corridor by the ladies’ cabin. 
Here I paced back and forth for 
some time alone, enjoying the fresh 
morning breeze, and watching the 
tall fir-trees as they seemed to 
sweep by, and the graceful willows 
bending over the bank to dip their 
green leaves in the bright waters. 
1 did not remain long alone in 
my observations and musings ; for, 
as the sun rose, and shed a flood of 
light upon the dark ranks of trees 
that skirted the river, and mirrored 
their long shadows upon the swift 
waters, first a few gentlemen, and 
then several ladies came out to 


f enjoy the scented breath of the 


morning, and feast upon the wild 
beauties of forest and stream. 

In coming down during the 
night, the boat had sheered in 
against the right bank, and struck 
the top of an old, leaning tree that 
overhung the stream, which carried 
away part of the balustrade just 
forward of the wheel. To repair 
the damage and prevent accidents 
to passengers, some of the hands 
had temporarily and very imper- 
fectly fixed a scantling over the 
breach. 

As we glided almost noiselessly 
down by the western bank, at a 
wide place in the river, all with 
evident interest—some with sage, 
and others with witty remarks— 
watching a crane that sat, with dig- 
nified gravity, upon the end of a 
weather. beaten snag near the oppo- 
site shore, looking askance into the 
water for his breakfast, a beautiful 
form glided out of the ladies’ cabin 
and took her position by the side 
of a well-dressed elderly gentle- 
man, just at the breach in the bal- 
ustrade. 

I lost my interest in the matin 
vigils of the crane at once. Her 
figure was neither tall nor petite, 
but slender and graceful as an an- 
telope. And such a shower of soft 
brown curls as fel] round her grace- 
ful neck and exquisitely turned 


THE RESCUE, 


shoulders, had never flashed upon| ‘“ Who is he? I have seen that 
my vision before ;—none of those | strong form—that manly face—yes, 
horrid horse-hair frizettes or hemp- | and that open-hearted smile, before. 
tow waterfalls, but a perfect cata-| But when? Where? Ah! Now 


ract of her own soft, shining hair.|I have it! It was at the Capital, 
Her eyes were large, full, liquid, | last winter 
lustrous, and dark as midnight.| ‘“Oh,yes! Iremember perfectly 


Her brow, her nose, and her chin 
were classically and faultlessly 
beautiful ; but around her delicate- 
ly-chiseled mouth played an ex- 
pression that was positively en- 
chanting. Her complexion was a 
clear, rich brunette, and the whole 
expression of her countenance such 
as a master artist would be happy 
to succeed in giving to his picture 
ofan angel. And her dress—I can 
not describe it. Somehow I never 
could remember, for ten minutes at 
a time, what a well-dressed lady had 
on; yet I have retained for years 
the general impression left upon my 
mind by her style of dress. Suffice 
it, the general effect of her dress 
was tasteful and faultless as a 
fashion-plate—not those agoniz- 
ing, overdone fashions, but chaste, 
symmetrical, and bearing the un- 
questionable impress of a cultivated 
mind. 

In a soft, musical tone, she en- 
tered into a cheerful and animated 
conversation with the gray-haired 
gentleman at her side, at the same 
time leaning lightly and gracefully 
against the scantling with which 
the breach in the balustrade had 
been repaired. 

After the first thrill of surprise 
and admiration, I glanced at the 
stately form and manly face of her 
gray-haired companion, who was 
smiling affectionately upon her. 


well, now. I saw him at Salem, 
when the Legislature was in ses- 
sion. We were there on the same 
business—lobbying on the Capital 
question. He wanted the Capital 
removed to Eugene City, or some- 
where up there, while I labored to 
have it remain at Salem. Let me 
see; he lives away up on the 
Coast Fork, or the Middle Fork, or 
McKenzie’s Fork, or the Sitslau, or 
somewhere up there. But how 
provoking! I have forgotten his 
name.”’ 

As these reflections chased each 
other through my mind, I had in- 
voluntarily approached along the 
corridor till I stood almost at the 
side of the lady, yet without hav- 
ing attracted her attention or that 
of her companion, for nearly every 
one was moving about and chat- 
tering. They still kept up their 
sprightly conversation — passing 
from the subject of the general 
fright when the boat had struck 
and damaged her side, where they 
stood, to the shifting scenery along 
the shore. 

Just as the boat swept round an 
angle of the river, an exclamation 
of delighted surprise burst from 
the passengers who were lounging 
along the railing, as an old doe, 
with a pair of beautiful little 
spotted fawns, sprung from the 
water's edge, and made the white 
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pebbles rattle as they passed over 
the long, narrow beach and plunged 
into the deep shadows of the forest. 

The general and convulsive start 
of the passengers loosened the tem- 
porary railing against which the 
lady was leaning, and it went over- 
board. Just as the wild and hope- 
less shriek of the falling lady sent 
a shudder through every heart, I 
sprung forward and caught her. IL. 
could not have done it had not my 
attention been upon her at the very 
instant. She swooned in my arms. 
Clasping her to my bosom I kicked 
open the cabin-door, and, calling 
for water, bore her to a sofa, A 
lady ran to me with a pitcher of 
water, and loosened her dress while 
I sprinkled her face. With a sigh, 
she opened her large, dreamy eyes 
for an instant, and then swooned 
away again; but in a few minutes 
she returned to perfect conscious- 
ness; and when she fixed those 
large, dark eyes upon my face, they 
sent a thrill to my heart that 
quivers round it still. 

The old gentleman—ah me! 
yes! and a younger one, a splen- 
did-looking young man, apparently 
about my own age—were in the 
greatest agony. With blanched 
cheeks they knelt beside her and 
supported her; and when she was 
restored to perfect consciousness, 
she threw her arms: around them 
both, and they wept together. 

This was more than I could bear. 
With an iceberg upon my heart I 
turned from the happy group and 
walked out of the cabin. 

With throbbing temple and burn- 
ing brow I paced up and down the 
corridor, my heart pausing, and 
then beating with a quick, confused 
flutter. I leaned over the railing 
and saw where the bar of scantling 
had fallen under the wheel, knock- 
ing out three of the buckets. As 
the crippled wheel beat the foam- 
ing waters, I shuddered to think 
what must have been her terrible 
fate had no rescuing arm been 
near. 

Some one approached me. Istart- 
ed from my reverie, and looked 
round—it was the old gentleman. 
He cast a glance at the seething 
waters under the wheel, and silent- 
ly grasped my hand. His lip quiv- 
ered, and a tear rolled eloquently 
down his cheek. Hiseye and heart 
were full of gratitude that over- 


powered all language. 


The cabin door opened. 
“ Lewis!” called the old gentle- 


man, recovering his powers of | 
speech. 


The young gentleman approach- 


ed, and took our clasped bands in 
his. He shuddered from head to 
foot as he glanced at the peril she 
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had escaped, and faltered, in a 
choking voice: 

“Oh, sir! no thanks are ade- 
quate!” 


“Ah, my dear sir!’ exclaimed 
the old gentleman, still pressing 
my hand, “ we owe everything to 
you!” 

“ Ah, yes!” rejoined the young 
man; “everything! I could not 
have survived it.”” And, to conceal 
his emotions, he walked toward the 
end of the boat. 

“Her lover! Perhaps her hus- 
band /” were the chilling thoughts 
that tugged through my heart- 
strings. I felt ashamed of the un- 
warranted fecling of jealousy ; and, 
with an effort to repress it, I turned 
to the old gentleman. 

“Sir,” said I, “I am happy to 
have served you, and thrice happy 
in having saved the lady from a ter- 
rible death.” 

“Yes, terrible! terrible!” ex- 
claimed the old man, grasping my 
hand till I was pained with the 
pressure. “Yes, terrible! How 
can we be thankful enough?” 

I made an effort to glide off into 
some other subject, when a lady 
opened the door and called: 

“Mr. Ray!” 

Both gentlemen started toward 
the cabindoor. Theold gentleman 
stopped suddenly, and, turning to 
me, said; 

“Mr. ——. Well, really! Ex- 
cuse me! I belicve I have not yet 
learned your name, nor acquainted 
you with mine. My name is Ray, 
sir—Thomas Ray.” 

“Ah! Mr. Ray, we have met be- 
fore. I remember having seen you 
at Salem last winter during the ses- 
sion. I am happy to meet you 
again, My name is Leighton ; per- 
haps you remember ?”’ 

“Judge Leighton! Why, bless 
my soul, yes! I didn’t recognize 
you. Indeed I am very, very happy 
to meet you again!” And he al. 
most wrung the blood out of my 
hand. 

“Come!” said he: and he drew 
me into the ladies’ cabin. 

“Ah, Lewis!” exclaimed he, as 
we entered, “I’ve found an old ac- 
quaintance—an old friend. This 
ja Judge Leighton, you heard mo 
speak of—my nephew, Lewis Ray, 
Judge Leighton.” And the old 
gentleman clasped our hands to- 
gether 

“Ah, Lizzie!” continued he, 
turning to where the young lady 
reclined upon the sofa, “this is my 
very dear friend, Judge Leighton— 
my niece, Judge Leighton—my 
niece, Lizzie Ray.” 

I bowed politely to the lady, as 
she rose, blushing and trembling, 
and took the delicate hand she ex- 


tended in mine. As I took her 
hand, she attempted to speak, but 
her agitation overcame her; she 
sank upon the sofa, and burst into 
tears. In a moment, overcoming 
her agitation to some extent, she 
faltered : 

“Oh, sir! I would thank you, but 
I have no language—uncle and 
Lewis—dear Lewis!” said she, 
turning her beaming countenance 
upon him—“ you must offer my ac- 
knowledgments.” 

“No acknowledgments are ne- 
cessary, my dear lady,” I replied. 
‘“‘Tam but too happy to have served 
you; and I hope that our im- 
promptu acquaintance may ripen 
into an agreeable friendship.” 

I sat down near her. She beck- 
oned Lewis Ray to her, and sent 
him off on some errand. The 
breakfast bell rang ; I offered her 
my arm ; and, preceded by the old 
gentleman, we entered the dining- 
cabin. 

At table she sat between us; and 
I observed that, more than once, 
she looked at me with a puzzled 
expression of bewilderment in her 
lovely countenance when I address- 
ed her as Mrs. Ray. As we return- 
ed to the ladies’ cabin, I took occa- 
sion to mention her “husband.” 

“My husband!” she exclaimed, 
turning her large, dark eyes upon 
me with an expression of astonish- 
ment in her countenance, which 
rippled down to a merry smile, that 
played like sunbeams around her 
tender mouth. 

“ T have never been so fortunate, 
Mr. Leighton. [have no husband, 
and uncle Tom, here, says I am too 
much of a mad-cap ever to get one. 
He declares I shall certainly be an 
old maid! And he knows how to 
sympathize with old maids, as he is 
an old bachelor.” And the saucy 
little minx pinched his ear. 

“ Ah, indeed!” I exclaimed, per- 
haps a little eagerly ; “is not Mr. 
Ray your husband? I thought he 
was!” 

«s Who, Lewis?” 

ce Yes.’ 

“Qh, dear!” said she, laughing. 
“Why, no! Lewis is my brother.” 

My heart came very near making 
its escape out of my mouth. The 
“iceberg” had suddenly melted off 
of it. 

We had a most charming voy- 
age down the river. We stopped 
at the same hotel at Oregon City ; 
and, when we reached Portland, 
where I was going on professional 
business, and my friends on a visit, 
I was compelled to stop with them 
at the residence of the elder Mr. 
Ray’s brother-in-law. 

At the end of two weeks we all 
returned on the same boat; and— 


well, to make a long story short, 
the next New Year’s day the hap- 
piest man in the world led the love- 
ly Miss Lizzie Ray to the altar. 

This brings me to the reason why 
you are to me “dear DEMOREST.” 
Lnzzie calls you so. She will have 
your MONTHLY MAGAZINE; and 
last night, as I lay on the nice, 
clean carpet, with my feet to the 
bright, warm fire, after a tedious 
day in court, with our rollicking 
little curly-headed boy crawling and 
tumbling over me, and listened to 
the rich mellow tones of her musical 
voice, as she read from the Maga. 
zine, 1 vowed to myself that one 
sweet little black-eyed woman nev- 
er should be without her “dear 
DEMOREST”’ as long as I had the 
money to get it for her. 


—_——__+94—_—_- 
THE DOOR-STEP. 


THE conference meeting through at last, 
We boys around the vestry waited, 

To see the virls come tripping past, 
Like snow-birds willing to be matcd. 


Not braver he that leaps a wall, 
By level musket-flashes liten, 

Than I, who stepped before them all 
Who longed to gee me get the mitten. 


But, no,—she blushed and took my arm! 
We let the old folks have the hivhway, 

And started toward the Maple Farm, 
Along a kind cf lovers’ by-way. 


I can't remember what we said, 
*Twas nothing worth a song or story, 
Yet that rude path by which we gped 
Seemed all transformed and in a glory. 


The snow was crisp beneath our feet, 
The moon was full, the fields were 
gleaming ; 
By hood and tippet sheltered sweet, 
Her face with youth and health was 
beaming. 


The little hand outside her muff— 

O sculptor, if you could but mould it! 
So lightly touched my jacket cuff, 

To keep it warm I had to hold it. 


To have her with me—there alone— 
*Twas love, and fear, and triumpa 
blended. 
At last we reached the foot-worn etone 
Where the delicious journey ended. 


The old folks, too, were almost home; 
Her dimpled hand the latches fingered ; 
We heard the voices nearer come, 
Yet on the door-step still we lingered. 


She shook her ringleta from her hood, 
And with a ‘Thank you, Ned,’ dit- 
sembled; 
But yet I knew she understood 
With what a darling wish I trembled. 


A clond passed kindly overhead, 

The moon was slyly peeping through it 
Yet hid its face, as if it said, 

** Come, now or never! do it! do it/” 


My lips till then had only known 
The kies of mother and of sister, 
But somehow, full upon herown | 
Sweet, rosy, darling mouth—I kissed 
her. 


Perhaps ’twas boyish love ; yet still, 
O listless woman, weary lover, 

To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill, 
I'd give—but who can live youth over? 


—STEDMAN. 
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AMATEUR VERSE-MAKING, 


BY JOSEPHINE TYLER. 
seek 3 
a a NEevening during my last 
visit at Captain Vane’s, we 
oe were all sitting in the 
wy & parlor, listening to the 
pattering rain, and, for a time, more 
inclined to reflection than to con- 
versation. Even the young people 
were very quiet, and seemed ata 
loss for something todo. Of course 
Miss Sizer was busy knitting her 
interminable shawl. But Ned look- 
ed rather sleepy—a remarkable cir- 
cumstance to note of that most vi- 
vacious youth—owing, perhaps, to 
his long ride from the city in the 
storm. Dorson Sizer sat by his sis- 
ter, with folded hands, gazing med- 
itatively onthe shawl. Mary Vane 
stood near the window, in a brown 
study—a magazine, which Ned had 
brought down to her, having fallen 
on the floor beside her. Adolphus, 
the young lawyer, was intent on 
arranging two small bouquets of 
wild-flowers. Judging from past 
appropriations, one of them was to 
adorn his coat, the other was for 
pretty Mary Vane. We older peo- 
ple were sitting in our easy-chairs 
on the opposite side of the room. 

“T wish I was acquainted with a 
real poet,” said Mary, rousing her. 
self, and picking up her magazine ; 
“and I wish I were a poetess.” 

Ned waked up at once. “It’s 
nothing to write poetry, cousin. 
Any one can do that—can’t they, 
Dorson?”’ said he, roguishly ; for, 
as he declared often, he liked to 
‘‘draw Sizer out, to see him blush.” 

‘“‘T don't know,” said Dorson, hes- 
itatingly; “I never paid much at- 
tention to verses—that is, as much 
as I would like to;” and glancing 
at Mary, whose brown eyes were 
fixed on him, he slightly flushed, 
and moved awkwardly on his chair 

Ned laughed, and Miss Sizer 
looked a little annoyed. Adolphus 
having presented the flowers to 
Mary, with a few waispered 
words, turned rather patronizingly, 
I thought, toward Dorson, as he ex- 
claimed : 

“It is not singular that Mr. Sizer 
has not studied the poets, and he 
need not be ashamed of it at all. 
I, myself, have much to learn from 
them yet. But, ah! Miss Mary, 1 
love the poetic talent, and your 
words have made me wish I werea 
poet indeed ! ” 

“Do you know,” rejoined Mary, 
taking little notice of his flattery, 
“‘T believe there is, or has been, a 
poet among us, taking notes. Yes, 
and printing them too.” And 
opening her magazine, she read a 
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fragmentary poetical description of 
scenery, answering precisely to a 
view from the Nest-Cliff, near her 
father’s farm. We expressed sur- 
prised admiration, for the %:vtch 
was remarkably fine, 

“ Who can be the wit .or ¢” ask- 
ed Mary, and we ill echoed her 
question, except ne Sizers. Poor 
Dorson had sci ve recovered his 
complexion, an’ was looking at the 
shawl more .otently than ever. 
His sister had regained her good- 
humor, for a smile lurked about 
her lips, as she knitted on. 

“Whoever he may be,” said Adol- 
phus, with a look toward Mary, in- 
tended to be very arch, “I hope he 
will not return to this place. I 
should be very jealous of the inter- 
est he inspires.” 

I believe Dorson Sizer started at 
this. His eyes were on the speak- 
er, and I thought they had astrange 
light in them. I feared he was of- 
fended at Adolphus in some way. 
It was hard to understand him. 
Sometimes'‘a suspicion had crossed 
my mind that he not only admired 
Mary Vane, (how could any one 
help doing that?) but that her soci- 
ety was dangerous to his peace. I 
felt sorry to think so, for Adolphus 
was more calculated to woo a fas- 
tidious girl, and I love to see the 
course of love run smoothly with 
all. But to return to the conversa- 
tion : 

Miss Sizer paused in her occupa- 
tion to ask Mary, “ What attraction 
do you imagine a poet should pos- 
sess more than other people?” 

“Oh,” replied she warmly, “he 
must have a sensitive, refined na- 
ture, which would render his socie- 
ty unselfish ; his manners would be 
delicate, and his conversation no- 
ble.” 

* But,” added Miss Sizer, “that 
very sensitiveness would cause him 
to be misunderstood; he would 
shrink from criticism, and others of 
less delicacy of feeling would occu- 
py the preferment of which he was 
worthy. From his sense of these 
disadvantages his conversation 
would be constrained, unless they 
could be overcome by the apprecia- 
tion which success ensures.” 

“ But did you ever really see and 
talk with a true poet, Miss Sizer— 
not a mere rhymer, but a real ge- 
nius, like the author of the gem I 
have just read?” 

“Yes, Miss Vane, I once knew 
such a man. But you would not 
have liked him. He was not a 
very brave man toward those he 
most admired ; and he seldom un- 
locked the treasure-house of his 
mind to strangers.” 

“ Indeed I should have liked him,” 
said Mary, carnestly. 
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“Miss Vane, I will write you 
some poetry, if that is what is 
wanted,” sighed Adolphus in a low 
tone. 

“ Poetry is ah humbug,” interposed 
Ned. “If people have anything 
tosay, why don’t they ‘out with it,’ 
in the usual style, instead of twist- 
ing it round and round. I could 
write poetry, I presume, if I was 
willing to try.” 

Mary laughed heartily. “ Well, 
do try, Ned,” said she, “and prove 
your boast.” 

“T will, if you and the rest will 
do the same. But that shall be the 
condition,” replied Ned. 

All were anxious to have Ned 
put a little poetry on examination, 
and so an agreement was made that, 
on the following evening, each of 
the young people should produce 
the result of a poetical effort, just 
as it should first be made, without 
correction or copy. 

During the succeeding day we 
saw little of them. Mary spent 
much time inherroom. Adolphus 
was absent from breakfast until 
dusk, when he was observed emerg- 
ing from the woodland back of the 
farm-house. Ned was discovered, 
late in the afternoon, making his 
way down from a very high loft in 
the granary. Miss Sizer’s knitting- 
kneedles lay neglected on the table 
for hours together in her absence ; 
while it happened that Dorson was 
summoned to the city at an early 
hour, and had not returned when 
the lamps were lighted and the 
curtains drawn, in readiness for the 
evening's reunion in the parlor. 

We, who had no share in the ap- 
proaching trial, save that of audi- 
tors and spectators, were much 
amused in watching the shy and 
conscious behavior of the partici- 
pants, as one by one they took their 
places, where we were already 
gathered. Some discussion occur. 
red as to whether it was best to 
proceed in the absence of Dorson 
Sizer, who, it was supposed, would 
excuso himself from a share in the 
duty of the evening, on the ground 
of business occupation during the 
day. Thereupon a bright idea 
seized Ned, whose face had worn a 
bashful look quite unusual to it; he 
proposed that the whole scheme of 
exhibiting effusions be abandoned, 
because of the failure of one of the 
parties in the agreement to keep his 
appointment. Adolphus objected to 
this decidedly, but wished the time 
deferred for one more day. 

But a step was heard on the porch, 
and soon the tall form of Dorson 
Sizer entered the apartment. Iwas 
pleased to notice that in bidding all 
good evening, he bowed pleasantly 
to Adolphus, though he scarcely 


glanced at Mary, and sat down at 
a distance from her and quite in 
shadow. When questioned as to 
his poctry, he rose, laid a paper on 
the table, and resumed his scat. 

“And 80, young man,” said Ned, 
“ you have been rhyming, instead 
of attending to business, as we were 
led to suppose.” 

“TI have not written a line to- 
day,” he replied, “and regret that 
I can offer nothing more finished 
for your inspection. The few lines 
I present were hastily prepared 
last night, after it occurred to me 
that I might be called away.” 

There was no reason now forany 
further delay, and so, after many 
playful excuses had been proffered, 
four papers were added to that of 
Dorson’s. I was requested to read 
them each aloud, and did so in the 
order in which they lay before me 
on the table. Miss Sizer’s effort ran 
thus : 


Alas! for the hours I have squandered, 
The golden allotments of time, 

While wearicd and vexed I have pondered 
On syllables, meter, and rhyme. 


In truth, I've no fancies ideal, 
Nor would I in dream-land abide, 
Neglecting the wants that are real 
And pressing on every side. 


The roses may bloom, the birds utter 
Sweet notes, and the moon may he 
fair; 
Yet people zcil/ eat bread and butter, 
Declining to live upon air. 


But surely this hnmble endeavor, 
To you, as to me, has betrayed 

How chary the muse is of favor— 
‘*The poet is born—never made.” 


Next in order came the lines 
of Adolphus. Unfortunately they 
showed signs of incompleteness 
near the close—a result of mental 
exhaustion, it may be, or perhaps 
of an excess of emotion: 


There is a maiden, exquisite in form, 

Whore charms have stirred my heart's 
affections warm— 

Let poesy assist me to reveal, 

What ardor true my faithful breast can 
feel! 


But let no other pen than mine essay 

The graces of this maiden to portray. 

Whoever thou wast, or from what clime a 
ranger, 
Didst the Nest-Cliff describe, presump- 
tuous stranger ! 
Dare not her peace disturb, return not 
hither, 

Else all thy scattyred bays in dust shall 
wither, 

While bold Adolphas shall his gauntlet 
throw, 

And challenge combat from his tremb- 
ling foe ! 


Swect Mary’s charms! how shall my pen 
describe 

Her lustrous orbs, her wavy locks— 

My mind the poverty of words bowails 

Here in this lonely wood among the 
vales, 

The sun behind the trees now ainks 
apace, 

And I with cheerful step will seek her 
face, 

While ——— 
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Next, ‘in the handwriting of 
Mary Vane, came 


THE CRICKET AND THE BIRDS. 


I'm but a little cricket, 
Chirping in the grase; 
Above me, in the thicket, 
The happy song-birds pass. 
The trees are full of music, 
The ekies are glad with song, 
But one little cadence only 
I chirp the whole day long. 


The robin sings, as lithely 
From branch to branch she eprings; 

The thrush and cuckoo, blithely, 
Reply on soaring wings. 

The swift lark cheers the meadows; 
But, when her voice is still, 

Rings through the midnight shadows 
The lay of Whip-po-wil. 


And late I heard an oriole, 
On glowing pinion free, 
Pierce the upper depths of azure 
With a shaft of melody. 


T envied then his gladness, 
His liberty and song, 
And ever since, in sadness, 
I’ve chirped the lone day long. 


"Ned here interposed to say, that, 
according to Franklin— 


Early to bed and early to riee 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise; 


and therefore he thought, as we 
had come to a good stopping-place, 
it was best for the health of all to 
retire at once for the night—unless, 
indeed, Dorson should insist on 
having his own paper read for the 
benefit of the company. For him- 
self he was willing to waive such 
an honor. But we silenced him at 
once, and proceeded to read as fol- 
lows: 


I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this writing poetry; 
But, for myself, I had as licf not be en- 
gaged therein 
As engaged therein to be. 


A man may have a fine idea in his mind 
On which to expa-ti-ate, 
But, while he looks around for words of 
the right kind, 
His ambition dies, his thought flies, and 
he finds it is too late. 


Then again, for example, words to him 
occur Which tuneful are, and are 
right. 

He thinks, ‘ Surely I have made a bit !'' 

When, lo and behold, the idea is wanting, 
quite, 

Which to those words doth fit. 


The result, in my case at least, is, that he 
regards 
With increaeed reverence the poetic art, 
He ceaseth to turn critic towards the 
bards, 
And concludeth that he is not as amart— 


P, 8.—as he thonght he wae, 
Modestly, your ob't scrvant, 
(Signed) NEp. 

This effusion was received with 
a burst of laughter, in which the 
“Bard of the Granary,” as Mary 
playfully termed its author, cor- 
dially joined. 

The paper of Dorson Sizer was 
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read last. It was prefaced with TALKS WITH WOMEN, | ere very near confinement, and 


the well-known line of Campbell— 


“Tig distance lends enchantment to the 
view." 


A prophet, from his home afar, 
Is ever honored and held dear— 
This marred and rindy nether ephere 
kn distance beams a crystal star. 


Scenes dimly, incompletely shown, 
Conceit makes perfect to the mind, 
And nobler, purer, more refined, 

Seem ancient heroes than our own. 


The eye that coldly looks npon 
The poet of Columbia's vales, 
Melts for the harpists of old Wales, 
Or bards of early Caledon. 


Yet is that patriot deed as brave 
Which savesa New World from decay 
As those which won the fadeless bay, 

Fame to her Grecian heroes gave. 


And Genias atill remains the same, 
While human spirits love and feel— 
Some souls, with true Homeric zeal, 

Yet nurture her immortal flame. 


We were silent for a moment af- 
ter the reading; but, of course, 
Ned would not suffer us to continue 
so. Turning to Mary, who sat with 
averted face and clasped hands, he 
exciaimed, “And why can not my 
fair cousin greet the Poet of Nest- 
Cliff as cheerily as she did the 
‘Bard of the Granary?’ Or _ is 
she waiting to allow Adolphus to 
throw his gauntlet at the feet of 
his ‘trembling foe’?”’ But Mary 
was Without an answer. Her ready 
wit had deserted her for once, and 
confusion overspread her face. The 
poet of her imagination was before 
her in reality; and perhaps she 
was embarrassed to think how a 
little cricket had praised an oriole 
in his very presence; for the pretty 
damsel lad a large share of wo- 
man’s pride. Dorson’s brow was 
still shaded; but his sister's trans- 
parent face glowed with a pleasant 
consciousness. Poor Adolphus 
showed signs of uneasiness at 
first, but self-complaisance soon re- 
gained its usual supremacy. 

I left the pleasant circle at Cap- 
tain Vane’s the succeeding day; 
but, during the months that have 
followed, I have often heard from 
the friends I met at Nest-Cliff. 
Adolphus has lately gone to try 
his fortune at the West, in diszust, 
it 18 said, with Eastern society, and 
Eastern ladica in particular. I 
learn that Miss Sizer is busy and 
practical as ever, and Ned ig still 
eminent for his cheerful temper, if 
not for his poetical ability. It is 
said that Mr. Dorson Sizer is losing 
his bashful ways, and that he has 
not only grown in favor with the 
public, but also with Miss Mary 
Vane to that degree that she has 
promised her hand ere long to the 
Poet of Nest-Cliff 


BY JENNIB JUNE. 


WORKING-WOMEN, AND HOW 
TO HELP THEM, 


oe sa 
sv 9 OMEN have the floor, 
é v4 among 
the rest; what can they 
*“< want more? Behind so 
much smoke there must certainly 
be a little fire; what has it done, 
and what will it do for the work- 
ing-women? Wehave a Working- 
Women's Bureau in New York, and 
a Working-Woinen’s League in 
Boston; what is their object, and 
what do they expect to accomplish 
for the working-women ? 

They start with the honest and 
humane opinion that the working. 
woman is an object of sympathy. 
There I disagree with them; I 
think, on the contrary, that the 
working-woman is to be congratu 
lated ; that it is idle women who 
are more truly objects of sympathy. 

This prevaleut, but false and 
very pernicious idea, that work in 
itself is a curse, and that the neces- 
sity for earning a livelihood is a 
trial and misfortune very hard to 
bear, is the cause of a great deal of 
sentimental nonsense, which sensi- 
ble people Jauch at, and which 
really injures the cause of the 
working-women. 

Work is no curse; it is a bless- 
ing. Init lies the germ of all beau- 
ty, of all grace, of all power. What 
would become of us if the world 
and its forces sliould stand still but 
foroneday? Why, then, should we 
look upon idleness as desirable— 
the necessity for being one of God’s 
helpers as a trial and a degrada- 
tion? 

One of the speakers at a recent 
convention of working-women in 
Boston had been a house-servant, 
and, in her remarks as published, 
she complained that she had to 
rise early in the morning to make 
a fire in a “cold room,” while the 
ladies of the house lay in their 
warn beds, and even came ‘‘to 
breakfast with their shawls on.” 

I confess I was unable to see the 
peculiar hardship of this woman’s 
case. The fault, if fault there was, 
was chargeable altogether upon 
God Almighty, for not making it 
warm at all seasons of the year. 
Fires are usually made in cold 
rooms, and it would hardly be worth 
while to pay a person for doing a 
certain kind of work, and then do 
it oneself. 

I have known married women 
get up aud make fires very early on 
bitter cold mornings, when they 
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not be paid for it either, except by 
the fragment of cold breakfast they 
were able to snatch in the intervals 
of waiting upon a husband, getting 
older children ready for school, and 
attending to the wants of a young: 
er cne. The difference between 
hardships and comforts is very 
often in the way in which we look 
at them. All the people in the 
world can not be masters and mis- 
tresses ; 80me must be subordinate, 
but the subordinate may do honor 
to his calling, by the way in which 
he fulfills its duties, as well as his 
master, 

When shall we learn that it is 
not in what we do, but how we do 
it, that honor or disgrace lies ? 

First, then, working-women must 
learn toaccept the position of work- 
ing-men, stand upon their merits, 
and be willing to give good work 
for good pay. 

Skilled Jabor, in this country at 
least, commands as yet fair pay ; but 
every one can not perform skilled 
labor. There are some even who 
can not betaught tocxecute any kind 
of work well. There are others 
who have to work in the midst of 
poverty and wretchedness, embar- 
rassed by the presence of children, 
who are dependent upon them, and 
destitute of all the appliances for 
the rapid and thorough perform. 
ance of Jabor. 

These cases can not all be reach- 
ed ; moreover, much of the misery 
is brought on by folly, for which 
a penalty must be paid; but shall 
it be paid to the extent of starva- 
tion? God forbid! Yet only be- 
tween this class of working-women 
and the gaunt demon stands poor, 
ill-paid work, which keeps him from 
the door, and no more. 

Under such circumstances, how- 
ever, poor, ill-paid work is better 
than none at all. 

The circumstances, therefore, that 
make working-women objects of 
sympathy, are ignorance, and mar- 
riages in which the burden of sup- 
port has in some way fallen upon 
their shoulders. 

There will always andoubtedly be 
a class of unfortunates in the com- 
munity who will need special help, 
but general rules are not expected 
to cover these cases, and, therefore, 
need not be laid down for them. 
On broader grounds, the first and 
most important aid that can bo ex- 
tended to working-women is— 

1st. To make all labor respecta- 
ble. 

2d. Teach them how to perforin 
it. 

A man would be laughed at who 
should apply for work at some me- 
chanical trade of which he knew 
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nothing. Why should women be 
tolerated in their demand for high 
wages in departments of household 
orany other work of which they 
are ignorant? It is impossible to 
take the army of girls and women, 
one by one, and instruct them by 
hand-books in the art of dress-mak- 
ing, or the mysteries of culinary 
science. The only way is to de- 
mand of them the knowledge of 
what they engage to perform. 
Training will then become the ne- 
cessity to girla that it is to boys, 
and workers and worked-for will 
be the gainers by it. 

Is this hardship? No, it is only 
justice ; but women have not been 
treated nor accustomed to treat oth- 
ers with exact justice. They have 
been sometimes mistresses, some- 
times slaves, but always depend- 
ants ; and,as working-women, they 
have yet to learn the excellence of 
the law of reciprocity—the neces- 
sity for giving the value of what 
we receive. 

Heretofore parents have been 
criminally neglectful of their daugh- 
ters’ interests. The very men who 
write and echo the snecers and slang 
respecting the common barter of 
women for food and clothes, allow 
their own daughters to grow up 
without a profession, dependent on 
that same possible sale of them- 
selves in honorable (?) marriage to 
secure their future livelihood. If 
women are weaker than men, then 
they ought to be all the more care- 
fully guarded against contingen- 
cies. If it isacrime for a father 
to turn his son upon the world with 
no trade or profession by which he 
can earn an honorable subsistence, 
then it is doubly so in the case of a 
daughter, whose opportunities are 
so limited for helping herself. 

It will be of little use to fight 
the old battles over between Labor 
and Capital, as the Boston labor 
movements seein inclined to do; 
the battle has been bravely fought 
a hundred times, but in every in- 
stance Labor has been driven to the 
wall. Money is still power, and 
must remain so for generations to 
come. 

Moreover, the worst for women 
has hardly yet arrived. At present, 
ordinary household servants com- 
mand from ten to fifteen dollars per 
month and their board—ten being 
about the lowest sum paid. Work- 
ers in dressmaking and other es- 
tablishments, including millinery, 
and the mail writers and women 
book-keepers in publishing-houses, 
obtain from five to thirty dollars 
per week—the lowest sums being 
paid to young girls, part learners, 
and the highest to competent su- 
perintendents of business houses or 
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departments. Doubtless in some|the workmanship, which is ocea-| They must be willing to do what-| fection; in fact, it is, as yet, in its 


exceptional instances still higher 
salaries are paid, but this gives a 
fair average of the wages paid 
in reputable establishments. Ten 
dollars per week are the average 
waves earned by saleswomen, work- 
ers in dress-making, millinery, and 
the like; and, though this sum 
will not lay the foundation for 
much of a fortune, yet it enables 
the New York working-girl—un- 
encumbered by husband or chil- 
dren—to pay for board or a room 
“jointly ’"—that is to say, in conjunc- 
tion with some other girl—get their 
daily lunch of bakers’ cake, pie, 
and tea, and display jaunty little 
suits every Sunday on Fifth Avenue. 

This is not much, but it is better 
than the still mure meagre lot of 
working-girls in Germany and 
Great Britain ; and, cruel as it may 
Heem to say 80, it fs toward this 
that we are tending. We are not 
approaching an era of higher prices 
for woman's labor, but of lower 
prices. Heretofore the prices for 
women's and children’s ready-made 
clothing have been very high and 
the market very limited; if the 
women workers in this department 
did not receive high compensation, 
it was because dealers required 
enormous profits; but anew demand 
has arisen, a Bew want has to be 
met, and this is for family clothiug, 
executed by modern machinery, on 
co-operative and economical princi- 
ples. 

When one garment took one girl 
one whole day to make, and she re- 
ceived for it seventy-five cents, 
thousands of married women sat 
late into the night making a gar- 
ment of the same kind for them- 
selves or some member of their 
families, because they, could not af- 
ford the price of it ready made. 
Now, these same garments are 
made by the dozens in a day in- 
stead of one, the price of making 
is reduced to one-fourth, the cost is 
reduced to nearly the value of la- 
bor and material, so that house- 
keepers and mothers of families 
with limited incomes can afford to 
buy them, and a great saving of 
drudgery to the mass of women is 
effected. 

This change has not been quite 
completed as yet, but a beginning 
has been made. There are now 
establishments of ready-made cloth- 
ing for women and _ children 
which have more than they can 
do in turning out the quantities 
demanded of certain kinds of la- 
dies’ and children’s dresses and un- 
der-clothing. 

Ixception may be taken to the 
styles, which, perhaps, are not as 
perfect as they might be, and to 


sionally inaccurate or irregular; but 
the beginning has been made, a 
great want discovered, and _ hereaf- 
ter it will be met. Hand-sewing is 
virtually at an end; in a few years 
it will be as rare for women not in 
the business to make a shirt ora 
chemise as it is now for them to 
spin the linen of which they are 
composed. 

It is of little use to try horticul- 
tural experiments or land coloniza- 
tion as remedial agents for the evils 
of which the working-women com- 
plain. They are impracticable ; 
working-women will not avail 
themselves of them. They crave 
socicty—the excitements, such as 
they are, of their city-life. Their 
almost uniform testimony is that 
they would “rather live in a gar- 
ret in the city than ina palace in 
the country.” 

Taking this into consideration, 
and also the little probability of 
wages being increased or the num- 
ber of working-women reduced, it 
is pretty clear that working-women 
must look to other sources for per- 
manent relief. One means of aid 
would be found ina great free col- 
lege, something like that (only 
much more comprehensive) opened 
recently in Queen’s Square, London. 
The departments should comprise 
engraving, type-setting, dress-mak- 
ing, millinery, plain sewing, tele- 
graphy, book-keeping, as much of 
the work of the household as pos- 
sible, and classes in French, Ger- 
man, music, drawing, and the high- 
er English. A great library, read- 
ing-room, and hall, should be at- 
tached, open to students, where eve- 
ning lectures could be delivered, 


and occasional entertainments 
given. Working-women want hu- 
man interests and _ intelligent 


amusements, something to break 
in upon the dreary monotony of 
their lives. It is well enough to 
talk and awaken sympathy for ex- 
ceptional woes, but in the mean time 
the talkers are very few, they are 
not working-women, and the work- 
ing-women themselves, the great 
army of beating, throbbing, human 
life, toil just as painfully and with 
less prospect than ever of any soft- 
ening of their hard, pitiless fate. 
A great hotel on the plan sug- 
gested by A. T. Stewart, and prob- 
ably to be realized by him, where 
good food, ample space, cleanliness, 
and the conveniences of modern 


life could be obtained by the work- 


ing-women at a moderate price, is 
another desideratum. But these 
aids could only be very partial ; the 
best to be done must be effected by 
women themselves, by organiza- 
tion, by self-help and self-training. 


ever they can at first, and do it so 
well that it will naturally lead 
them to something better. They 
must be willing to work as men 
do, relying upon their merits and 
not upon sympathy. They must 
devote themselves to business as to 
an art, and try to perfect themselves 
in it. They must form societies, 
meet together, talk to, and help, 
and encourage each other. They 
must study to use their small 
means wisely, buy less flimsy ar- 
ticles of clothing, and be less eager 
to copy every new and absurd fash- 
ion. 
Even the Lord can only help 
those who help themselves, and 
women must learn to help them- 
selves, and also help each other. 
There are neither Leagues, nor 
Unions, nor Associations that can 
take needy women upon their 
shoulders and carry them, or even 
find them easy and constant work 
at high wages; but they can show 
the interest that is felt for them by 
the community at large, and assist 
to create a public opinion, which 
raises the working-woman out of 
the dead level of her existence and 
enobles her through her work. 
Finally, let me beg those women 
or young girls who desire to achieve 
an independent existence, to strike 
out ,if’possible, into new paths. Go 
to the Cooper Institute and learn 
telegraphy, which has been recent- 
ly added to the list of studies, or 
try and work into a business of 
your own. Keep your tools in- 
stead of your fingers at the grind- 


stone. 
——__-—0-@ 6—_—___—_ 


THE VELOCIPEDE MANIA. 


THE velocipede mania is spread- 
ing farand wide. In an incredibly 
short space of time, this new and 
singniar species of locomotion has 
become known throughout the 
country; has found a large circle 
of friends and adherents, and is now 
taught in thirty establishments in 
this city—some devoted exclusively 
to its practice—twelve in Brooklyn, 
and, more or lesa, in nearly every 
city and village in the country. 


The secret of this sudden popu- 
larity lies, no doubt, in the intense 
pleasure derived from the swift, ex- 
hilarating motion, and in the con- 
sciousness of skill which is required 
to properly control the volition. 

The enjoyment is of the same na- 
ture as skating; but the pleasure 
derived is greater, inasmuch as the 
motion is swifter, and the means of 
obtaining it available, upon an even 
surface, at any season of the year. 

The velocipede has not, by any 
means, at present, arrived at per- 
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extreme infancy. Numerous im. 
provements are developing them. 
selves all the time; and the proba. 
bility is, that we shall soon have a 
velocipede that will be elegant, se- 
cure, and perfectly adapted to la- 
dies’ use. 

The velocipede is too expensive 
to become a common means of con- 
veyance; but it will, undoubtedly, 
in time, settle down into permanent 
favor with the fortunate persons 
who can command country houses 
and smooth roads, and will be used 
by ladies and children, as well as 
gentlemen. 


————0@o—___. 
THE LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


Iam fond of children. I think 
them the poetry of the world, the 
fresh flowers of our hearths and 
homes; little conjurors, with their 
“natural magic,” evoking by their 
spells what delights and enriches 
all ranks, and equalizes the differ- 
ent classes of society. Often as 
they bring with them anxieties 
and cares, and live to occasion sor- 
row and grief, we should get on 
very badly without them. Only, 
think, if thero was never anything 
anywhere to be seen but great 
grown-up men and women, how 
we should long for the sight 
of a little child! Every infant 
comes into the world like a delegat- 
ed prophet, the harbinger and her- 
ald of good tidings, whose office it 
is ‘to turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children,” and to draw “the 
disobedient to the wisdoin of the 
A child softens and purifies 
the heart, warming and melting it 
by its gentle presence; it enriches 
the soul by new feelings, and 
awakens within it what is favor- 
able to virtue. It is a beam of life, 
a fountain of love, a teacher whose 
lessons few can resist. Infants re- 
call us from much that engenders 
and encourages selfishness, that 
freezes the affections, roughens the 
manners, indurates the heart ; they 
brighten the home, deepen love, in- 
vigorate exertion, infuse courage, 
vivify and sustain the charities of 
life. It would be a terrible world, 
I do think, if it was not embellish- 
ed by little children.— Binney. 


———— 6-0 


Otp Roger Ascham eays: ‘It is a pity 
that commonly more care is had, and that 
among very wise men, to find out rather 
a cunning man for their horses than a 
acunning man fortheirchildreu. To the 
one they will give gladly a stipend of 200 
crowns by the year, and are loth to offer 
the other 200 shilliogs. God, that eittcth 
in heaven, lancheth their choice to ecorn, 
and rewardeth their liberality as it de- 
serves: for he suffereth them to havo 
tame and well-ordered horses, but wild 
and unfortunate children.” 
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A NEw PREMIUM AND A SPLENDID 
PRIZE. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers toa magnificent premium forsingle 
subscribers, which greatly surpasses any- 
thing we have previously offered, and is 
infinitely beyend anything ever before 
offered by any publisher, on the same 
terms, in the United States. 


It consists of a euperb steel engraving, 
size 28 by 35 inches, executed in the 
highest atyle of art, from an original 
painting, entitled, 


THE FOURTH OF JULY PICNIC; 
oR, 
A DAY TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The painting of the original took a 
whole year, and is considered the finest 
of the entire list of numerous popular 
productions by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer. 
The engraving was the labor of four 
years, by three eminent artists,—John 
Rogers, Jobn Halpin, and Samuel Holl- 
ger; the last named having been indaced 
to come from Europe to Amcrica express- 
ly to finish this picture. The work on 
the engraving alone coset over seven thou- 
sand dollars, besides the coat of the copy- 
right, and ia acknowledged by competent 
judges the most elaborately finished large 
work of art ever engraved in America, 


The time and place selected by the ar- 
tist are particularly happy. The gay 
group of picnickers have had their din- 
ner, and are occupied in various ways to 
amuse themselves and pass away the 
time. Thescene is exquisitely charming. 
The background is held by a denee mass 
of foliage, between which, on the left, a 
river winds its serpentine way, dotted 
with boats, and reflecting, in ite transpa- 
rent depths, the bent forms of the over- 
hanging trees, and the light clouds which 
fleck the summer sky. On the right, 
there is an upening in the forest, where 
some of the young girls’ party may be 
geen collecting flowers with which to 
adorn themselves; while in the fore- 
ground is the “ clearing,” where the cloth 
has been laid, where the “‘ ecup*’ has been 
put up, and where the company are still 
principally collected. 


The attitudes and faces are here 80 ex- 
pressive as to tcll the story better than 
any words could. The fat man of the 
party has attempted a ride in the scup 
and has broken it down. The laughter 
and fun which this incident provokes, are 
irresistible, notwithstanding that one can 
gee a little anxiety on the face of the wife 
ae she rushes forward to assiet him, and 
the intense earnestness with which a very 
emall boy at his back puts his little hands 
under the broad shoulders and tries to 
“lift papa up.” The round-faced, folly 
sieter-in-law, however, does not pretend 
to do anything; but sits on the grass, 
shaking her well-to-do sides, and holding 
her knees as if te keep from shaking her- 
self apart. A good-natured young fellow 
makes believe come to the rescue, but he 
is laughing also, and exchanging roguish 
glances with a pretty girl near him. A 
matron, in & handsome flounced ailk 
dreas, is ecated with ber back to the rest 
of the company, among the débris of the 
dinner, in the enjoyment of which she 
has evidently Hngered. She has just re- 
quested a colored attendant to open a 
bottle of soda-water, and is amazed and 
indignant at his carelessness in pouring 
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the contents over her nice dress—not 
seeing what has caused the general stupe 
faction, wonder, and amusement. 


All the accessorics are natural and eug- 
gestive, and geveral little love-stories are 
told in brief. In a cosy nook, shut in by 
the fallen trunk of a tree, a young man is 
evidently popping the question, while a 
mischievous urchin, sheltered by the 
same friendly log, holds upa pistol which 
he is about to fire off as a ‘‘surprise” to 
the pretty girl, who, her hat by her side, 
a wreath of flowers in her hair, her fan 
toying with her cheek, is apparently very 
favorably disposed toward the gentle- 
man’s suit. There is a bare-headed young 
officer, with a young lady, wearing a mil- 
itary cap, between whom matters have 
not progressed eo far, for they have both 
been attracted by the confusion, and are 
coming to see what is the matter. Of 
course a picnic would not be a picnic 
without a baby, and the baby of babies is 
there—a chubby, laughing, rosy baby, 
whom the world has so far treated well, 
and not turned over to the tender mercies 
of abottle. It rests with baby confidence 
by the side of a great, shaggy dog, who is 
not to be disturbed by any such trifles as 
the breaking down of a ecup, watched by 
the vigilance of a rather small nurse, who 
is certainly enjoying the wonderful charm 
of this day's doings, the combination of 
earth, and air, and water, and sky, with 
merry people, and everything good to eat 
thrown in, and making it really and truly 


a day long to be remembered. 


Such an offer as this is unprecedented; 
a magnificent picture, worth fifteen dol- 
lara, of rare beauty, offered for a single 
subscription to a Magazine which only 
coste three, and which possesger, accord- 
ing to the public and the press, a half 
dozen dietinct features, each of whichare 
worth the money. As we have se@ured 
the plate, they can not be procured any- 
where else; and, with a picture of s0 
much interest and art combined, we 
know of no ornament (next to a piano) 
for a parlor that willadd so much. The 
engraving will be ready for distribution 
on the 1st of September next. 


Avpupon's Bmps.—In the October 
number of Youne AMERICA we ehall 
commence a series of most beautifal pic- 
tures, colored in the highest style of art, 
and comprising Andubon's Birds of 
America. Every picture is a gem, and 
the entire series will not only be interest- 
ing and attractive in themrelves, but add 
greatly to the beauty and value of the 
bound volume of Youne AMERICA, at the 
close of the coming year. 


Piamxn Enoiisn.—Coneiderahle debate 
is just now going on in the first circles 
relative to the prepriety of dropping the 
formal R. 8. V. P. (Repondez sil vous 
plait), P. P. C. (Pour prendre conge), and 
Costume de rigueur; and thus far the 
advocates of the affirmative seem to bave 
the advantage. The qucstion has been 
agitated before, but not with any actual 
reault; and the cabalistic initials have 
kept their places in spite of their unin- 
telligibility. It is now proposed to sub- 
stitate the English equivalents in elther 
case, as A. R.—that is, answer requested 
—for R. 8S. V. P.; T. T. L.—that is, to 
take leave—for P. P. C.; and full dress, 
or F. D., for Costumede rigueur. The pur- 
ists, as would be supposed, have the 
better of the argument; but, as the Paris 
system has now become almost univereal, 
it is doubtful whether the crusade will 
succeed at present; though the hated 
Cabala of correspondence must yield be- 
fore long. 


wen we 


jamonds of (thought. 


A Hint For Huspanps.—A man's house 
should be his earthly paradise. It should 
be, of all other epots, that which he leaves 
with most regret, and to which he returns 
with most delight. And in order that it 
may be go, it should be his daily task to 
provide everything convenient for his 
wife. With every provision that he can 
make, her's will be but a life ef care and 
toil. She is the sentinel who can seldom, 
if ever, be relieved. Others can sleep, but 
if there be any one who must watch, it is 
she; she ought, therefore, to be furnished 
with every comfort within the means of 
her husband. Generally every shilling 
expended by the husband for the accom- 
modation of his wife in her domestic 
operations is returned upon him fourfold ; 
if not precisely in pecuniary advantage, 
though this is often true, it will be found 
in the order, peace, and happiness of hie 
family. 


Press On.—The mystery of Napoleon's 
career waa this: Under all difficulties 
and disconragements to ‘press on.”” It 
solves the problem of all heroes ; jt isthe 
rule by which to judge of all wonderful 
success and triumphal marches to fortune 
and genius. It shonld be the motto of 
all, ‘Press on.’ Never despair, never 
be discouraged; however stormy the 
heavens, or dark the way, or great the 
difficulties, or repeated the failures, 
** press on.” 


Goop-NaTURED PEOPLE.—Be good-na- 
tured if you can, for there is no attrac- 
tion so great, no charm so admirable. A 
face that is fnll of the expression of amia- 
bility is always beautiful. It needs no 
paint and no powder. Cosmetics are su- 
perflnous for it. Rouge can not improve 
its cheeks, nor lily-white mend its com- 
plexion. Its loveliness lies beyond all 
this. It is not the beauty that ie but skin 
deep. 


Renew Frrennsxip.—Friendship, the 
wine of life, should, like a well-stocked 
cellar, be continually renewed; and it is 
consolatory to think that, although we 
can ecldom add what will equal the gener- 
ous firet-growth of our youth, yet friend- 
ship becomes insensibly old in much less 
time than is commonly imagined, and not 
many years are required to make it mel- 
low and pleasant. 


PERSEVERE.—Never give up a thing, or 
let it giveup you. Nceithercan afford the 
sacrifice of the disgrace. Of course, we 
are supposing that a thing is decent and 
of good report. That confessed, cling to 
it first and last. Something will ulti- 
mately come of it—at least the cxample 
of fidelity to that which was trne and 
good. . 


Lasor was the eon of Necessity, the 
nurseling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; 
he had the strength of his mother, the 
spirit of his nurse, and the dexterity of 
his governess, and came down upon earth 
to oppose the devartations of Famine.— 
Dr. Johnson. 


THERE is euch a mixture of folly and 
infirmity in the best and wisest of the 
human race that we should be much more 
thankful for the good we meet with than 
disappointment at the bad. 


Yorrery is rarely cured; it is the bad 
stamina of the mind which, like a bad 
constitution of body, is hardly ever recti- 
fied; once a coxcomb, always 8 coxcomb. 


Fame is like a river, narrowest where 
its birth-place is, and broadest afar off. _ 
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“A man that hath not music in his sole.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


Ba: Bric Box 


AN EPITAPH. 
Here Hes a man who loved the simple 
truth— 
An upright man has faNen low forsooth. 
His virtues—hold ! what can his friends 
say more ? 
Here lies at length who never lied before. 


A TANGLE.—In the neighborhood of 
Beer, in Devonshire, two brothers recent- 
ly married a mother and daughter. The 
mother muet say to her daughter, ‘‘ Good 
morning, sister,”’ and vice versa. The hus- 
band of the mother has become father-in- 
law of his own brother, who, on his own 
side, can call his brother papa, and his 
sister-in-law mamma. As yet there are 
only four members of both families. 
There are, therefore, a mother and daugh- 
ter, two brothers, a fathcr-in-law and two 
sisters-in-law, and if the mother should 
have a son, he would be half-brother to 
his aunt. 


Baron ROTHSCHILD AT BUSINESS. — 
Among the stories told of the late Baron 
Rothschild, of Paris, is this: He was a 
bueiness man in business hours, and so 
it was natural in him to say, without look- 
Ing up from his papers, what rather offend- 
ed the ears of the dignified Count F., who, 
by some mistake, was led into the bank- 
er’s private room: “‘Um! Takea chair.” 
Silence, and then: ‘‘ But—ah—pardon me, 
I am the Coant F."°—* Oh, ah, um! take 
two.” 


A BarsBer’s TasTe.—There is no ac- 
counting for some men’s humor. Ina 
back street in Shefficld, England, some 
years aco, there was a barber's shop—it 
may be there yet for aught I know—in the 
window of which was exhibited a rudely 
execnted drawing (in colors) of Absalom 
hanging by his hair on the trec, and un- 
derneath it was written this distich: 


“Oh, Absalom! unlacky prig! 
Why didst not wear a periwig!" 


CaEaP MaTrimony.—A country clergy- 
man eaye he has married but one couple 
in a year, and that they paid him noth- 
ing, stayed to dinner as it was a rainy 
day, and then borrowed his umbrella 
when they left, which he has never eeen 
since, 


GrizeF.—A disconsolate widower, sece- - 


ing the remains of his late wife lowered 
down into the grave, exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes—‘‘ I’ve lost hogs, I’ve 
lost cows; but I've never had anything 
to cut mo like this!” 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Tne fashions of the month are 
light, and appropriate tothe warmth 
of our rather changeable climate. 
White suits, which obtained a fash- 
ionable vogue last year, arc still 
more popular this season ; in fact, 
they divide the honors with the 
cool buff ‘“ Panama” suits, which 
make such admirable summer trav- 
cling and country walking-dresscs. 

The “Panama” material differs 
from linen in being composed of a 
sort of India ber, which is very 
serviceable, as well as pretty and 
cool. It washes well, and really 
looks better, in the opinion of many 
persons, after it is washed. Like 
linen, nankeen, and other buff fab- 
rics of the same class, it requires 
to be washed in a decoction of hay 
to preserve its color, which is thus 
kept perfect as long as the dress 
lasts. 

White suits arc a specialty which 
are as novel out of doors as they 
are pretty. Why they have not 
been worn loag before is a mystery ; 
but probably the modern short 
waiking-dress explains it. It is 
only within the past few years that 
we have had a dress for the prome. 
nade that did not take all the debris 
of the strect and carry it home, Of 
course, a white walking-dress, 
under such circumstances, was in- 
admissible. 

Young girls especially revel in 
these fresh white suits, and, being 
reckless of washing and those con- 
siderations that disturb the mother 
of a family, enjoy them to the ut- 
most. Most of them are composed 
of pique; but we bave seen some of 
white linen that were very cool 
and pretty ; and, remembering the 
white “duck” and linen suits in 
which gentlemen Indulge, only 
wondered that ladies had waited so 
long before seizing this brilliant 
idea. Linen suits are cheap and 
very durable; they cost little, to be- 
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gin with, and, carefully washed, 
last through two seasons. 

Leno cloth is the most desirabic 
of all the light mixed fabrics. It 
is cheap (from thirty to fifty cents 
per yard), trims up prettily, and 
wears well. It used to be known 
as mogambique. 

We have spoken in previous is- 
sues of the white organdy suits, 
trimmed with narrow strips of 
white linen cambric stitched on. 
These have deservedly won great 
favor. They are not adapted to the 
atreet, especially in cities, but they 
are well suited to the watering- 
places for a morning promenade, 
or afternoon négligé. 

The favorite outside garments are 
basq ues, capes, and the new “sailor” 
jackets. There are also “skeleton ” 
basques, which consist simply of a 
pelerine cape, with small square 
basque at the back and tabs in front. 

The little “sailor’’ jackets are 
the novelty of the season. They 
consist simply ofa short, loose 
jacket, with revere or a rolling col. 
lar, and an under-waist with aturn- 
down collar and bright necktie. 
These jackets look well with a sash 
knotted at the sido and only one 
skirt, particularly upon a small, 
slender person. 

‘Lace Dbasques and bachliks are 
very much worn, both white and 
black. 

The most popular style in hats 
are the round hats of black lace, 
trimmed with birds, and half 
wreaths, and cordons of flowers, 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

MORNING DREss of white Victo- 
ria lawn, trimmed with five narrow 
bands of white linen cambric stitch- 
edon. The sleeves are shaped to 
the arm, and trimmed top and _ bot- 
tom to match. A black silk apron. 
mounted with cord and tassels, is 
worn with this dress, and a green 
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ake knot of ribbon for a neck- 
tie. 

MorNING DREss of white linen, 
speckled with brown. The skirt is 
made with one deep Spanish flounce. 
French waist; sleeves shaped and 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, three 
at the top of the sleeves and three 
round each elbow. The edge of 
the ruffles turns up instead of down. 


Aveust Suit for the country, of 
pink chambray, trimmed with nar- 
row bands of brown cambric spaced 
between. The suit consists of walk- 
ing-dress, upper skirt, and small 
“sailor ’’ jacket. 


WALKING-Su!t of Spanish linen, 
consisting of skirt and casaque, each 
trimmed with a ruffle, box-plaited 
on, and bound with the same, or 
hemmed. Tho ruffle upon the 
skirt is six inches deep, that upon 
the casaque four. There is a ruffle 
also round the neck of the casaque 
and upon the top of the sleeves, 
and a short rash, with wide loops 
and ruffled ends, which can be 
drawn out straight to wash. 

The same style is very prettily 
made in Panama cloth, and trim- 
med with brown alpaca braid in- 
stead of ruffles, or with braid bind- 
ing and surmounting the ruffles, 


A WHITE WALEING-StIT of mique 
for a very young lady consists sim- 
ply of skirt, sailor jacket, and sash, 
ail handsomely braided with black, 
in a deep scolloped pattern, upon a 
straight edge. The top and bottom 
of the sleeves are braided to match. 

With this suit is worn a round 
hat of white Italian straw, trimmed 
with a scarf of’ black lace and 
wreath of small pink roses. 


A DInNER-DREss for Saratoga is 
composed of a skirt of blue silk, 
trained and bound with blue satin, 
and a tunic overdress of white or- 
gandy muslin, trimmed with Truffles 
of handsome Valenciennes lace, and 


looped up on the side with blue ro- 
settes. Blue panier sash. 


A SECOND DINNER-DREss con- 
sists of a skirt of pearl-gray gren- 
adine, covered with narrow flounces, 
bound with pink silk. Pink silk 
tunic and sash, trimmed with box- 
plaited ruches, cut bias and “ pulled 
out” to form a fringe on either 
edge. 

AN ELEGANT VISITING-DREss of 
the new shade of ‘“ cedar-berry”’ 
silk has a Spanish flounce across 
the ‘front breadth, and is trimmed 
above with two plaited puffings of 
White satin, one heading the 
flounce, the other placed above with 
a space between. This trimming 
is carried up the sides of the front 
breadth, and repeated round the 
neck, which is cut out heart-shape, 
upon a little apron which is cut out 
in two deep points, and upon the 
top and bottom of the sleeves. A 
rich Jace is placed upon the inside 
edge of the dress, round the neck, 
and at the wrist, and a gold locket, 
attached to a spiral gold necklace, 
completes the costume. 

——_—_+@ 
Description of Carriage-Dress, Walk- 
ing-Suit, Riding-Habit, and Chil- 
dren’s Costumes. 
(See full page Engraving.) 

First FIGURE.—Riding-habit in 
Louis XV. style, composed of 
gray empress cloth; the front of 
the skirt closes with a double fold 
of gray satin and satin buttons; 
this is bordered with green satin 
piping and box-plaiting ; tight fit- 
ting round body, with broad gray 
satin revere and cuffs, edged with 
green to correspond: with the skirt. 
Small Louis XV. chapeau of gray 
felt, bound with green satin, and 
ornamented with gray plume. 
Gray gauntilets, and white linen 
chemisette. Another mode of trim- 


ming this style of habit, is to omit 
the satin facings; close the skirt 


> of the habit material ; 
us vet buttons and )box-plait- 
ing; round gray felt hat, turned up 
nt cach side so as to bring a point 
in front; bind the edge with green 
velvet, and add the feather and 
vail. 


SECOND FIGURE. — Boy’s suit ; 
mohair skirt striped in brown and 
white, and attached to the band in 
flat plaits, with the exception of a 
box-plait on the hip. T.oose jacket 
of brown mohair cut with a short 
skirt divided into blocks ; plain 7. 
vers and round collar; sleeves fin- 
ished with narrow cuffs; the top of 
the skirt is distinguished by a row 
of velvet or fancy buttons, Linen 
underwaist with turn-over collar; 
the edge of the jacket requires a 
binding of braid, silk or velvet. 


Tamp Ficurr.—Poplin walk. | 
trimmed | 
with black and white gimp, or a, 


ing-suit; mixed gray, 
double fold of silk, one white and 
the other black. Underskirt 83, 
to 4 yards wide, and bordered with 
a deep box-plaited flounce; both 
edges are trimmed with gimp and 
a block row sect on at the top. 
Overskirt made with a plain apron 
square at the bottom, and corners 
cut off slantwise ; a pointed sash 
follows the apron, and the back is 
divided into two paniers, both be- 
ing large puffs separated by a sash ; 
the latter is knotted in the center 
with broad pointed ends trimmed 
with gimp and fringe to correspond 
with the apron; a row of gimp ex- 
tends through the center of the 
apron with buttons and cross straps 
to give it the effect of closing in 
front. Plain body ornamented to 
correspond. Round hat of gray 


Neapolitan trinmed with plaid scarf 


and crimson flowers. 


TFourtTit Fiqurr.—Carriage cus- 
tume of organdy sprinkled with 
very fine black dots. The under. 
skirt is made with a very small 
train, and the bottom trimmed with 
a wide flounce and puff separated 
hy bands of organdy striped in black 
and white ; a narrow frill sets above 
the upper band ; the overskirt de- 
scribes a point in front and one upon 
cach side; the Lack is also Van- 
dyked and puffed in; this is trim- 
med with a flounce, striped Land, 
and small frill. French waist or. 
namcnted in bertha style, sleeve 
finishe wich adouble puff separa 
ted bya iriped band: the belt is 
ornamented with a bow and cluster 
of loops. Straw bonnet profusely 
trimmed with sma.] vink roses and 
tulle bridle edged \-ith narrow 
blonde. 

propriate for houso wear. 


Firtm Fraurr.—Child’s house- 


This dress is ejnally ap. 


dress of white mohair trimmed with 
blue or rose-colored gimp and silk ; 
plain underskirt ; overdress cut in 
the form of two round aprons 
seamed together on the hips; the 
spaces are filled with sections com- 
pleting the length, and trimmed 
across with silk ruffles pinked out 
and headed with gimp. Two rows 
of gimp and a fall of fringe outline 
the aprons; large silk rosette on 
the hip; low body round across the 
back of the shoulders and cut out 
deep in front, with one side folding 
over the other; the edge is finished 
-with box-plaiting of mohair and 
gimp, White organdy underbody. 


JEWELRY. 
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DESCRIPTION OF GRENADINE Watteau should be silk in any col- 


COSTUMES FOR AUGUST. 
(See full page Engraving.) 
First TorLer.—Dinner-dress of 
green and white striped grenadine. 
Skirt short and 834 yards in width ; 
threo ruffles around the bottom, 
the lowest plain white, second 


striped and cut bias, and the top- 


most white; the plain white are 
bound with a fold of green silk ; the 
top ruffle is set on under a striped 
puff likewise cut bias ; a frill sets up 
above the puff; it is made of plain 
white, and bound. Tunic in five 
gores,as follows: two rounding in 
front, one on each side, and back 
breadth. Trimming consists of o 
white ruffle bound and headed 
with a puffand frill to correspond 
with the upper flounce of the skirt. 
The tunic is looped at each side 
and in the back with large knots 
of green silk. Plain fitting body 
with square neck and Marie An- 
toinette sleeves. The neck and 
shoulders arc ornamented with rich 
white blonde lace sct on with silk 
piping and bows; under handker- 
chief of tulle laid in folds and left 
open in a point over the bosom. 
Sleeves trimmed like the tunic. 
Malachite ornaments, TIlair  ar- 
ranged in small puffs over the top 
and down the back, with curls fall- 
ing behind; front drawn back from 
the ears in a largo roll upon either 
side. Fancy tuck comb placed 
high at cach side. 

SECOND TOILET.—Housce or walk- 
ing-cositume of white grenadine. 
Underskirt same width as that- of 
preceding figure and ornamented 
with two gathered ruffles bound 
and set on with black; above cach 
ruffle three rows of blue silk piping ; 
round over-skirt bordered by ono 
rufile and triple row of blue piping ; 
plain fitting body closed with dou- 
blo row of black buttons and blue 
Btraps, sleeve trimmed at the bot- 
tom with three rows of blue piping 
and ruffle above. The Wattcau 
makes a very dressy addition ; it is 
composed of a full breadth of the 
material and quite separate from 
the dress; the edge is bound with 
black, and the bottom ruffled and 
crossed with piping; the top is at- 
tached to the body under a plaited 
band, and tho lower part to the 
overskirt, which is slightly fes- 
tooned with a large bow; the bind- 
ing of the ruffles requires to be of 
black silk, and the plaited band 
and bow of the same; the belt is 
finished with black binding and 
one row of blue. This suit would 
be pretty made of pigue thus: 


CoMRT SET.—Unique brooch and ear-| Underskirt without trimming, or or- 
drops in bright gold and diamonde, from | Damented with fluted jaconet ruf. 
the establishment of Ball, Black & Co., fies ; overekirt scolloped and bound 


New York. Price $1000. 
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or preferred, pinked out upon the 
the edge and set on jn the same 
way; it can be easily removed 
when the garment requires laun- 
dering; the belt passes directly 
around the waist beneath it. The 
style is also approprfato for organ- 
dy or summer silk. Plain white 
organdy would haveacharming ef- 
fect with a buff, sultane or rose-col- 
ored Watteau. Hair dressed with 
puffs at the temples and thrown 
back from the forehead, double roll 
around a waterfall and long trail- 
ing curls. 
——_—_+§0-———-——— 


BEIDAL DRESSES, 

A NOTICE of several bridal dress. 
es, Which have lately been com- 
pleted, may interest our readers. 

One was of plain thick white 
satin, trimmed with Honiton lace 
at the wrists, and to simulate a 
double pointed collar. Vail of Hon- 
iton Jace, wreath of orange blos- 
soms, 

Another dress of white satin was 
made low, with short sleeves, and 
entirely covered by a dress of rich 
Brussels point. Vail and sash of 
Brussels point, the former held by 
spray and cordon of orange blos- 
soms, the latter ornamented in the 
center of the bow with a spray to 
match the head-dress. 

A third bridal dress was of white 
satin, exquisitely embroidered 
round tie bottom of the skirt, and 
ornamented with a panier of tulle, 
bunched up high on the sides and 
in the middle of the back, with 
sprays of orango blossoms mixed 
with branches of white lilac. There 
was no gash, but a vail of tulle 
was held by a wreath of orange 
blossoms and white lilacs, arranged 
as a coronet. 

Another bridal toilet was of pearl- 
gray satin, trimmed with plaitings 
of the same material, set up on the 
shoulders instead of falling down 
upon the sleeves. <A set of real 
point was worn with it, diamond 
pin and ear-rings, but no vail, only 
a wreath with cordon attached 
placed in front of the braids and 
curls, which displayed to advan- 
tage the bride’s mass of beautiful 
brown hair. 

A much mere simple dress, but 
still a stylish one, was of white 
Swiss muslin. The skirt (half 
trained) was covered with narrow 
crimped flounces; a crimped frill 
was set up from the low neck of 
the dress, and two other frills fin- 
ished the sleeves at the elbow. A 
set of jewels made of artificial 
orange blossoms, and a wreath for 
the head, formed the ornaments. 

The bridcsmaids (two) were dress- 
ed in white Swiss also, the narrow 
frills of which alternated with frills 
of blue silk, pinxed out. Sash of 
blue silk, ornaments of blue forget- 
me-nots. The effect was charm- 
ing. 
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LACE SHAWLS AND SUMMER 
CLOAKS. 

THERE is quite a mania on the 
subject of lace shawls, due partly 
to the usefulness and beauty of 
Llama lace, and partly to the new 
and pretty methods of wearing 
them. Llama lace, fortunately, can 
be bunched up to any extent with- 
out injury—a great desideratum, 
now that the style loops them in 
folds here and folds there, and fas- 
tens them with innumerable pins. 
The usual method is to fasten the 
shawl in folds, allow it to drop in 
the center of the back, and loop it 
high oneach shoulder. This looks 
very pretty over a blue or light | 
striped silk dress and black i 


overskirt. It makes a change from 
the “suit,” and assists to form a 
very handsoine visiting-costume. 

Lace bachliks and lace basques 
are among the prettiest and best 
worn summer garments. Of coursc 
they are only adapted to very warm 
and exceedingly thin toilets, or to 
dinner or evening dresses which re- 
quire alight covering for the neck 
and shoulders. They are quite in- 
expensive, however, in Llama lace, 
and very useful on divers occasions, 
s0 must be set down as very good 
things to have in the house. The 
price ranges from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars, shawls from twenty- 
five to fifty, for ordinary kinds and 
sizes. 

Summer silk cloaks are all in the 
Jichu basquine, and anantelct bas- 
quine style—that is to say, they 
form a sort of cape and basquine 
skirt, some laving sleeves and 
others being without. 

A very pretty sleeveless basquine 
is cut out square back and frent, 
and trimmed with lace to simulate 
a pelerine cape. The lace is head- 
ed with a silk plaiting reversed, 
and both are continued round the 
lower edge of the garment, the 
plaiting being also continued up 
the front, upon the sides, and up 
the back. 

Another styie is cut very short, 
and trimmed with a deep flounce 
of the silk, put on in box-plaits, and | 
headed with a ruching made by eut- | 
ting the silk bias and fringing it 
out on the edge. In a narrow 
width, say two-thirds, the flounce 


is repeated upon the waist, forming 
a pointed pelerine cape, with head- 
ing to match. 

Waterproof suits, which are sim- 
ply sack cloaks cut as long as the 
dress,and having a round cape at- 
tached, are coming into high vogue 
for traveling purposes. Linen is 
used, made in the same style, but 
it is less protective and reliable. 

“ Sailor” jackeis are the novelty 
for suits. hey are short, loose, 
and have a broad collar or facing 
cut square across the front. 
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BACK VIEW OF SKELETON WATTEAU., 


Tuts is intended for the overdress of a suit; the under dress is made complete 
with a waist, and requires to be in colored silk poplin or grenadinc, the ekeleton 
body permitting the sleeves, sides, and upper part to be visible; the outer garment, 
above represented, is made of black silk, with vevers and facings of color, correspond- 
ing with the dress. A box-plaitis folded in the back of the body, and the edge fin- 
ished with box plaiting set on with narrow gimp through the center, and black 
thread lace; the skirt is composed of an apron, side gores with revers detached from 
the balance, and two gores behind mecting under the Wat/eau, which is a separate 
piece of material folded in a double box-pluit, cut out at the bottom in the form of 
two diamonds over a colored facing; a double fan madein box-plaits ornaments the 
back of the belt; the side is attached to remainder of the skirt with silk bows; a 
festoon formed with gathers is taken up in the back scam, and the lower corners at 
the sides are also festooned; the skirt opening occurs under the left rever; the edge 
is finished with trimming to match the waist. 
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SUMMER BONNET 
THERE is no change to 
the style of bonnets, nor can thero 
be so long as the chignon is re- 
tained; we see a tendency, how- 
ever, toward a return to the real- 
istic school, which probably fore- 
bodes a change at no distant day. 

While it is admitted that a mass 
of beautiful hair in braids and curls 
is becoming to most faces, in fact 
that it has revolutionized women, 
made the old young, and the young 
handsome, still people are becoming*® 
disgusted with the absurdities, ex- 
tremes, and shams to which the 
fashion has led, and, in the reaction 
caused by this disgust, may pro- 
ceed to the other extreme, and de- 
termine on bald-heads rather than 
false hair. This would necessitate 
larger bonnets; but the time has 
not arrived yet. 

The round hats of black Jace are 
the success of the present scason ; 
they, are universally becoming, and 
made to suit all purses. Composed 
of real lace, and trimmed with the 


| brilliant head, breast, or plume of a 


tropical bird in a nest of rich leaves, 
clustering fruits or flowers, they 
cost forty or fifty dollars; while in 
imitation lace, and somewhat Icss 
costly ornaments—they look quite 
well cnough to suit less fastidious 
tastes—at ten or twelve. 

Next to them are the round hats 
of Italian straw, trimmed with a 
scarf of black lace and a wreath of 
roses de mai. 

Another favorite style (these are 
all for country wear) is composed 
of white straw, with a turned up 
rim of black straw. Inside this 
there is a band of black velvet, with 
loops and Jopg ends, edged with 
lace, at the back; and, at the back 
of these, set up high on the crown, 
« bouquet of wild flowers and 
wheat. 

Avery pretty round hat of black 
horse-hair is trimmed with a band 
of black velvet, two inches wide, 
drawn up at intervals so as to form 
a sort of puff; between each of 
these a large white Marguerite is 
placed, and at the back there are 
long streamers of black velvet, dot- 
ted with Marguerites. In front, 
surmounting one of the daisies, is a 
brilliant golden and blue butterfly. 
- The prettiest Fanchon hats are of 
black or white lace, or of colored 
crepe, and frosted crepe and lace; 
these latter are prettily trimmed 
with wreaths of frosted crepe leaves. 
They require, however, an exquisite 
toilet, and are spoiled in the first 
shower of rain. The necklaces of 
lace, ribbon, or velvet are still 
worn, but the ornamental bow is 


placed on the left side instead of in 
front; higher, or lower, according 


to taste and fancy. ‘ 


é * trimmed with rich lace. 
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Z, « and fine needle-work. Round the 


£ © finished with a fall of wide Valen- 


‘ * velvet, and piped round the edge 
¢ with satin. A rich, deep silk fringe 
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RIPTION OF COLORED 
PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of rich 
black silk grenadine, finished round 
the bottom of the skirt with a 
flounce laid in plaits, and orna- 
mented with black satin pipings. 
The upper edge is cut out in Van- 
dykes, a fine treble piping follow- 
ing the line of the dents. The up- | 
per skirt forms a double panier at 
the back, and an apron in front, 
A large 

crescent bow is attached to the belt | 
without ends. The body is com- | 
pleted by a small cape trimmed to 
match the skirt. ‘The coat-sleeves 
are completed by a single puff at 
the top, and pipings put on to form 
a Vandyked cuff at the wrist. Bon- 
net of white tulle and lace trimmed 
with ivy, green satin ribbon, and 
red poison-berries. 

Fia. 2.—Half high dinner-dress 
of white muslin, trimmed upen the 
slightly trained skirt with seven 
narrow flounces, and partly display- 
ing a half high body composed of 

“alternate strips of tucked muslin 


’ neck are quillings of muslin edged 
» with narrow lace. The sleeves are 


ciennes lace, The Camargo over- 
_ dress is of red satin, looped up en 
panier with stars cut out in red 


forms a border to the skirt, and 
a berte fall to the low-cut bodice. 
The “Victoria” sleeves are com- 
posed of ashort cap, a puff, and two 
frills, the lower one a tird deeper 
than the upper, and just allowing 
the lace of the wh#e sleeve to be 
geen. Ornaments of amber. Red 
velvet passion-flower in the hair. 
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BLACK LACE ROUND HATS. 
THESE are the prettiest and most 
becoming styles of the season—the 
only ones that are thoroughly dis- 
tinctive. They are simple, can be 
worn with any toilet, and more lady- 
like than any other round hats that 
have ever been worn. 
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Our Splendid Prize Engraving to 
New Subscribers now Ready. 
SINCE going to press we have 
ascertained that we shall be ready 
to deliver our splendid premium 
Engraving to new subscribers on 
the issue of this number of our 
Magazine, instead of the Ist of 
September, as at first intimated. 
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RHODA SLEEVE. 


Tus is composed of a deep gathered 
puff, three vandyked frills set on with 
two small, flat plaits meeting in each 
point, and a deep cuff; the puff and frills 
are trimmed with silk or satin piping in 
a single color, The cuff is encircled with 
piping in the same color, tipped by a nar- 
row fold in some contrasting tint. 
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LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 
READY-MADE CLOTHING. 

Tuk sewing-machine is accom- 
plishing its work for women more 
rapidly than any one supposed it 
could. It has not only done away 
with the necessity for hand-labor, 
but it is rapidly supplying the de- 
mand for ready-made clothing for 
ladies and children, at prices within 
the reach of persons of moderate 
means, Skirts, dresses, suits, gored 
morning-wrappers, buff and white 
linen dresses for children, white 
skirts, and underclothing of all 
kinds, are now a part of the stock 
of almost every large dry-goods 
store. Gored underskirts of white 
muslin, neatly tucked, to wear with 
walking-dresses, are sold for $1.50 
each ; and tucked and ruffled skirts, 
to wear with long dresses, for $2.50. 

There is*no reason why ladies’ 
clothing should not be obtained as 
readily and cheaply as that of men. 
Ladies have adopted the buff linen 
suits that men have- so long mo- 
nopolized, and find them wonder- 
fully convenient, cool, durable, and 
cheap. The waterproof suits of last 
season were an approximation, also, 
to the comfort and durability of 
men’s clothing, which we hope to 
see largely popularized during the 
coming season. But it is in the 
department of underclothing that 
the largest relief will be obtained, 
when garments of all kinds and 
sizes can be obtained at little be 
yond the actual cost of material 
and labor. 

Cotton and cotton- machinery 
have done away with the home- 
spun linen. It will not be long 
before ready-made sewing-machine 
garments take the place of the 
laborious home-made ones. 


PONGEE WALKING-SUIT. 


CREAM-COLORED pongee trimmed with silk ruching and fringe in the new shade 
known as ‘apricot’ color. The skirt is surrounded by three divisions, each com- 
osed of two rows of ruching, with a fall of fringe between. The upper garment 
2a half-fitting Polonaise, with the skirt divided into four sashes, two front giving 
the effect of a square apron divided the entire length in equal parts. and two back 
with the lower ends cut off diagonally, thus producing a point. The sashes are 
bordered with fringe and one row of ruching ; shoulders and sleeves ornamented 
to correspond with the underskirt. The front of the body is cut out low to a point 
over the bosom, and requires, a linen or embroidered chemisette underneath. 
Belt and bow finished with ruching. 
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MAGIC FANS.—We illustrate two of the prettiest kinds of these novelties, in four 
views, as follows: Bouquet with fan closed, and the same with fan opened ; and 
portemonnaie with closed fan, and the reverse. 

These are made in fine materials; the bouquet is composed of delicate perfumed 
artificial flowers, and the portemonnaie of Russia leather with fire-gilt setting. The 
fans dre silk, with plain centers and figured edges. fe are expanded by steadily 
pulling the tassel attached to the top, and magically disappear if the cord at the 
other end is drawn. > 
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LADY’S SACK NIGHTDRESS. 


A Loose, easy-fitting garment, trimmed 
in vest shape, with a fluted ruffle, broad 
embroidered inserting ; and, between this 
and the needlework, edging carried 
around the neck and down the front, nar- 
row strips of the material stitched with 
sewing-machine upon each edge; the 
strips may be from a quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch wide, and have the ap- 
pearance of tacks; the ornamentation 
extends across the back, forming a point 
between the shoulders; if preferred, it 
may terminate at the shoulder-seams. 
The sleeve is finished with a tucked band, 
and a ruffle and embroidery rising toward 
the elbow in a sharp curve. 


AGATHA SLEEVE. 


A PRETTY mode for mozambique, gren- 
adine or thin poplins ; the trimming may 
be made in a succession of points, or in 
bias folds cut in notches; the edge is fin- 
ished with gimp or piping, and two 
straight rows set around the cuff, 
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WHITE SUITS, 


THESE are among the noticeable 
featuresof the season. Before short 
dresses came in fashion, a white 
dress on the street was considered 
“vulgar ;” now the dainty little 
costumes of linen and white pique 
are among the most distinguished 
as well as simple and useful to be 
seen on the promenade 
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MURIEL SLEEVE. 


‘REPRESENTING grenadine shaped to the 
arm, and ornamented with a bias fold of 
the same, gathered up at regular inter- 
vals under a silk bow. The effect pro- 
duced is like that of a chain of round 
puffs—both sides of the fold are bordered 
with narrow silk fringe, the same color 
as the bows; the bottom is bound with 
silk 


GAUNTLET SLEEVE. 


Tuts is for silk or poplin ; itis trimmed 
with box-plaited frills of satin or silk, and 
piping in some contrasting color. This 
encircles the lower part, giving the effect 
of a mousquetaire cuff, beyond which the 
gauntlet is set on, and the seam covered 
with a single row of piping; all the frills 
stand up toward the shoulder. The 
gauntlet requires a stiff lining to keep ‘it 
in place, 


MALTESE NECKTIE. 


A veny fashionable style, made of taf- 
fetas ribbon, striped with chintz colors ; 
the lower ends are cut off in points, and 
the upper straight—all being finished with 
deep netted f inge. We can furnish these 
for $1.50 a piece. : 
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OPHELIA SLEEVE. 


APPROPRIATE for grenadine, lawn, or 
thicker fabrics; the ornamentation be- 
gins very near the top with a puff be- 
tween gimp or piping and two ruffles box 
plaited, the lower covering the elbow, be- 
low which straight rows of gimp or pip- 
ing; gimp in plain or chintz colors is 
better for grenadine, If the material is 
Jawn or organdy the puff, must be shirred 
on, the ruffles gathered and the lower part 
remain untrimmed, or banded with 
straight folds stitched on both edges, 


BERTHE AND SASH, 


Tuts is exceedingly pretty for a grena- 
dine dress having a French waist, with- 
out other ornament except box-plaiting 
around the bottom of the sleeves, in two 
rows, the lower set on an inch and a half 
distant from the edge. It is made of ma- 
terfal like the dress, and trimmed with 


| box-plaitings, bordered and gsct on with 


narrow chintz gimp. The latter forms a 
beautiful finish for grenadines ; the price 
ranges from $1.75 to $2.00 per dozen 
yards; the inner edge of the berthe, dre- 
felles, the bow, and short tabs, are fin- 
ished with one row of gimp. For young 
ladies and children, organdy would be 
quite dressy; with this fabric, narrow 
ruffles, fluted or crimped, should be sub- 
stituted for box-plaiting and gimp. 
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OUR. SUPPLEMENT. 


Wit this number we give a sup- 
plementary pattern-sheet for the ba- 
bies. The outfit includes patterns 
for a complete suit, and will be a 
treasure to young matrons or expect- 
ant mothers, 


MANTELET FOR THIN DRESSES. 

THE cut illustrates (back view) grena. 
dine ornamented with silk box-plaited, 
with a line of very narrow gimp in the 
center; the back describes a basque shape 
and the front a manfle with long square 
ends passing under the belt; the neck is 
cut out toa point and the inner row of trim- 
ming curves in front in the shape of a 
round collar. This style of outer gar- 
ment is very cool, as it has neither side 
forms nor sleeves; a large ribbon bow 
with ends is set upon the back. Lawn 
made up in this pattern should be trim- 
med with narrow ruffles, and piguve with 
fluted jaconet ruffles, narrow Cluny lace, 
or Maltese braid. 


LADY’S LACE SACK. 

SPANISH lace, or spotted net; loose 
shape, with a hollowed seam under thé 
arm to incline it to the ~ . Pom 
dour neck (opened over a dress body) de- 
scending to a point on the bust; sleeve 
shaped to the arm with two seams; the 
trimming consists of thread, or delicate 
guipure edge set on double, with a line 
of fine gimp through the joinin ; three 
plain rows of gimp are added above the 
sleeve-border. Chintz, or black gimp 
should be used; belt of ribbon with ro- 
sette in front, and broad sash tied in large 
loops behind. : ; 


——-e*@e 
NEW LINEW STs. 

TUE latest style of linen sets are, 
as we have said before, cut round, 
quite small, and edged with a pret- 
ty, narrow fluted ruffling. They 
are so neat, so nicely adapted to 
pretty linen and cambric suits as to 
have at once established themselves 
in everybody's good graces. They 
are not expensive, only seventy-five 
cents per set, but require to be 
neatly fluted when they are done 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
this season of the year chil- 


r metro, or should be in the country, 
and the fashions they require are 
such as will not deter them from 
picking berries, hunting for eggs, or 
even climbing cherry-trees on occa- 
sions. Goods that will wash as well 
as wear, that are not irreparably 
injured by a chance tear, are what 
mothers especially desire, and to all 
such pigue has been found a boon. 

Ong of our correspondents asks in 
a recent letter what pique is, and 
the question is not so unnecessary 
as it appears to those who do their 
shopping in city stores and are ac- 
quainted with tlie special charac- 
teristics of different kinds of fabrics. 

Pique is a solid kind of cotton 
goods, somewhat lighter than Mar- 
seilles, but much thicker than the 
usual cotton fabrics. It is ribbed or 
figured like Marseilles, and is par- 
ticularly adapted for suits for girls 
and dresses for little boys who have 
not yet arrived at the dignity of 
trowsers. It has been very fash- 
ionable to braid pique, but it is more 
usual now (for chifiren) to cut out 
the edge in round teeth or battle- 
ments, and bind them. When the 
edge is cut in simple scollops, a nar- 
row, flat Marseilles braid can be 
used in rows, following the line of 
the scollops. 

Self-colored Spanish linen is very 
much used this season for chil- 
dren’s clothes, and is made up very 
prettily and inexpensively. The 
dresses are usually cut gored, with- 
out fullness, body and skirt in one, 
and are finished with a belt and a 
little turn-down collar. The brown 
linen are trimmed with white or 
colored braids, the white with a 
ruffle edged with braid. They can 

be bought ready made, from two 
dollars each, for children of -all 
ages below twelve years, the cost 
increasing somewhat with the size. 

Ruffles of all sizes, bound, pinked, 
and fluted, are used for children’s 
dresses, Very pretty, light steel- 
colored suits for girls are orna- 
mented with very narrow ruffles of 
green silk, pinked out. Muslin dress- 
es are ruffled instead of tucked, and 
grenadines are ruffled and bound 
with silk in a contrasting color. 

In aprons for girls there is noth- 
ing newer than the gored and 
French yoked, and the tunic apron 
for boys. Many linen suits for 


‘boys are made with trowserg and 


tunics belted in, a little turn. 
down collar and tie. This style is 
specially adapted tosummer travel- 
ing-suits for boys of from five to 
eight years. Five yards of linen will 
make tunic and trowsers, and the 
whole suit need not cost more than 
two and a half or three dollars. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 


Fig. 1.—Mise's walking-suit or house attire of lavender grenadine, trimmed 
with black and green silk in bands formed as follows: A narrow bias fold of green 
and another of black joined together, with the cut edges meeting; the black is then 
turned down over the green, This way of making is known as milliners’ folds. 
The lower skirt is ornamented with a flounce box-plaited and set on in sections, 
which are outlined by the peony upright bars, consisting of two en folds 
with one of black between, occur between the parts of the flounce. Plain-fitting 
b with a trimmed bertha made of a ruffle box-plaited and a donble row of silk 
bands ; overskirt with plain apron banded with trimming ; a fall of lavender fringe at 
the bottom; the balance of the skirt is puffed ina large panier with a box-plaited 
ruffle at the bottom, and a grenadine bow, bordered with silk folds, festooning it in 
the center. The grenadine should be made np over a cambric lining of the same 
color; the body is closed with hooks and eyes in the back. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white lawn, high-necked baby waist and short puffed sleeVes ; 
two flat plaited flounces of green lawn are set around the skirt, the upper witha 
heading of Mareeilles braid; the sleeves and neck are finished with ruffles and 
braid to correspond. Overdress of grecn lawn with plain bodice waist, and skirt 
composed of two round aprons; the one in front has no fullness; the other is 
attached to the belt with three box-plaits; the skirt is trimmed with a border of 
white cotton fringe, a plain row of braid, and an inner serpentine row; bodice with 


fringe and braid heading. 


Jackets for boysare shaped tothe 
back now and cut with a slight 
spring below the waist. The vest 
for a boy of ten years has nocollar, 
but the jacket has a collar and the 
trowsers are cut long. 


broadcloth, high boots, and require 
a watch and the regulation hat. 
While they are young, a couple 
of suits of gray tweed, a half-dozen 
striped shirts, a half-dozen of linen 
blouses, a Sunday-suit, winter and 


Wide-brimmed straw hats are ; summer, and stout cloth for winter, 


very much worn by little girls, the 
crown crossed by ribbons, which 
are tied on the top in loops and 
ends, and then allowed to fall 
over the fastening, consisting sim- 
ply of elastic. 

The little “Gretchen” straws, 
with narrow brown rim, are excel- 
lent wear for church and dressy pur- 
poses, and are prettily trimmed with 
blue ribbon and wheat, the bows 
and single ears forming a pretty 
group, or an aigrette. 

For boys there are the melon 
hats, with fluted crowns divided by 
dark cords, which come together at 
the top, and are fastened by a but- 
ton. Thesehats range, untrimmed, 
from a dollar, to trimmed ones at 
five dollars each, and less. 

There is one blessing about boys’ 
clothes : they are little trouble, and 
not very expensive—at least not un- 
til they begin to wear fine linen and 


instead of tweed, and the “ boys” 
are rigged—all but their hats, 
hosiery, and boots. 

But the girls—ah! that is a very 
different matter. We should be 
afraid to venture on an enumera- 
tion, for fear some indignant male 
individual should make it the text 
of one of their never-ending lec- 
tures on female extravagance. 

And, after all, with the suits of 
pique, and the dresses of linen, 
that last a half-dozen years, there 
is not much to say, If ladies wish 
to be economical, they can be 60, 
and dress their daughters ve ~ pret- 
tily too. But even ideas of econo. 
iny differ. We have known one 
man to object to giving his wife 
fifty dollars, because he had given 
her a hundred the day before; and 
we have known another to scold 
about a Dill for dry-goods, that 
amounted to thirty-six dollars at 


the end of the year, and included 
the needs of three little children 
during that time. Such a man 
would reduce his family to a straw 
a day, and then grumble at the cost 
of that. 

There is nothing to say of chil- 
dren’s dressing, this month, that 
we have not said over and over 
again. We may remark, however, 
that the best dressed children are 


those that are attired neatly, and ~ 


ina uniform color. White or buff 
pique suits, handsomely braided 
with white or black, aré always 
useful, and every little girl should 
have one at least. 

A little casaque of black silk, 
trimmed with ruches of the same, 
and looped up on the side with ro- 
settes, is very pretty over flounced 
white or muslii dresses. White 
tunics are also prettily worn over 
white dresses, with sashes and 
shoulder-knots of ribbon, to match 
the trimming upon the hat. 

For school-wear, there is nothing 
prettier than English prints and 
percales, with white bib aprons to 
keep them clean. 

Very fancy boots are worn by 
little girls with their best dresses— 
very light leather, blue, pink, and 
bronze, the color being chosen with 
reference to the color and trimming 
of the dress. 

Striped cambric shirts, and linen 
or tweed pants, are the best school- 
wear for Tittle boys. 

Great care is now taken in the 
manufacture of children’s gloves. 
They are made with two buttons, 
long upon the wrist, and fit with 
the most exquisite nicety. 

A baby outfit will be one of the 
features of the next number. 


—_—_e © e -____ 


SUPPLEMENT PATTERN 
FOR AUGUST. 


INFANT'S Sack.—This simple and 

comfortable little sack is cut without 
seams, except on the shoulders, and 
is pretty trimmed with narrow lace 
edging and two rows of braid. If 
made of flannel, the edges can be 
pinked, and it then needs no trim- 
ming. 
InFant’s First Suirt.—Cut this 
also in a single piece ; a narrow band 
of insertion should be let into the 
shoulder; gussets must be placed un- 
der the arm-holes. 5 


INFANT'S First FLANNEL, OR Foor- 
BLANKET.—One width of flannel, a 
yard in length, suffices for this petti- 
coat, of which we give only the waist- 
band. This band should be made of 
double flannel, and the slit bound to 
pass the end through, 


INFANT’S Dress. — Consisting of 
gored front, two side gores cu from 
one bike rig and plain back. width. 
The waist is cut without seam under 
the arm, and joins the front gore. 
The front should be puffed or tucked 
the entire length, as shown in the 
illustration, and trimmed with narrow 
lace and bows of ribbon; the sleeves 
gathered into a narrow band, also 
edged with lace. 
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LAURA DRESS. 
Wimite pique, trimmed with mixed 


black and white Marseilles braid, and | 


white cotton bullion fringe; skirt gored 


all around; no fullness; edge cut out in | 


enryes, and bordered by a double row of 
braid; above this a fall of fringe, headed 
with parallel lines of braid; overskirt 


composed of three sashes, and an apron 
wide enough to admit of three curves, 
each as broad as asash end; coat-sleeve 
describing two scollops at the hand, and 
plain body trimmed around the top to 
Fimulate a round cape; the body is fas- 
tened behind with pearl or rubber but- 
tons, This style is suitable for a child of 
eizht to twelve years. 


Littxr girl’s costume of white mohair, 
trimmed with colored silk and narrow 
lace; overskirt of silk to match the trim- 
ming; a gathered puff sect on with piping 
surrounds the underskirt, turning up into 
a point at the sides; a rosette in the 
rpace. The body is trimmed to simulate 
bretelles. Overskirt describes a round 
apron and three sashes, the center square 
and the others cut off slantwise across the 
onter corners. The apron is taken up 
with a few gathers at each side under the 
rosettes. The belt ornament is composed 
of a loop and cross-strap. 


———-_—-_—- 6-9-9 


TASHIONADBLE COLORS, 
Gray and bluc, and gray and 
pink are very fashionable combina- 
tions this season—gray grenadine, 
for instance, the flounces bound 
with the color, and silk of the same 
shade used to compose the panier, 
sash, and ornaments. 
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Fic. 1.—Curtp's Pique Suit.—Gored skirt and Gabrielle of buff pigwe, braided 


with brown ; the main design is formed with four rows of narrow braid, describing 
medallions, with a figure in the center of each, in Russian embroidery or Point 
Russe; the wrists, epaulets, and neck are finished with fine points. This suit is 
very pretty made in white pique, braided with white, or colors, and, in lieu of the 
points, may be used narrow embroidered edging. 


Fia, 2.—Miss'’s WALKING-Scit, of mohair, poplin, or Mozambique. Skirt and 
sack; the latter slightly hollowed out in the side-seams, so that it inclines gracefully 
to the figure; the skirt has two flounces, gathered on with very little fullness, the 
upper headed with three silk folds; the flounces are cut in divided points, and bound 
with silk; the bottom of the sack is finished to correspond. The collar only turns 
the shoulder, without extending around the front. Sack closes with a double row 
of buttons, and straps of cable cord. Straw hat ‘* Shepherdess * shape, ornamented 
with a wild-rose, and loops of ribbon, matching the color of the suit or the trimming. 
Fawn-color, trimmed with blue, green, or cherry-color—or gray, trimmed with black 
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4 Ir is recorded of Dr. Johnson that, with 


or blue, would be in good taste. 


Grenadine is a suitable material to make in this 


style; it should be lined with Marceline silk, or lawn, the same tint. 


characteristic prejudice against all arti- 
cles used north of the Tweed, he said that 
‘*oats were food for horses in England, 
and men in Scotland.’’ The response 
was, ‘‘ Yes, but where can you see such 
horses or such men?” 

Those who are accustomed to the use 
of oatmeal know its value as an article of 
diet, and Scotch people fully recognize 
its Ymportance as furnishing a most 
wholesome food. ‘* Queen Victoria's love 
for Scotland is not confined to the coun- 
try ; she relishes its productions, and we 
understand that oatmeal porridge forms 
daily a portion of her morning meal.” 

The merits of oatmeal ‘are not enffi- 
ciently recognized in this country, exc ‘pt 
in individual instances. In reality it 
contains a larger proportion of nutritive 
and fatty matters than wheat ; hence it is 
exceedingly nutritious and wholesome. 
It can not, however, be formed into a 
light and spongy fermented bread, as it 
has not, when moistened, that tough, 
glutinous character which is necessary to 
retain the gases liberated by fermenta- 
tion, nor can it be employed to make 
cakes by the addition of baking powder. 


oatcake or porridge. 


The former is pre- 
pared by slightly moistening the meal, 
so as to render it adhesive, and rolling it 
into thin cakes, which are baked on a 
hot plate. Porridge is made by boiling 
oatmeal and water in such proportions 
that a thick mixture is obtained, which, 


/on cooling, becomes nearly solid. The 
| coarse Scotch oatmeal is far superior for 
| these purposes to the fine meal, which 


makes an insipid thick gruel, and should 
not be used. The most approved method 
of making porridge is to strew oatmeal 
with one hand into a vessel of boiling wa- 
ter (to which salt has been previously 
added), so gradually that it does not be- 
come lumpy, stirring the mixture at the 
same time with the other, After the re- 
quisite quantity has been stirred in— 
namely, about two large handfuls of 
coarse oatmeal to a quart of boiling wa- 
ter—the whole should be allowed to stand 
by the side of the fire, sv as to simmer 
gently for twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
During this time it thickens considerably. 
As thus prepared, it is usually eaten with 
the addition of milk. It is an excellent 
article of dict, and especially adapted for 
children, being nutritious, wholesome, 
palatable, and very economical. 


Cannine Fruit.—This method recom- 
mends itself, not only on account of its 
health, but its economy, especially since 
the price of sugar has become.so high as 
to be almost prohibitory. Properly put 
up in the right kind of cans, there are 
many fruits which require no sugar, and 


Oatmeal is used either in the form of! even the most acia only a very liltle, say 
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one-fourth of the weight; it should, how- 
ever, be of the finest quality: © ° 


BLACKBERRIES.—Usee the zinc-covered, 
self-sealing jars, as the covers of these 
can be screwed down without difficulty, 
while the jars are in the water, and we 
have never known fruit to spoil in them. 


Fill the jars with fruit and sugar in the 
proportion of one pound of crushed sugar 
to four pounds of fruit. Set them in cold 
water (a wash-boiler is as good as any- 
thing for the purpose), which heat to 
boiling. The jars, by the way, should 
not be filled-to within an inch of the top, 
and when the boiling process, by expel- 
ling the air, has forced the fruit up to the 
top of the jar, it is exactly the time to 
put on the cover, and with a small holder 
in the left hand to keep the fingers from 
being burnt, screw it tight down, before 
taking the jar from the water. 


Cherries, raspberries and plums, may 
be preserved in precisely the same way; 
peaches and pears also, omitting the su- 
gar, which they do not require, as they 
keep just as well without. ° 


CURRANTS PREsERVED.—Scald & few of 
the currants at atime until all are done, 
put sugar into the juice in the proportion 
of a pound of sugar to a pound of cur- 
rants, and boila few minutes; then put 
the currants back into the syrup, and boil 
them up once, 


RnvuBans PRESERVED.—Pare half a doz- 
en oranges, remove the seeds and white 
rind, slice the pulp into a stew-pan with 
the peel cut verysmall. Then adds quart 
of rhubarb cut fine, and a pound and a 
half of loaf sugar; boil the whole down 
as for other preserves. This is almost 
equal to Scotch marmalade. 


ASPARAGUs.—Cut off the white ends, re- 
moving most of that which is hard ; scrape 
the hard ends a little. Put them in cold 
water for a short time, then tie them up 
in small bundles. 
put them in with a little salt; boil until 
tender, about fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Toast a slice of bread brown on both 
sides. Take them up carcfully, dip the 
toast in the asparagus water, and lay the 
heads on it with the white ends outward. 
Pour melted butter over them, and if de- 
sired, garnish with quarters of an orange. 


Eao PLant.—This is a delicious vege- 
table. Select a medium sizedone. Peel, 
and ¢ut it in round, thin slices. Sprinkle 
alittle salt between each slice, and then 
cover them down with a bowl, and let 
them stand foran hour. Then rinse off 
the salt with clear, cold water; throw 
away the liquid at the bottom of the dish, 
which will be dark-colored; wipe cach 
slice dry, dip it in egg and bread-crumbs, 
and fry it in half lard and half butter a 
fine brown. 


OysTeR Fritters.—Make a stilf batter 
with one or two eggs, according to the 
quantity required; season to taste with 
pepper and salt. Prepare some oysters 
as if for sauce, dip each into the batter 
and fry of anice brown color, either in 
very fresh lard or butter. Lay them on a 
clean sieve before the fire until every par- 
ticle of crease has drained from thew. and 
serve them on a hot napkin. 


FRICATELLES.—Mince some cold meat 
(either mutton or beef) very fine, make a 
paste and roll it out thin; lay the mince 
thickly upon it, and fold the paste over 
it, taking care to make the edges adhere 
together. Then take a rolling-pin and 
roll the paste all smooth; cut them out 
with a tin in the shape of-cutlets, and fry 
them of alight brown color. Serve with 


a brown gravy. 


When the water boils, - 


We have before us a long letter from 
gome man who has ventured into the 
eacred precincts of our “ Ladies’ Club.” 
Well, we will let hiro have his say. We 
believe in liberty of speech for men and 
women, and should. certainly not attempt 
to defend a cauze which dared not show 
its other side: 
‘New YORK. 

“Dean DeMoREsT—Venturesome 
wretch that I am, I wandered into the 
‘Ladies’ Club’ of your Magazine yes- 
terday. A Mra. Somebody, who plaintive- 
ly described herself aa ‘very gay,” men- 
tioned the crushing fact that her incon- 
siderate husband expected ten dollars to 
do the dnty twenty had done prior to her 


, developing into the said Mra. Somebody. 


‘You told her this was neually the 
case, and that if girls would only bear 
this fact in mind, they would hesitate 
about entering upon married life. 

‘Yon also asserted that marriage is to 
woman a sacrifice which men do not and 
will not appreciate, etc. 

“Now I think too well of woman to 
think the first of her—and so do you. 

“TI know the second is not true of all 
men—and so do you. 

“The truth of the firet depends upon 
what girla marry for, or what they ehould 
marry for. 

“If it be to secure solely her own hap- 
pinese through added comforts and luxu- 
ries, your etatement is true—but the true 
nobility of womanliness burns very fec- 
bly within her. For her, love works no 
recompenee. For her, & prospect of mak- 
ing ten dollars do service for twenty, and 
thus being ‘ truly a help-meet to her hus- 
band,’ zwould make her hesitate to marry. 
If it prevents her marrying, then he whose 
lif2 she would have burdened is blest in 
escaping from euch a wife. 

“But J am aure you know that no 
aweet, womanly girl, who truly loved, 
would hesitate to marry, because mar- 
riage would bring the need of watchful 
economy and frequent self-denial. 

“ Almost every wife, aside from those 
whore sphere is Fashion, and whose af- 
fluence makes any measure of economy 
necdiese, looks back upon her early mar- 
ried life, where every little ornament or 
convenience resulted from some personal 
effort or self-denial, as among the swect- 


ext and happiest days her life has known. 


“Not one of these whose past ia thus 
pictured, would have hesitated to marry 
where she loved, howevet clear it might 


_have been to her that this degree of per- 


sonal effort and sclf-denial would come 
into her life. 

“Tf this bo true, is marriage ‘a kacri- 
fice’ for her ? 

“The generous man sacrifices nothing 
in giving—he is amply repaid by the 
pleasure of giving, by the happiness of 
makiug others happy. 

“So, too, the wife can not bo said to 
sacrifice where her acts bring the retarn 
she aceke, as a satisfying equivalent. 

“If these acts are not sacrifices, yet 
are they the most beautiful attributes of 
true womanliness; and perhaps our gross- 
er natures do fail to wholly comprehend 
and appreciate them. Our practical buai- 
ness conflicts’ with the world may deaden 
in some degree the finer qualities within 
ns, and make us lese quick to ec, to feel, 
to appreciate wifely toil and carc—less 
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quick to recompense the wife for all ehe 
is and aims to be. 

* But lam sure that we are deadened 
only on the eurface. Beneath the frozen 
surface there is a current of purest faith 
in the wife’s sustaining help; of deep, 
though unspoken appreciation of her 
wifely self-abnegation. Instead, then, of 
warning the young woman of to-day, and 
the young man of to-day againet marriage, 
would it not be wieer, trucr to their real 
intercats, to urge them to enter it more 
nobly, more humbly, more rationally? Not 
as a stepping-stone to self-indulgence, but 
as a ‘holy estate,’ throngh which they 
may live their highest life, and perfect 
themselves through its dearest truste. 


_* Ferp, Kegat.” 


Ana. ‘There are exceptions to every gen- 
cral rule. Undoubtedly there are men 
who treat their wives justly, and cven 
generously, who consider that she has a 
right in a share of the income, and award 
it to her, instead of doling outa few dol- 
lars now, and afew dollars then, as & gift; 
buat they are not in the majority. Most 
men, rich or poor, think they are confer- 
ring a favor upon a woman by marrying 
and “‘ aupporting ** her, and that that sup- 
port gives them a right to her services, 
her time, her opinions, and her actions. 
She is literally eold out, body and soul, 
for her board and clothee, these being 
better or wor-e, according to circum- 
etances. She has no right in his income, 
she can not prevent him from spending, 
investing, or speculating as he chooses. 
He considers, as he makes the money, that 
he has a right to do as he pleases with it, 
and women rarely question that right. 
They must, and do take their chances. If 
a man is wise and kind, and realizes his 
obligations, his family fare well, and ex- 
tol him and the present state of things 
generally; but there ia no protection in 
the existing order for women ayainst ig- 
norance, folly, meannees Or wickednces 
on the part of men. 

Yet we believe most devoutly in mar- 
riage—in marriage founded upon & truer 
basie—a basis of greater purity, justice, 
freedom, equality and mutual considera- 
tion than we find at present. 

It is impossible that men should ever 
realize the eacrifice that marriage is to 
most women, because their relations are 
so different. The one who has been 
queen at once becomes subject ; the will- 
ing slave, a lordly despot. The wife may 
not feel the change fora long time, but 
sometime she will know it. Sometime 
circumstances will arise which will reveal 
to her that her husband considers his 
right to control her as absolute, and she 
will submit, because she can not help 
herself, because the world does not sym- 
pathize with ‘' family ** quarrels, because 
she has children, because she has becn 
deprived of her resources, and is depcn- 
dent upon him for her bread and butter. 

What girls should marry for is one ques- 
tion; what they do marry for ie another. 
They marry for & livelihood, because it is 
the only business they arc brought up to, 
the only one which it is perfectly respect- 
able for women to engage in. After mar- 
riage, howerer, they frequently discover 
that it ie a business that docs not ** pay,” 
that the more they do in it the less they 
eet, that the higher incentives are unre- 
cognized, that the “Jove which should 
make marriage sacred is as little thought 
of. or made an actuating principle of 
daily life, as religion ; that it is, in fact,a 
condition which most men accept partly 
from inclination, partly froin neceasity, 
and expect to allow aa little as possible 
to interfere with their personal tastcs, 
habita, predilections and calculations. 
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truthful understanding of what marriage 
will give to them, and what it requires of 
them, and resourccs which will enable 
them to chooge between it and some oth- 
er way of obtaining an honorable posi- 
tion and a livelihood. 


Our next letter is from one of the large 
class of women who desire to help them- 
selves if they only knew how: 


“Dean DemorEst—I ace in your last 
valuable number a picce about dress-mak- 
ing, or rather to those who wish to go in- 
to the business. I like it very much, and 
can not help writing to you about it. I 
have wished for some time that I could go 
into the business, but my means are very 
limited, and therefore have not done it; 
but you have encouraged me & great deal. 
Any one could do well in this place as a 
milliner and dress-maker, and I know 
enough about such work to feel confident 
that I should succeed if I could make a 
beginning. I want to thank yon a great 
many times for your handsome present, 
the butter-knives, and for your MoNTRLY, 
It is certainly the ‘woman's friend.’ I 
will not do without it ae long as I can 
work and get it. May you live long to 
gladden the hearts of women with your 
very valuable MONTHLY. I hope every 
day will bring you a new subscriber.” 


* We have sent you'a business circular. 


«Epa sends us the following Ictter 


from Louisiana : 
“ LOUISIANA. 


“Dear DEMoREsT—I have been taking 
your excellent Magazine for nearly two 
years, and find I can not do without it. 
Your answers to correspondents expe- 
cially please me. I find so many gservice- 
able suggestions in them, and really good 
advice, that Iam determined to be a sub- 
acriber alecays. I beg, now, that you will 
have patience and anewer a few questions 
that will aid me very materially. 

“Tam an Episcopalian, and desire to 
either buy already made or the materials 
for an altar-cloth for our new church. I 
want something quite handsome, at the 
same time not too expensive. 


‘ Picase let me know what I can pur- 


chase one ready made for, and also what 
the necessary materials for making it my- 
self will cost. I would like you to cut 
and stamp the pattern just ready to work. 

‘Please tell me what kind of a Bible- 
cushion would eult, and how much it will 
cost ready made, and also what the mate- 
rials will cost to make it. 

“We ladies of our congregation intend 
having a Fair, this fall, for the benefit of 
our church, to assist in furnishing it. 
Please suggest some articles that would 
be pretty, and apt to strike the fancy, and 
any other hints upon the subject will be 
very gratefully received. 

“If you possibly can make it convenient 
to answer this before your next ixsue of 
your lovely DEMOREST, please do.e0 by 
Ictter, as Tam extremely anxious to pur- 
chase the articles right away, because, 
during the summer months, our river is 
not navigable, and we have no ratlroad. 

“I think our Society (Church and Fair) 
intend sendjng to you for the most of the 
working materials for the Fair. 

‘Lastly. What could I purchare an 
imitation pearl eet—ear-rings, pin, neck- 
lace, and bracelet—for? ‘and how much 
fora set of brilliants, with as many pieces? 
I want them real nice, but am not able to 
afford genuine diamonds, and know that 
there are very pretty imitation scts that 
make a good appearance.” 


Ans. A crimeon altar-cloth with gold 
embroidery is handsome, but conld not 
be bought in the simplest style for Ices 
than fifty dollars. We shou'd advise you 


An alternative je what women want—s | to get the material, have it stamped, and 


work it. The coat would be about $25. 
The cushion for the Bible should be made 
to match, and edged with gold bullion 
fringe. Or, you could have a black velvet 
altar-cloth, and crimson velvet cushion 
for Bible. | ; 

For Fair, make a8 many useful articles 
as possible. Little aprons, eacks, dresecs, 
slips, jackete, sets of crochet table-mats, 
cushions with covers that will wash, 
needle - books, picture - frames, gentle- 
men’s shaving-papera, pen-wipers, dolls 
forming a family group, dolls’ wardrobes, 
dolls’ houses, ctc., etc. 


Tre following inquiries have nearly all 
been answered several times in the Maga- 
zine: 


‘“ DEAR DemornesT—Please answer the 
following questions from & few school- 
girla > 

“4st. Would it be good taste to wear & 
white euit, plainly made, to church ? 

‘od. What will permanently remove 
hair from the upper lip or face? 

“gq. Is there anything that will take 
moles off the face, and prevent bairs from 
growing in them? I have had one cut 
out, and still long haire grow in the place. 

“4th. When a verbal invitation is given 
by a gentleman, how should it be refused 
and how accepted—in what words ? 

“sth. When a gentleman and lady are 
to be introduced, which name should be 
mentioned first? and is it proper to give 
their names only, as, ‘Mr. ——, Mizs 
—,’ or what form should be used ? 

“6th. Would it be proper for a Indy to 
allow a gentleman to kiss her, to whom 
she haa been engaged, the engavement 
being broken by mutual consent, on ac- 
count of opposition, but firm friendship 
still existing between them ? Would it 
be proper to kiss a gentleman * good- 
night,’ or ‘ good-by,’ who is. known to be 
a true friend? 

“7th, Should a lady allow a gentleman 
to place his arm around her waiet, cither 
in the parlor or when riding ? 

“We think the ‘Ladies’ Club’ very In- 
teresting. JULIA.” 


Ans. 1st. Perfectly good taste. 

9d. We know of no substance that will 
remove hair without injury. 

3d. No. Try Gouraud’s Hair Extractor, 
475 Broadway. 

4th. ‘I thank you very much, but must 
decline, for such and such reasons ;"” or, 
“IT thank you, and shall be very happy to 
avail myezelf,”’ etc. 

Sth. The gentleman should be intro- 
duced éo the lady, the party introducing 
them saying: “Mrs. —,”’ or ** Miss 5 
allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. So- 
and-g0.”” ; 

Cth. Better not. 

qth. No. Young ladies should not al- 
low familiaritics on the part of young 
gentlemen unless engaged to be marricd ; 
and then only to such an extent as will 
leave no mortifying remembrancea in 
case the traditional elip occurs between 
the cup and the lip. 


“Dean DENOoREST—Will you pleasc 
inform me how to make a Marseilles 
walking-suit for the country? Also, I 
have eome buff linen for another auit— 
which would be the best and coolest way 
tor making it? I am rather short and 
fleshy. WINIFRED.” 


skirt and sailor-jacket, the former finished 
with a box-plaited fiounce, the latter with 
revers, and both trimmed with blue, black, 
or white Mareeiles braid. Make your 
buff linen with two skirts and cape, and 
trim it with brown alpaca braid. The 
pelerine cape, with tabs, is now more 
fashionable than the round cape, 
voth are worn, 


Ang, Make your Marseilles suit up into - 
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Here is an acknowledgement that we 
are always glad to reccive. 


‘Dean Demonest—I have received my 
satchel, and thank you very much. It is 
just what I wanted. Iam delighted with 
it, and fecl paid for my trouble, algo en- 
couraged to try ayrain. 

* You have the best wishes of 

** JENNIE C..’ 


From Mississippi comes a letter from 


another of the great army of capable but 
unremaunerated women: 


“Dean Dewonrer—As you advise cor- 


respomndents to be concise, I will endeavor 
to be m model in that particular. 


“Item Ist. Will it be fashionable, 
during the summer, to trim white or- 
gandy with black lace? To be worn on 
what occasions? Ihave some beautiful 
graipure—real lace, 

“2d. What is the price of Valenciennes 
lace, good quality, 3f inch to 2 inches in 
width’ It is sodear here we can scarcely 
affurd much of it. 

“kl. What would be suitable to wear 
around the neck with a low, square-neck 
arceg, instead of a necklace ¥ 

““dth. The most fashionable tucks or 
raffles for anderskirts ? 

** Sth. Whose * photographs’ would you 
recommend above all others? Can you 
give addrezs and charges? . 

“6th. Have you ever examined, or can 
you recommend Prof. Robb's ‘ Maynetic 
Curlique and Galvanic Curlers ?’ 

‘“tth. Now to a subject of more impor- 
tance. The wholesome advice and ear- 
Nest appeals to woman in your MONTHLY, 
have, if possible, stimulated us in our en- 
deavors to aid in supporting ourselves, 
There are very many things that our 
hands and heads can do—many morc that 
can be proposed; but time, place, and 
existing circumstances must be consid- 
ered cre we can hope to accomplish any- 
thine. Here there are few advantages 
offered to woman. Before the late war 
onr people were wealthy, fashionable in 
a general senee, intellectual, and quite 
aristocratic, Now we are comparatively 
poor, with only a modicum of our false 
pride remaining. When the question 
arises, ‘What can we do?’ we are told to 
assist the family at home and be con- 
tented. We endeavor to do our duty at 
home, but would do more besides. Men 
fill the places of profit that women should 
take. and there are already more mantua- 
makers than we want, since we have 
learned co do our own cutting, fitting, and 
sewing. Each and all of us consider you 
our individual friend, and your readiness 
to counse] and sympathize emboldens 
me to request assistance, For myself 
and friends 1 have drawn a number of 
embroidery and braiding patterns. Can 
atalent for such be made of service to 
me’? Do you pay for them (patterns), 
and do yon need any? I have never 
* written anything for.the public ’—do not 
know that my efforts would be conridered 
worthy—and I have no ‘friend’ to whom 
I wonld like to apply for advice. Can I 
find such a friend in you’ IF am really 
and trnly in earnest. 

* Your Magazine I consider incompara- 
ble, and the ‘ Ladies’ Club’ a splendid 
book of reference, 


* Yours truly, CLEC.’ 


aine, Ist. Yea. Asa dinner or evening 
drerg, 

2d. From fifty cents to one dollar per 
yard, and sometimes more. It is fushion- 
able this season, therefore dearcr than 
usual, 

8d. Narrow black velvet, witha pendant 
of some kind“locket or cross—the long 
ends tied in loops at the back. 

4th. Both are fashionable, and are used 
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togcther. Simple styles are tucked, with- 
out the rufiles. 
5th. ‘**Sarony”’ is just now the fashion- 
able photographer, but there are many 
others who are very good and charge Icxs. 
6th. Never heard of them. 


7th. We aro supplied constantly with 
all, and more than all the braiding-pat- 
terns we can u8e. 

What women want is remuncrative em- 
ployment. ‘Wome’ work, unfortunate- 
ly, docs not pay. Writing is very preca- 
rious, Is there nothing in your section 
that is wanted that you can supply? 
Look around you and see. If not, try 
writing if you feel the inspiration ; but it 
would be quite as well to raise chickens, 
or cultivate strawberries. 


. Here is a letter from Maine . 


‘* Dear DEMOREST—Pleaze tell me how 
the following dresses can be made, simply 
yet tastefully, for a lady of thirty: 

**A black alpaca suit. What would be 
most stylich—a cape or basque? I am 
round in form, neither slim nor stout. 

** Tow shall I have my French canbric 
made into a morning-dress ? 

‘*Iiow can I make over a full drese of 
white mohair, with black figure, small, 
to look pretty ? 

“Please describe a French waist. I 
can find no one who seents to understand 
how it is made. 

‘Are waists of white muslin fashiona- 
ble? Ifso, how made ? 

* Are corset-covers made double, to 
cover inside as well as outside ? 

* Mother was wuarh pleased with her 
ecissora. J.D. G.” 


Ans. A basque and two skirts, trimmed 
With ruffles, box-plaited. 

French waist, skirt flniehed with a 
“Spanish” (deep) flounce. 

Gore the skirt, and trim it with ruffles 
of the same, bound with black. Com- 
plete the euit with cape, and little tunic 
overrkirt of black silk. 

A ‘French’ waist is very simple. It 
ig cut plain on the shoulders, and slightly 
fulled in to a belt. 

White waists are not fashionable, ex- 
cept as part of a complete dress, or for 
wear under a jacket 

No, 


Tue following letter is from a ‘‘ minis- 
ter’s young wife"’: 


‘** DEAR DEMonEstT—I am a young mar- 
ried lady—a Presbyterian minieter’s wife. 
I have taken your Magazine since I have 
been marricd (Ais year), and papa always 
took it for me when I lived at home. It 
xhall ever be an inmate of my house. 

‘Will you tell me how old a ttle boy 
should be before he puts on pants’ and 
are ‘ Knickerbockers’ still worn? My 
husband was a widower, and has a little 
boy. 

‘*In a box of goods sent us, was a 
dreas-pattern like the inclosed sample. 
I am five feet five inches, brown eyes, 
tolerable fair complexion—how shall I 
make it? My sister wishes to know how 
to make a dress for a little boy just put- 
ting on short clothes—vomethiny nice, 
for a visiting dress (means rather limited) 
—and what kind of material ? 

** Would you advise me to go to school? 
Am eixteen. Mamma says I ought to. 
Thad not finiehed my education when I 
married. My husband is very learned, 
but has not time to teach me. It does 
not look right to go to schoo! after Iam 
married. 

“Do you know the price of baby- 
wagons ? ane 

* Are ‘Sundowns’ fashionable tied 
down under the chin? 

‘* What would be pretty for a summer 
suit for myeelf—and how make it? 
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‘*[ have a buff delaine dress. How 
would it look trimmed in blue—or would 
it be prettier trimmed with the same? 
and what kind of buttons—blue or white? 

‘* What would be nice for a present for 
my husband on his birthday ?—has a 
dressing-gown and slippers.” 


Ans. From three to five, according to 
size. ‘ Knickerbockers”’ are less fash- 
jonable than trowsers cut longer and left 
loose, instead of being gathered into a 
band. 

Do not find the sample mentioned. 

White pigue, gored, would be cheapest 
and best. Cut it out in scollops, and bind 
it with black, and add wide black sash 
and shoulder-knots, 

No. Study, and read improving books 
at home. Above all things, take some of 
the best periodicals and read them care- 
fully. If your husband is good fur any- 
thing, marrying a young wife under ench 
circumstances, he will eugzest articles, or 
instructive and at the same time inter- 
esting works for you to read. Music, 
French, and drawing, could be taken with 
propriety after inarriage, and at home. 

Ten to eighteen dollars, 

Yes. : 

Leno, or Japanese poplin, with ruffles 
bound in a contrasting color, 

It would be very pretty trimmed with 
blue, and blue buttons. If trimmed with 
the same color, the buttons should match. 

A dressing-cage, or some pretty article 
for his writing-table. 

* Lizziz asks: 


‘Iz there any powder or liquid that will 
remove hair from the ekin without injury 
toit® If so, where can it be obtained, 
and for what price ? . 

‘What is the most stylish fora white 
dress—and is pique ever made with an 
overskirt ¥ 

‘““Which are worn the most for silk 
gackr—basqueg, or half-fitting ?“’ 

Ans. We do not know of any. ‘ Gou- 
raud’s Hair Extractor” is Jargely adver- 
tised, but we know nothing of its results. 

Depends upon the use i¢ is put to. 
Pique ia the proper material for a walk- 
inv-dreas; Victoria lawn for a morning- 
dress; organdy, or white grenadine, for 
dinner-dress ; and (ulle for evening wear. 
Pique is frequently made with an upper 
skirt. 

Basques. 


‘Dean DeworeEst— Please tell me 
something prety, durable, and plain, for 
a rkummer euit, and that would be becom- 
ing to a young lady of nineteen. What 
do you think of pink or buff pique? (1 
can wear either color.) How trimmed? 
I have a black eilk that I intend making 
into a walking-suit, aleo. Could I make 
an overskirt of due silk? and how arrange 
the waist? Loa.” 


Ans, We should recommend buff Pana- 
ma cloth, or, as it ia sometimes called, 
‘*Spanish*’ linen, trimmed with a fine, 
brown alpaca braid, and made with two 
wkirte. 

A blue overskirt would be very pretty 
and uzeful. Make a little ornamental 
bodice of straps, arranged as braces 
acroes the shouldera, and straight front 
and back; the straps composed of ruffles, 
and ruching pinked out. 


“Bette G.""—“ let. Will the inclosed 
sample of Japanese silk he suitable fora 
bridal-dress? and if so, how made and 
trimmed? And if married in the morn- 
ing should she wear a vail, and what 
kind? What style of Jewelry would be 
suitable ? 

‘2d. If there ia but one bridesmaid, 
what would be auitable fur her dress? 
Some rather simple style is desired. 

“3d. How should a bride wear her hair? 


em 42 on 


Seemann pee 


Am emall (5 feet), fair complexion, brown 
hair, and blue eyes, My hair is thick, but 
not very long; my face is round and full. 

‘4th. What would make a pretty bach- 
alik? and how much double-width goods 
would it take?’’ 


Ans. let. Yes. Gored, with a demi- 
train, and trimmed with fringe, and satin 
folds to match. A bonnet (white) would 
be more suitable than a vail with that 
atyle of dreaa. - 

Brides should not wear jewcle, unicss 
it is pearls or diamonda. 

2d. Any light silk would do. - 

8d. Puffed, and in curls. Crimp it in 
front. . 

4th. Black lace, or black or white gren- 
adine, or black silk. — 


“DEAR DemonrstT—1st. Are eacks or 
capes moet worn with suite ? 

“2d. How much per yard would auch 
silk as sample be inthe city? and do you 
think this could be matched ? 

“3d. What ia real Irish poplin? Is this 
sample genuine ? } 

‘*d4th. What wonld be the price of blue 
silk, like this, in New York y 

“Sth. Ifa person is dressing in mourn- 
ing, would it be auitable to wear a whitd& 
sack trimmed with black? If not, what 
would be? 

“6th. What kind of white goods would 
be most suitable for a lady of 35 or 40? 

‘“tth. Are white Marseilles basques to 
be worn this summer?"’ 


Ana. 1st. Basques, capes, and “sailor” 
jackets are used to complete suits; sacks 
arc not fashionably worn. 

21. Perhaps. $2 per yard. 

3d. No. Real Irish poplin ia pure silk. 
This is a very nice material, but it is 
* French’ poplin, and is composed of 
silk and wool. 

4th. $2.50 per yard. 

Bth. Yes, ‘ 

6th. Pique, or Victoria lawn, for house 
wear. 

Tth. With enits? Yes, 


“DEAR DeEmorREst—Ist. What would 
make a nice church-suit for a bride—the 
latter part of September or the firat of 
October? (Means rather limited.) And, 
also, a pretty traveling-suit? 

‘2d. Wouldn't white alpaca make 
rather a handsome evening-drese? and 
could it be worn in good taste to an eve- 
ning or tea party? How make and trim? 
I am of medium size, fair complexion, 
dark brown hair, and dark blue eyes, 

‘*8d. What color will J have my bonnet ? 
Shonld it be white? I will want to wear 
it the coming winter, also. 

**4th. Should light-colored kida be worn 
at all times by a bride—or wonld colors 
to match the suit be handeomest ? 

“Oth. What kind of vail, when white is 
not preferred—and shonld it not he left 
remaining over the face while in church? 

“Gth. Wouldn't a black velvet wrap, 
and a trained dress of rich matcrial be 
handsome for church wear—or would a 
velvet wrap be too heavy for that reason 


of the year (the last of September)? You - 


are already aware that I know but very 
little of the fashionable world. And as I 
am to be married the before-mentioned 
time, and go with my hueband into the 
fashionable world, I would like to make 
& respectable appearance. ERMINIE.” 


Ans. let. Black silk, or a handeome 
made poplin. This would answer for the 
traveling-euit alzo, unless @ serge, cam- 
let, or mohair-alpaca was considered pref- 
erable, as more economical, and neccesary 
to save best. 

2d. Yes. Trim it with white froated 
velvet folds, piped with white satin, and 
white goat's hair fringe. This ix ex- 
tremely becoming, and the second scason 


August, < 


Ans. Certainly. Truthfalness, and the 
inetincts of a kind heart, are as guod a 
a guide to etiquette as booke. If you do 
not wish to go, tell him sv frankly—that 
you have something else you wish to do. 

Not elegantly, but not badly. 

No. 

Well, we guese you are rather a pretty 
girl, with some taste and etyle, considera- 
ble independence, and good-natured, but 
a little careless in’ your habits, and lack- 
ing in the bump of reverence. Isn't that 
80? 


‘“ Dear DemworEst—Plefse tell me how 
I can alter an old wide-striped green and 
black silk dress which has only seven 
breadths in the skirt, if such silks arc 
now worn. 

*Aleo, in making a suit cf black alpaca, 
would a sacque or cape be most suitable 
for a married lady of thirty, and how 
should such a suit be trimmed? Should 
the skirt be made long or short? 

* Will red trimmings be too bright fora 
black lace hat ? and what color kid glover 
shouldI get? A New SuBscniBER.” 


Ans. 1et. Gore it into a plain walking- 
dress, and make a black silk overdress 
to wear with it. 

Qd. A baeque would be better than eith- 
er. Make the skirt walking length, trim 
that, the upper-skirt, and basque with 
ruffies laid in box-plaite with spaces be- 
tween. Bind the ruffles with the same. 
Or, instead of a basque, have a pelerine 
cape with tabs back and front, which 
forms what is calleda ‘‘ skeleton” basqac. 


Mrs. R. D. M.—The.only thing she 
could do would be to have that part of her 
arm enameled; she could have it done 
to last a year, and it would not injare her 
or prove go diaagreeable as enameling 
the face and neck. Still weshould prefer 
to always conceal the arm by the dress. 


you can have it cleaned, and trimmed 
with colors. Gore the skirt. front and 
sides, cut it demi-train, trim it with a fold 
of the velvet, headed with a piping of 
satin round the bottom, shape the sleeves 
closely to the wrist, and trim the waiet en 
To npadour, with velvet, satin, and fringe. 

8d. White. 

4th. To match the suit. 

5th. Black. That is a matter of taste. 

6th. A black silk suit would be best. 


“Dear Demorest—Please inform us 
which would be moet fashionable for a 
Misa of sixtcen—a hat or a bonnet; and 
also, what color is worn the most for 
walking-suite. L. J. F.” 

Ana, Ahat. 

White and atripes, for this month. 

“ Mattie K."°—We do not know of any 
effectual method without injury to the 
skin. 


Tug following letter expresses the feel- 
ings of many active, ambitions girls ; 

* Dean DemorestT—Thronugh the kind- 

ness of a friend, I've been in possession, 
some time, of your nosurpassed Maga- 
zine. Seeing you are 80 kind, giving 
much valuable information, I concluded 
.to write to you to get your opinion on 
business. I’m a girl of great ambition, 
and wish to learn todo businces, and lead 
an active life. 

“Do you think it necessary for a girl to 
work at the millinery trade for months, 
ora year to learn the trade, to be able to 
carry on businces ? 

“Do you think it would be advisable 
to have a store, employ a good milliner, 
and work under her and carry on milli- 
nery? And which requires the most time 
todring to perfection ? 

* Which of the trades would you advise 
a girl to go into? 

“Po you think I could clear expenses 
to rent several rooms in sume flourishing 
town or city, and commence business? 
Where would you advise one to settle? 
How long would it take a gicl to learn the 
ayatem of dressmaking? I'm a girl of 
quick perception, and can sew very well, 
and have a good deal of taste. Don’t you 
think it extortion to be asked $2 to learn 
one to cut by measure?” 


Ans. Yes. We do think it very necee- 
gary. The great trouble with all women 
in, that they expect to earn a livelihood 
at some business of which they know 
little or nothing. 

No. Learn the business you under- 
tnke, yourself. Avoid partnerships, and 
employ a person whom you can control, 
not to whom you will be subordinate. 

It in best to unite the two. 

A flourishing village is best, where you 
could sell millinery goods, trimmings, 
and small wares. Kxstablish a branch of 
Mme. Demorest's pattern business, and 
unite with it dress-making and bonnet- 
making. 


THE following letter is from a young 
lady who ‘has achieved a sewing-machine, 
and will, undoubtedly, sometime obtain 
a plano through the Magazine: 


“DearR DEMOREST — Yesterday I re- 
ceived my Bartram & Fanton sewing- 
machine. Accept my sincere thanks. I 
do not know how to work it yet, but 
hope soon to work as well ae the pereon 
who sewed the eamples you sent. The 
machine is in the best of order. I also 
received the diamond needles. Iam very 
much pleased with them. The Magaziucs 
have all come regularly. 

“IT will try and get up another Club 
next year. MaaaieE.” 


to wear white linen cuffs in mourning, 
especially in warm weather. 


“Dear DemorEstT—Iet. Will you please 
tell me if a Swiss muslin would be nice 
for a bride? How made and trimmed? 

““Qd. Should a bride, when recciving 
calls, accompany her guests to the door 
of the room, or should she not rise from 
the chair? 

** 3d. Can the cake remain on the table in 
the reception-room. or mustit be brought 
from another room when needed ? 

“4th. If, from scruples or prejudice, 
wine can not be used during these wed- 
ding calla, what can take the place of it? 

“Sth. Should the same dress be worn 
receiving calls as at the first appearance 
at church ? CARRIE.” 

Ans. 1et. Organdy muslin would be 
better, but elther would do. Make it 
long, with puffed sleeves and open French 
waist. Trim it with ruffics and Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

2d. She may rise when receiving adicux, 
but she mfst not go to the door. 


‘* WASHINGTON. 

“Dean DeMorest—I want to know 
what excuse I shall offer to a gentleman 
when [ do not care to accept every invita- 
’ , tion to accompany him to the theater, or 
other place of amusement, but would like 
to go sometimes. And shall I, on my re- 
turn from a place of amusement, express 
my pleasure during the evening, or thank 
him for his kindnega ? 

“Do you think I write very badly’ and 
do you think it necessary for me to attend 
writing-school ? i 

‘*T have heard that a body’s character 
or disposition ia ehown by her hand- 
writing. Can you tell me anything about 
mine? 

“Now if yoo will anewer me, I will 
promise not to trouble you again until 


next time. Yours, &c. 8d. It may remain in the reception- 
* Miss A. T."’ | room, if only one room is used. 
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for making calls, but a reception dress 
should be made very long, while a silk 
dress or sult, walking lenzth, is the most 
proper for wearing to church. 


would make a handsome and inexpensive 
riding-habit. 


of the lady so that she may be on his 
right. 


or mohair; or, if something darker was 
required, a fine hair-striped black and 
white Japanese poplin, trimmed with ruf- 
fles of the same bound with black. 


through your next Monruiy what will 
clean white mohair. 
mohair dress to a'supper last evening and 
got the trailsoiled. There are no spots on 
it of any kind, it is only dusty. . 


** MoURNING.’ —It is perfectly proper 


4th. Lemonade. 
Sth. No. The same dress may be worn 


“NM. J.°—Dark green Empress cloti 


The gentleman always rides to the &/t 


** Cona.""—Buff or pearl-colorea poplin. 


* Dean DemorEst—Picase Iet me know 


I wore my white 


‘* TTATTIE.”’ 
Ans. Get a piece of fine lump magnesia, 


rub over the soiled part, and lay it away. 


In a day or so take it out and brush it all 


off thoroughly. The dust will come off 


with the magnesia. 


Tne following letter is from a yonng 
lady who has received a watch for a pre- 
mium and is very much pleaeed with it: 


“Dean DeEMoREST—The watch camc 
to hand in good ordcr on the 15th inst. It 
iz all I could wish for in respect to quality 
and nealness, and I tender my sincere 
thanks for your promptnces and kindness 
in sending it. Your establishment is un- 
doubtedly no fiction, but founded on a 
good and true basis. All of my subscribers 
are highly pleased with their Magazines 
and premiums. As for myecif, I could 
not get along withont it, for I find it is 
a sure guide in all things pertaining to 
fashion, and thus ie a very important cle- 
ment in the United States now. I have 
had so Httle trouble and such good suc- 
ceea in raising this, my first club, I will 
endeavor to try again, some time soon, 
and send you more subscribers to your 
very valuable Magazine. ANNIE.” 


“Dean DemorEST—IIow shall I make 
pique dresses for a little boy fourteen 
months old—gored of course, but should 
they be hich or low necked, long or short 


sleeves —what for an outer garment? If 


a sack, should it be long or short? 

* Tlow shall I make and trim a heavy 
black eilk dress ? 
overdresses, paniers, XC. 
well made plain ? 

*‘ TIow should a suit of drab grenadine 
be made for a young lady, and how trim- 
mcd ? 

**T want to get white curtaing for a par- 
lor—not too expensive ones. Arc those 
of Nottingham lace considered nice—pret- 
tier than embroidered muslin ones?” 


Ans. ist. Low-necked, short sleeves, 
short sack. 

@. Certainly. Gore and train it hand- 
somely, and finish with arash made of a 
profusion of short loops and ends. 

ad. Ruffle it with the same, and bind 

and trim with green silk. Complete the 
suit with cape or sailor jacket. 
_ 4th. No. It would be a matter of taste 
only, neither being adapted for parlor use, 
except in the country, where fashion and 
style are Jess arbitrary. 


‘Dean Demonest—I eaw the ‘ Ilype- 
rion Curlers’ advertieed in your Maga- 
zine. Iow do they curl the har? My 
hair is very short—could I uge them? 
What kind would I want? 

* What kind of a eect of jewelry can I get 
for $10 or $15, and what style would be 
becoming to a dark complexion ¢ 


Will it look 


Iam heartily sick of 


‘Can a bonnet be worn with short hair? 


Does it look well? 


i.” 


Ans. “No, 1” are what you won'd re- 


quire, and you could use them upcn short 
hair very nicely. 


Qu. A pretty onyx set could he got for 


the second eum mentioned, which would 
be becoming to your complexion. 


3d. IIat would be better—a pretty 


round hat of black lace, which are so 
fashionable this season. 


We must close the Club for this issuc 


with the following curious letter. which 
shows that the missionary rpisit does not 
quench the love of this world's vanitics : 


“ Dear DeMonrst— A lady friend going 


such a good cause. 


to Japan as a missionary wishes me to 
get her a pair of palpitating pads—nice 
ones. I think you have them; and. if 
you'll allow me to suggest, it’s a good op- 
portunity for you to contribute your mike 
toward the wardrobe outfit of the ref 
sacrificing young lady who goes out on 
Must have them to- 
day, sure. Anything clse in the line of 
ladies’ trinkets that your good ladies wish 
to contribute, I will receive and forward. 
“J. 0." 


With the “ pads" were gent as contri- 


butions to the “good canse “a ** bustle,” 
sets of hair curlers, a package of Lily 
Bloom, package of Ioseate Bloom, a per- 
fame packet, etc., all of which were re- 
ceived by the young Jady, and thankfully 
acknowledged. We rather guess that 
young missionary intends to astonish the 
natives. 


PROFOSED SUGGESTIVE FAS6il- 


IONS FOR LADI&S. 


Tor THE SummMeER or 166). 


IE Cornucopia this is named. 
A turban very justly famed 

To August pic-nics, all agree, 
Or for the country husking-bee. 


~ 
INS killing etyle for Misees see— 

Of autninn fruits—termed Cap-a-pte, 

Will in September hold its sway, | 

As leaves and flowers have hac their 
day. : 
(To be continued.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL Desien, No. 6. 


Wri A 
WITH OUT-BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


THE design for this villa, together with 
the out-buildings and grounds, etc., were 
prepared by, and executed some time back 
under the supervision of T. F. Thomas, arch- 

itect, 41 Fulton street, Brooklyn. It is 
one armong the many fast-increasing speci- 
mens of beautifully suburban architecture 
that is continually springing up and im- 
provirag various localities vicinal to New 
York «nd Brooklyn. 

The interior arrangement of the house, 
as shown by the plan, affords ample accom- 
modation for a family of ordinary size, liv- 
ing in a condition of simple and elegant 
refinement. It will be seen at a glance 
that the continuity of the various apart- 
ments are in correct and convenient juxta- 
position. The parlor, library, sitting and 
dining rooms, with the conservatory, are 


L/BRARY 
44x 12 


Sitrine Room 
18x15 


PARLOR 
22,6 %/6.6 


all arranged with due regard of their relations 
one with the other. From the formal and 
fashionable conventionalities of the parlor, you 
can retire to the adjoining library for study 
and repose, or through the hall-way seek the 
social converse of the sitting-room, where the 
family gatherings generally take place, and 
where all meet during the moments of relaxa- 
tion and leisure. Adjoining and convenient to 
this, through a short passage, is the dining- 
room. This passage communicates through a 
door with the back staircase, making direct 
access to the dining-room, at all times, from the 
various parts of the house, simple and conve- 
nient. As will be seen, the dining-room. con- 
nects by wide folding glass doors with the 
conservatory, which is filled with rare, exotic 
and indigenous plants. This desirable arrange- 
ment adds greatly to the social conviviality of 
the apartment by giving at all.seasons of the 
year—and more especially in the dark, gloomy 
vy 
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VILLA, WITH OUT-BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


days of mid-winter—an aspect of vernal sweet- 
ness and beauty that is pleasantly delightful, 
and in every respect enhancing to the value 
of such an apartment. ; 

In the front entrance hall, the principal 
stairs leading to second story are constructed 
entirely of black walnut, in a neat and elegant 
style of workmanship. The richly wrought 
paneled newel supports a bronze statuette of 
the god Mercury, holding high above his head 
a blazing gas-jet, encircled by an elegant, beau- 
tifully wrought globe of cut and ground 
glass. 

The taste of the owner has adorned the walls 
and ceilings with rich and appropriate designs 
of fresco decorations. The cornices and cen- 
ters ure delicately tinted and touched with 
gold. The walls are hung with pictures from 
the best masters. The style of the furniture, 


‘tapestry, carpets and decorations of the various 


apartments are all in harmony, giving to each 
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an air of fitness and expression of purpose 
at all times desirable. 

The bay-window of the sitting-room is 
more deeply recessed than usual, and is pro- 
vided on the inside with shutter-blinds fold- 
ing back into boxes, and giving the whole 
expanse of the window for the transmis- 
sion of light. The remaining windows are 
mostly closed with inside rolling blinds, 
which slide into air-tight boxes in the wall 
and prevent the transmission of cold air to 
the room. These are found to be conve- 
nient, occupy but little space, work well, 
and give all the satisfaction that could be 
desired. 7 

Under the sitting-room and library are 
the kitchen and laundry apartments. These 

| are well lighted and ventilated. They con- 
_| tain all the modern improvements. A large 
| pantry has a dumb-waiter communicating 
with the waiter’s pantry above, adjoining 
the dining-room. A staircase in front, un- 
der the principal stairs, communicates with 


_ the main hall, for convenience in answering 


_ the front-door bell. 

The attic contains three servants’ rooms, one 
of which is in the tower over the bath-room, all 
forming in the whole a pleasing and interesting 
Villa Residence—a fair evidence of how much 
can be done within a small and limited space, 
where the proprietor has the taste and the dis- 
position to make the most of the means at hand. 
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TURKISH COURT LIFE. 


A SERIES of letters from Constantinople, re- 
cently published in the Perseveranza of Milan, 
contains some interesting information about 
Turkish court life:—“‘ Though the interior of 
a harem is still, notwithstanding the spread of 
European nbdtions among the Turks, strictly 
closed to all male visitors, the society of foreign 
ladies is eagerly sought by the wives of all the 
higher functionaries. The rooms they occupy, 
even in the wealthiest houses, are low and 
dark, and furnished in very bad taste, chicfly 
owing to the mania of the Turkish women 
for tawdry ornaments from Vienna or Paris. 
By the side of the finest specimens of Oriental 
art may frequently be seen a vase of common 
Bohemian glass, with dusty wax flowers, which 
they prize more highly than many beautiful 
ornaments of their native manufacture. The 
same is the case with their dress, which is 
a caricature of the fashions of Paris. They have 
discarded the velvet jacket and trowsers for 
stays, shiny boots, long trains, and immense 
chignons. It has also become the fashion to 
Jearn music, and a teacher on the piano-forte (of 
course a lady) has made a fortune by giving les- 
sons in the harems. Another fashion is to have 
their portraits taken. Their favorite artist is 
an English woman. Some time ago this lady 
was commissioned to paint a full-length portrait 
of one of the sultanas. The sultana was short 
and stout, and Miss Curtis painted her accord- 
ingly. This gave great offense. However, the 
sultana grew stouter; so that at the end of 
twelve months the portrait was almost unrecog- 
nizable. Miss Curtis was then requested to 
paint the picture again, and it is now nailed 
up to the ceiling of the harem.” 
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AUGUST AND FLOWERS, 


“The sixth was August, being rich ar- 

rayed 

‘In garment all of gold down to the 
‘ground ; 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 

Forth by the lily hand, the which was 
crowned 

With cara of corn, and full her hand 
was found.” 


AvuausT derives its name from 
Augustus Cesar, to whom it was 
dedicated, in honor of his being 
proclaimed Consul in this month. 
It was also called Seztilis, or the 
sixth month. The Anglo-Saxons 
call it Arn-monath, or Barn-mo- 
nath, in reference to the harvest- 
time, when the barns are overflow- 
ing with tho products of the har- 
vest. 

The emblems of this month are 
a wreath ‘of wheat, barley, and 
oats, encircling a branch of purple 
plums; for now both fruits and 
grains are ripe, and if we lift up 
our eyes and look upon the fields, 
wo see that they are indeed “ white 
nlready to harvest.” The month 
of August finds our gardens in a 
triumphal blaze of glory. Each 
brilliant flower seems to compete 
with its neighbor in the brightness 
of its coloring or the sweetness of 
its perfume. Now we are fully re- 
paid for the care and culture be- 
stowed in the preceding months 
by the glorious harvest we reap. 

“ Bedding-out plants” are in the 
height of their beauty, and it is the 
most desirable season ta strike cut, 
tings of them for our window-gar- 
dens inthe winter. Cuttings strike 
much more quickly when the plant 
is in full bloom, for then it is in its 
most vigorous stato. Select a cut- 
ting of the new growth, with what 
gardeners term a “heel,” which 
means a bit of the old wood. In- 
serted in pure sand, and kept well 
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August, 


mom, Nemophillas, and Eschschol- 
zia, will undoubtedly all live 
through the winter, often without 
any protection ; but if there is little 
snow, a handful of straw, ora bough 
of evergreen, will secure their lives. 

Cuttings of Oleanders, Cacti, Hy- 
drargeas, and many other plants, 
will flower sooner and better if 
taken late in the season. ‘They con- 
tain more nourishment, and conse- 
quently strike root sooner. Peonies 
should not be suffered to remain 
over tlrree years in the same spot 
of ground, as they greatly exhaust 
tho soil, und require room for their 
increasing offsets. Any time this 
month, whien it is wet and cloudy, 
they can be moved. 

All Bulbs, intended to be moved, 
should be raised from the ground 
as soon as their stems are decayed. 
If not, they will form new root- 
fibers, and also the germ of next 
year’s flowers, and moving them 
will greatly injure their blossoms 
for another year. 


Weeds, in gravel-walks, are a 


great nuisance; but if gas-tar is 
used they will entirely disappear. 
Tho gravel is first rolled, the gas- 
tar applied with a brush, and then 
another coat of gravel thinly scat- 
tered over it. It forms a hard 
and impenetrable compound, which 
neither grass nor weeds can grow 
through, and the frost can not 
crumble it. 

August is the best season for 
budding roses. Budding is the in- 
sertion of a bud taken from one 
tree or bush, and inserted into the 
bark of another plant, usually of 
the same species or genera, though 
sometimes different species of the 
natural family can be successfully 
grafted into another species. 

The difference between budding 
and grafting is, that in the former 
operation a bud, which is simply a 


wetted, it will strike root very |scion in embryo, is used; and in 


quickly ; and in a few days can be 
transplanted into a good, loamy 


the latter, a cutting, or, as it is tech- 
nically termed, a scion, is inserted 


soil, and by November it will bea | into the stock or stem which is to 


fresh, healthy plant. The bedding- 


out geraniums treated thus will | 


blossom all winter, and well repay 
the cultivator. 

It is not too late to sow perenni- 
als for next year’s blooming. Can- 
terbury-bells, Campanulas, Pinks of 
all kinds, Digitalis, and Delphini- 
ums may now be sown, and, if 
shaded from noonday heat, and 
well watered, they will soon germi- 
nate. The following spring they 
can be transplanted, and will bloom 
finely. 

Hardy annuals can be sown the 
last of the month to great advan- 
tage, for they will bloom early in 
the succeeding summer. Catch- 
flies, Collinsias, Candytuft, Fryssi- 


be grafted. 

Budding or grafting tools can 
be purchased at any horticultural 
store ; but, if one has any ingenuity, 
he can manufacture them for him- 
self. An old razor, well-sharpened, 
will answer the purpose of the 
knife; and the handle of an old 
tooth-brush can be scraped down to 
a sharp, smooth, wedge-like instru- 
ment, for laying back the bark. 

Seléct a smooth part of the stock 
or stem which you desire to bud, 
and choose the side least exposed 
to the sun; make a horizontal cut 
across the bark through to the 
wood, but no deeper ; from the cen- 
ter of this straight cut make another 
of a similar kind, but perpendicu- 


larly downward, an inch, or a little 
more if the bud is large. These 
two cuts will form a figure like a 


T, and must only go through the 


bark. Then cut off the bud—or, as 
it is technically termed, the shield 
—-first cutting off the leaf, but leav- 
ing a part of the leaf-stalk. The 
bud, or shield, must be cut off care- 
fully, but at one stroke. 

The accompanying diagram may 
give a better idea of this simple 
process. Figures a and b represent 
a portion of stem from which the 
bud is sliced ; c represents the bud 
after it is cut off and the leaf re- 
moved. The portion of wood re- 
maining upon it must be carefully 
pared off, but it is essential that a 
smal] shaving should be left at the 
back of the bud. When the bud 
is well prepared, take your ivory 
wedge and turn back the edges of 
the cut made in the stock you 
would bud, so that it will resemble 
figure d, and insert tho bud close to 
the wood, and between it and the 
turned-back bark. Cut off the top 
of the shield in the direction of the 
line marked ¢, and fit the upper 
part of the shield accurately and 
closely to the cross cut in the stock, 
for on this close contact of the two 
barks the success of the operation 
principally depends. 

You must now lay 
. down the turned-back 
=~ bark over the shield, 
j and, with a bit of yarn 
or of bass, bind it down, 
leaving the point of the 
budclear. Figure e re- 
presents the shield in 
the stock previous to its 
being bound. ‘Strips of 
adhesive-plaster often 
succeed better than the 
fyarn or bass. If the 
weather is very warm 
"and dry, a handful of 
damp moss should be loosely tied 
over all, leaving, as before, the 
point of the bud exposed. In about 
a month or six wecks the ties may 
be removed; and, to throw the 
whole strength of the plant into 
the bud, all shoots must be cut off, 
and all suckers carefully eradicated. 
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By budding, you may produce seve- 
ral kinds of roses on one plant; 


-and it is now generally acknow)- 


edged that all roses bloom finer, 
and last longer, when budded on 
common roses. The cinnamon-rose 
is an excellent stock for the more 
delicate roses. 

If you are not successful in your 
first attempt at budding roses, try 
again, for you will surely succeed. 
Every lady can soon learn to bud 
her own roses, and can cultivate a 
pink, white, crimson, yellow, and 
scarlet rose on the same bush. 

Chinese Chrysanthemums, which 
add so much to the beauty of our 
October and November gardens, 
can now be layered, to produce 
small plants for the house. Choose 
the strong, central shoots; and, as 
the stems of these plants break very 
easily, you must peg down the 
shoots their whole length on the 
ground, and notch or slightly twist 
the stem at the part to be layered, 
which should not be more than 
three or four inches from the end. 

A three-inch pot, filled with rich, 
sandy loam, should be sunk rim- 
deep in the soil to receive the layer. 
Secure the layer into the pot with 
a stiff hair-pin, cover the surface of 
the pot with wet moss, which must 
be kept well dampened, and the 
soil in the pot must be moist. 
About the middle of September, 
when the pot is well filled with 
roots, cut off the connection be- 
tween the layer and the parent- 
plant, and put them into pots of one 
size larger, keeping them shaded 
for a few days. 

Chrysanthemums are gross feed- 
ers, and require a plentiful supply 
of liquid manure; but, as you de- 
sire to dwarf these layers, you 
should not apply stimulants until 
the buds appear—then you may 
give it as often as twice a week. 

In this month, water must be 
given with an unsparing hand if 
the clouds refuse it. Liquid ma- 
nures will greatly improve the flow- 
ering of Curnations, Geraniums, 
Asters, Stocks, and indeed the 
whole tribe of annuals. So we 
must water, weed, train, stake, and 
tie up wherever it is needed; for 
although you may have a goodly 
show of flowers, yet the least unti- 
diness will spoil the appearance of 
the whole scene.. 

Flowers are refining in their in- 
fluence. No one can cultivate a 
garden and not receive benefit from 
the occupation, both physically and 
mentally. 

‘Ah! who that has an eye to eee, 

A heart to feel. a tongue to bless, 


Can ever undelighted be a 
With Nature's magic loveliness? 
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THE ILLEGAL MARRIAGE; 
OR, 
Crcy Monraan’s TRIAL. 


BY HON, EVELYN ASHBY, 


{NotTe.—Thousands of our readers, residents 
of Central Georgia, will thank us for placing be- 
fore thein an accurate narrative of the Echacon- 
nee Tragedy. When this case was under judl- 
cial investigullon, as the residents of Bibb County 
are well aware, It was surrounded by a halo of 
mystery which the most experienced detectives 
failed to penetrate or dispel; and, although the 
person accused of the murder was released for 
want of suflicicnt evidence to convict, to this day 
many Georgians doubt the Innocence of the sus- 
pected party. Fortunately, the mystery which 
occasioned these doubts Is now explalned, and 
the narrative will be perused with avidity, 
not only by Georgians, but by the public gen 
erally ; for, although a record of real life, it pos- 
sesses all the clements of a romance.—Eps.]} 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ERCHACONNER TRAGEDY. 


Avont the middie of autumn one can find few 
climates more agreeable than that of the middle 
connties of Georgina and Alabaina. During the 
day the alr is warm and pleasant; asoft purplish 
haze hangs over the landscape; and the eve- 
nings are superb. 

Italy can not boast of more gorgeous sunscts 
than ‘ose of the Georgian middle counties. The 
twilight is long, and blends slowly with the 
moonlight, which silvers the sandy soll, and sets 

-out the dark pines tin bold relief. 

Near the swamps which border upon some 
ereck there isa peculiar and indescribable charm 
fn these moonlight evenings. The senses seem 
steeped in the perfume of roses and magnolias, 
while from.the dark woods come the songs of 
the mocking-bird, as sweet and varied as those 
of the European nightingale, 

But here, as clsewhere, Nature has various 
moods, Sometimes the sun goes down a blood- 
red disk behind a vail of haze, in which, an hour 
later, the somber crescent moon Js seen atove 
the pines. The alr is heavy and oppressive, 
while the songs of the mocking-blrd are ex- 
changed for the piping of frogs and the plalnative 
notes of the whippowll. 

This state of the atmosphere Js particularly ob- 
served along the Echaconnee—a stream bordered 
with dank, heavy swamps, home of the alllgator 
and deadly moccasin—which runs through and 
forms a part of the dividing line between the 
counties of Bibb, Crawford, and Tlouston., At 
such tines a presentiment of trouble—a nameless 
feeling of coming ill—secms a the at- 
mosphere, having a wonderfully depressing cffect 
upon the mind, 

On anlyht like this, some few years ago, Mr. 
William Stannard—a man of five and thirty, and 
@ large planter in the County of Houston—sat 
on the verarda of his house, slowly puffing his 
Havana in the shadow of a large magnolia, Very 
quiet he sat, moving only now and then when he 
indolently took the clzar from his mouth and 
blew out a Jong cloud of smoke, 

Perhaps Mr. or Colonel Stannard was not a 
“very handsome man,” yet there was something 
very striking in his appearance. Tall and slight 
as his frame appeared, it was muscular and conm- 

act, while his shoulders seemed to grow in 
Breadth upon you. Great muscular power was 
concealed bencath the luzy grace of his ninanner, 

is hazel eyes were placid and kindly, his 
brown mustache and Imperial Alled all defects 
of outline. aud his hand was small and white 
enough for alady, Sitting there under his own 
vine and fig-tree, he looked exactly what he was 
—a man of travel and of culture—a_ wealthy 
planter—a man satisfied with himself and the 
world. 

But on this night his mind was unusually de- 
pressed. A mist was gathering over the valley, 
and as his eyes turned toward the belt of woods 
marking the Echaconnee line, he saw the half- 
obscured new moon slowly drooping behind the 

ines. The stars were hidden, and, In the dim 
ight, the fire on his cigar threw fitful circies 
about his chair. 

Presently the cigar was forgotten, and fancy 
carried away his soul. A vision had come to 
him—a vision of the sweet girl he loved, Cecilia 
Morgan! Beautitul Cecy Morgan! Why had 
-she come to haunt him when nearly overpowered 
fu his struggle to forget her? Had he not given 
her up to another?) Was he not reconciled to 
the thought of her being Alfred Guerry's wife ? 
No; It was useless to deccive himself—he loved 
her still. It was madness to think of her. 

At that very moment was another in agony of 
doubt and fear, At that moment Cecy Morgan 
was kneeling beside her bed, In the old house 
beyond the creek, clutching the coverlet In het 
hand, and—thinking of him. But, just parted 
with her betrothed, she had come to pray away 

‘her doubts. She wished to love Alfred Guerry 
—she had promised to be his wife: but she knew 
that she loved another. Stannard could not love 
her, she thought, and she would make Alfred a 
good wife. 


The air grew damp and heavy. A southerly 
wind was rising, which, sighing through the 
trees, made the night stu) more uncomfortable, 
Throwlng away his cigar after one long puff, he 
paused to watch the parabola of light until It 
ended lia bed of garden violets, and shone like 
a glow-worm among the leaves, 

e retired, but only to ind his slumber broken 
and uncasy. A ense of impending Mi hung 
heavy on his mind, Throughout the Tong abet: 
it seemed to him, he was rolling and tossing 
about, but neargnorning he was suddenly roused 
with a vague consclousness that somebody was 
calling him, 

That it was not a cream he soon learned, for 
he spring out of bed as he heard a sharp “hal 
loa" at the eats: and ® quick * rat-tat-tat” upon 
it with a stick, 

Throwing up the window, he saw through the 
darkness of the morning the dim outline of a 
man on horscback, 

“What Is it?” he called quickly. 

* Please go up to Echaconnee, sir. The old 
man iz—™ 

A gust of wind slanmmed the blind in his face, 
and he barely caught the word * doctor,” as the 
horseman disappeared, 

"That was Morgan's man,” he mused, hur- 
riedly throwing on his clothes; “it was Ogle- 
ae volee—l wonder what ly wrong on the 
uli. 

In !ess than half an hour he was galloping 
down the road. Passing the last patch of woods, 
his horse shied, and, looking around, he caught 
ainere glimpse of two men sinking down behind 
afallen tree. In asecond, the numes of Alfred 
Guerry and old Abner Hawks came into his 
mind, Was tt really they, aud at such an hour, 
in such a place? Ne turned his horse quickly 
Inte the wood, but saw no one. Jt was day- 
break, but stil! dark and stormy, when he ar- 
rived at Morgan’s house. Halfa dozen hounds 
oneness his call, and amid their neuise a negro 
spoke. 

* What's the matter?” Stannard asked 
quickly, 

The yelping of the dogs prevented him hearing 
the reply. Two negro men were by the door, 
but too terrified to speak. Stannard pushed 
open the door to the ‘eft, and a dreadful sight 
mct his gaze. 

Lying upon the bed, shouting or talking inco- 
herently, and wildly swingiug his arnis about, 
was old Morgan, lis ghastly face covered with 
blood, his hands gashed and bleeding. 

With a quick glance Stannard took In the de- 
tails ot the room, observing many signs of a 
struggle. One window was broken, the chairs 
were in confusion, the Inner door hung by one 
hinge, while spots of blood were plentiful about 
the floor, 

Squatted In the corners were the house-ser- 
vants, wailing loudly ; and at the foot of the 
bed knecled the old man’s daughter, Cecitta—a 
a of one and twenty, and of uncommoa 

eauty, 

Stannard was shocked at her appearance. She 
did not seem to recognize him. 

“Oh, Cecy! for Heaven's sake tell me—tell 
me, Cecy—who las—has—” 

He paused abruptly as he saw she heeded not 
his words, Seeing the terrified condition of all, 
he caught one of the old man's hands, 

“Why, Morgan,” he said, holding firmly upon 
the hand, “whiatis the matter? Bequiet, won't 

rou?! 

At the sound of his volce Morgan ceased strug- 
ing. and turned bis head a little on one side, us 
ftrying to catch the tone again, 

“Don't you know me, Morgan? Speak to 
me. Look up, a little,” 

Slowly the wounded man opened his eyes, but 
it was some time before he seemed to be con- 
scious, Stannard spoke ugain : 

* My dear old frlend! Do look at mea minute, 
Doa't you know me?” 

The wild cyes turned full upon him now, and 
a look of recognition was apparent. With a few 
convulsive pushes Morgan tured his breast, dts- 
playing a mass of bloody wounds, 

* See, boy—see, my boy—" 

He gurgled out the words, and looked at Stan- 
nard, who started back at the horrid sight. 

*Good Heaven, Morgan! who has done this? 
Who could have done it?” 

Grasping his throat with one hand, and gasping 
for breath, the old man pointed to his daughter. 

*She—my boy—she—” 

A rush of blood choked him for a moment, 
and Stannard’s eves followed the gaunt finger. 
Miss Morgan watched intently. 

*She—she has—has been—my—death,” sald 
the old man, with great difficulty. 

With a wail of despair, Miss Morgan fell to 
the floor, Stannard sprang to her side, pu-hing 
against Doctor Trippe, who was just entering, 
after being a silent witness tothis painful seene,. 

Carrying Cecy to her room, Stanuard returned 
to find that Hfe was extinct. . 

“A bad business,” sald Trippe, who was cx- 
amining the wounds, 

“Horrible! horrible!" Stannard replied, 
throwing himself upona lounge. Ina semi-con- 
scious state he watched the physician probe and 
measure the wOuuds. At length Trippe turued 
from his work. 

“A sad case, Stannard.” he said, stroking his 
beard; “but I feared it long ago.” 

* Jt is snd, doctor, but F can not believe It.” 

* Believe what, Stannard 2?” Trippe asked. 

“You heard what Morgan said? 1 can never 
believe she—that Miss Morgan—” 

The sentence was not completed, for Stannard 
spring to his fect and looked toward the door, 

rippe turned also, and there, before them, look- 
fig like a ghost ora marble statuc, stood Cecelia 
Morgan, accused of murder. 


“My dear Miss Morgan, this is no 
you now; come, ict me help you back, 

“But, doctor, I want very much to know, for 
I have a particular—a particular—” 

Once more she passed her haud slowly across 
her brow, © gesture that was inexpressibly pain- 
ful to the men before her 

* Doctor,” she continued, ‘‘dotell me; I've a 
rors particular reason for wishing to know the 
truth.” 

* poor girl!” said Trippe, .n an undertone: 
“the shock has been tou much for her. Her 
nind js wandering.” 

They took her gently by the arms, and, half 
supporting her, walked toward the door; but 
she saw the body, covered over with the sheet, 
and knew the worst. With a touching cry, she 
sank unconscious at thelr fect. 

Once more Stannard carried her out In his 
arins, and, leaving the doctor by her side, ran 
for water. Crowding about the doora were the 
plantation negroes, ae thelr pecullar wan— 
us terrible as that of the Greek weepers—while 
down on the hearth, almost in the ashes, the 
house-gtrl crouched like a frightened hare. 

It was with difficulty that the water was ob- 
tained: but, snatching the bow! froma mainmy's 
hand, he run back to Miss Morgan's room. He 
was about to sprinkle her face, when Trippe 
checked hin, 

* Never mind that now, she’s reviving a little. 
Come in heres I want to—to—" > Trippe started 
cn, Stannard following, and paused by Morgan s 


ant 
“JT want to 
*that—that—’ 

Ogletree, the overseer, interrupted the cxpla- 
nation, 

* IT came into sce if I] could help you any.” 

“1 don't know as you can, Ogletree 3 not just 
now, Have you sent for any one?” 

“T saw one of Carrol’s boys, and told him 
there’s been an accident at our house. I didu't 
like tastell him the truth.” 

"You are right. On second thought you may 
send for Simmons, He'll have to hold an in- 
quest; and you might—” 

A noise at the gate interrupted the doctor's re- 
mark. Stannurd went to the window, 

"TL believe Ratvorn tx here, Trippe. Yes, here 
comes Carrol, too. Bad news travels fast In the 
country, doctor. I don’t think you'll have to 
send for any one,” 

* Perhaps not,” Trippe answered thoughtful- 
Ir. “On the whole, Ogictree, you may go for 
Simmons. Ask him to stop at my house when 
he comes by.” 

Ogletree went out, showing in the newcomers, 
Stannard Joined them Jn the Mning-room. Sud- 
denly Trlppe broke In upon his stery. 

“Carrol, do you know $f Simmons Is at 
hone?” 

**L believe so, doctor; he was yesterday. One 
of his boys has a wife at my place, and when he 
went home this morning he seen you riding by 
at the crack of day. I auspiciuned that Morgan 
was sick, so rid over, and—” 

Trippe turned his back to cut short the story, 
Stannard was again beginning to tell all he 
knew, when the ductor called huni, 

“1 forgot to give you a word of caution, Stan- 
nard, There’a no curbing pone eu know, 50 
we must say nothing about—" nod toward 
Miss Morgan's chaniber -or pleted the remark. 

* Certainly not, doctor—by no means.” 

**T only feared an juadvertent remark which a 
word mnight prevent.” 

The neighbors came in rapidly, the women 
taking possession of the house, Leaving the 
first torepcat the story, Stannard went to the 
fatal room and sat by the fire. Despite the hard 
character Morgan had borne, his death was re- 

etted by all. He lad been a second father to 
Stannard. Preseatly Trippe touched his shoul- 
d 


explain to you,” Trippe began, 


er. 
“I'm obliged to go home foratime, Stannard ; 
you can stay 2?" 

* Yea—that is, Pl ride home and come back.” 

“Don't be long, Stannard—we must see to 
Miss Morgan, you know.” 

“Ofcourse, of course,” Stannard answered ab- 
rently. 

“She's better now,” Trippe continued ; ‘keep 
the negroes quict and we'll fix it all right.” 
“Yes, we'll fix it—all right! all right!" 
Trippe smiled at Stannard’s abstracted man- 


ner. 

“T helleve he is wandering, teo,” Trippe sald 
to himsclf, as he crossed to the group of men. 

“Tit see Simmons when he comed by,” he 
began abruptly, “and we'll fix the inquest at two 
o'clock.” 

* Suppose yeu make it twelve o'clock, Jf It's 
all the same to you,” Carrel suggested. 

“Very good; say twelve, then, I sald two 
because I wanted to take a bit of sleep mican- 
while; but n> matter.” 

“Is the settlement unhealthy, doctor?" 

* By no means, Carrol; ou the contrary, it is 
uncommonly nent l was up with Roper's 
wifce—she hasa fine see 

* This it is" mused Stannard, as he sat with 
folded arms by the smouldering fire, ‘Thus it 
Ig that the young come on the stage and the old 
step from tt, Who can tell the future of tins 
young actor, who-e coniting is thusanngunced !” 

His reverle was broken by hearing Frappe 
mount his horse. He ran out in time to sce the 
doctor's thorgughbred give two cr three spirited 
bounds, then strike away in a swinging gallop, 

* That horse is two wild for a doctor—even a 
heavy-weight like Trippe,” he said, mounting 
hisown filly and starting after his friend. 

Down the hill, along the muddy bottom, 
across the hit of corduroy leadimg tothe bridge, 
he slowly rode, checking his horse still more as 
he came to the bridge itself. 


place for | the water and his bod 


-—— -—- 


, lying across a cotton- 
wood Ry—was Doctor Fripper : 

To spring down, to raise the wounded head, 
to find the heart throbbing feebly, was the work 
ofa moment, Lite secmed fast ebbing away, 
Pulling the body from the creek, Stannard 
wevied his own coats about It, then rode back 
or help, 

In five minutes a party of whites and blacks 
were hurrving down the read. They sprang 
from the bridge, and again Stannard bert over 
the body. The men gathcred sround tu silence 
and swe, 

“ZT found him so,” sald Stannard, pointing ; 
: nls feet in the water—his head down upon that 

nat, 

*Thar'’s no signs of a fight here—his horse 
Dist have shicd and throw'd him.” 

ia ots you are right, Barton. Wonder 
what could have started him there” 

The devil's In that 
Alken, thar, heer'd me tell the 


“Any thing or nothing. 

beast, any how. 

doctor a Vother day that that horse ‘ud be the 

yous h af him, Don't you remember what I suid, 
ra: 

* Yes; you said you knew him cf old, and—” 

“Told him about the brute’s throwing a@ man 
in Macon, killin’ 'm’s dead’s a—door nail,” 

* Broke his neck chort off,” muttered Aiken in 
response, 

“Come, come, boys—bear a hand, now,” said 
Stannard, * Let's get the ductor to my house. 
You must use my coats for a litter till I can scud 
back blankets.” 

They raised the heavy body above the ral 
the unconscious head rolling from side to side. 

* Easy with him, boys—easy," suid Stannard, 
As Thppes head struck the rail. Take care 
there, Dick! what the deuce are you dving?” 
be continued, in no gentle tone, 

Just then a negro stripped off his own coat 
aud gave It to Stannard, who was shaking with 
cold. 

No, no, Aleck, keep your coat." 

“Do take it, Mars’ William. 1 kin stand de 
cold better’n you kin.” 

The boy's earnest face touched him.  Stan- 
nard was ever considerate of the feelings of the 
legroes, and a kind master, He saw a refusal 
would be misunderstood, so took the coat, and 
mae aTekly Hone a a moment a oy was 
riding back with blankets, one puir being for 
black shoulders of Aleck. : ‘ me 

It was casier work with strong blankets for a 
Ntter, and in a short time Trippe was lying in 
bed. They poured a few spoonfuls of brandy 
down his throat, aud had the satisfaction of find. 
lng that his heart beat all the stronger for the 
stimulant, 

“We'll take some ourselves, presently.” Stan- 
nard said, “but first Jet us think about getting a 
doctor. His wife mitist be sent for, tuo. Barton, 
where can we send?” 

* Macon ‘s nighest ; but the tratn has Just pone 
ie You might catch the down train fur Fort 

alley. 

a That's true. Barcly time for it, though,” he 
answered. looking at his watch. “I'L send for 
Doctor Pleree.” 

Hastily writing the notes, two boys were sent 
off on these errands, 

Breakfast was ordered, and the negroes sent to 
the kitchen, 

Aleck lingered behind the rest. 

"Woll?” Stannard Interrozuted, 

“Here's your Llunkets, maroter,” the boy avid 
extending them. : 

For the first time Stannard remembered that 
he wore the boy's coat, and promptly took it of 

“Thank vou, Aleck s you did mea service,” 

Aleck tuok the coat, but still held out the 
blankets. 

“Keep them—kecep them, Aleck. You shall 
have them for belug so thoughtful and kind, 
You see one loses nothing by being so, Aleck " 

A look of pride passed over the bove face, but 
he appeared to leave reluctantly. Stannard was 
lost In thought, aud stood stroking his mus 
tache, when the boy again spoke, 

Mars’ William, Td ruther you wouldn't give 
‘em to me for that.” 

“Tut, tut, Aleeks why not? 


You earned 
them fairly. 


Remember that one never loses by 
being kind to others,” 

want to be that, Marster, without lozes or 

ns, 
er stannitd looked up in surprise. 

* My boy,” he sald Kindly, ** you rebuke me 
justly, and [ beg your pardon for uttering an 
unworthy sentiment. Take the blankets, Aleck, 
for the lesson you have given me; and if ever 
you need a friend, come to me.” 

Puzzled a little, and a good deal alarmed at 
his own boldness, Aleck went out quickly. 

“Who wonld have thought that he was such 
a casnist 2" Stannard sald to himself. He sur- 
ised me, really. He has shown me how true 
is the saying that nobleness of soul may often 
be fonnd with an uncemely body, There's real 
stuff in that boy—pfty there's net more of it iu 
these men drinking yonder.” 

He looked at them scornfully, but still went 
into them. 

* You must make yoursclf at home, and call 
for what you want. f£ can not stay with veu, 
but will meet you at the inquest. “Eacuse me, 
please.” 

Stannare went Into the room where Trippe 
was lying, and soon fell Into a reverie over these 
sudden events. He was roused at Jength bya 
womun’s shriek, and turned to see the doctor's 
wife throw herself upon the dnsensille body of 
her husband, 

Bad news does travel fast in the courtry. It 
was some time before Stannard could get Mrs. 
Trippe calm enongh to hear the story, 

"What do think of him, Colonel Stannard 2 


Still Stannard wondered at his depression, but With open eyes, which seemed to look through “The ereek must be nsing.” he thought, as| Do you—think he—he wilt—die?" The peor 
at length rose from his chair. “ Pshaw!" he | them rather than at_them, and the steady gaze | he noticed the little pools around the cypress | wife could ee sob out the words, . 
muttered, * why should I bother my head with | of a somnambulist, Miss Morgan turhed to the | roots: and, turning lis horse to the right as he * Lhope not sfndeed, Dhope not i Stannard 
thinking? It docs me no good. Sir Phillip Sid- | doctor, and gently passed her hand across her | came to the stream, Stannard looked over to see | said, warnly. Tears came to his own cyes at 
ney was right when he sald. ‘Reason can not | forehead. how high the water had already risen. thethousht. « 
show Itself more reasonable than to leave reason: | * Will he die, doctor? will he die? Oh, doow| Ashe did so, he started back with horror: for “Dr, Ham, Pierce will be here in an hour or 
ing on things above reason.’” tor, please tell we!” ; two” 


down there, some four feet belowehis feet in 
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HE fires are dim on household hearths, 
The lights are out, the moon is low; 

The mist, blown landward from the sea, 
Like phantom forms, waves to and fro ; 

The moon hangs low, and glimmers o’er 
The marsh, down-sloping to the sea ;— 

I must have lost my way—and yet ~ 
It once was so well known to me. 


a 
HERE should be violets in this spot, 

I think I could not miss the place; 
Vaguely, through wet and tangled grass, 
I seek their trembling leaves to trace. 


Ah! what do I with violets here? 
The wind flits by and laughs at me: 
And brings not wafts from violet beds, 
But odors from the briny sea. 


H, let me haste! the air is full 
A Of hints of things obscure and dread. 
ae Why am I groping through the dark 
For flowers that I must know are dead ? 

I wander blindly on the way, 

I scarce can go, I dare not wait, 
When, lo! a light gleams down the path, 

My hand rests on a garden gate, 


ROM window small a radiance fine 
Turns all the mist to wreaths of light; 
Between the flowers that climb the pane, 
A child looks forth into the night. 
Adown the cheerful room I gaze, 
On dancing fire-light—table spread— 
On crimson carpet underneath, 
On gleaming pictures overhead, 


HE child’s fair face is turned toward me, 
The mother bends to kiss his brow. 
My heart thrills with a bitter pain: 
This should have been my home—but now! 
I have kept silence all these years! 
Shall I cry out, and let them know 
‘Anear their cheerful home I stand, 
Adrift, in night, and pain, and woe ? 


) NOTHER’S foot springs up the walk; 
& Another’s hand is on the latch; 
S69)” For him they run to ope the door, 
For him they kept the eager watch. 
The curtain falls—could they not spare 
One gleam of all this light to me? 
The night is chill, and ghostly hands 
Are beckoning to me by the sea, 
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WHICH IS THE BEST? 


OR, 


My Two ForrTuNEs. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOUT OU RIEN,”’ 
‘’ WIZPAH,’’ ‘‘ LIGHT AND ®HADE,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 


A = ay I. 
re WAS twenty-four that 
\ 


¢ summer in point of years, 

MeEY) double that age in a cer- 

X: * tain kind of experience— 
that which goes to make the “ fast” 
young men of our cities—the list- 
less, haggard-cheeked, heavy-eyed, 
blasé youth, which meet the eye at 
every turn in the great maelstrom 
of New York life. 

The year before I had attained 
my majority, [ had taken my place 
among the “ millionaires” literally. 
By the death of an uncle, who had 
adopted me in early childhood, I 
received, while yet a mere boy 
unlimited command over sundry 
bonds, stocks, shares, and Fortune 
knows what! (J don’t, and never did) 
that went to make up the bulk of 
my uncle's wealth. Being unin. 
cumbered with parent, wife, or near 
relative to act as beacons of warn- 
ing, of course I began my career as 
8 rich man by running against 
every shoal of folly, vice, and dissi- 
pation that the “best society ” tol- 
erates. Surrounded by fawning 
“toadies,” met everywhere by wor- 
ship as servile as if I had been the 
great Vishnu among Hindoos, pet- 
_ ted by mammas, smiled on by their 
lovely daughters, courted by sons 
and brothers—what wonder that I 
soon became one of the most insuf- 
ferably conceited fops with which 
the little island of Manhattan 
abounds ? 

By way of getting rid of my poor 
uncle’s hardly-earned gains, I drove 
the fastest horses, sailed the pret- 
tiest yacht, and lost the most money 
at billiards of any man of my 
“set.” These above-board—what 
beside, any one posted in New York 
“underground life” can guess; 
those who are not, had better re- 
main in the bliss of ignorance. 


A couple of years of this life, and 
I was thoroughly ennuied and dis- 
gustingly familiar with the pet 
vices of my class. I had found that 
distance did lend enchantment to 
the view, in every form of dissipa. 
tion or so-called pleasure. Kvery- 


thing palled on the palate—per. |: 


haps an indication that there is 
still a germ of good in every man, 
however overgrown by wecds of 
sin. 

One morning, as I lounged into 
my club-room for a mid-day break- 
fast, I found half-adozen of my 
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clique discussing the pleasures of a 
trip up the Nile—a rarer journey 
then than now. 

“Just the thing, boys,’ Jove! 
I'm dying for want of soinething 
new. Ngw York is so intolerably 
stupid. Let’s get up a party to 
make le grand tour in style. 
Charter a vessel, and do the thing 
up comfortably !” 

“All very well for you, Reg,” 
broke in Charlie Santon, ‘“ but re- 
member we weren't all of us lucky 
enough to have rich old uncles 
drop off in the nick of time!” 

“Never you mind, old fellow! 
When I undertake anything I go 
through with it—don’t I? And 
this going off in our own ship, stop- 
ping, when and where we please, 
and choosing our own company, 
strikes my fancy. I’m determined 
it shall be done, boys. Come! Ill 
take the dollar part of the affair on 
my own hands. I invite you all to 
be my guests, and there are two or 
three others we must have! ” 

Accustomed as they were to my 
reckless lavishness, the young men 
looked rather startled at this propo- 
sition. One or two even tried to 
dissuade me. 

“TI say, Reg, you don’t mean it. 
It'll take a fortune to put the thing 
through, you know! No, no! If 
we go, let it be in the ordinary 
way, by steamer to Paris, and— ” 

I interrupted impatiently: 

“Now look here, Charlie San- 
ton! Do you think I’m a boy in 
jackets, to listen to a sermon on 
economy? Do I look like a miser? 
Did you ever know me to act like 
one?” 

“Hang it—no, Reg. No one can 
accuse you of that, whatever they 
say of you. But, old fellow—” 

“ But will you accept my invita- 
tion or not? I’m not one to back 
out of an offer, am I? What I say 
I swear to, don’t 1? And I hereby 
agree, engage, promise, and other- 
wise bind myself, as the lawyers 
say, to invite the present company 
to a trip of indefinite length, and 
infinite fun and jollity, at my ex- 
pense and pleasure!” 

“Hip, hip—hurrah! Three 
cheers for the king of good fel- 
lows!” cried little Sid Lee, and 
the others seconded him; and we 
all took a dozen of ‘‘ Heidsieck,” to 
drink success to our project, forth- 
with, 


II. 


The band discoursed gay music, 
dancers kept time to its rhythm, 
promenaders unconsciously beat 
measure with step or head, gay 
sallics from sweet lips formed a fit- 
ting under-accompaniment, bright 
eyes shone more brightly, young 


cheeks flushed more hotly, and all 
looked as merry and happy as 
hostess could wish at Mrs. Sanga- 
lee’s grand “ At Home,” the night 
before I sailed on my proposed 
tour. . 

“Why so sad, Mr. Sheldon?” 
quoth a clear voice at my elbow. I 
knew the steel-like tones—sharp, 
bright, and ringing as polished 
metal (and as soulless, J thought) 
—ere I turned my eyes toward the 
fair questioner. utr she was, un- 
doubtedly. Fair, and stately, and 
dazzling as—an iceberg, a Swiss 
glacier, an Arctic lake. All sorts 
of impregnable similes suited Mada. 
line Sangalee. Somehow one never 
thought of her as a sentient being 
—far less woman. One never won- 
dered if she possessed eart or feel.- 
ing, but rather looked in amaze 
that she should live and move, eat 
and talk, like her fellow-creatures. 
It was much as Pygmalion must 
have felt, as he saw the breath come 
to his statue’s lips, that 1 ever re- 
garded this stately woman at my 
side. 

Yet the “ world” consigned us to 
each other for a lifetime, and I 
had, as usual, fallen in with the 
“world’s” fiat, without taking the 
trouble to contest it. I had even 
spoken certain words for which the 
pere Sangalee might hold me re- 
sponsible some day. So lady Mad- 
aline possessed a sort of right to 
come out into the dim twilight of 
the conservatory, heavy with the 
fragrance of rich exotics, and sweet 
with the distant murmur of the 
music, and beautiful with the pano- 
rama of fair forms half seen through 
its green-vailed windows—to come 
and stand by my side, and lay her 
delicately-gloved hand on my arm, 
and let her perfumed breath waft 
over my face, and her long, fair 
hair blow across my mustache— 
yes, no doubt she had a right, but 
I didn’t like it. I felt in no lover. 
like mood. As far as she was con- 
cerned, had I ever feltin one? The 
idea of loving this breathing statue ! 
Therefore my tones were almost as 
cold as her own, as I answered: 

“You are too good, Miss Sanga- 
Ice, to trouble yourself about my 
mvods |” 

A sort of cold light, the nearest 
approach to expression I had seen 
in them, crept into her cyes, but 
she had been too well-trained as to 
the value of the fish in her net to 
run the risk of losing him by sever. 
ing a mesh with hasty word. In- 
stead, sho gave one of her low 
laughs—clear and cold, and cut- 
ting os any polished lancet you 
ever saw, fairly severing the heavy, 
warm air around us like a frost- 
breath as she replied : 


September, 


— 


“Nay, there was no goodness— 
mere curiosity. One wonders that 
the favored of gods and man should 
ever be sad!" 

“As if mere money could pur. 
chase happiness!” I said, bitterly. 
“Tell me, Madaline, do you never 
sicken of this?” and, with a com- 
prehensive sweep of my hand, I in- 
cluded ourselves with the scene be- 
fore us. 

She regarded me as calmly as 
before—not a ray of expression, not 
a suspicion of softness in the light 
blue eyes, or on the clear-cut lips. 

“Ma foi, monam! Get tired? 
No; not before my guests leave, 
certainly.” 

An impatient shrug of my shoul- 
ders—a heavier weight on my heart 
—the world growing more and 
more hollow—my stuffing of 
“gold” in my doll’s head giving 
me no more comfort than the child’s 
“sawdust.” I was beginning, in 
my heart, to ask for “bread” of 
humanity, and to find every one 
offered me a “stone.” My friends 
ate, drank, and made merry at my 
expense, and gave me what in re- 
turn? 

“So you leave us, to-morrow,” 
said the clear voice, as it would 
have raid: “So you dine with us.”’ 

“Yes, Madaline. May I hope 
you will not forget me, quite?” 

The answer was, to raise one 
slender hand and glance at the rich 
jewel—so large the glove had been 
severed by its keen sides. Large, 
brilliant, and most expensive was 
the token, like the wearer. Yes, 
she wore my ring on her finger, 
but did she wear my image on her 
heart? I pondered. Pshaw! Was 
Iinsane that night? Had I ever, 
even in my dreams, imagined she 
possessed so impressionable an ar- 
ticle as a heart? Nonsense! I 
had bought a Victoria Regia—not 
a wood-violet. Wherefore should 
I look for modest fragrance where 
there was dazzling beauty? A 
truce to folly, and a farewell to my 
statue. O Pygmalion! I hope you 
were happier than I, as you pressed 
the lips of your marble 


Til. 


“Fnill sails and prosperous weather, 
And a health to the outward-bound,” 
came in clear, ringing tones after 
us as we slowly steamed down the 
bay from our city island. Quite a 
concourse of fair maidens, with 
here and there a mustached lip, 
had assembled to bid us bon 
royage. It was a novelty alto. 
gether—not only the proposed 
route, and manner of making it, 
but the conveyance itself—a small 
steam-yacht, and its tral trip! 
What matter if we all “went to the 
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bottom in the new-fangled affair,” 
I heard an old tar grumble to him- 
self, as I stepped on board. But 
we were not destined to do that. 
Au contraire, “The Lady of the 
Marble Heart ” (as I had christened 
her) did her duty well and faith- 


fully. As we did ours? Yes, if 


pleasure-seeking was our sole duty. 
First, “A Paris!” was, of course, 
the cry ; and all that its dissipations 
could add to our vitiated appetites 
\was given. All that Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Rhine could lend us 
of romance, we gayly sought. All 
that Egypt, Holy Land, and the 
Nile could supply of adventure and 
‘interest, passed before us. 

Month after month rolled by, 
‘now in the dolce far niente atmos- 
‘phere of Venice, with its blue skies 
‘and glassy waters; now in the ex- 


‘citing chase for a glimpse of some 


dark-eyed beauty of the harem, as 
we steamed up the Bosphorus ; now 
in listening to the monotonous 
chant of traveling dervishes; anon 
to the tinkle of guitar and love. 
inspiring tones of some dashing 
“Carita” of sunny skies. Thus 
two years and more had glided past 
‘us without note or comment, and 
we were again in Paris—the cen- 
ter to which we always returned 
with its allurements and fascina- 
tions for “soul and sense,” but of 
which J was growing as tired as of 
all else in life—the natural result 
of repletion. 
I had begun to think, like Solo- 
mon, there was nothing new left 
for me under tho sun in the way of 
sensation, when something so en- 
tirely new to my wildest imagin- 
ings did occur, that I found I had 
still energy enough left for another 
excitement—one I had not had the 
luxury of indulging in during the 
long years of adulation and self-in- 
dulgence I had passed. The new 
sensation was a downright passion 
—a real, honest temper—exhibited 
as powerfully, too, as if dwelling 
in a Hod-carrier’s breast. None of 
your puny “ My dear fellah! I am 
so angry, really!” but a passion 
with a vim, and with cause, too. 
That was the oddest part of it— 
that J, to whom earth and water 
lent every treasure for happiness, 
should have actually cause for com- 
plaint. The way of it was this: I 
had dispatched one of my “trés 
chéres amis” with a check on “ Mes. 
sieurs Remy et Cie,” from which 
I designed paying the bearer two 
or three thousand francs, lost at 
rouge et noir the previous evening, 
when he returned, check in hand, 
and eyes widened from their usual 
affected droop, into an expression 
of amaze quite refreshing to be- 
hold, and— 


he 
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‘Why, Reg, they refuse to cash 
this check! What the deuce can 
it mean ?” 

“ Refuse!” [exclaimed in sublime 
wrath ; ‘‘1’ll teach them to refuse! 
I'll withdraw my accounts this very 
day. Ill give them a lesson that 
will make them a little more care- 
ful what their impertinent pup- 
pies of clerks are doing. Refuse 
my check!” and with expressions 
more emphatic than polite, I con- 
signed the whole bank and em- 
ployés to the lowest depth of their 
own purgatory. 

“ But, Reg,” interrupted Charlie 
Santon, hesitatingly, “I was with 
Paul, and saw the English cashier, 
myself; and he certainly said, after 
a glance at his books, that there 
was no balance in your favor.” 

“Balance! Tll teach him how 
to balance his politeness a little 
more equally! ITll show him 
Bond & Co. can match his petty 
bank thousands to hundreds!” and 
raving thus, I got hastily out of 
dressing-gown and slippers, into 
street-costume, and with my fash- 
ionable lounge exchanged for a 
pretty good specimen of a Yankee 
tramy+I entered the counting-room 
of Rémy et Cie. The cashier po- 
litely handed me a telegram in 
answer to my rather fierce queries. 
It was from Bond & Co., New York, 
and stated briefly: ‘“ Accounts of 
Reginald Sheldon closed.” 

I returned to my hotel slightly 
cooled, but very much puzzled. 
Why in the world Layton, my law- 
yer and manager-in-chief, had with- 
drawn my accounts from Bond, I 
could not imagine. Perhaps Bond 
had suspended, or the bank was 
getting into difficulties. Anyhow 
I’d look over the American newspa- 
pers—hadn’t read one in a month! 
Any trouble in so well-known a 
house as Bond’s would be sure to 
be mentioned. Then I’d telegraph 
to Layton for funds; and, by-the by, 
T must decide to-day if we will join 
that party for Russia. Getting 
frozen would be rather a change 
after “sunny Italy” and “ La belle 
France” solong! Andso thinking, 
I took the papers from my bowing 
ealet. A search of a half-hour con- 
vinced me there was nothing in the 
papers of the past week or two con- 
cerning Bond & Co., and my wrath 
began to rise apgain—this time 
against my lawyer, for placing me 
in such an embarrassing position 
with Messieurs Remy. “Why the 
deuce couldn’t the fellow have 
written he was going to change 
my banker—at least, inform me, if 
he did not ask my consent? By 
Jove! Layton is beginning to take 
too much on himself. I have left 
everything in his hands so long he 
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begins to fancy himself master. | to mention, lead us to the suspicion 


I'll send him a telegram to-night, 
and write him a letter to-morrow 
that will bring him to his senses. 
Hallo! What’s this?” as my eyes 
fell on a paragraph headed— 


“ MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


“The well-known Wall St. law- 
yer, Henry Layton, has disappeared 
under rather suspicious circumstan- 
ces. Hundreds of our readers re- 
member one of the wealthiest of 
our citizens (although he has so 
long been absent from his native 
shores), Reginald Sheldon, Esq., 
noted not only as the heir to one 
of the largest estates left undivided 
by bequests on the records of our 
city, but also notorious for the 
lavish, not to say reckless expen- 
diture thereof, and utter careless- 
ness as to its management. The 
lawyer, Layton, had unlimited con- 
trol over the property, and even 
was provided with blank checks, 
to fill in as he chose, for expenses, 
while his employer was abroad. 
We learn that recently, by means 
of these checks, he had withdrawn 
what ready money remained with 
Mr. Sheldon’s bankers, Bond & Co. 
After the very heavy expenses of 
Mr. Sheldon while abroad, and his 
constant drafts for cash, we are in- 
formed there remained to his ac- 
count but about $150,000, which 
Layton withdrew last week, telling 
Messrs. Bond Mr. Sheldon had writ- 
ten for him to come to Paris, to 
superintend some property he had 
purchased, and that he wished him 
to make what investment of his re- 
maining capital he thought best, 
before his departure, and he had 
decided to take some lots, for sale 
up-town, in Mr. Sheldon’s behalf— 
naming a block in 34th St., adver- 
tised last week for sale. Messrs. 
Bond, of course, cashed the check, 
and thought no more of the affair 
until they learned the lots spoken 
of were sold—not to Mr. Layton; 
nor, on inquiry, did they find he 
had ever been to see them. The 
senior partner of the firm of Bond 
& Co., being an old personal friend 
of Mr. Sheldon’s late uncle, took 
the trouble, we learn, to seek Lay- 
ton—found his affairs all closed 
up; also learned that there had 
been frequent sales, recently, of the 
stocks owned by Mr. Sheldon. All 
this might not have created suspi- 


cion, only that it had been sold at a|” 


sacrifice, as also had what real es- 
tate Mr. Sheldon possessed. On 
further examination, it was dis- 
covered that no such passenger as 
Mr. Layton had sailed for France 
in any of the steamers which left 
last week. These facts, together 
with some we are not yet at liberty 
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that Mr. Layton has taken advan- 
tage of Mr. Sheldon’s unbounded 
confidence, to enrich himself at his 
employer’s expense.” 


As I finished the paragraph, for, 
I think, the third time, Charlie 
Santon sauntered in, cigar in 
mouth. I tossed him the paper 
with: ‘‘ Here’s news for you, Char- 
lie!” 

“ Anybody died and left me a for- 
tune?” he asked, carelessly raising 
the paper with the toe of his boot, 
on which it had fallen, to a level 
with his fingers. 

As he read, his cigar dropped, his 
eyes dilated, his face fairly turned 
pale. He looked up almost timidly 
a8’ he ended, to meet my eyes as 
calm and serene as usual, my face 
rather brighter than ordinary, and 
my lips whistling: “ Begone, dull 
care!” His face relaxed a little 
from its expression of horrified 
amazement. 

“You don’t believe it, Reg, I 
see! Of course it’s a sensational 
article!” 

“But I do believe it, Charlie. I 
think it’s more than likely. You 
know I’ve only been a fat chicken 
to be plucked for the past four 
years, and why shouldn’t friend 
Layton have part of the feathers? 
By Jove! I only wonder he hasn’t 
done it before, when there were 
larger pickings! Now I remem- 
ber, every letter I’ve had from him 
for months has bemoaned the rapid 
flight of my dollars and cents; and 
as I suppose he thought a few 
years would exhaust them, anyway, 
at the rate I've been living, he con- 
cluded he might as well help me 
along!” 

“ Mon Dicu, Reg, how can you 
take it so coolly?” 

“ My dear boy, I’ve been learning 
to take things coolly for the past 
half a century— preparing, you 
know, for our cool trip to Siberia! 
Apropos, that must be relinquished, 
I fear. Sorry to disappoint you, 
boys, but I don’t see that it can be 
done. You'll see Novovodski, and 
tell him we defer our visit to his 
icy clime until the sunshine of for- 
tune once more lights our path- 
way!” 

The tears actually came in Char- 

lie’s eyes as he took my hand and 
wrung it. 
*“ Of course, old boy! I'll see to 
that and anything else in the world 
Ican for you. What will you do 
now, Reg?” 

“Do? Let's see! I'll sell the 
‘Lady of the Marble Heart’ the 
first thing, I reckon ; pay my debts 
—Paul’s check he didn't get cashed 
this morning, too, by-the-by |” 
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“As if he’d think of that now, 
Reg!” 

“Oh, yes he will, you'll find, 
Charlie. ‘Business before friend- 
ship,’ you know—says, or ought to 
gay, the proverb! Then I think I 
will go to New York and see a lit- 
tle about this affair. Not that it’ll 
do any good. Sorry to leave you, 
boys, in the lurch, but ‘necessity,’ 
you know—proverbs again!” 

“For God's sake, don’t speak of 
us, Reg! When I think how we 
all have been sponging on you for 
the past two years, I’m ready to 
cut my own throat. But you’ll do 
me the credit, Reg, to remember I 
vbjected to it, and it was only after 
uiging, I consented to come at 
all.” 

‘Indeed, I know that, Charlie!” 

‘‘And, Reg, you'll let me go 
back with you, and bo of some use 
to you. I shared your pleasure, let 
me be near you in trouble!” 

“Charlie!” I said brokenly, 
“you tedeem my faith in human 
nature. Il thank Layton for 
stealing my money, since it proves 
to me l’ve one who cares for me, 
independent of filthy lucre.” 


IV. 


A starry night on the broad At- 
lantic—I leaning over the railing 
of the ship, Charley Santon pacing 
to and fro past me. At last he 
broke the dead silence of the past 
hour, and awoke me from my fan- 
ciful dreaming, with: “TI say, Shel- 
don! how about the fair Madaline ? 
What will you do there?” 

“There will be no necd of my 
doing anything, Charlie,” I replied 
rather bitterly. “That affair will 
adjust itself. If one bargains for 
an article and has not wherewithal 
te pay for it, of course the bar- 
gain is null and void. You know, 
Charlie, fur what Miss Sangalee 
bargained: --a house on the Avenue, 
carrinve and servants in livery, 
luxuries ad infinitum. Now that I 
can not give her these in return for 
her gorzeous self, do you think she 
will hold to her share of the con- 
tract? Had she demanded love, loy- 
alty, true manhood—but, pshaw! 
what's the use ot talking of it!” 

Time proved the wisdom of my 
sang-froid on the subject of con. 
stancy under the trials of poverty 
The coolness with which former 
fair aspirants to my favor now “cut 
me” was Amusing to my callous 
sensibilities. | had long before 
weighed society and found it want. 
ing, and I could return the half. 
bows of sor-disant chums with the 
utmost nonchalance, and ignore the 
condescending ‘ Ah! Sheldon!” of 
former chérs amis, as readily as I 
once had ignored their fulsome 
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flatteries. Of all my thousand and 
one dear friends, there remained to 
me Charlie Santon, staunch and 
true, God bless him | 

A few weeks sufficed to settle 
what little there remained to settle 
of my affairs in New York, and 
then I turned my back on all its 
cayeties, frivolities, and falsities, 
and took my way to the old coun- 
try-house I had bidden a tearful 
farewell to, a warm-hearted, trust- 
ing boy, fifteen years before! It 
had been all my good father had 
to leave his only child—these few 
acres of land and vine-covered, 
mossy-roofed old farm-house. But 
he knew my uncle was to adopt 
me, and he died happy in the 
thought I need never know the 
struggling existence that for years 
had been his lot. Thank God! he 
never lived to know how little com- 
fort my vast wealth was to give 
me, or how much less comfort I 
was ever to give others with it! I 
often thought of the parable of the 
“talents,” lately; and wondered 
not, since I had so utterly failed to 
improve the opportunity of doing 
the great good the Father of all 
had placed in my hands, that He 
had recalled the power, and taken 
from me all I had. 

The good old couple, half ser- 
vants, half friends, who had lived 
with my father during his widower- 
hood (I never Knew a mother’s 
care), and had the charge of the 
house since, received me with moist 
eyes, and trembling hands eagerly 
grasping my own: 

“Land sakes! Mr. Reginald! To 
think of your coming back to the 
old home, arter all. And glad 
enough we be to see ye—” 

“Yes,” broke in her husband; 
“a sight o’ one o’ the old family is 
good for sore eyes, Mr. Regi- 
nald !—” 

“ And,” interrupted his wife, “to 
think you got sick o’ the fine life 
in York, and come back here at 
last! And is it for good, Mr. Reg- 
gie dear?” peering anxiously in 
my face. 

“For good or bad, aunty, I don’t 
know yet; but I'll try to make it 
for good.” 

“Get out with ye, then!” she 
laughed. “ Ye’re allers up to your 
pranks, making believe ye don’t 
understand what I mean! Is it ter 
stay ye’re come, or only a visit 
like?” 

“Well, goody, I shall stay awhile, 
anyhow—long enough to eat some 
of those slapjacks you are so fa 
mous for making.” 

“ And that you shall, honey, this 
very night,” said the old lady, 
bustling off, highly delighted at 
my compliment to her cookery. 
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“There comes Rosebud !”’ ejacu- 
lated the old man, his wrinkled 
face brightening, as well it might, 
at the vision that appeared in the 
leafy doorway. A tiny figure, light, 
airy, undulating with the freedom 
of nature ; a dimpled face, soft, dark 
eyes, full of feeling and bright with 
intelligence; ripe, dewy lips, re- 
minding one of carnations, moss- 
roses, June pinks—all sweet and 
fragrant things of spring; masses 
of dark, wavy hair, and little brown 
hands, none the less beautiful that 
the sun had kissed them too 
warmly. 

“Come in! come in, Birdie! ” 
said the old man, as she stopped 
timidly at the sight of me. ‘Come 
in and see Master Reginald you’ve 
heard us talk so much of!” A 
quick look of surprise as the dark 
eyes were raised for a moment to 
my face, and then the long fringe 
of eyelashes hid them from my 
eager gaze. “This is my niece, 
Mr. Reginald—May Seton,” he con- 
tinued, as she slowly but not un- 
gracefully advanced at his com- 
mand. “An orphan, like yourself, 
Mr. Reginald; but the light of our 
eyes, and the joy of our home. Our 
old age would have been childless 
but for her,” said he, laying his 
hand fondly on her head. 

“And my childhood how deso- 
late but for you, dear uncle!” she 
rather whispered than spoke. 

How world-worn and weary I 
felt when first I stepped over the 
threshold of my childhood’s home, 
none save the man who for years 
has lived on the froth and foam 
which constitutes the “world” of 
city life can tell. How impure and 
sinful I seemed to myself from the 
moment I breathed this fresh, inno- 
cent atmosphere of simple, Adam- 
like existence, he only knows who 
has, like myself, drained the cup of 
dissipation to its dregs, and then 
been thrown from its hot orgies 
into the cool, heavenly air of God’s 
own handiwork. Day after day 
floated dreamily by. I lay in the 
long grass, looking up to the skies 
that seemed so far, yet s0 near, to 
my longing gaze. Isat under the 
heavy foliage of the sighing trees, 
listening to the sweet song of moth- 
er Naturo, until not only was my 
tired soul lulled to rest, but new 
thoughts and hopes, purer aspira- 
tions and more unselfish desires, 
budded in my breast. . 

“And so, little May, you have 
ceased to fear me?” I asked, one 
morning, as, seated on the gnarled 
roots of an old oak, we read Goéthe 
together; or, rather, Z had read 
and she had listened—her whole 
heart in her sweet eyes. 

She looked up shyly in my face: 
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“T don’t think I was afraid ever, 
Mr. Sheldon, only—only—” 

“Only what, little one? I shall 
think you are afraid now, if you 
will not speak freely.” 

“You seemed so self-absorbed 
that I felt you had no place in your 
thoughts for me, so I did not care 
to put myself in your way.” 

“And do I not seem self-absorbed 
now, petite? I am a very selfish 
creature, I assure you! ” 

She shook her graceful head: “I 
did not mean you were selfish. I 
do not think you that. But you 
seemed to care for nothing. You 
sat for hours, taking no interest 
in anyone or anything. You al- 
ways seemed looking backward or 
forward, I could not tell which!” 

“T was looking tneard, little 
May! Looking at a heart soiled 
by contact with the world; at a 
soul that bore traces of a misspent 
life; at a character enervated and 
enfeebled by self-indulgence; at an 
existence shattered and wasted in 
youth!” 

How sad grew the sweet face— 
how earnest the dark eyes! She 
was silent a few moments; then a 
resolute look replaced the sadness, 
and, raising her eyes to mine bold- 
ly, she said: “ But life is not over 
at twenty-four, Mr. Reginald! An 
existence can not be called mis- 
spent until it is ended. You have 
years to do good in if God wills 
that you live. Why not begin 
now, and do something to atone 
for what you regret ?”’ 

“Thanks, little May, for your 
frankness! Now I will tell you 
the two courses I have marked out 
for the future. I will return to 
New York—I have an offer from 
my former bankers of a place as 
teller in their office—I wiil work 
my way up, step by step, to my old 
position, and forge those to once 
more recognize me as an equal who 
now jeer at me as a foolish spend- 
thrift—or, little May,” and I took 
the two wee hands in my own, “I 
will take the few hundreds I have 
left, and add to my small farm a 
score or 80 of acres, build a pretty 
little cottage on that knoll there 
so green and sunny, become an 
honest husbandman and tiller of the 
ground, like Adam of old ; but, lit- 
tle May, to do thts, I must have my 
Eve, my helpmeet, my better self. 
Shall I have her, little May?” 

# % * * * & #£ 

Ten years have flown rapidly 
over my head since that summer 
morning—ten years filled with hard 
labor of body and mind. One does 
not become a model farmer at will, 
and it took many a lesson to teach 
me that patience and judgment 
were as necessary in the care of 
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land, as in buying and selling 
stocks. Money does not overbur- 
den us, even yet. But when I look 
at my rosy, laughing children ; 
when I lay my tired head in the 
lap of their mother—my own sweet 
May—as beautiful, and far, far 
dearer than in the May-time of her 
youth; when I go to rest each 
night with the blest consciousness 
of duties fulfilled, and rise each 
morning strong and vigorous for 
the coming ones ;—then I feel that 


my dost fortune was truly a bless- 


ing, and that my /ast fortune of 
home love, home pleasures, home 
duties, so overshadows the mere 
wealth of gold, that J, at least, can 
not question, ‘‘ Which is the best ?” 


———_e © 0 —______ 


JENNIE, 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


STOOD beside the rustic bars, 
And talked awhile with Jennie, 
Whose shining eyes eclipsed the 
stars— 
The fairest girl of any; 
For still some flaw each beauty mars, 
And I had courted many. 


RAY hairs were sprinkled ’mid my 
locks, 
Time's strokes we can not parry; 
My life had reached its equinox, 
I dared not longer tarry ; 
And holes had come in all my socks— 
I felt that I must marry. 


EAR Jennie! she should be my wife, 
To her I'd grant this gladness ; 

With tenderness her looks were rife, 
A touch therein of sadness; 

I read the secret of her life: 
She loved me nigh to madness. 


moon came out with silvery glow ; 
It was the time for wooing: 
Of words there came a sudden flow. 
I thought them all-subduing, 
And bent above her hand, I know, 
For her sweet favor suing. 


ROSY flush swept o’er her face, 
Her eyes were lit with splendor; 
he paused just for a moment’s 
space, 
Bat, oh! her mien was tender, 
And full of such a bashful grace— 
I knew she would surrender. 


“You're far too old to marry 

A girl like me; you've been misled. 
Indeed, I'm really sorry, 

But then I’ve promised, sir, to wed 
Your youngest nephew, Harry.” 


B° horror! this was what she said: 


STAND no more beside the bars, 
And talk no more with Jennie, 
se shining eyes eclipsed the 
Stars— 
The fairest girl of any; 
For still some flaw each beauty mars— 
I've courted far too many. 


——_———_ 9 03 --——_ 


. Sorrow seems sent for ourinstruction, 
as we darken the cages of our birds when 
we would teacn them to sing.—Richler. 
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PORTRAIT OF ISABELLE BRANDT. 


ISABELLE BRANDT, 


THE Frrst WIFE OF RUBENS. 


N all ages and in all coun- 
YY tries, the influence of wo- 

\@ man has played a great 
WG part in the lives of illus- 
trious artists, as well as in the his- 
tory of renowned princes and sove- 
reigns. 

We will limit ourselves this time 
to the painter—to the grand old 
master of his art—Rubens. 

Did not the gentle and devout 
Sanzio reproduce the features of 
the lovely Farnarina in all his most 
beautiful paintings? To whom did 
Rubens owe his enthusiasm and 
energy if not to Isabelle Brandt, 
the first companion of his life ?— 
to the “ Pearl of Antwerp,” as she 
was called by Flemish historians 
of the commencement of the seven: 
teenth century ? 

About 1579, there lived in the 
city of Antwerp a very renowned 
jurist, who had received his doc- 
tor’s diploma at the University of 
Bruges, and from the hands of the 
celebrated Cujas. His name was 
Brandt. He was city clerk, and, 
moreover, a senator, which two. 
fold office secured him a distin- 
guished position. He was married, 
and had a large family, and his 


youngest daughter, Isabelle, was 
considered such a miracle of beauty 
that the nobility and the townsmen 
were equally her admirers. But 
the lovely Isabelle did not favor 
any of them. She had already 
given her heart and promised her 
hand to a young painter, named 
Peter Paul Rubens—one of Van 
Cort’s pupils. 

This Paul Rubens was born at 
Cologne, where his family located 
themselves to escape the persecu- 
tions of that period; but, after an 
exile of twenty years’ duration, his 
mother obtained permission to re- 
turn to her native city—Antwerp. 
Her youngest son, Peter Paul, 
studied art in the studios of the 
most celebrated Dutch painters of 
the time, and, being a favorite of 
Otto Veernies, obtained, through 
his introduction, the distinguished 
patronage of the Archduke Albert 
and Infanta Isabella. 

The Brandt family and that of 
Rubens were on terms of intimacy, 
and the young artist entertained a 
tender and sincere affection for the 
fair Isabelle: but, penniless and 
unknown 10 fame, how could he 
dare aspire to the hand of the rich 
senator’s daughter? 

“Twill start for Italy,” exclaimed 
Rubens. “I will become a great 
artist, and then they will not refuse 
me the hand of my sweet Isa- 


belle.” 
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His resolution once taken, he lost 
no time in putting his plans in ex- 
ecution, and set out with letters 
of recommendation from his noble 
patrons. He visited successively 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Milan, and 
Rome, where he became known 
and admired as the best colorist of 
the period, and produced many fine 
pictures. 

His mother’s death, and his love 
for Isabelle, recalled him to Ant- 
werp. The first few months of his 
return were devoted to mourning 
the loss of his beloved parent—the 
only consolation he had being an 
occasional visit to the senator’s. 
The noble Archduke and the In- 
fanta did not long suffer their pro- 
tégé to remain in grief and obscuri- 
ty, but bestowed upon him a hand- 
some pension, and permission to 
settle in Antwerp. 

Richly endowed and liberally re- 
munerated for his works, he pur- 
chased a spacious house, which he 
furnished in princely style. 

Rubens was now both rich and 
famous, and the senator Brandt 
gave a ready consent to his mar- 
riage with Isabelle, which took 
place immediately. The Archduke 
wrote him a kind letter of con- 
gratulation, and promised to be 
godfather to his first child—which 
promise he duly fulfilled within a 
year. 

From this moment the life of the 
great painter of Antwerp was one 
uninterrupted series of triumphs. 

The constant and devoted Isa- 
belle took an active part in all that 
concerned her husband. Her re- 
fined taste exerted a happy influ- 
ence over him, and he consulted 
her in everything. She was his 
Muse, his counselor, his ideal of 
beauty ; and this is evinced by all 
the paintings he produced from 
1610, the date of his marriage, up 
to the time of his wife’s death, 
which took place when she was 
thirty-five years of age. 

Rubens was for a length of time 
inconsolable. Ata later period he 
contracted a second marriage; but 
his biographers all agree in saying 
that he ever retained a tender and 
grateful remembrance of the first 
companion of his life—of her who 
had applauded his first attempts, 
who had predicted his future re- 
nown, and who had shared his ear- 
liest triumphs. 

The names of Isabelle Brandt 
and of Peter Paul Rubens are in- 
separable in history and in art. 
Who can admire his genius and 
rejoice in his success, without re- 
calling the beauty and constancy 
of her, who, like a guardian angel, 
inspired and led him to the wtima- 
tum which he attained ? 
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THE STEP UPON THE STAIR. 


a 


HEN the evening's starry silence 
Follows close the vanished day, 
Then I lay aside my labors, 
And I put my cares away ; 
And I listen in the twilight, 
While the ehadows fill the afr, 
For the coming of my husband, 
And his step upon the stair. 


E are growing old together, 
And the end is near at hand, 
And our feet are getting neurer 
To the shore of God's fair land. 
But I feel the youthful vigor 
In my heart, above its care, 


When I hear the welcome music 
Of his step upon the stair. 


NE by one our children left us; 
Some went home beyond the 
skies, 
To the rest and peace of Heaven, 
On the hills of Paradise; 
But my heart is never lonely 
Though it sometimes feels its care, 
For all lonesome thoughts will vanish 
At his step upon the stair. 


HOW TO OURE THE WHOOP- 
ING-OOUGH. 


HEY all had the whoop- 
\ ing-cough — Kate, Susie, 
vA} and Fred, three of them 
‘wie 2 together—so you see we 
had a continual concert. I gave 
them squills, and I gave them 
“ Syracack,”’ as Fred called a good- 
ly bottle of syrup of ipecac which 
I kept continually standing on the 
mantel-piece in the nursery; but 
still they coughed. I gave them a 
good dosé of castor-oil all around, 
but still they coughed ; and then, 
as my medical skill was exhausted, 
I sent for the doctor and had them 
all stand in a row, like volunteers 
for the army, while their lungs 
were examined and their throats 
looked into. The doctor pro- 
nounced theirlungs all suund, and 
left them some soothing medicine 
to allay the irritation in their 
throat; but delared, at the same 
time, that cough they must for 
three months or more. 

So they barked and barked, until 
I thought they would bark me out 
of house and home. 

I dvclared I would have a little 
house built for myself at the foot 
of the yard, but, remembering the 
dog which barked there also, and 
concluding that I should only be 
driven back again, after due delib- 
eration I gave up the idea. 

If papa presumed to speak to 
me, Kate began to cough ; if I un- 
dertook to answer, Susie joined in 
the concert; and, worse than all 
this, if their respected grandmother 
ventured a remark, all three began 
to bark together, until, as the chil- 
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dren say, we could not “ hear our- 
selves think.” More than all this, 
they could not go to day school, 
nor Sunday school, and we had the 
pleasure of their barking company 
from morning until night. 

Thus matters went on for two or 
three weeks, until one day a small 
fairy appeared in our midst: she 
was Fred’s little sweetheart, and he 
always called her by the poetical 
name of Flowery. We had not 
seen her for six long weeks, as she 
had been sh::! up in the house with 
whooping-cough. Now she ap- 
peared again, as bright and fresh 
as her name would suggest, and 
informed us she was well of her 
“ hooking-cough,” for she had been 
to “‘de das-house” to get it cured, 
and if we didn’t “believe it, we 
might ask her mamma.” 

Taking advantage of this per- 
mission, I did ask her mamma, and 
learned from her that Flowery had 
been cured in a weck ; that many 
physicians prescribed this r.inedy, 
and also that hundreds of children 
were sent to the gas-house, and ran 
about there to breathe the air and 
be cured of the whooping-cough. 
I also learned that at nine o’clock 
in the morning the pans were 
changed, and that that was the 
time to get there and breathe the 
air. 
Accordingly, bright and early on 
Monday morning we started for 
the gas-house. A long, cold walk 
we had, but at last the welcome 
sight loomed up before our eyes, a 
hugo round building, with an open 
filagree balustrade all around the 
top. We made straight for it as 
soon as it came in sight; and, 
stuuibling along a road well defined 
by coal-dust and cinders, soon came 
to a little house marked “ Office.” 
It was all shut up, but a benevolent 
and kindly man at last opened the 
window a little crack and looked 
through. I asked him where the 
children went for the whooping- 
cough? He pointed on toward the 
gas-house with the very brief direc- 
tion: “ Follow the lime track till 
you come to the door.” Now I had 
not the faintest idea what the lime- 
track was, but somehow feeling 
that that man valued words to such 
a degree that he considered himself 
generous, if not even prodigal, in 
giving me so many, I dared not ask 
for another one ; and so, pretending 
I knew, we started again, and stum- 
bled along as bravely as possible, 
although a whole army of fierce- 
looking goats fought for the walk, 
and frightened poor little Fred so 
that he fell down and scraped the 
skin off from his knee. However, 
he jumped up as quickly as poasi- 
ble and declared he didn’t care, for 


he had plenty of skin left. I was 
glad he took such a cheerful view 
of the case, as just at that moment 
I discovered in a Jane a kind of 
white-looking walk, which I imme- 
diately decided in my mind must be 
the “ lime-track.”” We turned into 
it forthwith, and ina moment more 
stood before a huge sliding-door, 
with a great handle to push it. 
From its size and weight it might 
have been the entrance to the castle 
of Jack the Giant-Killer, but it 
stood hospitably open. So we went 
in, and found ourselves in a great 
hall, partly filled with lime, and, 
seeing another immense door be- 
fore us, partly open, we ventured to 
pass through it, and then discovered 
that we had at last reached the place 
we were in search of. 

It was an immense square room, 
containing four huge pans, each 
one about twenty feet square. They 
were all covered with iron lids, un- 
der which we could see water float- 
ing about. Immense gas-pipes, at 
each corner, served for pillars, and 
reached almost to the ceiling, sup- 
porting an open balustrade, a kind 
of car-track, and various other ar- 
rangements, which, to us, appeared 
very mysterious. 

Three or four men were walking 
about with aprons made of hemp ; 
and one, I noticed, wore a pair of 
mittens, which I recognized as hav- 
ing been, in their first and best es- 
tate,a pair of boot-legs. I address- 
ed myself tothe man, who seemed 
to be the one in command, and ask- 
ed him if children came there for 
the whooping-cough. He said they 
did, and “ coming there would kill 
the whooping-cough, any how.” 

This reassured me, as I had be- 
come quite faint-hearted, seeing not 
a soul but ourselves, for the account 
I had heard had led me to expect 
crowds of children, walking and 
playing about, converting the gas- 
house into a scene of gayety. In. 
deed, I had, in my motherly weak- 
ness, dressed little Fred in his best 
over-coat. I soon found, however, 
that it was no place for best clothes. 
The air which steamed up from the 
pans was loaded with lime, which 
takes the color out of everything, 
while each object they touched in 
the gas-house was more or less cov- 
ered with iron-rust, which puts its 
own peculiar color into everything. 

I next asked if we were in time? 
The man in authority informed me 
that the pans were changed for 
that day. I then inquired what 
time they changed them? when he 
replied, “Wall, it’s my opinion 
that we do it the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“What time is that?” asked I, 
meekly. 
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“About seven,” said he. 

“But,” replied I, “we can’t get 
here at seven.” 

“Wall then, eight.” 

“But we can’t get here at cight 
either.” 

“ Wall, I s’pose nine then 11 do.” 

So, having accommodated him- 
self to my gauge of possibilities, I 
thanked him for his kindness, and 
bid him good-morning, although 
not until he had given us an inter- 
esting account of the way he had 
cured his little child of the whoop- 
ing-cough: “ An old ’oman,” ho 
said, a friend of his, had told him 
to catch a frog and put it in the 
baby’s mouth three times, after 
which he must throw it over the 
fence. “It proved,” he said, “a 
perfect cure, for the little ’un got 
well right away, and never had the 
whooping-cough any more at all.” 

I was glad that he had had such 
success; but, feeling that no frog 
would be so compassionate in my 
case, and, even if it should, that 
certainly no three frogs could be 
prevailed upon to take the whoop- 
ing-cough which rightly belonged 
to Kate, Susie, and Fred, I con- 
cluded that I must employ some 
other means. 

Accordingly, the next day we 
were sure to be in time, and found 
the huge door, which was so largo 


that it had to move by rolling on a 


wheel over a little track like a rail- 
way, standing partly open. We 
went in and found they were just 
changing the pans, and the hot 
steam pouring up from the mass of 
heated lime was loaded with the 
peculiar odor which is considered 
so good for the whooping-cough. 
Two men stood down among the 
pans, one with a little pointed 
trowel pried up the separate trays 
containing the refuse lime, and an- 
other, well armed with hemp-cloth 
for apron, and ex-boot-legs for mit- 
tens, tossed this lime intoa huge 
wheel-barrow which a third man 
stood ready to wheel away. 

The gas having passed through 
the pan, for two or three days the 
lime was tinted with green, pink, 
and yellow, in spots; and my friend 
of the day before having informed 
me that it was best to bring a wide- 
mouthed bottle to take home some 
of the lime, now filled mine gener- 
ously from the many-colored mass, 
informing me, as he smiled benignly 
upon the money which I slipped 
into his hand in return, that “ the 
childer must smell to it as often as 
they could.” 

Having breathed in a goodly por- 
tion of carbolic acid gas, we pro- 
posed to depart. I had asked the 
doctor, in the mean time, what there 
was in the air of the gas-house to 
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cure the whooping-cough, and he 
had told me that it was the carbolic 
acid and other gasses floating in 
the air. Now you must know, my 
dear readers, that carbolic acid is 
a new gas, lately discovered, so 
wonderful in its effects, and so 
healing in its properties, that if it 
had been known before the war it 
would have prevented much of the 
fearful suffering caused from 
wounds, and have saved many pre- 
cious lives. It is not strange, then, 
that it should have such an effect 
upon the throat and lungs as to 
cure the whooping-cough. 

We repeated our visit the next 
day, and the next, each day arriving 
in time to see some new stage in 
the progress of changing the pans. 
Many days, however, were so stormy 
that we could not make our usual 
long, cold journey ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the cough began 
wonderfully to abate, and after two 
or three weeks, Fred, who had been 
sick a little longer than the others, 
was almost well, when, unfortunate- 
ly, they all took colds, which put 
them back. Kate and Susie, relying 
on their rubber boots to protect 
them, saw fit to wade in a pond of 
water, and Fred, who was in the 
midst of building an imposing fort 
of chairs and boxes by the side of 
the bath-tub, had stationed his hob- 
by-horse on top, and, courageously 
mounting its back, had lost his 
balance and tumbled into the bath- 
tub. In his fall he hit the faucet, 
which opened it, and set the water 
running all over him. Before his 
vigorous yells could bring any one 
to his rescue, he had taken more of 
cold bath than was beneficial to the 
whooping-cough, so that the genial 
influences of the gas-house were 
again postponed for all three of the 
children. There was one part of 
the “ maformance,” as Fred called 
it, that wo had never seen, and that 
was moving the enormous iron 
cover, which was let down over the 
pans after they were filled up with 
new lime. 

Our friend had told us that it 
took over two hundred bushels of 
lime to fill one of the pans, and that 
it was made by burning the oyster- 
shells collected about New York in 
a limekiln at the foot of Amity 
street. All this had interested us 
very much, and we had felt as 
though we must seo the cover put 
on. We had often waited to have 
it done, but always went away dis- 
couraged, before the time arrived. 

What then was our surprise and 
delight one morning to find the 
“maformance” not even com- 
Menced. When we arrived the 
three men stood waiting for some- 
thing to indicate the time to com- 
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mence operations. I asked our 
friend how they would know when 
it was time, and he answered that 
they would “taste it.” I stood 
wondering how they could taste it, 
and thinking how very uncomfort- 
able it must be to doso, when all 
at once it occurred to me that, be- 
ing a true son of Erin’s Isle, he 
meant fest it and not tuste it ; so I 
was not surprised when I saw him 
go to a certain mysterious little 
stop-cock I had often noticed in one 
corner of the pan, remove a cover- 
ing of dark, greasy tow which lay 
over it, and, by turning a screw, 
send out a jet of gas, or air, or 
whatever it might be, which burst 
up suddenly with a kind of blue 
flame pouring out for a minute, 


-with a’noise and force quite sug- 


gestive of the lower regions. Af.- 
ter this the matter seemed to be en- 
tirely decided, for immediately two 
men crept up a little Jadder built 
against the wall, stood on the plat- 
form far above us, and began, with 
wonderful energy and perseverance, 
each to turn a wheel at the opposite 
corners of the iron filagree work, 
which extended in the air above, 
all around the edges of the pan. 
These wheels were connected with 
others, which, in their turn, moved, 
and, all working together, soon be- 
gan to lift the huge cover from the 
pan. Up, up, slowly but surely, 
moved the immense lid, until, being 
lifted a foot or two, it stopped; and 
then, like an enormous car on a 
huge track, it rolled along off from 
the pan that was to be changed, and 
at last rested over one that was not 
roing to be disturbed that day. 
The cover being moved, the pan ap- 
peared just the same as on the oth- 
er days, and the men began right 
away to adjust the hemp aprons, to 
put on the boot-legs, and to take 
out the little trays, as we had often 
seen them do before, so we took our 
leave; and, strangely enough, it 
happened that we never went again. 

The cough seemed to be gone, 
and the children declared them- 
selves well. The last object of our 
curiosity being satisfied, we seemed 
to have no desire and no necessity 
to go any longer. 

So now, my dear readers, if you 
want to be speedily cured of the 
whooping-cough, you must go to 
the gas-house; and then, if you 
don’t take cold, and if you don’t 
tumble into a bath-tub, or wade in 
a pond, you may get well in three 
or four weeks. If you indulge in 
these little freaks of fancy, it may 
take longer; but, depend upon it, as 
my friend said, “ Going to the gas- 
house will kill the whooping-cough 
any how.” 


DEAR FATHER, DON’T DRINK 
ANY MORE, 


To be sung to the tune of ‘“* Dear Father, 
Come Home.” 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER, 


EAR father, dear father, why are you 
so sad, 
And why are the tears in your 
eyes ? 
Are you sorry that poor brother Benny 
is dead, 
And gone to his home in the skies ? 
Let your own little Mary climb up on 
your knee, 
As she has many evenings before ; 
And if you would make mother happy 
again, 
Dear father, don’t drink any more. 


EAR father, dear father, oh! sing us 
the song 
That used to soothe brothcr to 
sleep, 


And make darling mother so gsmiling and 
glad— 
She lately does nothing but weep. 
Let me lean on your breast as you sing 
‘“*Home, sweet Home,” 
As often you've suny it before, 
And I'm snre it will seem like the old 
happy time: 
Dear father, don‘t drink any more. 


EAR father, dear father, don’t go out 
to-night, 3 
°Tia stormy, and rains, as you sce; 
The table is spread, and the tea is 
poured out— 
Sit down between mother and me. 
Then father, dear father, though hard it 
may rain, 
We'll close up each window and door; 
How happy we'd be if you'd only stay 
home— 
Dear father, don't drink any more. 


———___—_0--9—_____ 


THE TOY NOAH’S ARK. 

ONE of the most amusing of late 
additions to the museum at Kew, 
England, is a series showing the 
mode of manufacture of children’s 
toys as carried onin Saxony. Every 
one knows what a child’s Noah’s 
ark is, and every one is more or 
less acquainted with the orthodox 
forms of the representations of the 
beasts which it contains; and, fur- 
ther than this, we believe most of us 
have at some time asked ourselves 
the question, ‘How is it possible 
for these toys to be made and sold at 
so low a priceas they usually are?” 
but this question is partly solved 
by a glance at the collection at 
Kew. The wood used is the com- 
mon white deal. It is first turned 
in a lathe in circular pieces, which 
look when entire very like circular 
picture-frames. Cross sections of 
the proper width required are then 
cut out of these “frames” in the 
direction of the grain of the wood, 
where a horse, acow,alamboradog, 
or whatever has been designed in the 
lathe, presents itself. The section 
now has to be finished by hand; all 
it requires, however, is to have the 


angles rounded and smoothed, and 


the tail, horns, etc., which are 
turned in separate pieces, attached ; 
after which the whole is painted, 
and the animal iscomplete. Inthe 
case of an elephant, the ears, tusks, 
and trunk are all turned in distinct 
circular pieces, and sections are cut 
out in a similar manner to those 
intended for the body. This mode 
of manufacture in some degree ex- 
plains the production of such cheap 
toys. 
THE WEALTH OF NEW YORK. 


PROBABLY nothing more fully 
exhibits the wealth, luxury, and 
and taste of New York City than 
its fancy “turn-outs” and private 
carriages. These brilliant equip- 
ages are comparatively a new fea- 
ture in our metropolitan extrava- 
gance, Our old families, it is true, 
kept their carriages ; but they were 
almost,solely used for ceremonious 
purposes ; and it was not until the 
rapidly-increasing wealth of the 
city, added to the charms of our 
unsurpassed Central Park drives, 
that a passion for fast horses and 
costly carriages existed more than 
in a few exceptional instances. 
One of our carriage-manufacturers 
marks the approach of this state of 
things by saying that, in the year 
1839, the demand for costly equip- 
ages was nominal. In the succeed- 
ing ten years he manufactured one 
hundred a year; in the next ten 
years, two hundred and fifty a 
year; and in the next, ten years— 
from 1859 to 1869—an average of 
five hundred a year, making an ag- 
gregate, all the manufactures of 
the city included, of at least fifty 
new carriages aday. The fashion- 
able styles are: the Clarence (large 
family or state carriage); landau 
(opening on the top); landaulet 
(opening on the top, with appli- 
ances to remove the front section 
if desired); coupé (for fair weather 
or fresh air); pony-phaeton (riding 
al fresco); and a four-in-hand drag, 
which, within a few years, has be- 
come one of the most conspicuous 
features of she Central Park drives. 


———_—_8@ ¢-—___—— 


FIRST OR LAST. 


BY ISOLA, 


YIRST love is a pleasant romance, 
But not quite az lasting as reckoned, 
For soon you awake from’its trance, 
And find greater bliss in a second. 


ND e’en should a second subside, 
A fair maiden need never despair; 
The world is uncommonly wide, 


And of beaux there’s enongh and 
to spare. 


HEN heed not what poets may tell, 
For they never were put to the test: 
A first love is all very well, 
But the last is always the best. 
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IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


(From the German of Elise Polko.), 


BY FRANCES A, SHAW. 


> 
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Aye by thy shining glory! 
What a talisman art thou 


against the insect-swarm of daily / 


human cares that infests this mor- 
tal life! 
night-shadows vanish! and, sus- 
tained by thee, thy chosen ones 
walk, without stumbling, through 
the world’s rough pathways. 

“ A solitude in the midst of the 
loudest uproar, and the most rush- 
ing life—that is the true solitude.” 


These words might well have oc-| 


curred to any one of that brilliant 
throng, who, on a lovely April day, 
wandering through the blooming 
gardens of Versaillés, cast a glance 
at that grave man sitting upon one 
of the benches, and so lost in 
thought as to be oblivious to all 
around him. His face, turned 
away from the swaying multitude, 
glanced upward; the high, pure 
forehead bore the unmistakable 
stamp of genius; the frank, blue 
eyes seemed not to be blinded 
by the sunlight; and a amile of 
heavenly inspiration played around 
the noble mouth. His dress was 
simple, almost negligent; and its 
plain gray fabric strangely con- 
trasted witlf? the gay, richly em- 
broidered garb of the gentlemen 
of the French court—for the year 
of which we write was 1774, and 
Louis XVI. sat upon the throne of 
France 

The countless promenaders, like 
swarming bees, flew hither and 
thither, chatting, laughing, coquet- 
ting, regardiess of the stranger 
who sat there motionless, as if 
turned tostone. Gradually the gay, 
restless multitude withdrew, the 
noisy children’s voices were hushed, 
the sun went down, the birds sought 
their nests, and es reigned 
through the’gardens. The solitary 
man roso, as if to go home; but, 
mistaking the way, he wandered 
deeper into the recesses of the park, 
to a place which, with its spark- 
ling, melodious fountains, and white 
marble statues peeping out from 
the fairest flowers and foliage, 
seemed almost a fairy-land. 

He stood gazing at the rare 
beauty around him, and smiled 
dreamily. But not this outward 
magnificence alone had enticed that 
smile to his lips. Sweet thoughts, 
born of the silence, filled his soul. 
He walked up and down, humming, 
at first softly, then louder, a melody 
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GLUCK IN THE GARDENS OF VERSAILLES. 


to himself. At length a shadow 
_ passed over his expressive face, his 
| proud form dilated, and, extend- 
ing his arms, with terrible passion 
and lofty scorn he repeated these 
words : 


nr tft balb meines Borned Raub! 

Sch werbde bad Schwert auf ibn aiden; 
Den Altar ben frevelnd fie [chmicen 
Wirft mein brohender WUrm in ben Staub.” 


Suddenly two tall Swiss soldiers 
sprang out of the foliage, seized 
the excited stranger by the shoul- 
der, and poured upon him a shower 
of French and German reproaches. 

“Villain!” cried one in broken 
German. ‘“ You would raise your 
hand against the king’s palace, 
would you? You would murder 
him with the sword? You would 
tear down the holy church, and lay 
in ashes the altars of the Lord?” 

‘And besides,” added the other, 
angrily, “the fellow is destroying 
the flower-beds of the royal® gar- 
dens, and trampling under foot the 
sweet violets and pretty Margue- 
rites. Away with him to prison!” 

The poor man was, for some mo- 
ments, struck dumb. He stared 
helplessly at his giant captors, 
until at length his senses, which 
seemed to have deserted him, re- 
turned; and, as a derisive smile 
passed over his lips, he said: 

“Very well. Take me where- 
ever you will, but only let me sec 
your queen and I will make all 
right.” 

The soldiers cast stolen glances 
at each other, which plainly said 
the man must be bereft of his rea- 
son. He demand tosee their queen, 
indeed ! 

Through the palace-court swept 


an elegant coach, drawn by four 


noble steeds, whose heads were or- 
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September, 


apartments adorned with regal 

splendor, she lifted a door of heavy 
tapestry, and they entered a simply- 
furnished, charming little room, 
having a wonderfully beautiful out- 
look into the royal gardens. 

“ Princess,” cried ‘Gluck, with 
visible surprise, ‘‘ this is for all the 
world the simple chamber of our 
dear Archduchess Maria, in the im. 


: Ee _perial palace of Vienna.” 


namented with costly blue plumes. 
Now it halted at the grand en- 
trance, the steps were let down, 
and obsequious arms and hands 
were extended to receive a lovely, 
graceful woman, who, fairy-like, 
sprang from the jeweled cushions 
of rich blue velvet. A charming 
hat, with waving white plumes, 
sat jauntily upon her lovely, pow- 
dered head; her mantle was of 
rose-colored satin, trimmed with 
the rarest lace. This elegant, bril- 
liant lady, was Marie Antoinette, 
the young queen of France. While 
her corpulent husband was slowly 
alighting, she glanced around with 
eager curiosity, and remarked our 
prisoner just passing by, under the 
escort of the two Swiss soldiers. 

“What has happened?” she 
asked hastily, in the German speech 
of her childhood, and lingered at 
the threshold to gaze after the three 
men. At the sound of her voice 
the prisoner raised his proud head 
and smiled. A faint cry rose from 
the queen’s lips. 

“Oh, Meister Gluck!” she ex- 
claimed, joyfully, and stretched out 
her hand. “ Dear, dear master 
Gluck! Who here in France seeks 
to fetter your free genius?” 

Gluck's eyes lighted up, and, at 
a nod from their mistress, his cap 
tors withdrew. 

“Come, master, follow me,” said 
the queen. “You shall not escape 
me. J will now be the keeper of 
your prison. Come into the apart- 
ments of your former little pupil, 
and tell her how it happens that 
you were brought a prisoner to the 
door of her palace.” 

So saying, she tripped up the 
grand staircase so quickly that 
Gluck could scarcely follow her. 
After leading him through several 


| pleasant chat with you. 


“Do you remember it well?” 
asked the queen, deeply moved. 


“Come, master, you see I have dis- 


missed all my attendants to have a 
Now seat 
yourself by me, and we will talk 
in German of our dear Vienna. 
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Though they call me Queen of 
France, I am still the laughing, 
careless, happy Princess Maria, the 
darling of her empress-mother, and 
the wayward pupil of the great 
master Gluck.” 

While speaking these words she 
threw off her plumed hat and rose- 
colored mantle, and, in a pale-green 
silk dress, with orange-flowers in 
her hair and on her breast, she 
stood before her old teacher, charm- 
ing and beautiful as in her early 
girlhood. Then, throwing herself 
into an easy-chair, and placing her 
little feet upon a damask silk cush- 
ion, she continued : 

“ Ah, master Gluck, ever since I 
heard of your arrival in Paris, I 
have been longing to speak to you 
quietly and freely of past times. I 


have seen you only once—that was * 


when you was presented at court, 
and our stiff ceremonies prevented 
my speaking to you. I hardly knew 
you in your court-dress, and could 
but smile when I saw your proud 
salutation, so little in accord with 
the attire worn by our fawning 
courtiers. Now you please me bet- 
ter. In this plain, gray suit, I find 
again my strict old master, Gluck.” 

“Qracious queen,” replied the 
master, “‘ those were pleasant hours 
I passed in that little blue chamber 
of the imperial palace at Vienna ; 
and Maria Antoinette was a studi- 
ous, intelligent pupil, eager -for 
knowledge, and more unwearied in 
its pursuit than most young girls.” 

“Not always, master Gluck, not 
always,” said the queen, shaking 
her head. “Only think how angry 
you sometimes got when I played 
badly, because a state-ball or a 
brilliant sleighing party was in my 
head. And have you forgotten how 
often Bach's fugues did not suit my 
taste, and how many times you 
impatiently shoved me away from 
the piano, with the words: ‘ Arch- 
duchess, such jingling as this is 
not to be endured!’ And then you 
would take my place at the piano, 
and thunder through the fugues, 
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“until, stunned and frightened, I 


withdrew into the furthest corner 
of the room. 

“And after a while, you would 
play such delightful melodies as I 
had never heard before, and the 
door would softly open, and my 
empress-mother come in to listen, 
and the tones would swell higher 
and higher, until they seemed to 
fill the whole palace. 

“Sometimes you were so ab- 
stracted that I could play just as I 
pleased. Master Gluck heard noth- 
ing—was angry at no false accord, 
no jarring dissonance, no long- 
drawn-out allegro, no furious an- 
dante—for, in a fixed stare, his eyes 
gazed upward. Now he would 
murmur some unintelligible words ; 
now, in excited hasto, his fingers 
would drum upon the cover of the 
piano; until, at length, his face 
would light up with some sudden 
inspiration, and, with a happy 
smile, he would say softly: ‘At 
last, at last thou art mine, holy 
melody!’ and then, turning to me 
as if there had been no interrup- 
tion, the master would say: 

“* Go on, go on, Archduchess!’”’ 

While his former pupil was speak- 
ing, Gluck gazed at her with fa- 
therly love and admiration. The 
happy expression of her sweet, 
beautiful face, gladdened his heart. 

“We are unchanged, your Ma- 
jesty,” he said, dreamily. ‘“ You 
are the childish, happy, gracious 
princess ; I, the Strange, whimsical, 
absent-minded Gluck.” 

The conversation turned upon 
Gluck’s latest works, and the queen 
asked after his last opera: 

“Tt is called Iphigenia in Aulis, 
is it not?” she asked. “ Will it 
s00n be represented? Has there 
been a rehearsal?” 

“Your Majesty,” returned the 
master, “I held the first rehearsal 
to-day, in the royal gardens. Have 
you forgotten that I was brought 
before your cyes a prisoner? I 
was reciting an angry speech of my 
Achilles, when the king’s guards 
arrested me. These honorable 
Swiss soldiers believed that my 
Achilles threatened the life of their 
royal master, and, in some unac- 
countable way, made Louis XVI. 
change places with old Agamem- 
non.” 

“Poor, misunderstood, ill-treated 
musician!’ said Marie Antoinette, 
jestingly. ‘How fortunate that I 
was the mighty queen of France 
when they were slipping away 
with my beloved master! But tell 
me seriously, what will you do 
with your Iphigenia? Will it be 
brought before the public? I as- 
sure you that I can hardly wait to 
see the triumph of my teacher and 


countryman over the Italian hosts] he silently pressed the hand of the 


of Piccini, Sacchini, and Lulli.” 

“T have no reason to dream of 
any such triumph,” returned Gluck, 
sadly ‘There is no certain pros- 
pect of my opera’s being presented 
in public. I have to struggle 
against bitter rivals, against base 
intrigue and secret envy. But Ido 
not despair. My work deserves a 
place upon the stage, and in the 
hearts of men. To this end Iam 
devoting all my energies, and shall 
give myself no rest until it is ac- 
complished. I may fail in the 
present struggle, but after-times 
will do me justice. I shall leave 
behind me one glowing trace of my 
existence I shall not have lived 
in vain. 

“ Yes, my queen,” continued the 
master, with elevated voice and 
mounting inspiration, “it is a 
good work, this youngest born of 
my spirit—this fruit of my holiest 
hours of consecration. I have, in 
this composition, embodied the 
noblest inspirations of my soul, the 
purest feelings of my heart—my 
highest thoughts. Queen, in this 
opera lives and breathes my whole 
life. It will show posterity what I 
was, and what I sought to be. 
The music is all Gluck. I have 
felt it, I have thought it. It is my 
own conscious self—a part of my 
very I. 

‘With me all wandering and dis- 
content are past—passionate yearn- 
ing and restless struggle are over. 
IT have attained the high ideal of 
my soul; and, let the world praise 
or blame, neglect or honor, I am 
content.” : 

Gluck was silent; yet the rapt 
expression of his classic features, 
and his beaming eyes, which 
seemed to gaze into another world, 
were more eloquent than words. 
Marie Antoinette gazed upon him 
with the deepest reverence. At 
length, as if inspired by some sud- 
den thought, she said: “ Dear mas- 
ter, have confidence in your old 
pupil. Your Iphigenia shall be 
brought forward soon—next week, 
at my command. Through one 
mighty word of royal power I will 
destroy this spider’s web of envy. 
To-morrow I will signify: my wish 
to the Intendant of the royal opera. 
You shall no longer contend and 
struggle. You ghall conquer; and 
I, myself, will erown the con- 
queror.”. 

Gluck :gazed smiling, still unbe- 
lieving, into the face of the excited 
queen, who might, perhaps, in the 
next brilliant royal feast, forget 
this lively interest in him and his 
work. But he met thero such se- 
rious firmness, such joyful security, 
that, too greatly moved for words, 
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charming queen to his lips. 


At midnight on the 19th of April, 
1774, the Royal Opera-House of Pa- 
ris resounded with such applause 
as had never before been heard 
within its walls. The representa- 
tion of Iphigenia in Aulie had 
just ended. The audience had ac- 
companied every act with deafen- 
ing shouts of applause, and this 
master-work of art, which beggars 
all description, had transported 
those excitable Parisians to a pitch 
of enthusiasm which the phleg- 
matic Germans and English would 
call madness. Tears flowed, sobs 
were audible, Gluck’s name rose 
from a thousand lips, and countless 
bouquets were thrown upon the 
stage. 

Over the rose-silk railing of the 
royal box leaned Marie Antoinette, 
in magnificent attire, celebrating, 
with streaming eyes, the splendid 
triumph of her venerated teacher. 
Louis XVI., much excited, stood 
near her. His usually pale face, 
with the kindly eyes, was flushed, 
and he gazed with lively interest 
upon the swaying, impulsive mul- 
titude. 

“God of heaven!” he said, sud- 
den.y, turning toward the queen, 
“what if the frantic delight of this 
excitable people were turned into 
anger? If the waves of rage in 
this living mass swelled as high as 
does now their joy, what a horrible 
spectacle it would be!” 

Marie Antoinette could not utter 
a syllable in reply. In mute aston- 
ishment she looked at the king; 
then, shuddering, she seized his 
arm. “Where is Gluck?” she 
whispered, at length, anxiously and 
almost inaudibly. 

He had been in the coulisses ; and 
now, tearing himself from the em- 
braces of his admirers, and the flat- 
tering praises of his former rivals 
and enemies, he was conducted by 
a& waiting servant into the royal 
box. As he entered, he bowed half 
unconsciously to the royal pair; 
but the shimmer of the tapers 
blinded his eyes, the scene wavered 
and swam before him, a tempest of 
contending emotions raged in his 
breast, and he gasped for breath. 
The queen approached the sinking 
man, but still the all-conquering 
hero, and, with a sweet smile, has- 
tily placed a fresh laurel-crown 
upon his head. 

Then the great musician rose 
quickly to his full height; his"eyes 
flamed; he passed repeatedly his 
slender hand over his pale fore- 
head, throwing upon the queen 
glances of affright and horror. 

“ Merciful God!” he cried, “ what 
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an appalling spectacle! Exalted 
lady, wipe quickly, quickly with 
your white hand, that horrible 
stripe of blood from around your 
lovely neck! Who gave you such 
an ornament? Erase it, dear 
queen. MHasten! oh, hasten! for, 
with every breath you draw, the 
purple band becomes wider! Your 
head wavers! The band becomesa 
stream! Toolate! Toolate! Oh, 
heavenly Father!” 


With this cry, he fell senseless | 


to the floor. 

“Gluck must see spirits!” whis- 
pered the king, white as death. 
“The powerful excitement has 
made him ill. The victory was too 
sudden and brilliant for soul and 
body to endure.” 

Marie Antoinette trembled and 
turned pale with horror. Sobbing 
and terrified, she tore off the costly, 
glittering ruby chain that had en- 
circled her snowy neck, and, shud- 
dering, flung it from her. Then 
commending the unconscious Gluck 
to the care of her physician, who 
had been hastily summoned, she 
left the opera-house, leaning, al- 
most fainting, upon the arm of the 
king. 

Didst thou dream, great inspired 
Orpheus of a new world, that thy 
seer-eyes, in that moment of intense 
excitement, penetrated the vail of 
the future, as thy lips spoke those 
words of horror? That thy mighty 
spirit in that supreme moment, 
overleaping circumstance, space, 
and time, saw with prophetic vision 
what would and must hereafter 
come ? 

The great musician has long been 
sleeping in his grave; but the fade- 
less laurel of undying fame spreads 
its luxuriant branches above his 
dust, and, between its leaves, shim- 
mer numerous buds of song, and 
those gorgeous, wonderful blos- 
soms, Alceste, Orpheus, Helena, Ar- 
mida, and, most precious of all, that 
later flower of genius, Iphigenia in 
Aulis. 

After life’s turmoil, the great 
master sleeps well. He rests from 
his toils, his struggles, and his vic- 
tories, and the praise of an after- 
world reaches not his ear; but in 
that nobler life on which he has 
entered, cherubim and seraphim 
listen to the glorified tones of his 
lyre. 

To his prophecy there came a 
bloody fulfillment. Nineteen years 
after that evening of glorious tri- 
umph, the purple band upon the 
neck of the beautiful, unhappy 
daughter of Maria Theresa became 
a stream. 

In October of the year 1793, the 
head of Marie Antoinette sank un- 
der the ax of the guillotine. 
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Something about Diau.cads, 


BY GEORGE MANSON, 
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T is not every one of our 


sf 

) readers who has had a 
4 (3, look at a real, genuine 
‘ @) diamond. He may have 


seen what was said to be 
a diamond; but then one can be 
more easily deceived about dia- 
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Next to this diamond in value is 
the celebrated Koh-i-noor, which, I 
believe, now belongs to the Queen 
of Great Britain. It weighs about 
two ounces. The name Koh-i-noor 
means “mountain of light.”” So 
that Koh-i-noor is a very pretty 
name indeed for a diamond, when 
you come to see the meaning of it. 
A Hindoo legend says that it was 
found in a mine in the southern 
part of India, as long ago as four 
thousand years. That is a very 


monds than almost anything else. Hh ee 2 re 9 agers “<3 old age, isn’t it? But, while most 

The diamond is the most valu- | € 4s > _ other stones crumble into dust, 
able of all the precious stones; and b Vy s f£ . diamonds do not, and I suppose the 
why? Because it is especially re- eet Koh-i-noor is just as beautiful now 
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markable for its hardness and great 
brilliancy. It is generally clear 
and colorless like water, though 
sometimes you will find one which, 
from some cause or other, is white, 
gray, yellow, etc. 

Where do diamonds come from ? 
They are obtained in the beds of 
rivers, and from rocks, and often 
have gold found with them. India, 
a country filled with heathen, to 
which you, no doubt, send many a 
tract and Bible, is famous for hav- 
ing them, as also is the island of 
Borneo, as well as other places of 
the East. Up tothe beginning of 
the eighteenth century, diamonds 
were procured in no other part of 
the world except these places. 
About the year 1828 they. were dis- 
covered in Brazil, a country of 
South America. They were also, 
about that time, found in the Ural 
Mountains, between Asia and Eu- 
rope ; also in Georgia and North 
Carolina, two of the Southern 
States in our own country, Algeria 
and Australia. In Brazil they are 
hunted for by slaves. When avery 
valuable diamond is found by one of 
these slaves, he is given his liberty ; 
but, from the fact that very few 
large diamonds are ever found in 
Brazil, not many slaves gain their 
freedom in this way. After all, 
the most valuable diamonds come 
from India, the place which has 
always been most noted for having 
them, for it was famous’in the ear- 
liest times as the country of large 
and beautiful diamonds. 

Articles of so much value as dia- 
monds have to be found with some 
trouble. They are generally en- 
veloped in an earthy crust, which 
has to be moved away and the 


stony matter broken to pieces. The wore it at his coronation. In 1835. 
earth is then thoroughly washed, it was purchased by a Russian § 
and after that the gravel carefully i nobleman for about $600,000. ¥ 
collected and spread on a smooth | until the fifteenth century. Before; shaped like an egg. A gover-| Diamonds are valued by their . 


surface of ground and left to dry, 
when the diamonds can be at once 
seen. 

The art of cutting diamonds into 
the various shapes in which you 
see ladies wear them was not known 
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that time they were set without be-| nor of the island of Borneo, some 


ing cut. 


years ago, offered for it $500,000, 


The largest diamond known be-|two brigs fully equipped, a num- 
longs to the Rajah of Mattan, an| ber of cannon, and a considerable 
Eastern monarch, and it weighs| quantity of powder and shot; but 
about two and a half ounces. Itis| the Rajah refused to sell it. 
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as it was four thousand years ago. 

A diamond belonging to the 
King of Prussia is worth—how 
much, do youthink? More money 
than you ever have seen, or proba- 
bly ever will see, at one time, in 
your life—nine hundred and ten 
thousand dollars ($910,000) ! 

The Sanci diamond is also quite 
famous, and has a curious history. 
It belonged to Charles the Bald, 
who wore it in the battle of Nancy, 
where he fell. A Swiss soldier 
found it, and sold it to a clergyman 
for a small sum. It then came 
into the possession of the King of 
Portugal, who sold it for about 
$25,000 in gold. Then a French 
gentleman by the name of Sanci 
gotit. He died, and left it to his 
descendants. One of these descend- 
ants was once sent as an ambassa- 
dor to King Henry III., who re- 
quired the diamond as a pledge. 
But the ambassador did not have 
it with him; a servant who was 
on his way to the palace had it, 
and in a lonely part of the road 
was attacked by robbers, who 
robbed him, as they thought, of all 
he possessed. But they had not. 
He had the diamond, and, being a 
faithful servant and wishing to 
conceal it, could think of doing 
nothing better than swallowing it, 
and so he swallowed it. The rob 
bers killed him in the struggle. 
His master, knowing his good char- 
acter, and thinking he might have 
swallowed it, caused his body to be 
opened, and there, sure enough, 
they found the diamond safe and 
sound. After this it came into the 
possession of the crown of England, 
and James II. carried it with him 
to France in 1688. Louis XV. 


weight, which is estimated in ca- 
rats—one carat being equal to four 
grains. A diamond already cut 
and ready for use, of 1 carat, is 
worth, in gold, $40; 3 carats, $360 ; 
5, $1000 ; 7, $1960; 9, $3060. 
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THE COQUETTE—A SONNET. 


BY NATHAN UPHAM. 


KNOW a lady, fair to see, 
O’er whoee white neck float sunny 
tresses; 
Whose laughing eyes still beam on me, 
In Fancy’s sweet, yet mute caresses ; 
Whose polished brow the lily shames ; 
Whose cheeks the brightest hue of 
roses ; 
But whom she loves she never names ; 
Or you, or me ?—no lisp discloses! 
She dazzles with her keen reply; 
She charms beholders with her grace ; 
And he who thinks to pass her by, 
Stands fast, enraptured by her face! 
Ah! when you mect, you'll ne’er forget 
This winning, charming, arch coquette! 


TALKS WITH WOMEN. 


BY JENNIE JUNE, 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


LL my readers have heard 
of and are interested in 


wis? Vassar Female College 


~~>r& —at least all the mothers 
are ; and as I have recently paid a 
visit to that Institution, and took 
pains to discover as much as possi- 
ble of its workings, its teachings, 
and its results, I have concluded I 
could not do better than give the 
readers of DEMOREST’S the benefit 
of what I saw and heard. 

Most of you Know that Vassar 
College is located at Poughkeepsic, 
a pretty inland city, lying on the 
Hudson river, midway between 
New York and Albany, and that it 
was built by Matthew Vassar, a 
resident but not a native of Pough- 
keepsie, who made his money by 
keeping an immense brewery. This 
was not a very reputable way to 
make money, but fifty years ago it 
was considered much more respect- 
able than it is now, and, having 
made it, it does great honor to Mr. 
Vassar to have spent it in the way 
he did. 

Vassar College, however, is not 
the first of his great deeds. Twen- 
ty-five or thirty vears ago, he built 
the Baptist church at Poughkeep- 
sie, almost entirely at his own ex- 
pense, and was always foremost in 
contributing to its support. 

It was while traveling abroad 
that the idea came to him of devot- 
ing some part of his immense for- 
tune to the execution of a really 
great public work. He accidental- 
ly came across a fine hospital, ad- 
mirably managed and liberally en- 
dowed, which he found to be the 
work of a wealthy kinsman of his 
own. This inspired him with the 
wish to immortalize himself in 
the same way. It was a favorite 
niece who finally induced him to 
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Vassar College was built, at a cost 
of half a million of dollars. It is 
a magnificent .edifice—the main 
building five hundred feet long by 
one hundred and seventy deep, and 
quite like a palace for the abode of 
kings, in appearance. The obser- 
vatory, presided over by Miss Ma- 
ria Mitchell, is at the right, the 
riding-school and gymnasium on 
the left. 

The riding-schoo? is supplied 
with trained horses, and has one of 
the best masters in the country, 
Baron Leopold von Seldeneck, in 
attendance. 

No extra charge is made to 
pupils for availing themselves of 
this privilege. 

The gymnasium is under the 
charge of Miss Elizabeth M. Pow- 
ell, a graduate of Dr. Dio Lewis, 
and all the young ladiesattend the 
exercises, (unless a special request 
is made to the contrary,) as part of 
their physical education. 

The dress for the gymnasium is 

a uniform of gray flannel, with a 
scarlet sash tied in a bow and ends 
at the back. It is made at the col- 
lege, and furnished to the students 
at moderate cost, in order that each 
may be precisely like the others in 
style and material. 
_ The exercises are fine, varied, 
and admirably adapted for develop- 
ing the entire physical system. 
The apparatus, which probably 
most of my readers have seen, con- 
sists of wands, dumb-bells, and 
rings, made of black-walnut. The 
evolutions performed with these 
instruments are exceedingly strik- 
ing and graceful ; at the same time 
they are scientifically adapted to 
strengthening and _ developing 
every part of the body. 

It is only a few years since the 
system was first introduced, and 
already it is considered an indis- 
pensable part of any institution of 
learning. Even fashionable board- 
ing-schools can not get along with- 
out it. 

The main building of the Col- 
lege affords parlors, recitation- 
rooms, apartments for the faculty, 
(thirty of whom are women, out of 
thirty-eight,) a fine art gallery, a 
chapel that will seat about six hun- 
dred persons, cabinets of geology 
and mineralogy, and a museum of 
natural history embracing about 
five thousand zoological specimens, 
an excellent botanical collection, 


express his thought and desire in 
the form of a Female College. 

She was dying, and almost her 
last words were: “Uncle, if you 
found an institution of any kind, 
let it be something for young wo- 
men.” 

This decided him, and the great 


and a cabinet of North American 
birds, recently presented by J. P. 
Giraud, Jr. The students’ rooms 
are arranged in groups, one sitting- 
room and three bed-rooms to five 
students, part of which open upon 
the long corridors, which run the 
entire length of the building. 

A better arrangement in build- 
ing would have been to have given 
each student a room by herself, and 
managed so that every sleeping- 
room could have been ventilated 
from the outside; but all that care 
can do to remedy this defect is done. 

In addition to the regular suites 
of rooms occupied by the students, 
there are splendid bathing-rooms, 
furnished with every appliance for 
comfort, where the students are re- 
quircd to bathe twice in the week, 
as part of their recreative routine. 
Their rooms they obtain by lot, so 
that none can complain, or boast 
special favor. 

The food is very good, but plain, 
of course, as it is in all educationa: 
institutions, as it should be: ex. 
cellent brown and white bread, and 
butter, good meat and vegetables, 
plenty of mush, hominy, etc. Once 
a week there is ice-cream for des- 
sert, made of pure cream ; once a 
week apple-pie. The apple-pie, 
the girls thought, did not come 
often enough, and fruit in general 
was scant; but otherwise the diet 
is satisfactory, even to the girls, 
whose appetites, if like other grow- 
ing girls’, are by no means ethe- 
rial. 

The simpler and plainer the 
dress, the better the principal likes 
it. Low necks and short sleeves 
are absolutely forbidden, and trails 
are frowned upon. It would be 
undoubtedly better, however, to 
place the institution, in this re- 
spect, on a military basis, and es- 
tablish auniform. It is difficult to 
put a limit to ordinary dress with- 
out appearing tyrannical; and, 
once allow a single frill, and the 
whole array of puffs, flounces, dou- 
ble skirts, sashes, ribbons, and chig- 
nons, follow. 

Hair short, if possible, and, at 
any rate, no false hair allowed, and 
a neat, tasteful uniform, woolen in 
winter, gingham in summer, would 
meet all the requirements, and put 
a stop at once to all thought and 
discussion on the subject of dress. 
It would be cconomical and appro- 
priate, as the students have no need 
to go outside the precincts of the 
college, and be regarded with pride 
as part of the insignia of their 
alma mater. 

A water-proof cloak, and a pair 
of India-rubber overshoes, are 
among the sensible requirements 
of the college wardrobe. 


The course of study is as ardu- 
ous as that of any male college, 
and requires the same preparation. 
For admission to the first collegiate 
or Freshman class, the student 
must be prepared for examination 
in the following, or their equiva- 
lents : . 

Harkness’s Introductory Latin 
Book ; Harkness’s Latin Reader: 
Ceesar, four books ; Cicero, four ora- 
tions; Virgil, two books; Hark- 
ness’s Latin Grammar, entire ; His- 
tory of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Otto’s French Conversation Gram. 
mar ; Fasquelle’s Colloquial Read- 
er ; Williams’s English into French. 
Robinson’s University Algebra, to 
Equations of the Second Degree ; 
Quackenbos’s Rhetoric; Outlines of 
Modern History and of Physical 
Geography. 

There is a preparatory or aca- 
demic course of two years, which 
students can take if they choose 
before entering upon the colle- 
giate course, and quite a large 
number of young ladics are glad 
to avail themselves of it, the im- 
perfect character of the general run 
of young ladies’ schools and semi- 
naries not even allowing them, at 
the close of their regular studies, 
to enter with credit upon a collegi- 
ate course. For this preparatory 
course they have to fit themselves 
by a thorough knowledge of arith- 
metic, modern geography, English 
grammar, and the history of the 
United States—these studies not 
entering into the collegiate course, 
either regular or preparatory. 

The results, so far, have been 
most satisfactory. The exercises 
of the recent commencement of 
Vassar Female College would have 
done credit to the oldest male col- 
lege in the country. The essays, 
addresses, and the like, showed 
genuine scholarship, a igh tone 
of thought, and in many instances 
distinguished oratorical ability. 

The Salutatory was a model of 
pure Greek expression; the Vale- 
dictory was pronounced by another 
young lady in as admirable Eng- 
lish. An essay in German and an 
essay in French each displayed a 
thorough acquaintance with the 
resources of these languages, and, 
together with the original poems, 
of which there were several, dis- 
played originality of thought, as 
well as high culture. 

The literary feature of the col- 
lege is the Philalethean Society, 
which is divided up into several 
branch organizations, composed of 
members of the Senior, Junior, 
Sophomore, or Freshman classes. 
These societies have their own lit- 
erary exercises and exhibitions, (on 
one occasion it was the performance 
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of a very nice little original drama, 
in German,) and unitedly publish 
a weekly paper, which is very 
bright and creditable to all parties 
concerned. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat 
conservative elements by which 
they are surrounded, the girls are 
independent and progressive, and 
are evidently allowed to exercise 
their individuality. For instance, 
they hissed Dr. Holland’s platitudes 
about women and their traditional 
“sphere,” and applauded Anna 
Dickenson’s bold utterances to the 
echo. 

In the person of a Miss Blatch- 
ley, of the class of ’68, Vassar Col- 
lege has already developed a fe- 
male orator who promises to excel 
Anna Dickenson in breadth of view, 
if not in power of expression. Her 
address, delivered before the Phila- 
lathean society, during the com- 
mencement, was remarkable for its 
originality, clearness, power, and 
beauty of expression. 

Her subject was “ Individuality,” 
and her main point was the loss of 
individuality to women by the sys- 
tem of self-abnegation in which is 
supposed to consist their highest 
virtue. Shecited the case particu- 
larly of Caroline Herschel, who 
sacrificed the great name she might 
have acquired wholly to her bro- 
ther, Sir John Herschel, who ac- 
cepted it, and built his own reputa- 
tion uponit. She thought this was 
not only an injustice to herself, but 
a@ wrong to women, who were thus 
deprived of the glory and stimulus 
of her genius and industry. 

She recalled the fact, that the 
Lord did not direct his servants to 
throw their talents into each other's 
napkins, but made each responsible 
for his own; and she closed with 
urging her former companions to 
decide upon the work they wish to 
perform, and then boldly undertake 
and accomplish it, whatever it 
might be. 

The expenses of the college are 
no larger than any first-class school. 
The cost of tuition, including board 
and a certain amount of washing, 
is $400 per annum. French, Ger- 
man, Latin and Greek, mathemat- 
ics, elementary drawing, and the 
theory of music are included in 
this sum, but practice upon the 
piano and a more extended course 
of drawing and painting, are charg- 
ed as “ extras.” 

My visit to Vassar College, I must 
freely confess, made me envious of 
the girls who havo the advantage 
of a complete course at that insti- 
tution. The splendid disciplinary 
training, the resources of nature, 

science, and art, which it places at 
the student’s disposal, can only be 
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properly valued by those who have 
felt the needofthem. Twenty-five 
years of this training, this high 
mental culture of successive com- 
munities of girls, will do much to 
change the tone of modern socicty, 
and create a public opinion among 
women altogether superior to the 
conventional code, 

Not that “ Vassar ”’ represents by 
any means the perfect school for 
women, the college of the future. 
It is a little, only a little in advance 
of the male colleges of the present 
day, but it is a great step to have 
one such college for women, to have 
the desirability of an equal educa- 
tion for girls acknowledged by the 
erection of so complete and magni- 
ficent an institution. 

The next step will be the educa- 
tion of the sexes together, possibly 
the throwing open the colleges al- 
ready in existence to young ladies, 
as well as their brothers and male 
cousins, There is no reason why 
it should not be done at once. It 
would be immensely to the advan- 
tage of both young men and young 
women if it were so. Instead of dis- 
sipating their energies, a8 many 
suppose, it would stimulate them 
to greater effort. 

The present system is entirely 
unnatural, and results in the most 
extravagant acts of folly, and not 
unfrequently of crime. Young 
men, secluded from the society of 
reputable young women, form the 
acquaintance of those who are not 
reputable, and disgrace their car- 
eer by indulgence which often mars 
their whole future lives. 

Girls, also, shut off still more 
hermetically from male society, nat- 
urally crave it, and, after years of 
a secluded life, wise theoretically, 
are ready to commit the greatest 
folly in practice. 

Surely, the education which will 
best fit us for the circumstances of 
our future lives, is the best. If 
women and men lived separate 
lives, they should be educated 
apart; but, so long as their lives, 
interests, and happiness are blend- 
ed, there is no reason why the com. 
mon advantages and mutual bene- 
fits of the best education the coun- 
try can bestow upon them should 
not be conferred upon both alike, 
and the rewards striven for toge- 


ther. 
—_—_——2-9-4———__— 


DOMESTIC LIFE. 

TE banes of domestic life are 
littleness, falsity, vulgarity, harsh- 
ness, scolding, vociferation, an in- 
cessant issuing of superfluous pro- 
hibitions and orders, which are re- 
garded as impertinent interferences 
with the general liberty and repose, 
and are provocative of rankling or 
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exploding resentments. The bless- 
ed antidotes that sweeten and en- 
rich domestic life are refinement, 
high aims, great interests, soft 
voices, quiet and gentle manners, 
magnanimous tempers, forbearance 
from all unnecessary commands or 
dictation, and generous allowances 
of mutual freedom. Love makes 
obedience lighter than liberty. Man 
wears a noble allegiance—not as 
a collar, but as a garland. The 
Graces are never 80 lovely as when 
seen waiting on the Virtues; and 
where they thus dwell together 
they make a heavenly home.—Al- 
ger’s “ Friendship of Women,” 
Cn a re] 


EARTH AND HEAVEN, 


BY ELIZA P. MATHEWES. 


9 Sr 1IS true that strong chains bind me 

unto earth,— 
Strong, and yet soft; for the white, 

tender hnks 

Are made of young babes’ arms. 

Yet, while I lie 

Enchained, a willing slave, ofttimes I hear 

Voices, sweet voices, calling heavenward, 

Voices that seem to say, ‘‘ Come, mother, 
come, 

For, even in the heavenly Father's arms, 

We yearn, we hunger for dear mother- 
love.” 

Sometimes, when gazing on the summer 
sky, 

Methinks I see white wings come etrug- 
gling through— 

Wings that would downward fly, back to 
the earth, 

To fold themselves upon a mother’s 
breast. 

And when Death's Angel comes, ah! well 
I know 

That cherubs twain will hide beneath 
his wings, 

And thus stcal through Heaven's gates; 
they will not Ict 

Their mother tread alone the valley dark ; 

And in the joy of meeting these long lost, 

Even that valley will no longer seem 

Dreary and dark, but glorious, bright— 

Filled with the radiance of a rosy dawn. 


RULES FOR SLEEP. 


THERE is no fact more clearly 
established in the physiology of 
man than this—that the brain ex- 
pends its energies and itself during 
the hours of wakefulness, and that 
these are recuperated during sleep. 
If the recuperation 8 not equal to 
the expenditure, the brain withers ; 
this is insanity. Thus it is that in 
early English history, people who 
were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping, always 
died raving maniacs ; thus it is also 
that those who are starved to death 
become insane—the brain is not 
nourished and they can not sleep. 
The practical inferences are t]irce— 
1st: Those who do most brain-work 
require most sleep. 2d: That time 
saved from necessary sleep is infal- 
libly destructive to mind, body, and 
estate. 8d: Give yourself, your 


children, your servants—give all 
that are under you the fullest 
amount of sleep they will take, by 
compelling them to go to bed at 
some regular, early hour, and to 
rise in the morning the moment 
they awake ; aud withina fortnight 
Nature, with almost the regularity 
of the rising sun, will unloose the 
bonds of sleep the moment enough 
repose has been secured forthe wants 
of the system. Thisis the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the 
question how much sleep any one 
requires, each must be a rule for 
himself; great Nature will never 
fail to write it out to the observer 
under the regulations just given. 


Sy eens 
THE MARRIED WOMAN'S PROP- 
ERTY BILL. 

Mr. RussELL GURNEY, M.P., the 
Recorder of London, will earn the 
gratitude of all married ladies. He 
has set himself gallantly to effect 
their emancipation from what not 
a few, at least, consider the injus- 
ticc of the law of property and con. 
tract with respect to married women. 
His bill is really a most important 
measure, and may startle some hus- 
bands. It provides that a married 
Woman shall be as capable of hold- 
ing and dealing with real and per. 
sonal estate, of suing and being 
sued, asif sho were a single woman. 
Every woman who marries after 
the passing of the Act may hold 
all property, real or personal, pos- 
sessed or acquired before or after 
marriage, free from the control of a 
husband, and her earnings in any 
separate trade or occupation will be 
regarded as her personal property. 
On the other hand, husbands are 
not to be liable for the debts of 
their wives, either before or after 
marriage, nor liable in damages 
for any wrong committed by them. 
Upon the death of a wife intestate 
the- husband will take only the 
same share in her personal estate 
as a wife now takes in the personal 
estate of an intestate husband. 
Such aro leading clauses of the 
“Married Woman's Property Bill,” — 
which is to date from the first day 


of next year. 
areal I lp eer 


THE INK OF THE PERIOD.—Tho ink of 
the period is purple—mauve having been 
tabooed altogether, and Bismarck, to in- 
troduce which an effort was made, hayv- 
ing failed of the usual popularity of arti- 
cles dubbed Bismarck. Violet, scarlet, 
ycllow, and other fancy tints have little 
vale, and deerervedly so, for, if there is 
anything ugly on paper, it is tinted ink, 
with the possible exception of crimson, 
purple and blue. Scarlct looks excessive- 
ly vulgar; and no tint, except blue, is 
adaptable to all the general colors of 
stationery. 
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WHAT IS MUSIC ! 


BY MRS, JULIA M. HADERMANN,. 


AY, what Is music, whence its birth ? 
Is it the blissful sigh of earth, 
Yielding her bright and perfamed 

flowers 
To summer's soft and genial showcers— 
To the warm kisses of the sun? 
Is it the languace of the soul 
Of some emotion past control— 
Of joy, of grief, for words too deep? 
Now all is still—say, does it sleep? 
The melody had scarce begun ; 
What power has it thus to creep 
Over the senses, every onc? 


SEE it not; yet melody 

In all that’s lovely scems to be. 

I feel it vibrate through my heart 
Even now—oh! why muat it depart ? 
I quaffed with joy each dulcet tone, 
And perfumes seemed to hover near, 
While yct it charmed my listening car. 
Come back, ye magic sounds, again | 
Come back !—ah! must I call in vain ? 
Are ye, indeed, forever flown ? 

I'd live and never would complain 
Had this world but music alone. 


ree 


SEWING. 

SEWING is a sort of secret 
handwriting peculiar to women. 
Many a strange history, many 
a life’s poem, has becn traced in 
thread by the needle, hemmed into 
sheets, darned into stockings to be 
trodden under a thankless foot, 
stitched into wreathings of flowers 
and garlands. Every day these 
records are written, but never read. 
Characters marked in invisible ink 
will lie hidden in blank parchment, 
unsuspected, for years; and at last 
the breath of fire, like the touch of 
a@ Wizard, will call them to light, 
and deliver their message. But no 
sage will ever translate the histo- 
ries traced by tho needle, of pa- 
tience, of heroism, of passion and 
anguish. How they are written 
and stored—these poems! Every 
household has its stores of such 
family archives. Inthe linen chests 
they lic; on the shelves of deep 
presses; in the drawers strewn with 
lavender; in the wardrobe hung 
with dresses ; in the cupboard with 
mended hose; in the locked drawer 
where the little trousseau is ar- 
ranged, smooth and orderly, of the 
baby who died; in the trunks, 
packed between laughing and cry- 
Inv, of the bride who will shortly 
go forth. Ifa light were suddenly 
given to read these hidden writings, 
what wild revelations, what beau- 
tiful lessons, what outpourings of 
joy, what majestic examples of en- 
durance would not startle the world, 
and make it blush for the affecta- 
tions it treasures in staring print! 


ART versus NATURE. 


THE concerts at the Tuileries are 
known to set the fashion for the 
whole year—not of dress, but of 
deportment ; and we were anxious 
to obtain a suggestion or two for 
your fair readers. We observed 
that ladies will be expected to walk 
on their toes, with the waist ele- 
vated behind, and sinking much in 
front. Her Majesty, with whom 
originates the fashion, executes it 
charmingly. The heels of the satin 
boots being very high, and the soles 
extremely thin, this tournure be- 
comes easy enough, and can be ac- 
quired without much practice. The 
air of the visage is to be bold, no 
longer wearing that expression of 
simpering timidity which suited 
with the long curls down the neck. 
The chin is projected forward, and 
the forehead thrown back, while 
the eyes are kept wide open, hard, 
and round as possible; the lips are 
in general pale—coral-coloring is 
quite gone out of fashion—and the 
expression of the mouth to be that 
of weariness and scorn! In conse- 
quence of the raising of the coiffure, 
the ears, so long neglected, have 
become an object of attention, and 
may now be seen tinted with pink 
or white, as may be required. They 
are brought forward, or forced back- 


ward, according to the urgency of 


the case; and it is astonishing to 
find what expression may be given 
to the countenance by dint of a lit- 
tle management. Blue eyes and 
fair hair are still considered indi - 
pensable to a reputation for beauty, 
and black eyes and raven hair are 
scarcely tolerated, those who are 
unfortunate enough to possess them 
being compelled to use every kind 
of strategem in the way of powder, 
paint, and dust, to conceal their dis- 
grace. The elbows must be rather 
squared, not rounded, but brought 
forward as much as possible, in or- 
der to make the chest look hollow, 
and add to the consumptive look, 
bestowed by the pale lips and 
flushed cheeks, imparted by the ab- 
sence of all coloring in the one 
case, and the exaggeration of its 
application in the other. Let no 
young lady dare to appear in fash- 
ionable society unless she adheres 
with the utmost strictness to these 
rules.— Paris Correspondence. 


————_—_6-4-0—___—_— 


ROAST DONKEY! 


EVERY one who has eaten roast 
donkey has pronounced it excellent. 
In flavor it is said to resemble tur- 


key, though the color is considera-’ 


bly darker. The accomplished 
gourmet is aware what animal it is 
that contributes most largely to the 
composition of the best sausages in 


the world—the Lyons sausages. 
The animal in question is a very 
clean feeder, cheap, hardy, and sub- 
sists easily at little cost, and it 
seems within possibility that don- 
keys may be reared on the poorest 
commons, not only as beasts of bur- 
den for the use of the poor, but as 
a luxurious addition to the ban- 
quets of the rich ; and since France, 
Austria, Russia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and other countries, have 
taken to horse-flesh, the donkey 
may be expected at an early period 
to make a successful invasion of 
the United Kingdom in a new char- 
acter.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Atay and An Gout 


OUR NEW PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


In our last number we gave a descrip- 
tion of this admirable and costly picture, 
which is worth at least four times as 
much as the whole cost of the Magazine, 
and which we offer for one subscriber 
only, at $3 per annum. 

Our engravers have ably seconded the 
successful.labors of the painter. None 
but artists can fully appreciate the ekill 
and labor lavished on this engraving. 
The general effect ia very fine and im- 
pressive, and the delicate finish to the 
heads will bear the most minute inspec- 
tion. The union of line and stipple is ex- 
ecuted with unusual ability, and their 
skillful combination has greatly contrib- 
uted to the success of the engravers in 
this unsurpassed proof of their artisti- 
cal genius. 

The reception of this magnificent pic- 
ture will take every one by surprise. No 
one who has any knowledge of the cost 
of such a plate could deem it possible that 
it could be given asa premium toa single 
$3 subscription to this or any other mag- 
azine. 

We do not venture anything in saying 
that $10 will not procure another engrav- 
ing that combines go much of interest and 
beauty. Competent judges have decided 
that this is the most elaborately finished 
work of art ever engraved in America. 
The size is 28 by 35 inches, furnishing a 
well-proportioned picture and a eplendid 
family relic to be handed down to poster- 
ity. 

We eubjoin some opinions of the press 
upon its merits: : 


From the ** New York Home Journal.” 


“New Stee. Enoravine. — ‘The 
Fourth of July Pic-Nic,’ a painting by 
Lilly M. Spencer, which many of our me- 
tropolitan amatcurs may remember with 
pleasure, has just been engraved onstecl, 
and tho result is a very spirited, effective 
picture. The broad comedy which the 
artist eo tellingly embodied in the origi- 
na], has been reproduced with more than 
usual success. The subject is one of 
those rare crises of fun and festivity which 
may be truly said to form epochs in the 
lives of the participants. A gay company 
of men, women and youth are disporting 
themeelves in the grove by the lake side, 
in the midst of a charming landscape. 
The central attraction, for the time being, 
is a swing, which all have been enjoying, 
except one very corpulent and very cau- 
tious individual, who requires an im- 
mense deal of urging before consigning 
himself to the tender mercies of the cor- 


dage. He can not hold out, however, 
ayainet the importunities of his friends, 
who are dying to see his ponderous cor.- 
porosity flying, bird-like, through the air. 
In an evil moment he seats himself in the 
swing; the cords strain and creak, and 
barely is he launched on his flight, when, 
plump down he drops, with a dull, mush- 
like concuesion, which convulses the 
whole company with mock pity and side- 
splitting mirth. One little urchin comes 
to the rescue, and tries to lift ‘papa’ 
up; another, of larger growth, pretends 
to help, but really makes the matter ten 
times more ridiculous by his grim- 
aces; at the right a black Ganymede, 
pouring soda, forgets himeelf in the fra- 
cas, and deluges an indignant goddess 
With the flashing nectar; at the left an 
interesting couple are wreathing garlands 
and whispering love, and, just behind 
tbem, a mischievous urchin has stolen 
up and firce off a pistol, thus capping the 
climax of harmlicss fright and jollity. The 
execution is by Samuel Hollyer, assisted 
by John Rogers and John Halpin. Mr, 
Hollyer was induced by the puwlishers to 
come from England expressly to finish 
this work in his well-known style.” 


From “‘ The Brooklyn Eagle.” 


‘““ THE FINE ARTs.—The spirited paint- 
ing by Lilly M. Spencer, of the ‘ Pic-Nic 
on the Fourth of July,’ has been repro- 
duced in the form of a handeome engrav- 
ing on steel, by John Rogers and John 
Halpin. The engraving 1s finished 1n the 
best style of the art, known as ‘ line and 
stipple,’ and certainly makes a very fine 
picture, 


Ey 


From the‘ New York Herald.” 


‘“‘A large engraving by Mesers. Houyer 
& Rogers, from a painting by Lilly M. 
Spencer, representing a merry family 
party enjoying a Fourth of July in the 
country. Itis a spirited work, and de- 
serving of praise.” 


From the‘ New York Express.” 

“THE Pic-Nic ON THE FouRTH OF 
JoLty.—A line and stipple engraving of 
this well-known painting by Lilly M. 
Spencer. The engraving is 26x35, and is 
the work of four years. It fa engraved on 
stee] by Rogers & Halpin, and fiviehed 
by Samuel Hollyer—who came out tothis 
country from England cepecially to com- 
plete the plate. The painting itself 18 
considered one of Mrs. Spencer’s best; 
and the engraving is a fit companion pic- 
ture. The subject Is a very humorous 
one, and the comical features are well 
brought out by the enrraver'a pencil. It 
is considered by connois2eura to be one 
of the most elaborate efforts of the art 
ever produced in this country, and scarce- 
ly excelled, much lees equaled by any 
transatlantic production."’ 


From the'' New York Times.” 


«Fine Arts.—A very excellent large 
plate engraving hae just been published. 
It is ‘The Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July,’ 
painted by the well-known artist, Lilly 
M. Spencer, and engraved on steel, inthe 
higheet order of ‘line and stippic,’ by 
John Rogers and John Halpin, finished 
by Samuel Hollyer. The subject is pleas- 
ing, and its treatment, both by painter 
and engraver, is admirably managed, 
and the whole work reflects credit upon 
American Art.”' 


From the “‘ Independent.” 

“A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING. — ‘The 
Pic-Nic on the Fourth of July,’ a picture 
by Lilly M. Spencer, has been engraved 
on stcel by John Rogers and John Hal- 
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pin, and finished by Samuel Hollyer—the 
last named artist having come from 
England to finish the plate in the highest 
atyle of the art known as ‘line and stip- 
ple.” The engraving has been the work 
of four years, and it certainly does great 
credit to the skill of the artists. The 
subject is well chosen. A group of more 
than twenty pereons, young and old, and 
of both sexes, are seen under the sha- 
dows ofa giant oak, enjoying the sports 
of a Fourth-of-July Pic-Nic. The ecup 
on which they have been swinging has 
broken, and the ‘fat man’ of the party 
has fallen to the ground in an attitude 
which excites general merriment. In 
one corner a sentimental young man is 
: making love, and in the other a lady, who 
fy has called for a glass of soda, has had her 
‘. dress epoiled by the carelessness of her 
servant.” 
—_—_—_—_— 9 o——__—__ 

TemPLeE Grove FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
This admirable institution, which has 
been established at Saratoga Springs by 
the Rev. Charles F. Dowd, the succesefal 
and well-known principal of the North 
Granville Female Seminary, has closed 
its first year under the most encouraging 
auspices, and enters upon its second on 
the 14th of the present month, with every 
prospect of acareer of great usefulness. 
The course of instruction at ‘‘ Temple 
Grove’ is very thorough; a gymnasium 
is attached to the building (which is 
large, airy, spacious, and heated with 
oe eteam), where light gymnastics are tanght 

by a graduate of the Boeton Institution. 
' The government is that of the family, and 
¢ the expenses are comparatively moderate. 
< We recommend it as an excellent school 
for girls who wish to be both useful and 
acco.uplished. 


é PaPpERS FROM OVER THE WATER.—Mr. 
c Sinclair Tousey, president cf the Ameri- 
- can News Co., has collected into a neat 

volume, entitled, Papers from over Ue 

Water, his recent letters from Europe, 
which have appeared separately in vari- 
ous periodicals. Mr. Tousey traveled 
over familiar ground, but he has record- 
ed a great many particulars of the tour- 
ist's experiences which few think of 
mentioning, but many like to know. He 
writes like a common-sense American, 
and will be in perfect sympathy with a 
great majority of his readers. 


PEN AND INK OppiT1£8s.—The mania of 
the escrifoire just now is for articles de 
Paris. A huge bug with horns, the 
writing-desk once opened, crawls out or 
flaunts out in colors of acarlet, and takes 
his place, entomologically accurate in de- 
tails, on the writing-stand. Take one of 
those metallic horns of his between your 
thumb and finger and lift the insect gen- 
tly; and, presto! those jaws of his are 
wide open, revealing the fact that the in- 
sect has, by some mishap, swallowed half 
& dozen excellent pens. That grinning 
Mephistophiles, should you take the trou- 
ble to tip his cap for him, confesses at 
once to the drinking of half a gill of ink ; 
and yet you would suspect of no beves- 
age less aristocratic than old port. Your 
penholder is the attenuated ivory limb of 
@ danseuse, tipped with the daintiest ivory 
foot imaginable; a miniature column 
from the Place de Vendome, a small Par- 
thenon, a bronze alligator, an anaconda 
all coiled for attack, a huge tarantula— 
any pun, conceivable or inconceivable, 
npon history or comparative anatomy, 
answers to keep your paper in place 
while you write; and thus you find your- 
self surrounded with the quaintest de- 
vices fancy can invent, in the simple 
matter of inditing a dille-douz. 


Moxooraue. — The mania for mono- 
grams is at its zenith, The more glow- 


ing the colors and the more involved the 
letters, the better fashion seems to be 
suited. 
quently coiled together, capitals in scar- 
let, and cursive in blue ; and comical and 
grotesque initials are coming in. The 
monogram has even developed the dig- 
nity of a nomenclature; and latterly one 
is enlightened as to the peculiar merits 
of a reptile monogram, or a bee, or a 
dragon, or a Napoleonic, or a Eugenie, or 
a Marie Louise monogram; or a croquet, 
a military, a naval, a jockey, a medieval, 
orarustic monogram, with all possible 
volubility. In fact New York society 
lives and moves and has its being in 
monograms, and spends most of its time 


Whole names are not unfre- 


in the deciphering thereof. The poor 


lone initial has been driven to the wall; 
and, as to crests and the like, they areno 


longer de rigueur. One must have a 
monogram or one is nobody; and the 


more undecipherable the monogram the 
greater its indication of aristocracy. 
The medixval letters, owing to the pres- 
ent ritualistic movement, are perhaps 
more popular than any of the others, and 
are, in fact, extensively used for social, 
wedding, and party invitations. 


Very 
pretty they are, nevertheless extremely 
difficult to decipher, which may or may 
not be a merit according to one’s stand- 


point of judgment. 


Tue ‘“ UNIvErRSE.**—The Chicago Soro- 


sis, and the Adrance Guard, have been 


purchased by Mr. Lewis, a publisher of 
Chicago, who has merged them both ina 
new paper called the Universe, which 
start with the promise of many new fea- 
tures, and much interesting matter. 


“EXETER Hatu..’— This novel, just 
issued by the American News Co., is one 
of the most exciting romances of the day 
in its peculiar line. It deals with some 
of the most startling phases of religions 
excitement, and makes curious diaclo- 
sures of the motives which control the 
apostles of modern fanaticism. The price 
is seventy-five cents. 


Firry THovusanpD !—Few have an idea 
what fifty thousand of anything means, 
We never were 80 struck with the number 
it takes of individuals, or anything else 
to make up that sum in figures, as on the 
occasion of our visit to Boston to attend 
the Peace Jubilee. The building, spread- 
ing over four acres, was intended to hold 
thirty-five thousand people, and. calcu- 
lating the jam outside at fifteen thousand 
more, made up an aggregate of fifty thou- 
sand! The scene was one which baffles 
description. Imagine fouracres of human 
beings! The long flelds of gallery were 
denge with the seated swarm. The main 
floor teemed with those who were not 
only on the seats but between them, and 
stood up head to head in the passages. 
Once in and seated, where one could take 
in a view of the entire scene, we were 
struck at once by the unparalleled im- 
mensity of it. We remembered how the 
teeming myriads in the New York Park 
on Fourth of July night look, when, in 
the sudden Inridness of some ascending 
rocket, they turn their green and purple 
faces up, like human waves in some 
dreamer’s fea; we called to mind the 
multitudes at the maas-meetings as scen 
with a moment's curious terror in the 
flaring illumination of the torches from 
the apeaker's seat on the stand} but they 
produced only a fitful impression, while 
this maultitudinons array of souls etretch- 
ing all around uz, these silent, expectant 
myriads, as they appeared, seemed in 
their aggregate majesty to be evolving 
the tacit cloquence of a new humanity. 
There were some of the possibilities of 
an ideal gathering of the nations in this 


. 
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housing of nearly forty thousand people. 
Then it came to us, like a revelation, 
that these masses of human beings, this 
enormous assemblage, hardly represented 
the aggregate issue of one month of a 
popular magazine—that inside and out- 
side of those walle, those waves upon 
waves of human beings—that sea of up- 
turned faces, were less in number than 
the constituency which had enrolled itself 
under our banner. The thonght over- 
whelmed us with a sense of our responsi- 
bility, and of the possibilities involved in 
the exercise of influence for good or evil, 
over the minds of four acres of God's in- 
telligent, sentient beings. 


PaPer.—The Japanese are the best pa- 
per-makers in the world. Exceedingly 
good and useful paper water-proof coats 
can be purchased for five or six shillings ; 
theee are found far more effective than 
European-made India-rubber coats, which 
cost in Japan between two and three 
pounds. Paper is extensively used for 
open sores and wounds. Among the arti- 
cles made of paper are fans, screens, 
straps and belts, tobacco-pouches and 
pipe-cases, boxes of all kinds, string, and 
even armor. It is aleo used in place of 
wirdow-glass. 


iamonds of Whought. 
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MouTvuaL FoRBEARANCE. 


The kindest and the happieet pair 
Will have occasion to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 

Is gentle, delicate, and kind, 

To faults compassionate and blind ; 
And will with eympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 


MELANCHOLY is too often a species of 
ingratitude to heaven. 


Ir was a law of Athens that they who 
retaliated not kindness should be prose- 
cuted for ingratitude. 


Tue Persians have a proverb: “If you 
would be venerable, instruct your chil- 
dren, so that their good actions may make 
your name immortal.” 


Tuat which is good to be done can not 
be done too soon; and if it is neglected to 
be done early, it will frequently happen 
that it will not be done at all.—Bishkop 
Mant. 


EFFECTS OF SELFISHNESS.—Sclfishness 
is poverty—it is the most utter destitu- 
tion of a human being. It can bring 
nothing to his relief; it adds soreness to 
his sorrows; it sharpens his pains; it 
aggravates all the loeses he is liable to en- 
dure; and, when goaded to extremes, of- 
ten turns destroyer, and strikes its last 
blows on himself. 


DECKER, an ancient writer, says :— 
‘*Good clothes are the embroidered trap- 
pings of pride, and good cheer the very 
root of gluttony. Did man, think you, 
come into the world wrangling about no 
better matters than all his lifetime to 
search in Birchin lane for whale-bone 
doublets, or for pies of nightingales’ 
tongues in Heliogabalus'’s kitchen? No, 
the first auit of apparel that ever mortal 
man put on came neither from the mer- 
cer’s shop nor the merchant's warehouse. 
Adam was great in nobody’s silks and 
velvete. The silk-worms had something 
elsc to do in those days than to set up 
looms and be free of the weavers. The 
patent for starch could by no means be 
signed.” ; 
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HaMLeET. 
This is evidently what Shakspeare meant. 


Dax Bric Box 


AN INCIDENT OF THE PEACE JUBILEE.— 
President Grant went to the Hub to get a 
spoke (other spokesmen included); the 


JSellows (felloes) got round him, and when 


he got tired he wheeled around with euch 
a graceful carriage that the people all 
shouted themselves hoarse (horse). 


VERY PRETTY.—What is the difference 
between the old year and a aprig of hol- 
ly? The one’s Christmas leaves and ber- 
ries, the other /eaves and buries Chrietmas. 


GaRRIcK’s RepLy.—‘* What a pity it 
is,’’ said a lady to Garrick, *‘ that yon are 
not taller.» ‘I should be happy, indeed, 
Madam,” replied Garrick, ‘to be higher 
in your eetimation.” 


ABSENCE OF Minpv.—Stories of absence 
of mind are innumerable and universally 
humorous. The best that I can remem- 
ber ia that—fathered, of course, on all 
sorte of well-known characters—of the 
man who, though dining out at a 
stranger's table, got up after dinner and 
apologized to the company for the mean- 
ness of the fare and the detestable cook- 
ing. 

AN InvucEMENT.—A person who ad- 
vertises in a morning newspaper for a 
clerk holds out this inducement: ‘A 
small salary will be given, but he will 
have enough of overvoork to make up the 
deficiency.”’ 


Summep Up.—'‘'I tell you what, sir,” 
said a man to hie opponent, ‘‘ that man 
don’t amount to a sum in arithmetic. 
Add him ap, and there's nothing to 
carry.” 

REMEMBER Mze.—Jerrold and a com- 
pany of literary friends were out in the 
country. In the course of their walk 
they stopped to notice the gambols of an 
ase’s foal. <A very sentimental poet pres- 
ent vowed that he ehould like to send the 
little thing as a present to his mother.— 
‘“ Do,” Jerrold replied, ‘‘and tie a piece 
of paper round {its neck, bearing the 
motto: ‘When this you see, remember 
me.” ah) 

Lyte.—A good old Quaker tady, after 
listening to the extravagant yarn of a 
person as long as her patience would al- 
low, said to him, * Friend, what a pity it 
is a sin to lie, when it seems so necessary 
to thy happiness! ' 


Waar ta the difference between a hen 
and a cow? The hen, being a bird, is 
ornithological; the cow is horny, though 
not logical. 
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OUR FALL AND WINTER 
Mammoth Bulletin of Fashion. 


THE Bulletin of Fall and Winter 
Fashions that we have prepared 
for our friends has received this 
year our special care, and will sur- 
pass everything of this kind that 
we have yet issued. 

The extensive patronage award- 
ed to our previous efforts in this 
line justifies us in forming great ex- 
pectations of this Mammoth Plate, 
which will be ready for delivery on 
September 1st. The figures repre- 
sented in this Bulletin are consid- 
erably larger than usual; and the 
present elaborate style of trim- 
ming has afforded our artist great- 
er scope than on former occasions, 
and an opportunity 6f producing a 
really attractive picture, as well as 
an invaluable guide for dress-ma- 
kers and the ladies generally. 

The size will be twenty-four by 
thirty-eight inches. 

We have concluded to furnish 
our Bulletin plates hereafter at $2 
each, or ycarly, in advance, $3.50. 

With ten full-sized patterns, 50 
cents extra. 


“eo 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


THI8 is probably the most agrec- 
able month in the year in which to 
wear nice clothes. The excessive 
heat of summer, which renders the 
thinest fabrics a burden, has passed 
away, tho chill of autumn has 
hardly yet become perceptible to 
the most delicate organization, and 
the atmosphere is penetrated with 
that wpnderful tenderness which 
imparts the indescribable charm to 


this season of the year in our cli- 


mate. 

Now is the time, therefore, to 
really enjoy your white suite, your 
pretty embroidered linen dresses, 
your dainty cuffs, your saucy jac- 
kets, your laces, and above all, your 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 

We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department it has 
always been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, tt does not 
copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what rs 
required by the best taste at home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 


portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to 
preserve ECONOMY in their maradroves, and yet keep au courant of the ‘ 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


delicate China crepes and misty 
tulles, for though the warmth of 
clothing is hardly yet needed, there 
is still nothing left of the overpow- 
ering heat, which melts out every 
trace of whiteness and beauty. 

The rage for white suits, and 
suits of grass or Spanish linen, has 
been unprecedented. Striped pique 
is used for the most stylish white 
costumes, for croquet parties and 
out-door country wear, and Spanish 
linen for traveling-suits. Striped 
pique dresses are trimmed with 
bands of needlework put on as 
ruffles, and pressed down into flat 
plaits. 

New ornaments. for looping up 
the second skirts, and trimming 
the jackets, consist of square bows 
or clustered loops of black velvet 
ribbon, mounted on stiff net, and 
which can therefore be taken off at 
pleasure, and used upon some other 
costume. Dresses and jackets of 
buff and bluc lawn or grass linen 


-are very effectively trimmed in this 


way. 

A very much admired novelty in 
fall trimmings consists of satin 
cords in chintz colors, and gayly 
striped or plaided satin, cut in nar. 
row bias folds, and introduced into 
the headings, and bindings of black 
and mode dresses. Alpaca and 
mohair trim beautifully in this 
way, and not expensively, as the 
material, which is not at all costly, 
is used for ruffling. 

The gayest Scotch plaids promise 
to be very fashionable this winter. 

English waterproof cloth and 
English broadcloth will be used 
for winter suits. ; 

Mohair alpaca, however, is un- 
doubtedly the best fall material, 
and can be worn far into the win- 
ter. 

Alpaca suits are made with either 
two skirts and basque, or jacket, 
or one skirt and a Polonaise, or 


casaque. The casaque is generally 
trimmed to simulate*’n cape with 
ruffles or plaitings to match the 
trimmings upon the skirt. Ladics 
who do not like to introduce color 
into their alpaca suits, should bind 
the ruffles with the material, or use 
plaitings put on with a cord to 
match the dress. 

The “Boulevard” skirts, which 
are now most perfectly and beauti- 
fully made, are the best of all un- 
derskirts for fall and winter wear. 
They are light yet very warm, and 
stamped in fine, ornamental pat- 
terns, which will neither wash out 
nor wear out. We recommend them 
to ladies in city or country. 


———+ ¢0—_—_——_ 
- TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 


Visit1nG-Surr of fine hair-striped 
silk, Javender and white, trimmed 
with ruffies, bound with plaited 
satin, checked in scarlet, green, 
black, and white. There are three 
ruffies upon tho skirt, the upper 
ope put on with a heading, two 
upon the upper skirt, and one upon 
the little sailor jacket, the collar of 
which is simulated by a ruffle. 
Where a single ruffle is used, it is 
put on with a heading to match 
the upper one uponthe skirts. The 
upper skirt is bunched up very high 
at the back, and a large round clus- 
ter of bows, bound with satin, at- 
tached to the belt without ends. 


WALKEING-Suit of black alpaca, 
with a round skirt trimmed with a 
Spanish flounce; a pantered skirt, 
quite short, and a close fitting 
basque. The basque and panter 
have no ruffles, but aro finished 
with a reversed plaiting of the al- 
paca, which is set up on the shoul- 
der, and forms cuffs at the wrist. 
A double fan, composed of plaited 
alpaca, takes the place of a sash. 


A DiInNER-DREss of pale blue 
brocaded silk, very rich, is cut en 


traine, not extravagantly so, and 
with a Louis XIV. body, which 
springs out over the hips, and is 
closely defined by a wide whito 
point lace, which is laid casily, but 
without fullness, so that the lower 
edgo just touches the top of the 
skirt. The neck is cut round and 
low, and trimmed with lace upon 
the inside, so as to form a standing 
frill. Tho sleeves are formed of 
two puffs, with a wido frill of lace 
falling over the elbow. 


DINNER-DRESS, number two, is 
of cedar-berry satin, perfectly plain, 
and covered entirely with an over- 
dressof whitelace. The overdress 
consists of two wide flounces put on 
nearly plain, -and a basque with 
open sleeves, the skirt of which 
comes to the top of the flounces. 
A panicred sash composed of satin, 
intermixed with bows and cnds of 
wide pink ribbon, confines the 
basque round the waist, and a nar- 

‘row pink velvet is tied in numerous 
bows and ends at the throat. 


A MorninG-DrEss of white pique 
is mado with a double box plait at 
the back, and set into a yoke, 
shaped like a sailor collar. The 
yoke sleeves and skirt are hand- 
somely braided with black, and the 
waist confined by a braided belt, to 
which no sash is attached. 


A BREAKFAST JACKET, for the 
sea-side, is simply a little sailor 
jacket of white flannel, with collar, 
cuff, and binding of blue silk, put 
on with a white silk cord. The 
shape of the “sailor” collar, it must 
be remembered, is straight across 
the front and back, and decply 
pointed upon the shoulders. 


Country ToILEr FOR YOUNG 
ADY.—Dress of blue and white 
striped foulard, first skirt trimmed 
with two strips of the samgq mna- 
terial, put on crosswise, second 
skirt looped up. Plain high bod- 
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icc, Corselet with braces, and 
basques of dark biue silk. Sash, 
bow, and long lappets at the back. 
Tho basques and gash lappets are 
trimmed with black guipure lace. 
There are bows on the shoulders, 
at the waist, and on the Jappets. 
Bergerette hat of English straw, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, a bunch 
of blue cernflowers and mcadow- 
daisies, mixed with brilliant grags- 
es, Coiffure without any chignon, 
with long plaits fastened up into 


. loops. 


CREPE DE CHINE.—Costumes of 
crepe de chine over silk are very 
elegant. The material is the beau- 
tiful soft Canton crape formerly 
worn in shawls. The enthusiastic 
Parisians have revived it in imita- 
tion of theirlate guests, the Chinese 
ambassadors. Fawn color, laven- 
der, and pale buff suits have the 
mantle and upper skirts of China 
crape, with silk underskirts of the 
same shade puffed and flounced 
with crape. ‘These suits are expen- 
sive, and the delicate colors are apt 
to show soil; but Jadies who wore 
Canton crape a generation ago say 
that it is casily cleaned, aud wears 
well. 

Sie Gig oo 
DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL 
PLATE. 

Fic, 1.—Pink silk dinner dress 
with standing ruff and half high 
bodice, which seems to be a remin- 
iscence of the Elizabethan age. It 
is trimmed with box plaiting of 
the material, bordered with bias 
white and pink silk ruching feath- 
ered at the edges. This box plait- 
ing forms a bertha crossing at the 
waist in front. . The skirt, long 
and flowing, has at the bottom one 
deep row of the box plaiting bor- 
dered with the ruching. Two long 
stiffened sashes of the same, gradu- 
ated in Jength and width like the 
Fig. 1 of the colored plate, are fas- 
tened together by large bows at 
the back, and so arranged as to di- 
vide the skirt into three equal parts. 
Pearl ornaments, and a single 
white azalea in the hair, 


Fic. 2.—Child’s walking- suit, 
blue mohair, consisting of basque 
in Camargo style, and underskirt 
handsomely trimmed with a full 
flounce, the wide, box-plaited head- 
ing to which will be easily imitated 
from the plate, as also the man- 
ner of looping up the basque ; the 
latter is edged with ball fringe. 
Blue morocco gaiters and Neapoli- 
tan hat trimmed with blue com. 
plete this suit. 


Fria, 3.—A reasonable walking. 
costuine of gray and brown change. 
able poplin trimmed with brown 
silk ; two Vandyked flounces bound 
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.| basquine. 
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with brown silk, and having simi- 
larly Vandyked headings, are run 
entirely round the underskirt; a 
third ounce covers tho front width, 
but does not extend beyond the 
side seams. The overskirt is also 
trimmed with Vandyked flouncing, 
looped up behind and partially 
open on the hips. The quadruple 
Vandyke trimming on the sleeves 
has a novel and stylish effect. Dia- 
dem bonnet of brown silk and white 
lace, scarlet berrics and vine of au- 
tumin Icaves 


—_—————- 0 © © 


DESCRIPTION OF FALL 
COSTUMES. 


See double page Ilustration.) 


Fra. 1.—Evening dress of silver- 
eray silk, with points and puffs of 
forget-me-not blue silk. ‘The skirt 
is long and ample; the trimming 
is laid on about a quarter of a yard 
from the bottom; the overskirt is 
also edged with points of blue silk, 
and ashort basque, attached to the 
bodice, gives the cffect of three 
skirts. The Pompadour waist is 
similarly trimmed, and finished off 
round the neck by a quilling of 
point-lace. The sleeves, made with 
three puffs, are also claborately 
adorned with the points of blue 
silk. Locket and ear-rings gold 
and turquoise. Coiffure, two large 
puffs and heavy coronet braid. Fan 
blue and silver. 


Fia. 2.—Garnet moire antique, or 
heavy silk reception dress. The 
skirt is long, trimmed with hand- 
some bullion fringe, and silk cord. 
This fringe is brought gradually 
higher at the sides, and finished 
with a bow of the material. The 
corsage is a high and close-fitting 
An ample Watteau fold 
covers the back, and the basque, 
which takes the place of an over- 
skirt, is edged with bullion fringe | 
and cord to match the skirt. Bon- 
net black laco with garnet velvet 
leaves and white crystalline flow- 
ers. 


Fic. 3.—Promenade costume of 
amber silk, the skirt ornamented 
with perpendicular tabs of black 
velvet edged with guipure lace. 
The basque is of heavy corded 
black silk, piped with satin and 
edged with guipure Jaco; a small 
cape, forming two points in front 
and two behind, is also edged with 
the lace and finished with a bow 
without ends. The back of the 
basque is handsomely ornamented 
with a sash, consisting of a bow, 
three large loops edged with lace, 
and one pointed end similarly 
trimmed. Bonnet of amber silk. 
The diadem is of black velvet and 
amber flowers, the bridle of black 
guipure lace. 
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Fira. 4.—An emerald-green pop- 
lin walking-suit, consisting of Po- 
lonaise and gored skirt. The skirt 
has one deep flounce trimmed with 
gimp; the Polonaise is trimmed 
down the front and round the bot- 
toma with gimp to match ; plain 
coat sleeves, Green silk ‘bonnet 
trimmed with sprays of coral and 
lace. 


Fia. 5.—Manuve silk visiting-suit 
trimmed with fringe of a darker 
shade, and satin piping lighter than 
the color of the dress. Avery deep 
flounce, with a narrow one to form 
a heading, trims the skirt; both 
these flounces are richly ornament- 
ed with gimp and piping. An ex- 
ceedingly deep basque, similarly 
trimmed, closes over the bust with 
handsome buttons and loops. The 
cont sleeves have bows with fring- 
ed ends on the shoulders. A bow 
with flowing fringed ends is at- 
tached to the belt. Bonnet of black 
lace with a bouquet of mauve pan. 
sies, 


Fra. 6.—A hairline silk dress, 
the skirt trimmed with wide bias 
folds of the same. The mantle is 
of heavy corded black silk, richly 
trimmed with deep knotted fringe. 
The illustration of the handsome 
bow and sash ends that cover tho 
back of this garment shows clear- 
ly the manner of arranging this 
etvlish trimming. The bonnet is 
very elegant, made of rich uncut 
velvet, and trimmed with fine os- 
trich plume. This costume is suit- 
able for half mourning. 


Fic, 7.—Little girl’s suit of Met- 
ternich green silk ; two fluted ruf- 
fles round the bottom of the skirt; 
the basquine is cut square behind, 
and considerably longer than in 
front, and is edged with a fluted 
; Futile, The sleeve is finished with 
rufiles at the shoulder and above 
the elbow. <A box-plaited bow is 
attuched to the belt. Jockey trim- 
med with loops of green ribbon. 
Shoes ef bronzed leather. 

——— $64. 
COSTUMES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
(See full page Illustration.) 

COSTUME DE PROMENADE.—This 
is a quict, lady-like walking-dress 
of foulard or hair-line silk, inex- 
pensively trimmed with pinked 
ruffles of the material. The under- 
skirt has two ruffles headed with 
passementerie or folds simply. The 
tunic, Which is open at the front as 
well as‘the back, is edged with 
one rufflo and the passementeric 
heading. A double ruffe on the 
shoulders and cuffs is the only 
trimming of the plain waist. At 
the back of the waist is a large 
bow, and a long sash, pinked at both 
edges, and plaited under a fold in 
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September, 


the center, is arranged in graceful 
festoons, and attached to the over- 
skirt with two more bows. This 
costuine requires eighteen yards of 
material. The bonnet is of black 
lace. 


Tho URANIA evening dress is 
elegant in blue silk or poplin, trim- 
med with bands piped with satin 
of a darker shade, and handsome 
netted fringe. The skirt is gored 
and long; an overskirt, cut plain 
and full, covers only the back 
widths, and is made up with the 
underskirt ; itis edged with fringe. 
Two bands, edged with satin, are 
stitched on the side breadth, to sim- 
ulate a long apron, and form at the 
same timea heading for the flounce. 
The manner of interlacing the two 
other bands, which terminate in 
bows, is better illustrated than de- 
scribed. The flounce must be gra. 
duated to meet the bands, its depth 
being considerably greater at the 
sides than at the front or back. 
The waist, trimmed with fringe 
and satin-piped band, simulates a 
pointed fichu. A bow without ends 
is placed at the back. Sixteen 
yards of wide silk will make this 
dress, 


THE BADEN-BADEN Svuit.—A 
handsome promenade costume of 
grenadine, The underskirt is trim- 
med with double rows of plaits, 
stitched down with suitable bright- 
colored silk folds, and arranged in 
perpendicular columns, as shown 
in the illustration. The waist is 
close-fitting, trinnmed with folds to 
simulate a cape, beneath which is 
attached the double Watteau fold 
which forms the back breadth of 
the overskirt, the front gore of 
which is quite open to the waist in 
the front and half way up the side, 
where it is attached to the back 
breadth, and the Watteaz is caught 
up in plaits concealed by a fan-like 
bow of the material. The plaited 
trimming completely borders the 
overskirt, down the open fronts 
and sides, The bonnet is of white 
crape or lace, with autumn flowers, 
Twenty-five yards of grenadine 
will make this suit. Plain pat- 
terns of this or any other complete 
costume given in the Magazine, 
can be procured of Mme. DEMOREST 
for $1; trimmed, $3.00. 


MME, DEMOREST IN PARIS. 


MME. DemonEst has gone abroad 
in search of novelties, and is prob. 
ably now in Paris. She will not 
be home before the 1st of October ; 
but, in the mean time, we hope to 
be able to furnish some European 
gozsip from her pen, and enrich 
the Magazine with the latest speci- 
mens of French art and taste. 
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x FASHIONABLE JEWELRY, BONNETS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


3 " OuR illustrations will give a cor- 
rect idea of the prevalent styles for 
bonnets, and the newest styles so 
faras known. There is no special 
novelty about them; they are only 
a trifle more decided in character, 
less mixed in form and trimming, 
and arranged, so far as the brides 
are concerned, with more of an idea 
to comfort. ‘The necklace is retain- 
ed, but the two sides are brought 
together under the chin, with 
somewhat of a sense of protection 
and warmth. 


CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 

THERE is no great change to 
chronicle ip the style of out-door 
garments. Alpaca suits for early 
fall are generally made with two 
skirts, and a close-fitting basquo, 
and we think the convenient blouse 
or Polonaise will not be wholly dis- 
carded. 

There is still a fashion for capes, 
but they are more generally looped 
on the shoulder, and not all in the 
back, or they are made as a skele- 
ton basque, high on the shoulder, 
with tabs back and front. 

To our mind, there isnoout-door 


particularly in front, where it is or- 
namented with a rosette of lace, 
and an aigrette. 

———w 0-9-0 


FASHIONS FOR*CHILDREN. 

THERE is a gradual change and 
a gradual improvement in the fash- 
ions for children, as well asin those 
of adults. Mothers act with more 
freedom, and follow out their own 
ideas and the dictates of their judg- 
ment more freely than they did for- 
merly, and with less regard to 
given rules. 

In fine, freedom is becoming fash- 


Tus elegant set of jewelry consists 
of brooclt, ear-rings and sleeve-bui- 
tons, and is composed of chrysoprase 
stones (pale green color), cnriched 
with enamel, set with brilliants. The 
frames are of gold; the round balls, 


large pearls ; the chains and pendants 
of gold and enamel. The price is 
$450; and it forms one of the most 
elegant sets of the season. Furnished 
by Ball & Black. 


ee 
FLOWERS AT DINNER-PARTIES, 


SomME people, famous for their 
dinner-giving, have a large plateau 
of silver in the center of the table, 
a perfect parterre of flowers. These 
can be taken out in small square 
trays, which fit into the plateau, 
and, after dinner, is brought into 
the drawing-room with paper and 
string, and each guest has a bou- 
quet given to them—a very pleds- 
ant arrangement. 
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pretty. 


effect. 


or the pouf bonnet of silk or satin, 


tion to the third of green puffed 


will be a very popular and elegant 
model for fall and winter. 

Scotch 
colors promise to be a rage this sea- 
son, and will be stylish for bonnets 
as well asdresses. The plaid must 
be bright and gay, and introduced 


judiciously, or it fails to be effec- 


tive. 

The Roman colors in stripes are 
also used principally in conjunction 
with white or black. 

Jet ornaments are in preparation 
for black velvet bonnets and head- 
dresses of such style and beauty 
as will probably restore them to 
favor. They consist of stars, dai- 
sies, or the like, cut with many 
facets so as to gleam like diamonds. 
They are- set flat across the front 
like a coronet, and are very becom- 
ing. 

The sailor hats for young girls 
are used altogether for croquet and 
other out-door parties. They are 
bound’ with: blue or brown ribbon, 
and trimmed with a narrow band 
of ribbon to match ; stamped upon 
the ends and in front with a silver 
anchor. 

White and brown straw, and 
black Neapolitan round hats for 
country wear, are simply trimmed 
with brown or bluo gauze vails, 
twisted round the crown, and one 
end left hanging so as to cover the 
face, or the center allowed to droop 
to effect the same purpose. The 
vail is caught down at intervals, 


We call attention also to the or- 
nament placed high at the side, 
below the left ear, as novel and 


The colors are bright and gay, 
as befits the season, but not mixed 
in such a way as to neutralize the 


Nothing can be more charming 
for a fall style than the fancy straw, 
trimmed with black lace, light 
green foliage, and scarlet velvet ; 


pink or bright blue, with its large 
bow in front, and simple quilling 
of black lace. We also direct atten- 
satin or velvet, with its band of 


curled peacock’s feathers, as this 


trimmings upon plain’ 


the latest authorized mode or not. 


white cotton cloth. 


studded with buttons. 


tie. 


arm to the left shoulder. 


three to five years of age, is made 
of white alpaca, with two skirts 
cut out in round scollops, and 
bound with bright scarlet plaid 
braid. The bodice is cut out 
round the square neck to match, 


made high in the neck, and with 
long sleeves. <A wide sash, striped 
in Roman colors upon white, is tied 
at the back of the waist. 

Very pretty dresses for girls for 
school wear are made full gored 
underskirt, and plain high necked 
and long sleeved overdreas. 

For instance, underskirt of Scotch 
plaid, overdress of gray delaine, 
cut out in round teeth, and bound 
with the plaid. Plaid sash of the 
material of the skirt. 

Gray underskirt and blue over- 
dress. Gray sash. 

Green underskirt and plain black 
or green, and black striped over- 
dress bound with green. Green sash. 

A pretty suit for a girl consists 
of a scarlet petticoat, striped with 
black velvet, and a Rob Roy over. 
dress and cape, looped up with 
black rosettes. 
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ionable, and so long as dress is 
tastoful and convenient, few stop to 
inquire whether it is according to 


Sensible mothers now invariably 
make infants’ first slips high in the 
neck, and in winter add little sacks 
of merino, flannel, or knitted wool. 

For babies of six months old, soft 
white baby flannel, embroidered 
with white star silk braid, or color- 
ed wool, makes very pretty winter 
dresses, and are all the better be- 
cause they can be washed like 


A stylish fall suit, for a boy of 
five or six, is made of dark green 
cloth, and consists of Knickerbocker 
trowsers and Russian blouse, trim- 
med with bands of black velvet, 
Sailor col- 
lar of white linen, and black neck- 
The bands of velvet are placed 
up the outsides of the trowsers, and 
the blouse closes diagonally, the 
band passing from under the right 


A pretty little dress, for a girl of 


and a linen waist is worn with it, 
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simulated with ruffles. 


Scotch round cloaks and Scotch 
shawls, worn in various picturesque 
styles, will undoubtedly be ex- 
tremely fashionable this season ; 


cloth suits will also be in vogue. 


Handeome black silk basquines 
are always fashionable and useful, 
as they can be worn en sutte with a 
black silk dress, or with a long 
dress, to complete a visiting-cos- 


tume. 
——_———"*-9-4-——___. 


MOURNING. 


_ “ THE French plan of signifying 


the ‘depth’ of mourning by in. 


creasing the degree of plainness of 
the simple black dress, and by the 


absense of ornaments and trim- 
ming, seems to me much the most 
reasonable and appropriate. The 
period of wearing mourning iscon- 
siderably shorter than ours. I be- 
lieve they never wear crape at all, 
and I can not see how any one, liy- 
ing or dead, is the worst for it. 
The free use of whito in all cases of 
mourning, however deep, would 
also be a great gain. In hot 
weather to condemn mourners to 
the use of heavy black clothes, is a 
mild form of suttee, and should, in 
common charity, be abolished.” 
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NEW MATERIAL FOR BONNETS. 
THE skin of the leaf of the Indian 
dagger plant has been made into a 
new style of bonnet for women’s 
wear. This plant grows in the 
island of Jamaica, and an experi. 
mental bonnet made from it was 
lately exhibited before the Royal 
Botanic Society in London. The 
material has the appearance of 
glazed tissue-paper, or very thin 
wood shavings. It is naturally 
white, but readily takes a dye. It 
is too fragile to be used as cloth. 
ing, but the present style of bonnet 
is made of material as delicate ws 
this, and as the size of that article 
of apparel is nothing to speak of, 
the limited dimensions of the leaf 
offer no impediment to its use. 


dress more comfortable than a Pol. 
onaise with a cape, and for fall 
wear the cape may be handsomely 


BONNETS. 

No. 1.—A simple and tasty little 
hat of gros grain. Across the fore- 
head jis a quilling of black lace, 
surmounted by a pink bow. The 
wide pink gros grain strings are 
finished at the end with frills of 
black lace, and carelessl¥ knotted 
under the chin. 

No. 2.—This fancy white and 
black Neapolitan straw bonnet is 
trimmed with black lace and crim- 
son velvet. A bow of the velvet 
nestles over the forehead among 
feathery grasses and black lace. 
The arrangement of the brides is 
novel, being hooked together un- 
der a crimson bow similar to that 
on the hat. A coquettish little 
spray of grasses, with a single crim- 
son bud, is placed on the brides just 
below the left ear. ; 

No. 8.—The most elegant bon. 
net of the season, made of black 
satin or velvet, with standing puffs. 
A band of peacock’s feathers ; trim- 
ming across the front en diademe. 
The brides of narrow green velvet 
and black lace, caught together 
with green velvet bow, and a single 
peacock’s feather inserted on the 
left side. 
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GRENADINE DRESSES, 

BLACK grenadine suits are very 
popular this season. Theiron gren- 
adine, with small, square mesh, is 
preferred. The narrower goods, 
only three-fourths wide, cut to bet- 
ter advantage than the two yards 
width. Pipings and ruchings of 


- 


gros grain, white, green, capucine, |. 


and the bright Roman colors, are 
used on black grenadine ; but the 
prettiest suits are all black, trim- 
med with quillings of the same, or 
ruches of lace. , 

White grenadine, with satin 
stripes of mauve, blue, rose-color or 
green, makes stylish dinner-dresses. 
The bodice is close-fitting over 
white silk lining The neck is 
square, or rounded very low; the 
sleeves plain to the elbow, and ruf. 
fled. The train skirt and tunic are 
flounced. | 

A white grenadine dress, worn 
by a bridesmaid at a- recent wed- 
ding, was trimmed with seven bias 
flounces a finger deep, with straight 
ruffles two inches deep, plaited on 
the edge of the flounces. These 
ruffles on ruffles give a light and 
airy appearance. 

Chambery gauze is made into 
suits and dinner dresses. It is 
thicker than grenadine, and go 
glossy that it does not require 4o 
Be worn over silk. A pretty suit 
for a young lady is a short blue 
silk dress, ruffled to the knee, and 
acasaque of white Chambery gauze. 


trimmed with puffs of the same and 
bows of blue ribbon. 
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HIPPOLITA SUIT. 


Tuts Hippolita costume is just what every one wants at this season of the 
year for home wear, or a morning promenade; it is suitable for almost any kind of 
striped goods — mohair, alpaca, or cambric. Two bands, cut on the bias, extend 
round the skirt; the basque, which is confined at the waist by a belt, forms a 
simple and pretty overskirt, and is edged with a bias ruffle of the material, sur- 
mounted by a trimthing of the same arranged in alternate large and small puffs. 
The sleeves are puffed above the elbow, the cuffs trimmed with ruffles and puffing 
to match the overskirt. The waist and overskirt can be cut separately, if deemed 
preferable; the tides of the basque or overskirt are caught up on the hips with 
pretty fan-like bows. 


LA MIRANDA, ad 


In changeable silk—green shot with blue—La Miranda is one of the most clegant 
costumes of this fall. The skirt is trimmed with a flat seven-inch wide band of green 
satin, a shade or two darker than the silk. This eatin band is edged on one side 
with green silk fringe, on the other with a nagrow ruche of the silk. Ruching and 
satin piping are carried down from the seams under the arms to meet the ruching of 
the satin band on the skirt, thus simulating an overskirt with small outlay of ma- 
tcrial. The sleeves have several rows of ruching below the elbow, as shown in the 
engraving. A plain waist can be trimmed from the illustration to imitate a cape 
completed by two short Jappets fixed to the waistband; or a pointed cape, similarly 
trimmed, crosees over the bust and passes under the belt. The back is finished with 
& rosette, a plaited bow, and two ruched and fringed sash ends. A double row of 
ruching surronnds the neck. 

Mohairwith silk trimming, made in this etyle, is pretty and inexpensive. 
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TRAVELING-DRESSES. 


A USEFUL garment for travelers. 
is a gored sack wrapper of brown 
linen, buttoned up the front, belt- 
ed, and worn over a handsome 
traveling-suit to protect it from 
the dust. With the, addition of a 
mantle, it would serve for short 
journeys in warm weather without 
an under dress, 

The durable pongees of mixed 
silk and linen remain the favorite 
material for handsome traveling- 


dresses. They retain their bright 


gloss, do not shrink, and their 
smooth surlace repels the dust. 
Young ladies select the pale brown 
and buff shades, or light gray, and 
trim with bright satin pipings. 

A handsome gray suit has the 
skirt trimmed with two flat plaited 
frills an eighth wide, bound below 
with black silk, corded with coral- 
colored satin. A flat black silk 
strip, with coral piping tm the cen- 
ter, heads each frill. Apron front 
overskirt with two broad puffs be- 
hind. Short basque with revers. 
The pale buff pongeg are trimmed 
with dark brown bindings, or else 
with bright plaids. Darker mix- 
tures of black and gray are chosen 
by other ladies, and trimmed with 
fringe and flat bands piped with 
black silk. 
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GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS. 


It is not many years since the 
first classes were formed in New 
York city by a graduate of Dr. Dio 
Lewis’ Institute, to teach @ymnas- 
tics to girls. Now these same 
“light gymnastics,” as they were 
called, are a feature of every large 
educational institution in the land, 
and are doing much to correct the 
physical deficiencies of American 
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%; «FRILLS AND FLOUNCES, | HINTS TO DRESSMAKERS, f 
f A FRINGE with gimp leauioc> . yA 
> and detached tassels is very stylish- Bovices are of medium length, g 

ly used on capes and _ basques. and round at the waist. Shoulder if 

Satin and the material are both seams are short and high, defining \ 
; used for trimming silks, but mo-_ the slope of the shoulders. The 3 
if distes advise gros grain for, poplins | two darts in each front are short, | ° 
> and woolen goods. It is lighter’ but taken very deep, to make an ye 


for summer, and does not fray like | 
satin. It is not worth while to say | 
2 you are tired of flounces. They) 
% were never so much worn as at 
present; and there is literally 
frill upon frill—chambery gauze 
~ and grenadine suits being trimmed 
} With bias flounces, edged with nar- 
row, straight frills, giving a pecu- 
liarly light appearance. 
Pique frills are made straig]it 
3 and plaited. Striped frills look 
best cut bias. Thin washing goods 
require straight frills. Silk, pop- 
lin, foulard, and mohair may be 


easy, tapering shape. 


Side seams are directly unde» 
the arm, . 3 


Forms in the back aro stitched % 
on the outside, and are an inch 4 
apart at the belt. Open fronts with 
revers, shawl]-shaped surplices with 4 
fullness fr_m the shoulders to the 
belt, square necks, and the broad 
sailor collar of the dress material, 
will be worn more than ever dur- 
ing the warm weather. 
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‘\ either straight or bias, plaited or Rl, A a\?') Yen. 

3 gathered. 14 4 Zi 4\2' ee. Et BOO Os ie mere | wise the high neck and ruche will 

y; The flounces that require least| | (Wp "Zaza } | i t f { 1) i | i \e it \\ } be most becoming, and will not ¥ 
t material are bias and gathered | == Pe. ere | look old-fashioned. , , 7 "  g 
$ c F = SS ——— = , , - , 
4 scantily, with only one-fourth ad- ‘i GASTNELCAWK, A novel and stylish way of trim- 


? a ase ser aaa AN clegant walking-enit of violet silk, quaintly trimmed with castellated or | ™ing bodices of sill dresses is to 
x indented flouncing, bound with white silk or satin. A castellated flounce, ten inches form a kind of ruff mado by a bias 

half an inch at the edges, others} in depth, is set on the underskirt in box plaits; another ten inch ar ee flat band put on to define a berthe, f 
t are notched like saw-teeth or pink- | cut up into strips five inches in width—these strips are then bound with the white A ; . 

ed. in gcollops Again Stree are silk or satin, and used to form the inverted box plaits, which, sewn on the skirt be- 8 naa ak . ees esa d = 

f J a. s tween the other plaits and turned upward over the flounce to which they are OGic, an inch and & hall wide, ft 

points or deep scollops, faced with | attached by a fold of white silk, form also a heading and produce the effect seen in| lined with satin of o contrasting % 
i silks, run together on the wrong | the engraving. The waist has a basque front, with one dart, which simulates the} e9lor, This erect band is without 3 
f, side and turned. Many of heavy | apron ofan overskirt; the back of the waist is cut plain; the back gore of the over- fullness, except four shallow plates E 


: . skirt is cut somewhat longer than the front of the basque, to which it is attached by ° , 
silk are simply hemmed by the a few plaits, and, being caught up with a bow in the back, forms a slight fullness, | &t the turn of the shoulders. A 


> machine, and a few are bound with | tye founcing for the overskirt, cuffs and epaulets is only five inches deep, but | fan bow, disclosing the satin lining, ¢ 
contrasting colors. indented and arranged in the box-plaits already described ; the waist is confined by | js at the front and back. : ¥ 


The plaits of flounces are fanci- | a belt, bound with white, and is finished with six buttons and long white loops as 
. illustrated. This costume is equally pretty in black grenadine, bound with corn- Thin washing goods are made ed 


-_ * : ‘ 
a fully arranged, an: groupe; ‘two ead color, blue or scarlet ribbon, to suit the taste and complexion of the wearer, with the chemise Russe or blouse 
4 three box plaits are together, with waist, without lining or belt, and 
a plain interval bettveen, on which THE LINDO DRESS. detached from the skirt. A draw- 


is a rosette or hollow bow. Others| Tuts dress is made of green silk, and is equally suitable for the street and the |, ' ae 
have clusters of plaits all turned house. The underskirt has two flounces, headed by a narrow ruching of golden ing-string is in the back, a the 

> nd ‘Wa Flat bands of plaits are | bTOW ilk. Tife overskirt is cut even all round, and edged with plaited flouncing ends of the bodice pass under the 

One way. may bands of plalts Ore! the same width as that of the underskirt, but the side gores are left open, ruched | belt of the skirt, which holds the 
lined eee ene samerteaie: the | pound and raised by a few plaits, where a sash pei same age sag is yee oe fullness in position. Grenadine 

4 materi ing hemi over it| tied in a graceful knot over the back breadth (sec illustration), The waist, plain an ; . 

3 loosely, the stitches not showing | tight, is trimmed with the narrow brown ruching to simulate a pointed cape, and aE C get Oe are made 

outside this trimming is continued round the square peplum attached to the waist. The | P ain over & 811K lining, 

O , t aoe epaulets and cuffs are also finished with flouncing and brown ruching. Balzarines} Trgined skirts have a flat gored 
n , suits are seen tw 

3 many suits are see o irl are very stylish made after this pattern, with suitable ruches of satin ribbon, front width, two narrow side gores, 


a quarter of a yard wide, while on 
5 others are five or seven frills a fin- and two full back bread ths. The 
fullness is laid in plaits beneath 


\ ger deep. Another fancy is a wide niki dacier id bad been 


ruffle above a narrow one. Many ; 
skirts have four inches of plain are in French gathers. Four to 


space below the frills. 

Box plaited ruches of inch-wide 
satin ribbon are much worn on al- 
paca and summer poplins. Others 
of silk in double box plaits are two 
inches wide, raveled or notched at 
the edges. 

——_——_e 06.6 —_—_—__——_- 
DRESS IN NEW YORK. 

Ir is the testimony of all persons 
who have traveled, that the out- 
door dress of New York is superior, 
take it all in all, to that of any 


five yards is the width of a moder- 
ate train to be worn over small 
crinoline. 

Silks and poplins of light quali- 
ty are lined throughout with paper 
muslin. Heavy silks are lined 
half a yard deep with stiff founda- 
tion or pliable hair-cloth, covered 
near the edge with alpaca the color 
of the dress. 

Skirts of French dresses aro net 
bound with braid, but hemmed up 
an inch deep, the stitches taken 


if other city. Nowhere, also, are so SANS SOUCI BSACK.—Front and Back views. */only through the facing. Thin 

ny well-dressed oun irl A COMFORTABLE loose sack, somewhat similar in form to the sailor jacket; it is dresses red similar] th- 
5 many a ane 1 y bi da ae - made with vevers and simulated pockets, trimmed with braid ; it is very short under ved at high ti and faced un ee 
eee ae . sss Ch Un1-| the arms, and the sleeves are left partially open below the elbow—is suitable for any | CTC¢ 8b te Ps 1 
formly good taste visible. material. material of the dress, 
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THE FLORAL FEZ. 


THE most coquettish novelty of 
the season is the floral fez or pouf 
hat, studded so closely with flowers 
that the frameisconcealed. Oneis 
made entirely of blue forget-me- 
nots, an aigrette is in the front, a 
white blonde scarf falls behind, and 
is brought over the face for a vail. 
Another is of Parma violets with 
trailing foliage. Others are of 
dwarf wheat, with a cluster of field 
flowers in front, and a black lace 
rosette on top. A vine of blue con- 
volvulus, radiated with pink stripes, 
trims others. The most unique of 


allis the beetle-wing fez, covered | 


with fine feathery grasses and 
moss, amidst which are chameleon- 
winged beetles. A tiny humming- 
bird is perched on the top, and the 
strings are of ribbon representing 
striped grass. 
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THE “BOULEVARD” SEAMLESS 
SKIRT, 


WE call the attention of ladies and 
dealers particularly to the merits of this 
popular walking-skirt, because its excel- 
lence, and the favor with which it has 
been received, have brought into the mar- 
ket an imitation which is calculated to 
deceive those who have not been made 
aware of the fact, and of the points of re- 
semblance, as well as the points of differ- 
ence. 

The ‘ ae is a water-proof 
skirt made without seam, of wool, and 
perfectly shaped to wear under a gored 
dress. It is finished in the best manner, 
ornamented in a variety of ways, but prin- 
cipally with a rich stamped embroidery, 
which is indestructible, which will not 
wash off, or wear off, but which retains 
its beauty as long as the skirt laste, 

The imitation is not water-proof, has 
two or three seams, is not so perfectly 
shaped, and is stamped go that the pattern 
comes off both in wear and washing. 

The presence of the seam is the quick- 
est and surest method of detecting an 
imitation of the ‘‘ Boulevard,’’ as that has 
no seam. 

We hardly feel that we can say too 
much by the way of recommendation of 
the ‘ Boulevard ’’ skirt. The only fault we 
have ever heard found with them was 
that they lasted too lony. There seems, 
in fact, to be no wear out to them. 

The later styles are lighter, yet equally 
as warm and durable as the first; great 
improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of them, which has rendered 
them as nearly perfect as they can be. 
For the purpose of which they are design- 
ed, that of a good wearing and walking- 
skirt, they are really invaluable. They 


have hit a great want on the part of la-. 


dies, and fully meet all the requirements, 
which is the secret of their great success. 

The same company who manufacture 
the “ Boulevard,” have just got out anew 
white woolen, seamless underskirt, 
known as the **Comtort."’ It is softand 
fleccy in texture, very warm and service. 
able, and warranted vol to shrinkin wash- 
ing. Itrequires no making, but is quite 
ready to put on, and will always keep 
white and soft. 

The **Comfort’’ is destined to as wide 
a popularity as the ‘‘ Boulevard: " in fact, 
ladies wearing them will never afterward 
willine!; adopt any other. 
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RAILROAD SUIT. 


For traveling-snits this pattern is desirable, and the style of trimming quite new. 
Gray mohair trimmed with a six inch wide strip of the material laid in three folds, 
and kept in place with straps of black or brown velvet and buttons. The manner of 
arranging the straps is clearly illustrated; the gored underskirt has two rows of 
this trimming ; but the overskirt, cut even all around, requires only one row of 
folds. The waist is plain and close fitting. The pelerine, cut very long behind and 
short in front, with vevers, is arranged in a deep fold at the back, fastened with three | 
of the velvet streps, and trimmed round with the folded material, and straps to cor- 
respond with the skirts. This suit can be made of linen, trimmed with folds and 
straps, bound with brown or black braid. 
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Beptember, 


SWEET-PEA TOILET. 

For some seasons past very del- 
icate shades of color have been in 
vogue for ladies’ dresses, so much 
so that when there isa grand gath- 
ering at some gay féte the fairer 
portion-of the community has been 
likened to a bed of flowers. The 
Parisian Worth has recently com- 
posed a toilet for a Russian prin- 
cess Which is called the pois de sen- 
teur toilet, and has the prettiest 
effect imaginable. Picture a dress 
of a soft shade of green, trimmed 
with ruches of the color of the 
sweet-pea—that is to say, of a pur- 
_plish violet taffetas, mixed with a 
pale grayish mauve taffetas. These 
ruches, which are so chiffonnés and 
pinked out at the edges, are called 
flower ruches, and are arranged in 
three rows at the bottom of the 
skirt, while one row of the ruching 
encircles the tunic. The bodice 
has a postillion basque with three 
wide plaits, trimmed with a ruche 
to match those on the skirt. The 
pois de senteur or sweet-pea toilet 
will be a success this season. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO STOUT 
FIGURES. 


STOUT persons complain of the. 


fashions now in vogue. Double 
skirts, paniers, and bouffant sash, 


are not for them. Tight casaques 


ACCOMMODATION DRESS. 


Tus is a dress arranged for the accommodation of ladies paying short visits |. 


among friends, and who do not like to encumber themselves with luggage. The» 
novelty of this dress consists in its being made with two separate overskirts—one 

18 long, 1o form the elegant evening dress illustrated above, and can be quickly re- 

laced by the jaunty over-short, (of which a woodcut is also given), and thus the dress 

8 transformed mto a comfortable walking-costume, The Accommodation Dress 

can be made ot almost any material, and more or less elaborately trimmed. The 

iRustration represents silver-gray Irish poplin. The underskirt is encircled by six 

folds of a darker shade or contrasting color, divided by a ungie row of moss fringe. 

The waist, sleeves, and overskirts are trimmed with folds and fringe, as illustrated. 


The ‘aunty overskirt is quite novel in form, the apron being continued so as to 
form at the back a double overskirt. Bows without ends are worn with both these 
overskirts. Twenty-five yards will be sufficient for the entire dress. ; 


disclose the figure too plainly, and | 


shawls gathered up over the arms 
increase the appearance of size. 
The best drapery for such ample 
figures is that which fits the shoul- 
ders closely, and hangs loosely be- 
low, such as*short loose sacks 
without sleeves for young ladies, 
baschliks and mantillas for those 
more advanced. 

Trained skirts give the appear- 
ance of less breadth. Short dresses 
are unbecoming, and should be 
worn to touch the floor. An upper 


| Skirt may be outlined by a scant 
ruffle ten inches wide, on which 
two very narrow ruffles are placed. 
Folds and other flat trimmings 
should be used by large ladies. 
Low-throated dresses are becoming 
to short necks. 


ACOQOMMODATION OVERSKIRT. 
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No. 1, THE ‘‘ UNDINE.’’—We give 
this eut to show the extent to which 
false hair is now used by some ladies. 
These braids, which are a yard long, 
and very thick, are false. They are 
turned up, as may be seen in the en- 
graving, to form loops, and are at- 
tached to the head by means of pins. 


“SAILOR” COLLAR, AND CUFFS. 


WE give this model to show the shape of the new Sailor Collar, which, it must 
be added, is unbecoming to many ladies. It should not be cut large in linen, as a 
mass of dead, opaque white is very trying to the complexion; but, in the case of our 


| models, lace has been added to relieve this. 
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No. 2, THE .‘* Lrpa.’’—T!"- new 
style of braided loops is more natural, 
and we recommend it to those young 
ladies who have a very thick natural 
head of hair. It is braided from the 
top and turned up into loops, sur- 
mounted by a mass of light ringlets. 
School-girls will find this an excel- 
lent way to arrange their hair, minus 
the ringlets, tying up the braids with 
ribbons. 


3 ; 

; fe \ SASH ROSETTE. erie mt NE COIFFURE 
t ~- A Tris is a pretty model for a large rosette, to be worn at the back of the belt, ; ; jniais 
\ ANG NAN yy | with or without the addition of short, wide ends. It is composed of two rows of | | THIs is an aie ee ae esi a cA 
is fi a .g SF .\ quilled ribbon, mounted on a semi-circle of stiff net. A double square bow is hair, very suitable a aay . RY of 
: £i 4 \ i. aT) Se \ placed in the center, and the ends added if desired. . well calculated to display the beauty 

f PD) dt Ka) ¢ \ - ed an ubundant chevelure. 
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G : over rolls, and confined by a metallic dia- 
, together and drawn forward, several rolls dem, or (for a blonde) by a broad, stiff 
¢ of various dimensions, te which are af- band of blue velvet, studded with pearls, 
A fixed one short and two long curls, are A single rose or gardenia is placed for- 
placed firmly at the back of the head. wand above ths icrclead: 
. Then the hair is loosely braided, and 
* made to cover the rolls, and produce the 
effect of the chignon illustrated. A few How to MAKE SLEEVES. — 
flowers are judiciously interspersed. Miewcen ah arect’a Bare easy- 
ee fitting coat-shaped. They have 
AN ORNAMENT FOR WEDDING bows at the elbow, and broad trim- 
di BREAKFAST. ming at the wrist. Few new ¢, 
£ AT a wedding breakfast lately, dreases are made with epaulcts. = 
f, the table was very prettily laid. puff is often placed par ; 
> The table napkins had been folded tween the arm-hole and elbow, A 
f in an unusually high form, and in Silks for evening wear and thin 3 


ROMANESQUE COIFFURE. 
Tue front and back hair being combed 


The chignon consists of long and short, 
curls, which fall gracefully over tae neck; 
the front hair is waved and tarown back 


~ each had been inserted two pretty FELICIE JACKET. muslins have the Maria Theresa 
ys flags, with the monograms of the| THe Félicie jacket is a tightly-fitting, double-breasted garment, wrapping closely | sleeve puffed to the elbow and £ 


: 3 
é : over the chest, but sloped ont at the throat to accommodate the large bow of ribbon, | ¢i]J}ed. Long arms require puffs , 
e a end Deldegrons cn, thee: now so universally worn with linen collars. A belt and buckle are all that is required d the e eeves. Short arms 2; 
fz, Similar flags went round the wed-| ¢o confine it at the waist. The material must depend in a great measure upon the | #70UD 


ding cake. dress with which it is to be worn. look best in i baa puffs. <3 
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y LATEST STYLES OF CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 1 
DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S | of high white waist gored skirt and 
yi FASHIONS. tunic overskirt, and for the street, : \ 
} GRAZIELLA Svurrt.—An_ exceed-|a Polonaise belted in at the waist. 2 
& ingly effective yet simply made| Theedge ofthese garments is cut in 
{3 costume for a little girl, consisting | scollops, and embroidered or bound, . 
of white alpaca basquine and gored | and 4 small button eewn in the 
y; skirt, trimmed with bias folds of | center of each scollop. 
Z ae 9 and blue and white fringe.| [rere Boy's Piqur Surt.—The | 
¢ 1e -basquine has blue buttons! oirt is cut plainly gored, the jack- 
4 down the front ; three blue silk bows | ot with tabs round the waist. The 
{2 ere the sleeves, which at the belt fastens with a rosette at the | 
Z, Wrists are plainly finished with] ae The skirt, tabs, etc., should ie Ve Ay 
; two of the bias folds, and_ is edged | },, braided, as shown in the wood- y, VAY \/ \/ . 
& With fringe surmounted by two] au¢ : a hy, 
folds; blue waistband with large ; a Up ily KE) 
f bowand short ends behind. The Miss's CROSSED TouNic.—A new 4\/\h I> | 
manner of arranging the folds,|StYle of tunic with epaulets, open | 
} bows; affll fringe is clearly given in | !0W in the front, and lapping pia : 
{the illustrationy a the chest 80 as to form a tablier 
@ = Litre Bo-Prer Warreav.—|Vetskirt, the side gores being CHILD'S HONEYCOMB DRESS.—Froxr anp Back. 
Z, This overdress can be made of the graduated, and the back widths Tne trimming of this little d hould be carefully executed after the models, in 
‘ ; ; HE trimming of this little dress shou y ex ; 
\ gathered full in at the waist. This 
jf, same material as the dress, but Lanta te: aut walated dn than bank of black and white braid, so as to form, when finished, the effect of a honeycomb. The 
fp black or green silk over a bright ride sae basque, which has wide revers or open fronts, is cut in points and trimmed to 
é ge the bodice, to match the front. 
®& scarlet plaid is very pretty. The Aska ‘he akiriof wld. sicbaly match; the bow and sash ends can easily be copied from the wood-cuts. 
underskirt should be trimmed with | "°° "2? ST! 0! Pale meee 
f, 1. wide box plaiting of black or ~_ ee oF bi: 5 BE: OE-AEDEO, oe ee ee 
x. mnyrtlé-green silk sided ae tak trimmed with ribbon velvet. SUSPENDER anp SHOULDER-BRACE. | especially girls, ain were _— 
4 : AxMost evory lady requires come brac- them. They are very durable, and easily 
%  edges,a scarlet fold run through ——— Fe fthe | #PPlied, requiring no buttons or sewing, 
. “the eter. The large Watteau ing, or at least some gentle reminder of the snd. ave duvasialiod at 410 dev ladiobs and 
D, -states an tin tuakaes ctahned he OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. necessity of keeping the shoulders back, hae habia Wx’ widl@hane “anh ae 
\ ae Doatell cing, enc. dalling. te Lapis who wish to secure a very eupe- | and throwing the chest forward. Our nee aor i fea e haga : 
large and gracef * fol - fier ai rior quality of needles would do them-| Combination Suspender and Shoulder- altars ae hacia Satins . 
‘ ee if : selves a favor by sending for one of our | Brace, besides supporting the weight of : ’ y; 
g éverskirt looped on each side with ornamental packages of needles, assorted | the clothes on the shoulders, and thus New York. i 
B 8 bow and a rounded apron front. sizes, which we send by mail, post-free, | relieving the hips, affords the relief re- eg ee a 
\ ScHooL Surt.—School suits for] on receipt of 30 cents. These needles, | quired, and inclines the chest forward, CHILDREN'S SHOES. 
little Misses are prettily made of| we guarantee, are the best made; they | without any undue pressure. Ladies who| Ligut drab kid boots are the most fash- 
any striped material, from this| are peculiarly good in every particular. | have tried these Suspender-Braces are |ionable for children's sammer wear, . 
wood-cut. The full suit consists Try them. enthusiastic in their praise, Children, | especially small children. | 
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“ SUPPLEMENT PATTERN SHEET 
, v FOR SEPTEMBER. 

! Tne Bonita APRON.—The novelty 
of this apron consists in the manner 
* in which it is trimmed. If made of 
‘ 3 washing matcrial, it should be edged 

% with Cash’s Imperial Lace Frilling, 
> put on either single or double, and 
* carried up from the center scollop to 

g the pockets, as shown in the INustra- 
tion. The pockets are entirely con- 
ccaled by’ large rosettes of the frill- 

@ ing. When sashed, the edging should 

y be fluted. ae od 

» If the apron is made of silk or al- 

paca, the trimming may be ruching 
or quilling of the same material, 
headed with braid or piping of some 

; % pretty contrasting color. 

3 Miss’s STREET PELERINE.—A sim- 

% ply made summer out-door garment, 
> confined round the waist by a belt, 

? * and finished at the back with a sim- 

~ ple bow without ends. The views 
being given, the method of trimming 
is easily understood. 

SHORT SLEEVELESS SAcK.—<A pret- 
ty sack with sewers or open front, 
£ -principally designed for the house; 

A but, latterly, these sacks have also 

y 3 been worn in the street. 


®o-———_ 


GREEN CRESS ORNAMENTS. 
} THE cominon garden cress seed, 
which grows so rapidly, may be 
x made use of in a varicty of ways 
for producing ornaments. For ex- 
gz ample, one may thus be construct- 
ed: Procure a Swiss basket of 
«> pretty shapo; if it has a double 
> ~=—s cross handle, so much the better. 
Roll the handle round with strips 
_ of flannel, fixing them with thread ; 
f then line the basket with flannel, 
$ and cover the outside in the same 
way. Now steep a few ounces of 
cress seed for two or three hours in 
' % water, then put the basket in a 
large flower-pot saucer, and drench 
: it with water. Tho steeped seed 
* will soon become adhesive, and 
must be spread all over the flannel, 
to which it will cling. Now putit 
7 in a dark place for a week, by 
§ which timo the seeds will have be- 
* gun to grow. On being removed 
l ~ tothe light and air it will quickly 
become a mass of beautiful foliage. 
} y Care must be taken to have always 
* water in the pan; the flannel will 
~ draw it up to the plants. A small 
8 fern placed in the basket will add 

\ % beauty to the ornament. 


eee: ty See ee 
ICES IN BOXES. 

! It has been the fashion for a 

) © longtime to serve ice cream and 

ices in glazed paper-boxes, but, with 

all due defference to fashion, we 

think that serving them in glass is 


w. * much nicer, neater, and cleancr. 
€ TO WASH BROWN LINEN. 
4 f Born some hay, and wash the. goods or 


garments in the water. 
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SERVING CUTLETS. 
LITTLE silver trowels are used to 
serve cutlets, but that was new last 
year, and not this. 
eas Sr 


VAIL FASTENINGS. 
BONNETS are worn still higher; 
the newest way of fastening the 
vailis with a bectle, or insect of 
some kind attached to a pin, and 
put in the center of the chignon at 
the back, where the ends meet, 
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“KARL DRURY.” 


Tne stories not published have been 
returned. 


o«—_—_-+ 
FAN PARASOLS. 


THESE are probably not yet to be found 
in country stores. They are five dollars 
each. e 

—_—__——@ © o—__—~. 


JAPANESE SILK. 


TH13 new material is very pretty to look 
at, but it ia not a pure fabric, agd there- 
fore not as serviceable as pure silk or 
wool would be. We recommend it to 
those who can afférd a somewhat costly 
change, but not to persons who require it 
to do duty as the onc handsome dregs, 
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“EK. P. LL.” 


WE are crowded with matter, and do 
not require new contributors at present. 


o-o——___—_ 


DEMI-COSTUME. 


A LIant, etriped burnooge is very use- 
ful when one wants to dress in a hurry, 
and can not wait for fuil costume. 


——_24 o———__—_—_- 


LACE SHAWLS. 


WE do not know anything that ‘ will 
restore lace ehawls to their original new- 
ness ;°’ but washing them in weak gum- 
arabic water, carefully pulling them into 
their original shape, over amattress upon 
which they muat be pinned, will do some- 
thing toward it. They are better not 
ironed. , 


To DRY PLUMS AND SMALL FRUITS.—A 
very good method is to pit them, and put 
in jara, a layer of fruit to a layerof sugar, 
in the proportion of half a pound of su- 
gar ton pound of fruit. Let them stand 
twenty-four hours, and then boil them, 
taking the scum off as it rises to the eur- 
face. When they have boiled ten min- 
utes, take them out of the syrup, drain 
them, and spread them thin gn dishes or 
hair sieves, to dry in the sun; they will 
need turning every few hours, until dry. 
The syrup that is left can be used, in the 
proportion of a large pint to a amall 
quart of good vinegar, for pickling pears 
or peaches—the method for doing which 
is explained in the receipt under that 
head. Another method for drying plama, 
peaches and apples is to prepare them 
nicely by pitting or pecling and cutting: 
dry them partly, and then lay them in 
jars, strewing sugar between cach layer. 
Tie them down, and they will kecp well, 
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and be delicious for pies or stewing. 
Some people are troubled with insects 
among frait, when it is kept a long time. 
A handful of eassafras bark thrown 
among it will keep it free from worms. 


PRESERVED CiTRON.—Pare ripe citron 
melons, and cut them into half-moon 
shaped pieces, abont half an inch in thick- 
ness. Bojl in soda-water until tender, 
when a straw will pass through them; 
skim them out and lay them in weak alum- 
water; let them remain three hours, then 
put them in cold water for another hour. 
Then take one quart of water, four 
pounds of sngar, and the same weight of 
citron; boil thie syrup and remove the 
scum; when clear, put in the citron, let it 
remnuin till the sugar hag penetrated it 
thoroughly; then pack it in jars. Boil 
the syrup until it is ropy, and pour it in 
the jars. Flavor with extract of gincer. 
Add to each quart jar a table-spoonfui of 
extract of lemon-pecl, and seal ther, as 
n00n as filled, with paper wet in egg. 


ENoGuLisH BawBury CAKES.—Make your 
mince-meat with 3 lb. of currants, 2 oz. 
beef-suct, 4 oz. candied pecl, 402. ratafias, 
and a little nutmeg. Dry the currants of 
ter washing, then mix with the finely- 
chopped suet and other ingredients; then 
make a good pnff paste, roll it thin, 
divide into the required size; cover one- 
half with the mince-meat, moisten the 
edges with white of an egg, tarn the oth- 
er half over, and glaze it with white of 
egg and sugar. They require about half 
an hour's baking. The cakes are usually 
made in an oval form. 


BREAKPAST CAKE.—1} cnps of flour, 1 
cup swect milk, 1 eve, 1 table-spoonfal of 
sugar, very little ealt, and a heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Bake in a 


square tin. 


, Quixce Jam.—Peel the quinces and 
grate them on a coaree grater, and to one 
pint of quince add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar; boil it half an hour, put 
in small jars, and cover the same asa other 
preserves. Squeeze the cores in your 
hand to get out all the juice. Thivis a 
very nice preserve, and makce a delicious 
filling for Washington pie. 


TomaTo Pre.—Scald and pare partially 
ripe or green tomatoes; slice thin and 
place in your pie a layer of sliced tomato ; 
sprinkle over them salt, pepper, a little 
sngar, and a few cracker or stale-bread 
crumbs; then another Jayer of tomato, 
salt, pepper, etc., and so on until your 
plate ia full; cover with an upper crust 
and bake qnick. 


RasPBeERRY JaM.—This should he made 
inthe same manner as strawberry jam. 
Let it boil, after it commences to do so, 
fifteon or twenty minutes; another way 
is to bruise tozethera quart of raspberries 
and a pint of currant jelly; boil them 
slowly six or eeven minutes, stirring 
them; then put into cloze pots. This 
will keep two years. 


Compote oF RED CURRANT3.—Make & 
syrup ofa pint of water and five or six 
ounces of lump sugar, boiled ten minutes. 
Simmer a pint of currants, freed from 
the stalks, from five to seven minutes. 
They are an excellent accompaniment toa 
pudging of batter, custard, bread or rice, 
or to boiled rice. A compote of raspber- 
‘ries may be madc in this way, or raspber- 
ries may be mixed with the currants. 


ComPporTs oF Green CURRANTS —Make 
a syrup of halfa pint of spring water and 
five ounces of lamp sugar boiled together 
ten minutes. Stripa pint of green cur- 
rants from the stalks, and simmer them 
in the syrup five minutes, 
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“STRAWBERRY JAm.—Separate the halls 
from the berries; for each pound of ber- 
ries weigh out three-quarters of a pound 
of pounded eugar, put the berries in adeep 
dish, sprinkling the sugar among it, and 
let them remain ten ortwelve hours, then 
boil them together halfan hour very slow- 
ly. 

STRAWBERRIES IN Cans.—Half a pound 
of sugar to every pound of berrics; ecald 
them together, fill the cans while hot, and 
seal at once. : 


Drriep STRAWBERRIES.--Pui ten pounds 
of strawberries into a jar, eprinkle among 
them four pounds of white sugar. Let 
them stand until the next day, then scald 
them and put them back initothejar. On 
the third day, put another pound of su- 
gar over them and acald them again; pour 
out on plates, or dishes, and dry them 
in a cool oven, or the back part of the 
range. They must be kept in tin canis- 
ters, and will make a very good desscrt 
dish in winter. 


STRAWBERRY JAM.—Boil the etrawber- 
ries gently until thick and very much 
reduced; add loaf sugar, three-quarters 
ofa pound to a pound of frnit, and stir 
constantly, until it is reduced to a paste. 
Put in small jars, and cover with egg pa- 
per—that is, paper covered on the under 
side with white of egg,—and tic down & 
second paper over them. 


F.yro visits to rural nooks in different 
parts of the country have revealed the fact, 
or rather impressed it upon ue more dis- 
tinctly than ever, that fashion was never 


80 omnipotent as now. French fashions 
are hardly a weck old before they are cur- 
rent in New York city, and New York 
fashions are now known and adopted all 
over the country within the season that 
they are jucued. 

The changes in fashion, the complica- 
tion in the making of dreeses and suits, 
the desire to be exact in the cut of capes, 
basquer, overdresses, and the like, gives 
rize to innumerable questions and in- 
quiries, and renders a department, like 


the ** Ladies’ Club,” a somewhat difficult, © 


but most necessary feature of the modern 
fashion journal, And firet in our mail- 
bag for this month fa the following Ictter 
from Alabama: 2 


“DEAR DEMOREST— ¥pe, ‘may you live 
forever,’ not in this d¥eary life where 
you would continually be annoyed by 
poor, proud mortale about * faehiona,’ bat 
when * the fashions of this world paracth 
away,’ may you ‘live forever’ inthe bet- 
ter country.’ 

*T am much pleased with your terms 
for branches. I wish to begin the milli- 
nery bueiness’ in Waco city, Texas, next 
apring, and shall certainly make arrange- 
ments to become a branch of your most 
worthy establishment. 

‘In the mean time, please answer the 
following: ° ; 

“Ihave a silk (like the sample), made 
tight fitting waist, coat sleeves, gorcd 
gkirt (perfectly plain in front). How 
should it be trimmed to look well ? 

“T havea black challis (zored skirt), and 
sack trimmed with black velvet (solfe- 
rino edge); alzo a plain black silk (not 
gored)—the skirt has been worn a good 
deal, but still looks nice. It has tivht fit- 
ting waist, coat sleeves, enall pointed 
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cape. Could I unite the two dresses and 
make a nice one ? 

‘“*Would it do to trim a dove-colored 
poplin with blue goods of some kind (not 
silk)? ormake an overdress of blue? The 
skirt {a plain (cored but not trimmed), and 
a sack trimmed with white edged vel- 
vet. 

‘‘Are upper-skirtsa cut like the lower 
one, only shorter ? 

** Do persons of all ages wear overdresses ? 
I arf thirty-four. 

“‘Are grenadines made tight waist, or 
gathered to a belt? 

‘**Will the woolen goods, like sample, 
make adrces fitto wear out? If so, what 
would do for trimming ? 

“Ts hair jewelry worn now ? 

‘* What per cent. do you have for buy- 
ing goods ? 

** What docs real nice alpaca cost in 
New York ?”’ 

Ans. Trim the eprigged black silk with 
narrow black satin folds and black 
fringe ; narrow fringe put on in two rows 
(or three), headed with fine satin folds, 
would look well and be inexpensive. 

2d. Certainly. Make a short overskirt 
of the black silk, ruffle it and ruffle the 
cape; use the extra pieces, if you have 
any, to make a full short sash, and wear 
altogether with your challis. This will 
make a handsome costume, and the black 
silk overskirt and accessories will do to 
wear with any other dress. 

8d. Certainly. It would look very nice 
With an overdress of blue cashmere, or 
all wool delaine. Trimming of the same. 

4th. Yes, 

5th. Yes. 

6th. Generally, French waists. 

%th. Hardly, This kind of goods is out 
of date. 

8th. Not fashionably—only as a sou- 
renir, 

9th. Five per cent. 

10th. A very good quality can be ob- 
tained for fifty cents per yard—a very nice 
quality for seventy-five. 

We have our spccial request to make 
for the twentieth time of our correspon- 
dents, and that ia, that those who expect 
to have their questions answered will 
write only on one side of the paper. 


THE following brief note shows what 
& Texas lady can do: 


‘“DeaR Demorngest— The dictionary 
came yesterday after some delay. Many 
thanks for it. I ain delighted with it; 
consider it a handsome as well as very 
uscful present. The premiums to single 
subscribers were all right. I have seven 
more subscribers, and will soon complete 
a sccond and still larger club. 

-‘* Mra. R. M. J.” 


* DEAR DEMOREST—What would be the 
cost of a switch of black hair, one about 
three-quarters of a yard long, that will 
make a braid two inches wide? 

‘** How shall I make a white Marseilles 
suit, and what shall I trim it with? I am 
wery tall and slender. 

‘** How to makea muslindress? Should 
it be made with an overskirt? Should 
the waist have a high or low-necked lining 
in it?’ 

Ans. lat. About $25, 

2d. Make it with two skirts and a 
basque. Trim it with black or white 
Marseilles braid and a box-plaited ruffle 
round the bottom of the lower skirt. 

3d. With or without an upper akirt, but 
with a founce six inches deep and low 
lining. 


From Sandusky, two young ladies ask 
the following questions: 


“Dean DemMornEst—What would you 


advise for party dresses fortwo girls of 
sixteen—and how trim them? 


““What jewelry do you think would be 
snitable for us? 

‘*We both have dark brown hair and 
rather dark complexions—which are the 
most stylish, high orelow shoes ? 

“Which are worn most, wide or nar- 
row ribbon for the neck ? 

‘+ What will make pretty croquct suits 
—not very expensive ? 

“How would you fix over an old plaid 
silk, trimming it with the same—not 
much expense ? 

*“*How would you trim a black silk 
sack—not very elaborately ? 

**Ts it proper to kiss a gentleman when 
he is leaving town, if well acquainted but 
not engaved ? 

‘“One of us has very short hair. and 
weare it frizzed—how can it be frizzed 
the easiest ? 

‘* How would you trim a violet silk that 
has been worn several times and slightly 
soiled—also a light green ¥ 

‘*I3 it proper to introduce a gentleman 
toa lady, or a lady to a gentleman ¢ 

‘*Is it proper fora young lady to ever 
allow a genticman to put his arm around 
her? R. & W.” 


Ang. Dove-colored silks, trimmed with 
fine folds piped with pink, and with pink 
panier sashes; or dove-colored grenadine 
with pink silk overskirta and drefedles ; 
or told-colored silk dressers, trimmed 
w.th white lace, or white silk fringe, and 
satin folds. An expensive silk is not re- 
quired, one $2.00 per yard would answer. 
The shade of color is the most import- 
ant. 

2d. Real or mock pearl, pink coral, or 
gold with enamel; very pretty sets could 
be got from $10.00 to $25.00. 

3d. High walking-boota, with French 
heels, and Marie Antoinelle slippers, are 
just now the rage. 

4th. Narrow, to tic behind; the fringed 
ends worn in front, on the contrary, are 
very wide. 

5th. Mohair, or Leno cloth. 

6th. Can not tell without more definite 
statement of what the dress is. 

ith. Trim it with folds, or with a re- 
versed plaiting, hcaded with a ruching 
feathered out, or with a fiat, not expen- 
sive gimp and fringe. 

8th. It is not best for young ladies to 
allow gentlemen (not relatives) to kies 
them at all, unless engaged. 

9th. “‘Hyperion”’ hair curlers afford a 
quick and easy method of frizzing the 
hair gracefully and naturally. 

10th. With black lace. 

11th. With green crape, or green gauze, 
and white fringe or ribbon. 

12th, The gentleman always éo the lady, 
unless the gentleman is very much older, 
or very distinguished, and then the lady 
is not introduced, but presented to him. 

18th. No. It is best not. Much subse- 
quent unhappiness and mortification is 
the result of familiarities on the part of 
gentlemen toward young ladies, permit- 
ted often from the fear of giving offense, 
almost always without thought of harm. 
Gentlemen look upon them in a different 
light, and speak of the weakness which 
allows euch liberties in a way not at all 
complimentary to young ladies them- 
selves. 


Ovr next letter is from Pennsylvania : 


“DEAR DeExMOREST — Will you please 
answer a few questions, asked by one 
who considers your answers the only ones 
that are reliable? 

‘How ehonld a bride's white satin 
dreas he made, plainly ? 

‘““What I particularly wish to know 
about is, how to make an filusion vail: 
you say in your last number it should be 
two yards long at the back—how long 
should it be in front? It isto be worn 


with an elegant wax wreath. Yon say 
the vail should be thrown back; I sup- 
pose that means thrown back over the 
flowers. 

“* Which is right: To have short dresses 
made just to clear the ground, or shorter ¥ 

“TI have very thick hair, which is quite 
long: can you tell mea pretty but sim- 
ple way to do it up for an evening party % 


‘*T am cighteen, but am generally con- 
sidered sixteen. I would not have you 
think that it is I that is to wear the 
bride's things. I have been trying to 
write a complimentary letter to you, but 
I found that if I began to compliment, I 
could not stop, for I could not say enough 
that was good about you.” 


Ans. Gored, with coat sleeves, is as 
plainly as it could be made. It should, 
however, have a little finishing of white 
point applique lace upon the waist and 
sleeves, 

The vail should be shortened toward 
the front, according to the length of the 
train. It should not be thrown back over 
the flowers, but arranged % as to fall at 
the back and over the shoulders, the 
wreath forming a coronet or diadem in 
front over the forehead. The two yards, 
it should be understood, is when the vail 
is completed—not its whole length. 

Braid it in strands, and tie it up in 
loops, with ribbons on the top, and at the 
sides of your head; it is a new style, and 
will euit your age and looks. 

Thanks, Glad to see you are go &en- 
sible as not to want to marry till you 
know what it is to marry. 


HERE jis a brief line all the way from 
Mississippi: 

“DEAR DemongsT—I have subscribed 
to your excellent Magazine since October 
last. I am so deiighted that I look for- 
ward to the day of its coming with pleas- 
ure, and, seeing you so very kind in an- 
swering guestions, I trouble you with a 
few: 

“When one gets up a club, are the pre- 
miums given to each and every member 
of one’s club, or not? 

“For how much would you get a set of 
linen chemige, bands and sleeves, stamp 
for braiding, with the braid ? 

*“T have light brown hair and eyes, and 
not a very clear complexion: what color 
ribbon would be pretticst to wear on my 
hair? JENNIE.” 


Ang. Any one of the firat premiums are 
given to every suhecriber, in addition to 
the club premium, which is sent to the 
getter-up of the club. 

From fifty cents to one dollar per set, 

Blue and green. 


‘‘Epira,” Arkansas, writes: 

“DEAR DemoReEstT—I have received eix 
numbers of your most estimable Maga- 
zine, and can not refrain from expressing 
my great appreciation of it; to me it is 
like a visit from some dear friend. I am 
convinced that any one who reads It care- 
fully will become a thorough scholar in 
style and etiquette. Its music and litera- 
ture are delightful. 

‘*T consider it the best aid to diffident 
girla and inexperienced ladies now in 
circulation. 

‘*Please inform me of the kind and 
number of pieces contained in a crate of 
china for family use, also the probable 
cost of a plain white crate of the same in 
your city.” 

Ans. The sets would be complete for 
dinner and tea, including two dozen cups 
and saucers (two sizes), one dozen cus- 
tard cups, four dozen plates (three sizes), 
one dozen soup, one turreen, six vegcta- 
ble dishes, two pudding, etc., etc., pic- 
kles, bread, etc.. Coat, about $50.00. 
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From Baltimore, ‘‘M.'' sends the fol- 


lowing: 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST—You have given us 
many valuable hints in your Magazine, 
s0 that in fact we hardly fcel that we 
should know how to dress ourselves with 
taste without it. But there is one thing 
you have omitted: you have never ad- 
vised how to avoid a natural tendency to 
turn gray. My father has a brother whose 
hair was entirely so at 30 years of age, 
and as we diecover many gremonitory 
hints that we are not to be exceptions, 
wonld like very much to know if there is 
a preparation we could use to obviate it. 
Do you not think, among the many which 
are advertised, there are some which are 
not injurious y If you could give any in- 
formation upon this subject, we should 
feel very grateful, and place ‘great. reli- 
ance upon it. 

‘The ‘Lily Bloom’ came gafely to bund, 
and gives such entire satisfaction we will 
proba purchase a large quantity of 
it.”” 


Ans. We doubt very auch if there is 
any preparation that will eradicate the 
natural tendency to gray hair. There are 
many that claim to do it. The very best 
means of prezerving the hair is to use no 
nostrum at all, but from the beginning, 
keep the hair clean by washing with soap 
and water, and drying and brushing thor- 
oughly. Castile soap is the beet, and the 
hair should be well rinsed after it; in 
fact, the ekin of the head, rather than the 
hair should be washed. Then, before the 
time when gray hairs may be expected, 
if the hair shows signs of weakness, and 
begins to fall out, cut it off, and wear it 
short for a year at least, washing in clear 
cold water and brushing it thoroughly 
every day. We know from experience 
that this plan is a good one, and believe, 
in nine cases out of ten, it would prevent 
the premature appearance of gray hair. 


Our next letter comes to us from the 
** Home Institute,” and was undoubtedly 
penned by a graduate of that institution, 
poor ‘* Me:” 

** Home INSTITUTE. 


*“DeEaR DEMOREsT—I have had the 
good fortune to see your most interesting 
magazine lately ; and on looking through 
your * Ladies’ Club,’ I have determined to 
consult your good taste npon several su)- 
jects: 

“ist. What is suitable for a traveling- 
dress, when I expect to use it a short 
while as such, and would like it to last 
me as a confortable fall dress? How 
must I make it—in a suit of sack and 
dresa ? 

‘2d. What is a young Jady to do when 
she is joked about a gentleman in his 
presence ¥ 

“3d. Please tell me if there is any im- 
propriety for a young lady to kisa a gen- 
tleman after she is cngaged to him? 

‘4th. Please tell me how to arrange my 
hair. It ia long, dark brown, and pretty 


thick. J abominate false hair orrolls. I 


have a high forehead and a ‘full moon 
face ’'—most people consider me homely, 


‘but I have a good opinion of ‘ me.' 


‘*5th. Give me a cure for ‘blues,’ and 
love-sickness. 

‘6th. Should a young lady receive the 
confidence of a young man who is only a 
friend—never expects to be more? 

“th. Give me a simple remedy for sun- 
burn. ; 

‘*T hope it will be in my power to aub- 
ecribe to your Mazazine next year, for I 
do not eee how I have lived without it, or 
how I can live any longer without it; but 
‘me’ is poor just now.” 
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Ans. let. We should advise a euit of 
handsome black, or colored mohair alpaca. 
Pure mohair alpaca docs not crease, and 
this makes it especially desirable for a 
traveling-dress that will be required for 
fervice -afterward. Make it with two 
skirts, aash and basque—the sash consist- 
ing simply of a round cluster of bows, 
With two pendant loops, or short wide 
ends. 

2d. Call discretion and tact to her aid, 
not appear silly and embarrassed. Natu- 
ral dignity and self-respect, unless a 
young lady by her own acts has impaired 
her claim to the possession of such qual- 
itica, will teach her how to parry attacks, 


* which are the result of the want of taste 


and good breeding on the part of other 


people. 


3d. No; certainly not. Her own good 
sense should teach her to indulge her 
betrothed sparingly, as her reserve will 
rive him all the more confidence iu bis 
wife to be, and save after-humiliation in 
case the slip ehould occur, which some- 
times happens, between the cup and the 
lip. 

4th. Tie it high, and arrange it in 
braided loops or bands, with one or two 
curls hanging down upon the neck. 

5th. Go to work hard. 

6th. Why not, if he wishes to give it to 
her? 

ith. There is neither simple or com- 
pound remedy for sunburn, except sha- 
ding the face from the sun—pure cold 
cream will allay it, and reduce the heat or 
redness it occasions. 


TRE next brecze is blown from New 
Hampshire : 

* Dean DemoreEsT—I wish you would 
tell me what I must have for dresses. J 
am going to Boston the first of Sep- 
tember to stay till the last of November. 
I am going to attend the conservatory 
of music. I have to clothe ‘myself. 
At the pupils’ concert, which they give 
once a weck, shall [ want regular con- 
cert dreases? Of conrse I can not have 
anything very expensive. I want my 
dresses to look nice and pretty. I am 
not very tall, weigh 124; have dark hair 
and brown eyes round face and red 
cheeks; am cighteen years old. I want 
to know what kind of and how many 
dressee I shall want for my stay there? 
Also, I would like to know what kind of 
wrape I shall want? I have a very thick, 
nice black lusterless silk sack, cut tight- 
fitting, trimmed with real lace a finger 
deep—will it do to wear through Septem- 
ber and October? And I have, alzo, a 
scariect and black Arab cloak—will that do 
to wear over a suit?” 


Ans. The most useful dress you conld 
have would be a black silk, to form a 
complete suit with your sack, and wear 
also with your Arab cloak —black or white 
is the most distinguished wear when one 
wishes to dress simply. A black silk 
dress, a black alpaca suit, and a white 
pique suit for warm days throuch Septem- 
ber, with perhaps one white muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes, ought to be 
an abundance of dresses, and would be 
all lady-like, useful and pretty after- 
wards. 


From Monroe Co., Iowa, a lady writes : 


‘‘Dgarn DEMorEst—I take great pleas- 
ure in acknowledging the receipt of 
Grover & Baker's sewing-machine, as 
the premium for the thirty subscribers I 
had the pleasure of obtaining for your 
useful Magazine. The machine pleases 
me very much; and the persons who 
have all received your Magazine are very 
much pleased with them. as well as the 
beautiful premiums you sent with them. 

‘* Mrs. L. B.” 


Miss L, M. C.—We do not supply wed- 
ding-cards, only visiting-cards, and there 
only as a premium. 


* FANNIE” asks: 

“tet. What is the price of a good Llama 
shawl—are they much worn ? 

‘2d. Is it in good taste to wear black 
bonnets with white dresses? 

“3d. What would be suitable to wear 
with a white dress as an outside gar- 
ment ? 

“4th. Are Colleen Bawns worn with 
street suits, and what are pelcrine capes ? 

“Sth. Are street suits ‘made of two 
kinds of material, ¢. ¢., blue mozambique 
and drab alpaca? I have two dresses 
which I could put together, but I did not 
know as they would look well; which 
rhould the cape or basque be like, the 
upper or under skirt ? 

‘6th. What kind of bonnet best suits 
a long, thin face ? 

“th. Are dresses ever ruffled with a 
different color from the dress, if there is 
not cnough like the dress to trim it?" 


Ans. 1st. They are very much worn, 
are found useful for a variety of purposes ; 
cost from fifteen to fifty dollara. | 

2d. Yer, if the bonnet is black lace, and 
the ontside garment is black silk or lace. 

3d. Black Jace, or black silk cloak or 
eack or cape, or sack or basque like the 
dregs. 

4th. Not much; small pointed capes. 

5th. Yes; you could put the two toge- 
ther; the cape or basque is generally like 
the underskirt. 

6th. A Fanchon. 

%th. Yes; generally, however, with a 
material corresponding in color to the 
sprig, or the mixture in the fabric. It is 
not often that two entirely plain contrast- 
ing colors are put together. 


A ‘““youna mother’’ writes: 

“IT sce that you are very kind in advis- 
ing young mothers how to dress their 
children. Please tell me how to dress my 
little boy who is two years old—how to 
make his dresses, and what kind of hat 
would be suitable? My little girl is eight 
months old—what would be pretty for 
her? ELLEN S.” 


Ans. Make little low-necked gored 
dresses, cut out in scollops round the bot- 
- or trimmed with several rows of 
brid or black velvet. Make them of 
white pigue, of merino trimmed with 
Scotch braid, or of Scotch plaid trimmed 
with black velvet. Add a little sack when 
necessary for warmth, and a.sack-cloak, 
wadded, for winter out-door wear. 

Dresses of striped nainsook in summer, 
and soft white baby flannel in winter; 
the latter, which will wash like cotton 
cloth, are best for a baby of that age. 
The flannel dresses may be embroidered 
with star washing braid. 


Our next letter is from “ta young 
wife:” 

“DEAR DeEmMoREST—I gain 20 much 
valuable information from your Maga- 
zine that I feel I should lose a great deal 
were I deprived of it. I desire to have 
ready for next winter an infant's ward- 
robe. Please let me know what articles 
would be necessary for a serviceable, yet 
economical winter outfit for an infant. 
How long are infants’ dresses made, and 
what material is most suitable for tacked 
white dreseaes, lawn or nainsook ? 

‘+ What style of bonnet or hood should 
an infant have for first wear ? 

‘*By answering the questions in your 
next number you will greatly oblige 

“A Youne WIFE.” 


Ans. A couple of pairs of little baby 
blankets, and plenty of soft warm flan- 


nels for day and night wear, are the most 
important points for the ‘* baby."’ Never 
mind linen shirts, but have three little 
knitted zephyr woolen shirts, to come 
well down over the body. One yard is 
an extreme length for the skirts of baby- 
dresecs when completed. Use nainsook, 
it makes up better than lawn. Have at 
at least four little knitted bibs, aud small 
soft white flannel sacks. Four day flan- 
nels, and four night flannels are sufficient. 
The prettiest first caps and bonnets for 
winter wear are of white knitted wool, 
hand-made; but you must get a pretty 
and becoming style. 


“* JENNIE H.” asks: 


‘Can I make over a lavender poplin 
dress, full gored and long, into a short 
dress and overskirt of the same? If so, 
how can I cut the overskirt, and how can 
Itrim it? And what would be suitable 
to wear with it? as I would not have 
enough of the same as the dress for a 
bagque ? 

‘** Also, what would be suitable to wear 
with a very nice green silk, and what 
color kids ?** 


Ans. A better way wonld be to make a 
dress and basque of the poplin, and an 
overdress of something else; black silk, 
for inetance, which could be utilized to 
wear with any drese. Trim the dress 
with fringe, and with narrow folds of 
bright, light plaid satin, mixed with pop- 
lin. 

2d. White basque, trimmed with white 
fringe, or lace cloak; black or white or 
striped burnoose, green and white. Pale 
buff kids. 


A FORTUNATE young lady from South 
Carolina writes: 

“‘ DeaR DEmOREST—I am to be married 
in the fall to a very wealthy gentleman, 
and the day after our marriage we leave 
for Europe, and are to travel for a twelve- 
month. I own a plantation worth about 
$30,000. It isan old family homestead, 
and I would not like to part with it. 
After purchasing such a (frousseau as I 
desire, I will have a smal] sum left, Un- 
der these circumstances, should I deny 
myself, and take two or three hundred 
dollars with me, as pin-money? To be 
brief, considering my circumstances, 
what should I, by all means, save for the 
trip? 

**Your dear Macazine has ever been a 
welcome visitor to our house, and we 
would die without it. Cc. Cc. 8.”" 


Ans. Be sure and save some few hun- 
dred dollars for pocket-money. You 
should be judicious about your éroussean, 
as you can g0 readily purchase in Europe 
all you require, and will be constantly 
tempted to do so. 


In a letter from ‘*A Subscriber,” we 
find the following: . 


“Allow me to say that I think your 
Magazine is the most perfect in all its de- 
partments of any that I am acquainted 
with. Please give me in your next num- 
ber some plain directions for making 
little sun-bonnets (hats are not shady 
enough for everyday use in the country). 
for babies about a year old; also aprons 
and house sacks for cold mornings.” 

Ana, Make a cap crown of plain stiff 
muslin, and a straight brim rounded at 
the corners, of white corded muslin, The 
biim should be edged with narrow ruf 
fling, the crown gathered into the top of 
it, and left straight on the eides. Curtain 
rounded, and size adapted to the size of 
the head and face. 

Plain, high-necked, and long-sleeved 
sack aprons of bird’s-cye diaper are the 
kind we use. Little sacks of plain ecar- 
let or blue merino, braided simply with 


white silk star braid, are always pretty 
and cort very little. Otherwise, make 
them of white ‘baby ’’ flannel and scol- 
lop the edges. 


From Lexington, Ky., ‘‘ Julia’ writes: 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST— Your laxt MONTHLY 
is received, and its grectings of welcome 
in our home -circle, at Beulah Cottage, 
would be picagant to witness; and I can't 
resist the impulse of telling you how 
highly it {3 appreciated. I mean no flat- 
tery by saying its constant increase 
in interest, with each succeeding num- 
ber, is warmly expressed by every in- 
mate in our qniet cottage home. Talks 
with Women, by Jennie June, I like ex- 
ceedingly; her style and opinions are 
just my own, if I could only express 
them as she does (and would give the 
world if I could); her ideas are both cor- 
rect and appropriate, and so truly en- 
couraging to woman’s weak nature. Such 
Talks always afford fresh nerve and new 
energy to the weak and needful.” 


Julia's question comes too late to be 
answered usefully to herself, and has 
been freque:.tly replied to in preceding 
numbers. 


“Sr. Lovis™ wishes to know if: 


“The tight-fitting Gabriclles are worn 
atallnow? If they are, when cnt so as 
to just come to the floor, are they suitable 
to wear in the street, and should they be 
worn with cape or not? It is too warm 
here to wear a basque over a waist. 

‘** Are the long overskirts with waiste, 
that were so fashionable in the epring, 
worn now? 

‘* Would a fine black silk alpaca, gored 
all around, that is old-fashioned but pret- 
ty good, be nice madc into one cut square 
in the neck, and trimmed with reverse 
puffings of the same ? 

**How many gores should I pnt in it? 
there are now six, not including the front 


breadth. ! 


‘*What kind of a petticoat shonld I 
wear with {t? Yours,etc., J.P. L.” 

Ans. Only as house-dresaes. Here a 
full overskirt would be agded for the 
street, the length would be reduced, and 
an eight-inch flounce attached to the 
underskirt. A sash, bow and cape would 
then complete the suit. , 

2d. Yes; though they are lees fashion- 
able than an upper skirt, basque, cape, or 
sailor jacket. : 

8d. Yee. Very suitable. : 

4th. Six, including front and back 
breadths. 

5th. A striped petticoat of geome kind, 
green and black, blue and black, or scar- 
let and black, finished with a flounce laid 
in flat single plaits. 


From Ohio ‘** Flora’ writes: 


“DEAR DEMOREST—Will you answer 
a few questions? My hair is falling off 
very badly, without any apparent causc. 
What would you advise me to do for it? 
It iz about halfa yard long. Would it be 
best to have it cut short? and should I 
brueh it much? There ia a white sub- 
atance at the root of each hair, Which I 
can not account for. 


“2d. I am sixteen, and have been in 


achool almost constantly until last Feb-— 


rnary. My eyes became very weak from 
too close study, and I was oblized to 
leave echool. My cyes do not pain me 
much, but I can neither read nor write, 
as it causes a Cloud to come before them. 
I have not consulted an oculist, as in 
many cases I think they do more harm. 
What would you advise me to do, or 
what remedy to employ, and whom do 
you recommend as the best oculist? 


“3d. Can yon tell me of some good 
book of poetical quotations ? 
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“4th. Have had a beautiful rep silk 
overdress, made to be worn with a pan- 
ter, Idonot like paniers; would I look 
too much ont of style without one} 
None of my dresses touch the floor. If I 
can do without a penier, how shall } have 
the overdrees altcred to wear without 
one ? 

‘Sth. T have a black grenadine dregs. 
How shall I make a black silk underskirt 
to wear with it? How wide should it 
bey"? 

Ana, Cut it short, by all means, and 
wash the skin of your head very thorouch- 
Jy with Castile soap and cold water, dry- 
ing and brushing afterward. We know 
it will help it, and preserve it for the fu- 
ture. 

2d. Bathe your eyes and the back of 
your neck repeatedly before retiring with 
fresh, cool spring water; waking, wet 
your finger in your mouth, and draw it 
many times across the closed lids of the 
eyes, On rising, baths the same as at 
nicht. Use youreyesa: litte as possible 
in sewing, reading, or writing; close 
your cves when the light oppresses them, 
or wear a blue vail. This course of treat- 
ment will shortly restore them without 
medical aid, 

3d. There is an excellent book on poet- 
ical quotations, which can be obtained 
of any bookseller. It is known as * Fa- 
mniliar Quotations.” 

4th. We do not blame you for not liking 
paniers—leave them off by all means; fash- 
fon is good, but freedom is better. We 
can not tell you how to alter your skirt, 
without knowing its atyle. 

Sth. Its leneth and width must depend 
on the grenadine dress. 


A LETTER from Michigan propounds 
the following: 

“Deir Denorest—We at home are 
deep in inve with your Magazine, which 
we have taken four years. 

“Ist. Are white lace hata fashionable 
for virls of fifteen ? 

“2d. Are black parasols trimmed with 
beads used this summer ? 

“3d. Showd kid gloves match the drees 
worn? 

“4th. Shonld a croquet mallet be held 
with two hands, or only one? 

“Sth. When a young gentleman escorts 
a lady home, should he be asked in? 

“6th. When a young man has waited 
on a lady a long time, how can a slop be 
put to it? 

‘7th. Am I too young to have beaux ? 

“8th. Would it be considered anything 
out of place for a young girl to give a 
gentleman a flower or two ? 

“Oth. How ehould a broad-striped silk 
dress be made for a walking-dress ¥ 

10th. How is! Katharina’ pronounced ? 

“11th. Please tell me-how to make a 
cape to throw on, to wear out in the 
evening—of what material should it be 
madey Which are worn most for girls of 
my age (15), capes or short sacks ? 

“ Yours, MABEL CLARE.” 

Ans, 1st. Not for young girls. 

2d. Not fashionably. 

3d. Yes, | 

4th. hither, according to strength and 
taste. 

5th. If it is not after ten o'clock. 

Gth. By allowing the servant only to re- 
ceive hin whenever he calls. 

ith. Yea, 

Sth. Not if it was done “in fun." 

9th. With the stripes left out. 

10th. Katha-reena. 

11th. Short sacks, 
cloth. 


“VIOLET aska: 


White ribbed 
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“9d, What would you have to pay for 
one vard of white pigue, small figure, and 
tolerably good quality ? 

‘3d. What do you pay for ‘Cash's fril- 
ling’ by the piece—width suitable for 
trimming children’s clothes ? . 

‘4th, What i< tlie price of your ‘ Feli- 
cie Apron’ pattern? 

‘Sth. What do you pay for narrow em- 
broidered edvzing by the yard—tolerably 
good quality ? 

“Oth. Is it true that the growth of the 
hair is retarded by the ends splitting, 
and can you tell me a remedy for it ? 

“th. Ia Bay-rum injurious, or does it 
benefit the hair?” 


Ana, ist. One to two dollars. 

2d. Fifty cents, 

30. $1.25. 

dth. Twenty-five cents. 

Sth. Twenty-five centa, 

6th. Yes. Cut the ends occasionally, 
“th. It does not benciit the hair. 


*“CLaRA.’’— The Normandy peasant 
drers, with velvet bodice and high- 
crowned cap is very pretty. 

Turkish bathing, and diet of Graham 
bread and fruit will cure you. 


**Patrons.”’—We will write you by 
mail if you will send your address. 


**Norau Manony.’’—Bathe the breasts 
frecly in cold water, rub them vigorously, 
and wear no padding. 


** NORTH CAROLINA. 


“Dear DeEmorest.—I have a train 
white alpaca dreas; can it be taken apart 
and dyed without stretching the gores, 
and what will it cost to dye it’ 

‘“What will prevent hair from falling 
off, and what will cause hair to thicken 
and grow 9 EK. F.S.” 

Ans. Yes. $2.50. 

Cutting, keeping it very clean, and 
brushing vigorously. Wash with gam- 
phor and borax, diluted—y 0z. camphor 
to 1 oz. borax, diluted in quart of water. 


** JOSEPHINE * wants to know: 


“When a gentleman has an engage- 
ment to call upon a lady, at the time of 
his arrival should she be ia the parlor, or 
come in after he does ?"’ 

If he is there by appointment, she 
should be in the parlor at the time of his 
arrival. 


*“ HELEN.“—Wearacape. .. 


‘*Gossrrps’ Rerorts.’*—Do not notice 
them at all. Scotch gingham is always 
useful, but never * fashionable." 


e * Axice’* wishes to know: 


“tet. What colors would be most suit- 
able for me? TI am very fair, with red 
checks and lips, and Nght golden-brown 
hair. I want some other colors besides 
blue and black. 1 generally wear white 
in summer. 


“2d, Ia it proper for a young lady who 
has just become acqaainted with a young 
gentleman (while on a visit at a distance 
from her home), to ask him to call and 
eee her when he visits the village in 
which she resides 


‘3d. Ifa young lady mectsa gentleman 
frequently while away from home, would 
it be improper for her to ask him to call 
at her home and eee her?” : 

Ang. let. Light, bright green would be 
very becoming to you. 

Ql. Certainly. 

8d. Yes. 


* ALLI£.""— Your handwriting is uncer- 
tain. Usc large, firm peng, 


A NEW ‘subscriber’ writes: 


since January. I am, to say the least, de- 
lighted when it comes, and hardly know 
how I could do without it. I am very 
tauch interested in the articlea written by 
Jennie June, and another interesting fea- 
ture jis the ‘Ladies’ Club.” Will you 
please answer the following in your next ¥ 


‘* How can I make over a black alpaca 
dress, made full skirt, with seven widths, 
and how trim it, alzoa black silk, that is 
made the same way? What would be 
pretty fora traveling-auit to wear Sonth 
this fall, and how should it be made 
Also please tell me how to make and trim 
a black alpaca riding-habit? Are square- 
necked dresses still fashionable ¢ ” 


Ans, Make them into suits. Trim the 
alpaca with reversed plaiting of the same, 
the silk with ruffles, as both will be easily 
matched. Either of them will do for a 
traveling-ruit, 


Make your riding-habit with square 
basques and rolling collar, disclosiny lit- 
tle habit skirt. Trim with the material. 
Crochet buttong, 

Lege than formerly. 


‘“* DEAR DEMOREST—I am to be married 
in October, and want to know what I 
shall require. 


‘My parents are not wealthy, yet not 
poor. I am not very tall, rather slender, 
dark hair, blue eyes, fair complexioned. 
Will be married quite early in the morn- 
ing—am going on a tour, so I will need a 
handsome traveling-suit—what material, 
how made and trimmed ? 


** Please give me a few sugzeations as 
to how I should dress when we firet make 
our appearance at church—would a suit 
he handsomest—how made? And should 
the gloves match the suit, or should they 
be white? Should the vail be white, and 
how arranged on the bonnet? Would a 
black velvet wrap be handsomest tight- 
fitting or loose’ How many afternoon 
or evening dresses shonld I have—what 
material, how made and trimmed? I will 
depend on yon to tell me all that I will 
need, for I have not an idea how a bride 
should dress; and atthat time of the year, 
whether her dresses should be mostly 
dark or light (dark preferred). 

‘ALWAYS A SUBSCRIBER.” 


Ans. We should anzzest a handsome 
traveling-suit of fine hair-striped silk, or 
poplin black and white, trimmed@ith 
rufies bound with black—the rufMes head- 
ed with black silk ruches ‘feathered ”’ 
ont, that ia, cut on the bias and padled out. 
The suit should consist of a dresa and 
basque, upper skirt and eash, all trimmed 
to match; with this wear a black logue, 
trimmed with blue vail and white aigre(te | 
for traveling, and pearl-gray gloves—the |! 
latter color corresponding to the general ; 
tone of the dress. On'more ceremonious 
occasions, wear with this suit a bonnet of 
white frosted velvet, trimmed with rich 
blonde and short marabou feathers. 

This costume wonld be an excclient 
one for church wear; after arriving in the 
city, until warmer clothing was required, 
&c., we should advise the eccondary use 
of one that you may have for partial trav- 
cling purposes, and, above all, a nice 
English waterproof cloak for emergen- 
cies, 

Your next most important dress is a 
anit of good black silk, trimmed with ruf- 
files and silk ruclies, or with real lace and 
ruches. There ie no other dress so indis- 
pengable; and if it is made complete, the 
overekirt and baeqne, or jacket, can be 
utilized with other dresses. 

A black velvet basquine would be a 
very good thing to have, but it should be 
handsome, and trimmed with real lace. 
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scribed, or black silk dress, and cither 
form a very distinguished costume. 

Agreen rep fora dinner dress, a blue and 
white changeable silk for dinner or even- 
ing wear. and a thin white dress, made 
handsomely. would be sufficient for all pur- 
poses, until you required a warm winter 
suit. Of course it would be much better 
economy to have your dresses made full 
and complete, as you could utilize them ~ 
to £0 much better advantage. Your black 
silk overskirta could be worn with your 
white dress, your green reps or yeur pop- 
lin; your white overskirt could make 
a chanve with vour blue silk, and your 
blue silk overskirt with your white. 

In this way, a dozen changes are made 
out of half-a-dozen dresses. 

A blue cashmere, trimmed with two 
narrow bands of white corded silk stitched 
on (spaced between), would make a pretty 
morning dress. Make it ekirt and sailor 
jacket, with full white needlework under- 
shirt. 


“Dean DeEmMorEsTtT—Of what should a 
trousseau consist fora bride, with limited 
means, who is to be married in Septem- 
ber, and resides in a country town of 
about 6.000 inhabitants ? 


*T have dark brown hair, light hazel 
eyes, a complexion between light and 
dark—am very tall, and have full form. 
What colora will best suit my etyle and 
complexion ? 


‘“My hairis straight and comes a trifle 
below my waist, and is not very thick— 
how shall I arrange it ? 

‘**Can you purchase a chignon for me? 
Ifo, at what price? 

“I would like to rend to yon for pat- 
terns, &c.. if you will oblige me, for lam 
confident that elsewhere I can not be so 
well pleased. 

“ Wonld a traveling-snit. be anitable to 
be married in? and should the shoes and 
gloves correspond in color with the dress 
at all times?” 


Ans. We should recommend once really 
handsome black silk dress, trimmed with 
real Jace, and ruchings of silk,a green rep 
trimmed with satin and fringe, and a 
complete suit of poplin, which would do 
to be married in, to wear as a traveling- 
suit, and walking-dress afterward. 

Hat, gloves and shoes should match for 
this suit, the trimming of the honnct 
only contrasting. We shonld advise a 
pearl-gray poplin suit, with trimming of 
black lace, and green foliage upon the 
bonnet. 

Arrange your hair in puffs, and sur- 
round it with a false braid. 

Yes. From five to twenty-five dollars. 

Rules can not be quite arbitrary—bear 
in mind that mixtures of color in dress 
are essentially vulvar, and harmonize 
your dress as much as possible. 


“Dear DEMOREST—lat. I havea white 
pique suit, elaborately trimmed with 
blue, pigue hat, blue gloves or white, as 
I have both. Now what colored shoes 
would be suitable ? 

“Od, A Swiss muslin suit, trimmed 
with ruffles and puffing, bine sash and 
glover, lace hat. What shoes would be 
suitable? 

“3d. A walking-suit of light-gray mo- 
hair, blue underskirt, gray hat trimmed 
with blue. Would dlve gloves and shocs 
be suitable? 

*T am going to the Springs, and I want 
everything in as yood taste as possible. 
I can never rely on my dreesmaker, bat 
have to cet DemoreEst’s MAGAZINE for 
our guide. 

‘Tama blonde, 21 yeare old.” 

Ang, 1st. Blue or black. 


on 


Qj). Blue, stitched with white. 
32. Light-gray. 
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“Ist. What could you purchase a good 
pair of ladies’ scissors for? 


For visiting or cool Sundays, it could be 
worn with either a poplin, snch as de- 


“DEAR Demorrst—I have been @ 
reader of your splendid Magazine ever 


ove 
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MME. DEMOREST’S LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD. 


Tue following letter was not intended 
for publication, but, presuming that the 
familiar incidents of Mug. DemoReEst’s 
voyage to Europe would not be without 
intercet to the readers of the Mayazine, 
we pablish it. 

SATURDAY, July ——. 
My DEAR JENNIE JUNE: 

There are so many people that I 
ought to write to first, that I do 
not know what todo. The fellow 
that wrote to his friend, inquiring 
after and sending love to all the 
girls he had left, saying: “Tell 
each dear charmer that I love her 
best, but don’t tell a together,” 
comes to my mind, and I pity him. 

But, seriously, what a host of 
friends one remembers when one 
gets a long way from them. Well, 
the world is thus all through—those 
nearest are often forgotten in the 
general dissatisfaction of the pres- 
ent over anticipations of the future 
for ourselves. undoubtedly 
thinks I should write to him first; 
so do the children, Henry and Wil- 
lie and sweet little Evelyn, and 
father and mother, and half a doz 
en sisters, to say nothing of you, 
and all “Sorosis,” that I would 
gladly greet at this time. There is 
work enough for the voyager, but, 
you see, I can’t do it—and I have 
concluded to write’ to you, and, if 
anybody inquires after me, just read 
the letter with their name in it, 
after the spirit of the text I have 
given you, and I have no doubt 
they will be satisfied. 

Arrived at the steamer, we found 
many friends already there, and 
lovely bouquets and baskets of 
flowers, as tokens of love and good 
wishes, that were the more wel- 
come as unexpectedly received 
Sailed at 3 P. M., and soon friends, 
their signals, and home were in 
the dim distance, and finally lost 
sight of altogether. 

At four, dinner was served, to 
which all the passengers paid their 
compliments unreservedly. I re- 
gret to add that tea at seven re- 
ceived notably less attention. How- 
ever, neither daughter nor myself 
were sick as yet. My friend, Mrs. 
K., declined the tea, and little An- 
nie said she felt “queer,” which 
was easily understoood. We all 
remained on deck till late, and 
retired quite comfortable — slept 
nicely. 

Friday morning was fine, the air 
deliciously pure and invigorating. 
At twelve o’clock, we were two 
hundred and forty-six miles from 
the starting-point. We had a fine 
breeze, which added greatly to the 
speed of the steamer. My note- 
book tells me the whole day was 
glorious. 


Mrs. K. played on her guitar, 

and Vienna and she sang just as 
happily as at home. I wish some 
of her friends who were crying 
around for a week before she 
started, and made her miserable 
the day of sailing, could sce her. 
I want no one to imagine discom- 
forts or evils for me, that are after 
all only problematical ; and make 
themselves miserable, to say noth- 
ing of my own comfort. If after- 
trouble is really to come, friendly 
sympathizers it is comfortable to 
have ; but I learned long ago that 
crying was “labor lost” in most 
cases. ; 
Evening —everybody is moder- 
ately miserable. No one has eaten 
well to-day, and there is not much 
to return. Occasionally I feel ra- 
ther unsettled myself, especially 
after looking in on the others, and 
the boat rolls more than it has 
done. About nine o'clock, I rushed 
out in the air to save myself an 
earthquake, but it was no use—I 
returned part of a glass of water I 
had just taken, then felt as comfort- 
able as ever—retired for fear of ad- 
ditional opportunities for the same 
exercise. 

Saturday morning—foggy and 
unpleasant ; the boat goes slower, 
and, a8 & consequence, rolls more. 
Vienna and I conclude it is best to 
stay in our berths most of the day, 
especially as the dining-room has 
no attraction; we get along com- 
fortably. 

Sunday morning—heavy fog, ra- 
ther disagreeable; we crawl out, 
feeling like hungry bears—see 
others lying around miserable, and, 
above all, neglecting their dinners. 
I conclude we have not been sea- 
sick. 

Monday morning —chilly, fog 
and rain. Just after breakfast, a 
man in the rigging was taken ina 
fit of some kind—his comrades let 
him down by a rope; he was pro- 
nounced dead. The doctor said he 
died instantly. Poor man! he was 
young, and only four months mar- 
ried. At three o’clock the service 
was read, and he was consigned to 
the—fishes—to the deep, would be 
softer and more poetical, possibly, 
but being sewed up in a canvas 
and dropped into the ocean is liter- 
ally being fed to the fishes. What 
is the use of science and inventions 
if a poor fellow can’t have the ben- 
efit of them ? To be dumped down 
in a bag of any kind, in these days 
of metallic coffins, and impenetra- 
ble gaskets that the makers ex- 
pect will exclude the call of the 
last trumpet, is simply shocking, 
because a civilized interment seems 
within reach; for example—two 
or three of the best make of 


caskets should be furnished on 
every ship, same as they furnish 
life-preservers, only it is not exact- 
ly necessary to have one to every 
passenger—and in case of death on 
board, and a burial at sea, of a per- 
son employed, the company to pro- 
vide the casket, and, of passengers 
whose means afford it, to be paid 
for, and the friends are relieved in 
a measure of the unpleasant recol- 
lections attending a burial at sea. 
If the case were one of poverty, 
there are but few passengers who 
would not contribute to meet the 
expense, if only to save themselves 
the recollection of the inhuman 
burial. 
Tuesday, fog and mist, but with 
8 prospect of clearing away. Stay 
in, reading nearly all day. Wed- 
nesday, almost clear, and a fine 
breeze that carries us rapidly 
along. Nothing to see but the in- 
cessant commotion of the waves 
contending with each other—grand- 
ly beautiful to-day, they meet and 
burst in foam and spray, clear as 
snow-capped hills, and charge 
again. Like the rest of the world, 
they contend for supremacy. 
Wednesday morning, clear and 
bright and beautiful; less wind, 
and the sails furled at noon; but 
the scene is indescribably enjoy- 
able. Nothing important except 
looking for whales, which now and 
then peep out, but evidently object 
to figure in our memoranda. 
Thureday, just as fair and clear 
as ever. If we had regulated the 
weather ourselves, I do not think 
we could improve the programme. 
We have had enough of storm and 
fog to prize the fair weather. 
Friday pleasant, but not quite so 
clear as before. Every one ggheer 
ful and bright. The last sick sub- 
ject has come on deck, even to Gen- 
eral Banks, who has had a hard 
time. My friend, Mrs. B., from 
Philadelphia, has not been in her 
place at the table till to-day. She 
is as bright as anybody now. 
Evening—watching for whales 
that have shown themselves to one 
or two people. Saw only some 
porpoises, with the little ones along 
—suppose they were taking an ex- 
cursion like ourselves, and at the 
same time teaching the young 
ideas how to shoot. 
Saturday—Thankfully we greet 
another day bright and glorious as 
before—remember the brightest 
day you ever saw, and add all 
the adjectives you can think of, ex- 
pressive of the beanutiful—for the 
day will bear it—and ‘twill save 
my time ; I’m in a hurry to go put 
and enjoy it. Some of this scrib- 
bling was done out-doors, and all in 
a hurry. 


Very early, a couple of whales 
were up taking a shower-bath— 
can’t say I saw them, for the sun 
gets up somewhere inthe night out 
here, and there is no use in my tell- 
ing anybody that knows me that 
I was up to see the whales, if they 
were up at sunrise, so 1 won’t try 
it. 

Sunday morning, the finest yet, 
because we see the coast—barren, 
to be sure, but still land; we are 
close by the extreme southern, or 
rather south-western coast of Ire- 
land—Kerry named—but it is 
scarcely worth naming cxcept it is 
of use as defense. I really can’t 
spare any more time from the 
sights; this will be on its way to 
you in two or three hours, as we 
shall land passengcrs and mail at 
Queenstown within that time. 

With a great deal of love, spread 
it all round, for it comes a lony 
way. 

Yours ever and truly, 
E. L. DEMOREST. 
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COLES’ VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


For many months we have had in pre- 
paration a sericea of engravings for the 
Magazine, based upon Coles’ celebrated 
pictures, The original idea has been re- 
tained, but the design very much clabora- 
ted and improved. Childhood, for in- 
stance, ie surrounded by the represenfa- 
tives of its chief delights; youth, of its 
aspirations; manhood, of ita tempta- 
tions; old age, of its goal, and final re- 
wards, 

These engravings are not only valuable 
frod¥ an artistic point of view, but a car- 
ions st:dy to the lovers of the esthotic, 
and will form a@ most attractive feature of 
the Magazine. We hope to be able to 
present the firét one to our readers with 
the October number, 
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A HANDY PRINTING PRESS. 


THE ‘* Novelty’’ Printing Presa, sold by 
B. O. Woods of Boston, will be found 
most useful by dealers and tradesmen all 


over the country who have circulars, bill- 

heads, or any small job-work toprint. It 

is very cheap, and very cary to use, and 

would make a capital cift to any enter- 
rising boy who would like to be a prin- 
er. 
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CASH’S NEW FRICTION BATH 
TOWELS. 


Persons who are fond of rongh towels 
for bathing, and who kecp watch of all 
the ae eee effected {nu them, have 
wobably remarked the ‘latest style,” 

nown as Cash's Friction Bath Towels. 

The novelty of these patent towels con- 
siets ina combination of the two oppos- 
ite qualities of clasticity and firmness. 

If stretched Icnuythways, their eurface 
on either side presents a succession of 
ridges, producing friction ofan invigora- 
ting character. On the other hand, when 
etretched sideways they are comparative- 
ly smooth. 

In this form the towels shonld be ex- 
poeed for drying. 

They are not intended to supersede 
but to supplement the ordinary hucka- 
back, being epectally adapted for bath 
towele—not only drying the ekin, and 
penetrating to the roots of the hair, but 
anewering the purposé of a flesh-brush, 
and proving highly serviceable in cases 
of rhenmatism. They are neither to be 
irohed nor mangled, simply dried on the 
side, after wasting. They are made of 
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CURE OF STAMMERING. 

Tue effectual cure depends upon the 
determination of the sufferer to carry out 
the following rules: Keepthe teeth close 
together, and before attempting to speak, 
inepire deeply; then give time for quiet 
utterance, and, after very slight practice, 
the hesitation will be relieved. No rpas- 
modic action of the lower jaw must be 
permitted to separate the teeth when 
speaking. This plan, regularly carried 
out for six months, curcd me when twen- 
ty years old. I was painfully bad, both 
to myself and to others. Without deter- 
mination to follow out the plan, it is of 
no use attempting it. 
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gay” It is less than the period of 
one lifetime, 70 years, since the Eng- 
lish took possession of Van Dic- 
men’s Land, when the natives would 
have received them peaceably. The 
superior race at once began a war of 
destruction—of extermination, and 
to-day the native race has all gone and 
a hundred thousand whites taken 
their-places. The last male aborigine, 
named Lanney, died recently. His 
head was severed from his dead body 
and sent to London for exhibition, 
and his feet and hands were sent 
otherwheres for. a like purpose. 
With him ended the native race of 
Tasmania. 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


WE alm to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what !s best calculated to promote 
the interests of our readers ; to exclude whatever 


them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it yeccs- 
sary that they should send In thelr adv@ttise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the moutlf to secure 
insertion !n the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally If they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dzmorest's 
Monrnyr. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SEWING-MACHINE HYGIENICS.— 
This is to certify that I bought a Wheel- 
er & Wilson Sewing-Machine, March “th, 
1859, and it has been used with entire 
satisfaction. by my daughter, who wae 
afflicted with spine disease. It proved 
the best doctor I ever employed, for she 
not only regained her health, but has 
earned a living with it for herself and 
me over since. (Mrs.) M. B. Bau, 

New York, Nov. 29, 1868. 


RAILWAY READING. — One of the 
most intereating features of railway travel 
is the Study of Faces. One mects here 
every varicty of expression, the sad or 
serious, the solemn and lively, and the 
gay and the giddy. The month of one 
turne down at the corners, another turns 
up. One has a pug nose, another a Rom- 
an, a Grecian, or a Celestial nose. One 
has bluc eyes, another gray, hazel, brown, 
or black eyes. There are no two alike. 
If one would know how to judge the dis- 
position of such, let him procuro the new 
hand-book, entitled *‘ How to Read Char- 
acter,’’ with 170 portraits, and a chart for 
marking one's own character. The price 
of this book is $1.00 in paper, or $1.25 
handsomely bound. Newemen have it, 
or it {a sent by mail by 8. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. — After 
eix years’ constant nec of Grover & Ba- 
ker’s Sewing-Machine, I unhesitatingly 


give it the preference over all others, for! ¢ FLANNEL BANDS, at 0.8712, $0.75 
2 BARROW COATS, at 2.00, 4.00 

the beauty, strencth, and elasticity of its 2 FLANNEL SKIRTS at 3.00 ae 
stitch, ease in management, and litde|} § LINEN SHIRTS. at 1.95, "30 
lability to get ont of order, while at the | 4 NIGHT DRESSES, at 2.50, 10.00 
4 SLIPS, at ~ -$.00, 12.00 

same time affording the widest range in|  ¢ HAY DRESSES, at 5.00, 10.00 
the execution of all kinds of work.—Ars. d ea pinetes Se 

, furn : 

B. F. Crawford, Phila. 6 PAIRS SOCKS. at - 621-3, 8.75 
Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 4 CAMP RIC PKS nicked at aan ed 


der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
should wear them, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; children's, 
7% cents. Sent by mall, post free, on re- 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
838 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME. DEMOREST’S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloss, and 
is an exquisite dressing for the hair. 
Price, 50 cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


the above Outfits, may be had upon apply 
tion, or will be sent C.O. D. by Express. Every 
article is made tn the best manner, and from 
he best materials. Directions for self-measure- 
ment sent by mall, If desired. 


Ladies’ & Children’s Outfitting Department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
461i, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, N. Y. 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand St., N. Y. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


ROSEATE BLOOM, 


For tinting the complexion with a roscate hue, 
imparting a youthful freshness, and softening It 
Intoa life-like glow. Price,60 cents. Mailed free 
- on receipt of price. 


BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


565 and 567 Broadway, cor. Prince St., 


COLGATE & CO,’S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladics and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Thg whole, or any single article of either of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Importers and Jewelery, 


Manufacturers of Silver Ware, Services of 


Plate for private families, churches, associations, 


Have just opened their Fall Importation of 
Ripbons, Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complete in every respect. 

Opening of Pattern Bonnets, Sept. 1st. 


toilitary companies, etc. 

The facilities in manufacturing on so large a 
scale enable us to place both workmanship and 
price beyond competition. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Watches, of all first-class makers In Europe. 
Gold, Enameled, and Etruscan Jewelry. Stone, 
Cameo, and Coral Jewelry. Jet and Tortolse- 
Shell Goods. Fine Military Equipments on 
hand, and manufactured to order, comprising 
Swords, Belts, Sashes, Fiags, etc. 


GALLERY OF ART. 


GENTS WANTED, $76 to $300 

per month sure and por k. We want 

O engage a agentin every county 

in the v. of and Canadas to sell_our 

Everlasting Patent White Wire 

Clothes Lines, Warranted to last a 

lifetime and never rust. For full par- 

ticulars to x ents, address the Ameri- 

can Wire Co., 75 Willlam 8t., New York, or 16 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


A SPLENDID PRIZE. 


finest, most pleasing, and best 


PARLOR ENGRAVING 


es, Clocks and Mantel Ornaments, Fans, Opera- 
Glasses, Dressing-Cases, Writing-Desks, and rich 
toilet articles, etc., etc., form the largest collec- 
tion In this country, and are open to the Inspec- 
tion of the public; together with our rich assort- 
ment of Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures of entirely 
new and elegant dcetgns, to sult private resi- 


Paintings and Marble Statuary, Artistic Bronz- 


ever published in America. To be presented as 


1 


& premium to each subscriber to 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Pie-Hic on the 4th of July. 


SIZE, 28 BY 8 INCHES. 


From the Original Painting by Lrtty M. Spex. 
Engraved on Steel In the highest style of 


OER. 
the art, known as“ Line and Stipple,” by the 
following eminent artists: Jonn Rogers, Jonn 
Haurin, and Samvuxt Houtyen. The last 
named having been Induced gto come from Enu- 
rope expressly to finish this plate. 

The engraving (just completed) has been the 
work of four years, at a cost of over seven 
thousand dollars, and is pronounced by com- 
petent Judges the most elaborate work of art 
ever engraved in America. 


Fine copies of this magnificent picture, on 
heavy plate paper (which were to be sold at $10 
each), will be given asa premium to each sub- 
acriber to * Demorest’s Monthly Magazine.” 
Yearly subscription only 63. 


This is the largest and most costly premium 
ever Presented to single subscribders. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE oF 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 
6388 Broapway, New Yor«. 


Paar 


dences, stores, or public places. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
Our assortment of Sheffield and American 


Plated Ware and Cutlery is at all times very ex- 


tensive and complete. 
BALL, BLACK & CO. 
Henry Batt, WILiiau Braox, 


EsEnzzEr Monroe. 


MME. DEMOREST’S : 
LILZT BLOOM. 
An excellent toilet preparation for imparting a 
soft and brilliant expression to the complexion, 
and Hygienic in {ta effects on the skin, removing 
freckles and tan, and very genial In its soothing 
properties. No lady of taste can afford to be 
without this exquisite Bloom. Price, 60 cents, 


BOOKBINDING. 


Supscersers’ Nownens of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 


of publication, 838 Broadway, New York, In Sol- 
ferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $9.50 per 


volume; or fn Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edgea, a superb volume for the center-table, 
5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


— 
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“Nordty teh Printing Press 


is especially adapted for the use of business men 
and others who design doing their own printing, 
and so admirably answers the purpose that per- 
fect novices In the art can with one of them do 
every description of Job Printing in the very 
best manner, and ata great saving of the prices 
ecmanded by printers. Prices of Presses, cum- 
plete: 
$15, $30, $32, $50, $53. 
Every person who has any printing to do, 


should send plain directions for Circular, with 
Specimens of Printing done on the Preas, to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS, Proprietor, 
No. 851 Feprnau Srreer, Bosrux, Mags. 


Denoress's Diaamond Soureni, 


A 8PLENDID 
MINIATURE BOOK. 


100 PAGES, BOUND IN GOLD, 


WITH 


Humorous Oddities, Music, 
Novelties, Poems, Puns, 
Roceipts, 


and other Useful and Entertaining Features, 
PRICE 3 CTS., or 25 CTS. PER DOZ, 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 
No. 8388 BROADKAY, New York. 


This is one of the cheapest and most desirable 
little Gift Books for presents, or for sclilng at 
Fairs, ctc., ever published. Do not fall to secure 
& Copy. 


A CHEAP AND DURABLE METHOD 


Binding Mapac, Paper & Music 


EXTREMELY SIMPLE. 
New Numbers can be Added as Received. 


New York Tribune says: ‘This is a useful 
invention, by which a periodical fs Inserted In a 
moment between two durable covers. Various 
sizes are made. A good thing.” 


“Conant's Binder js one of the best and cheap- 
est contrivances for keeping periodicals In good 
condition that. we have ever seen, and mects o 
want that has long been felt in every reading 
family. It is strong and durable, and is designed 
elther fora temporary or permanent binder."— 
Deadham Gasette. 


“Conant’s Binder is one of the neatest, most 
durable and cheap contrivances of the kind we 
ever handled.”"— Boston Cummonwealth, 


Price of Sizo to suit Demorest’s Monthly Magazine, 
75 conte, 
Mailed free on receipt of price, at 


No. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MME. DEMOREST’'S 
NEW AND RECHERCHE EVERLASTING 


PERFUME PACKETS, 


BUREAU DRAWERS, GLOVES, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, RETICULES, rro. 


Velvet and Gold Embossed—Encircled 
by Birds and Flowers. 


Much more cicgant than the old style, and 
double the strength, ot tho same price. 


New and Exquisite Perfumes. 


THE BOULEVARD BOUQUET—some- 
thing new and delightful. 

ORIENTAL NOSEGAY—an cxquisite Ja- 
panese perfume, (new.) 

LOVE AMONG THE ROSES—delightfully 
fragrant. 

BOUQUET DE LA MODE —elcgant, rich, 
and lasting. 

FLEUR D'ITALIE; on Iratian Nosecar 
—decidedly exquisite. 

BOUQUET OF ALL FLOWERS-perfectly 
splendid. 

All the above are entirely new perfumes. 

We shall also continue to furnish the old fa- 
vorites, 


JOCKEY CLUB, MUSK, ROSE, VIOLET, 
GERANIUM, VERBENA, erc. 
The packets are 60 cents cach, and malled free 
on receipt of the price. 


MME. DEMOREST, 
888 Broadway, New York. 


BOULEVARD 
SKIRT. 
FASHION ‘AND COMFORT. 


All Wool & Without Seams, 


It is by far the handsomest, as 
well as the most convenient, color- 
ed skirt that has ever been intro- 
duced, and is the only one exactly 
adapted to the requirements of the 
present style of gored dress. 


Notwithstanding its warmth, and 
the durability of its texture, it is 
very light, and could scarcely be 
found burdensome even in the mild- 
est weather, while it is sufficiently 
warm for the coldest. ‘This is ow- 
ing to the quality of the material, 
and the entire absence of plaits, 
which not only reduces the weight, 
but gives a perfect outline to the 
form, and an admirable base for the 
smooth fit of an elegant gored dress. 

Ladies who-have worn the Boule- 
vard are enthusiastic in its praise. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
"CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE 


iy CARPETS 


- & 3d Avenue R, =f 
Cars pass our Store. 


DEGRAAB & TAYLOR’S 
87 & 89 BOWERY, 65 CHRYSTIE, and 180 & 182 HESTER STREET, 
Entrance, 87 BOWERY, 


_ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


: OF ALL STYLES, QUALITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, 
INGRAINS, AnD a_i wiptss OIJL-CLOTHS. 
All Goods Guaranteed as represented. Hotels and Steamboats Furnished. 
Henny P. Dronaar—Ropgar M. Tarton—Joan Ricnanps—Gagzer V. Deonaar. 


Now Ready, a New and Useful Work for Young People. 


WEDLOOK; — 


os Tar Rront ReLations or roe Sexes—Disclosing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, and 

8 owing Who May and Who May Not Marry. A Scientific By Samvugz R. WExzs. 

One vol, 12mo, poses; plain muslin. price $1.60: In fancy gilt binding, ¢%. Published by 
the Author, at 889 Broadway, New York. For sale by all the principal Booksellers. 


Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qualifications 
for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Motives for erring : Bsrineee of Consangulnity— 
of Cousins, when Justiflable; Conjugal Selectlon—Affinities ; Courtshi ng. or Short; Duty 
of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second 
Marriages, are they Admissibie ; peteg & its Cadse and Cure: Causes of Separation and Di- 
vorce; Celibacy—Anclent and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy ; Love Signs In the Features, 
and How to Read them; Physio omy i Sensible Love-LettersExamples ; The Poet's Wife; 
The Model Husband and the Slodel heir Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties ; The 
Poetry of Love, Courtship, and Marrlage—Being a Practical Guide to all the Relations of Harry 
WepvLocKk. Here are some of the cuntents, compiled from the Index, which gives a more definite 
idea of the scope and objecta of the work: 


Development and Renewal of the Social Af- | among the Ancients; Motives for it; Interna 
fections;; Inordinate Affection; Function of] tional Marriage; M Customs: Marriage 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness; Admiration | Defined; Its Legal : M Cere- 
not Love ; Addresses Declined, How to Do It; {| monies in the Episcopal, the Roman, and In the 
The Bible on Marriage ; Matrimonial Bargains ; | Greek Churches, Jewish and Quaker; Marriage 
True Beauty: Celibacy and Health; Marrying | Exhortation; Prayer Hymns; Ethics of Mar- 
for Money ; Facts in Rclatlon to Consanguine- | rlage; Health and Marriage ; Hasty arteres 
ous Ma when Permissible; Law of Con- | M Maxims; Morganatte Marriages ; Mar- 
ugal Selection ; Conjugal Harmony ; Conjugal ing for a Home, for Money, for ve, for 

esemblances of Husbands and Wives; Pieas- | beauty; Right Motive for Marrying; Advice to 
ure of Courtship ; Confidence in Lov&, Duty of the Married; Man and Woman Contrasted ; 
Cheerfulness ; Woman's Constancy ; Laws and Monoramy Defined: Matrimonial Fidelity; 
Remedy for Divorce; Drifting ; Booneinys Et- | Matrimonial Politeness: rights of Mar. 
tiquette of Long Engagements ; Falling in| ried Women: The Mormon System ; Man’s Re- 
Love; Forbearance; Whom Great Men Marry ; ulrementa;“The Maiden's Choice; Letters of 
Girls of the Period; Housekeeping / Good apoleon : When to Pop the Question ; Panta- 
Habits Essential; How to win Love; Honey- gay at Onelda Defined ; Meddling Relatives; 
moon; The Model Husband; Home, How hysical and Mental Soundness; Step-mothers ; 
Make it Happy ; Mutual Help ; Cone 1 Har- | The Shakers; Singlencss; Sealing; Something 
mony ; Hotel and Club Life; Inhabitlveness ;| to Do; Wedding n Sweden; Temptations of 
Terrible Effects of Morbid Jealousy ; Jullet’s | the Unmarried; Poreditary taints ; Tempera- 
Confesston ; Kisses ; Kate's Proposal : Parental ments; Trifiing; Too much to Do; May Wo- 
Love, How to WIn It; Declarations of Love; | men make Love; Lesson for Wives: Wedding 
Not to be Ashamed of; Romantic Love ; Sec | Gifts; Wife and I; Yes, Howa Lady Said it; 
ond Love; Is Love Unchangeable ? Should Pa- | Plain Talk with a Young Man: Soliloquy of a 
rents Jnterfere? Love Letters; Love Song; Young Lady ;—and much more, covering the 
Congratulatory Letter: Little Things: Love's | whole ground of Marriage. 
Seasons; Its Philosophy; Early Marriage 

The book !s handsomely printed and beaatifully bound. A beautiful Gift Book for all seasons. 
It was Intended more eapecially i young ple, but may be read with Interest and with profit 
by those of every age. Coples sent by mall to any address on recelpt of price, by 8. R. 
Wer vs, Publisher, 889 Broadway, N. Y 


Marie Antoinette Slipper. 
A Large Assortment of 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS, SHOES & GAITERS, 


ELEGANTLY MADE, AND OF THE - 
MOST MODERN DESIGN. eens 


BB. FGA NN ERY, 
Between Wth and 2ist Streets. 914 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Ward’s American Mangles 
- FOR IRONING CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT. 


Suitable for families, Institutions and Hotels. More 
work can be done in an hour with a Mangle, than in half 
a day with the sadiron, and the clothes will louk fresher 
and more ROMY: 

Also the celebrated UNION WASHING MACHINE 
AND WRINGER, acknowledged to be the best and 
most durable ever made, Warranted to wash perfectly 
without soaking, rubbing, or bolling—lt gives unbounded 
satisfaction every where. 

Fluting Machines of every style. Wr.ngers of all kinds 
repaired. Send for Circular. 


J. WARD & CO., 
No. 81 (formerly 23) Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


symp 


Something to the Point. 


MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, and best jn every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner In which they 
are put up. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the Lest Needles 
inthe world. Ladies, do not fall to try these ex- 
quisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very conveni- 
ent and Ornamental cases, containing fifty 
assorted sizes, 80 cents each. Mailed free on 


receipt of price. 
No. 888 Broadway, New York. 


Gamma 


The Ladies’ Pentagraph 
Tracing Wheel. 


This little instrument {ts used for tracing pat- 
terns from any of Demorest’s Pattern Supple- 


ments In the Monthly Magazine, thereby pre- _ 


serving the original for future use. Place a sheet 
of paper on a soft board, with the Pattern on the 
top, follow the lines of the Pattern with the 
wheel, which causes a neat punctured line, which 
can then be cut out. Price 25c., mailed free. 


Mme. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
TH EH 


BARTRAM & FANTON 


BLASTIC STITCH 


SAWING MACHINES 


For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was Awarded a Prize Mepa at 
the Paris Exposition, 1867. 


This Machine was Awarded frst Parze MzepaL 
by the American Institute, 1867. 


Manufactory, Danbury, Conn, 


Princtpal Office and Salesroom 


No. 888 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Tux Manufacturers of the above Machine be- 
lleve that, a@er a careful and thorough examina- 
tion as to the merits and qualifications ef the 
different. kinds of Machines adapted to FAMILY 
SEWING, they have overcomes the rauttrsand 
IMPERFECTIONS Of the many now In the marke 
and have produced a Machine that Is pronounce 
by conno irs to be better designed, better 
made, better finished, more simple, accurate, and 
reliable, with a greater capacity for performing 
all kinds of FAMILY SEWING, than any 
other Machine ever before offered the public; 
and are so perfect and simple in thelr construo- 
tion, that a novice can operate them with perfect 
success, 

An examination of our Machines will convince 
the moat skeptical that we have produced the ne 
plus ultra SEWING-MACHINE. 

This Machine uses but one thread, and that 
directly from the ORIGINAL sPooL,’ making a 
beautiful face stitch, and Locking the Thread 
Firmly at every Stitch. All the extra Machin- 
ery that Is necessary to operate a two-thread 
Machine {9 dispen with, which is an import- 
de dee BARTRAN & FAN 

e design of the BA ANTON 
MACHINE Is different from all others. It is so 
constructed that ft is impossible for a lady to soll 
the work or dress while operating {t, or become 
entangled in the machinery. It will sew equal- 
P blag well upon one kind of fabric as another, 

m the finest muslin to the heaviest woolen. 

The great advantage we claim for the Bartram 
& Fanton Machine is in its wonderful simplicity 
of construction, with nono of the delicate and 
complicated Machinery found In other Machines, 
which ts such an objection to all Sewing- Machine 


operators, 

This Machine hasan Attachment for making 
BUTTON-HOLES upon thin fabrics, and anieh- 
Ing them off complete—a fent that no other Ma- 
chine can accomplish. It also has am arracn- 
MENT FOR MAKING EYELET-HOLES. 

Each Machine ts provided with Castors, and 
can be readily moved from place to place, yet 
stand perfectly firm when ip use. 

It will also Embroider, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, 
pind, Gather, Fell, Ruffle, Braid and Hem, eto., 


e o 

Each Machine ts provided with a heme, 
braider, gauge, screw-driver wrerca, oit-can, 
84 doz. needles etc., unu Sa ae inetructions 
jl eeaty t ua purchasers of Machines 
OF CHARGE. 

Price, $55.00 and upward, according to style. 
Send for circular. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Weekly of 16 handsome folio pages, for town and 


country. 


Contains the best of everything for everybody, on rural and city 
matters. Choicest reading by the best writers for father and mother, 


and the boys and girls. 
A specimen cop 
list of valuable gi 


sent free, containing rates of subscription, and a 
which go to each subscriber. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 


37 Park Row, New York. 


O’KEEFE’S 


A Beautiful Presentetion Book. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


LARGE WINTED READ LETTUCE ROBINSON CRUSOB. 


Messrs. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known 
and rellable Seed I pores Growers, and 
Florists, Rochester, N. Y., having frown and 
thoroughly tested this new varicty for the past 
three years, now offer jt to the pu lic asa Five 
AND VALUABLE acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKES EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that 
grown under glass. 2 will etand the Winter 
without protection in the coldest of our nor- 
thern climates. It forma very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenteh-yellow beads, the 
outside leaves being of a brownlsh tinge. Orders 
for Seed will be received now, to filled in 
regular rotation, by mall, in scaled packages, at 
60 cents ench, and can only be had Genuine 


AND Truex at their cstablishment. Order im- 
mediately of 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & 00,, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Robinson Crusoe has always been a favorite 
with young people; but, tn Its original form, 
there was much that was beyond the compre- 
henston of very young children. The long sen- 
tences were too much for little heads to follow, 
the long words more than little tongues could 
pronounce unaided. But it ts now published in 
a very attractive form, expressly for the litue 
people. Beautifully bound, profusely illustra- 
ted, and, last not least, written entirely in words 
of one syllable. Even very little boys and girls 
cin read and understand the interesting adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, and his Ingenious 
manner of living on the desert Island. 


Mustrated edition. Bound in red cloth, and 
gitt lettered. Price, 50 cents. Published by the 
AMERICAN News Co., and sold at all the Book 
and Periodica! Stores, or mailed free, on receipt 
of price, when addressed to 


Dzmogest's Monrury, 888 Broadway, N.Y. 
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September, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
FALL AND WINTER 


MamMotn BULLETIN 


T:ADIES’ AND GHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS, 


1869-70, 


With essential improvements, and combining the LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S in one, making it 


The Largest and Best Plate of Fashions ever issued, 


Furnishing more practical information on the prevailing style 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Dress than could be secured 
for one hundred dollars spent in any other 
way, and the most profitable outlay 


For Ladies, and for Dressmakers who are desirous of 
extending their business and reputation. 


PRICE S82, 
with the Book of Descriptions; or $3.50 yearly, in advance; or with 


TEN FULL-SIZE PATTERNS, 


50 cents extra. .) 


¥ 


This is the Largest Plate of Fashions ever published, exhibiting all 
the new Styles of Costume suitable for the Promenade, for Visiting, for 


Carriage, for House, for Evening, for Morning, or for Traveling wear, 


for the Fall and Winter, including numerous styles for Children’s 
Dressed. 


No Dressmaker, Milliner, 
Dry Goods, or Trimming Store, 
Should be without this long-sought desideratum to their business—a 


good, artistic, reliable BULLETIN OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FASHIONS for the Seasons. 


MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, securely done up on 8 roller. 


Address, MME. DEMOREST, 
@ 838 Broadway, New York. 
The Plate will be ready on or about the 1st of September. 


Do not fail to send immediately, in order to have the benefit of the 
Plate during the whole season. 


1.60. 


ALERS. 


“VOX © 


HENRY SEYMOUR & C0., 


52 BHBEMAN 8ST., NNW YORE. 


Sent by mall post free on receipt of 


For Ladies’ Scissors (ordinary size).. $1.00. 


Family Shears (larger handles).... 


working loose. Every pair warranted. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DE 


which fastens the screw and prevents It from 


manship, and elegant finish. The bladea of the 
Scissors are secured by a simple contrivance 


SHEARS & SCISSORS 


New and elegant In design, of superior material and work- 
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COSTUMES FOR OCTOBER, 1869. 
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New. Familiar and oS 


POPULAR AIRS./ 


Arranged for the Piano and Melodeon by HENRY TUCKER, 


MEET ME IN THE LANE, LOVE, 
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, TWILIGHT SONGSTERS. 


BY GEO. J. VARNEY. 


SHE summer day was nigh its close, 
The early moon in shadow rose, 
The sun in cloud was sinking ; 
I watched the flush, 
As in the hush 
I soberly sat thinking. 


HE busy birds, from silence long, 
Salute the night with burst of song— 


Their tender vigils keeping ; 


“1 


And, loving, prate 
With watching mate, 


Down where the brood lies sleeping. 
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f ‘fi HE kingbird leads with silver bell, 
v. =~ And whippowils of sorrow tell, 


j 
da 


Then cuckoo’s mellow cooing; 
Though seeking food 
For hungry brood, | 


He can’t forget his wooing, 


HE sparrows raise their varied song, 


And robin singeth lusty 
About the farm— 
There is no harm 


If golden vest be rusty. 


x/ITH whistle musical and bold 
The oriole flirts his jet and gold; 
And, in the shadows hiding, 
A cat-bird tries 
Rare melodies, 


Though mates sit by deriding. 


i HEN all the echoing woodlands fill 
With thrush’s whistle, sweet and shrill; 
The chirping locust ’plaineth; 
The stars increase, 
And songsters cease, 


And dreamy silence reigneth. 


With trill and flute-note sweet and long ; 
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UNCLE WILL’S PANAMA. 


BY MNS, M. A. KIDDER. 


1. Ashleys were a proud, 
aristocratic family from 
time immemorial. We 
were Ashleys, with all 
the pride, but unfortunately with 
none of tue wealth to bolster it up 
properly. 

Mother, who used to bless her 
stars that she hal not always been 
an Asnley, but descended froin the 
gentle family of Browns, hadi a 
hard timo of itts make her tures 
daughters presentable in good so- 
ciety, to which, by virtue of our 
name, we had always clung. Her 
small annuity, left by her father, 
was yearly expended on us, and by 
dint of planning, altering, and 
making over, we made quite an ap- 
pearancy, althougu Sybel, who ha:l 
the eye of a critic, declared we al- 
ways lacked the true “milliner 
touch.” 

Our father was a lawyer with 
small pay, that scarcely supplied 
us with the necessaries of life ; yet, 
being an Ashley, he would notcon- 
sent to our contributing in any way 
to the general fund. Sybel was 
the oldest daughter—the picture of 
her father, having his lofty bear- 
ing, andthe true Asaley nose. She 
was beautiful, and had many ad- 
mirers, but none of them were 
rich, and as she hal seen enough, 
suc said, of the miseries of poverty, 
she would marry to better herself, 
or not at all. 

Grace was also tall and elegant, 
like Sybel, but softer and more 
dreamy in her nature, and seemed 
to live in a world of her own. 

Thus much for my two sisters: 
and now for myself, the youngest 
of this branch of the family : 

To use my father’s expression, I 
was a Brown, every inch of me— 
not only in height and complexion, 
but in disposition: rosy, full of 
health and good spirits, anl just 
saucy enough to ruffle the temper 
of my queenly sisters on every pos- 
sible occasion. Yet there were 
times when I felt the proud blood 
of my Asuley ancestors’ course 
through my veins and tingle to my 
fincer ends. 

I had a ‘lover, a peor struggling 
clerk, who would not be in a con 
dition to marry, perhaps, for many 
a year; yet I was happy if we met 
twice a werk for a twilight walk 
on the beach, and took tea together 
on Sunday night in our cozy little 
sitting-room. On these latter oc- 
casions, my father and sisters mani. 
fested their disapprobation of my 

plebian tastes, by assuming an un- 
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due amount of dignity toward my | I s’pose, but there’s more heart in 


humble suitor. 
couraged us, however, and one of 
her sweet smiles more than com- 
pensated us for the frown of the 
others. 

One day Sybel came to my room, 
not in-her calm way, but in great 
haste, 

“ Margaret,” said she, “Iam go 
ing to New York tomorrow in thic 
eigut o’clock train; will you axsist 
me in getting my things ready?” 

I looked up in astonishment. 
“What does this sudden freak 
mean, Sybel ?” 

“Tt means just this, Margaret ; 
that uncle Will is coming hero to 
spend a month or more, so he told 
papa to-day, and the same house 
can not hold us both forthat length 
of time; so I shall take up with 
aunt Janc's invitation.” 

Now good, honest, eccentric un. 
cle Will (my mother's brother), 
was an especial favorite of mine. 
Years azo, when I was a s'x year 
old romp, climbiny cherry-trees and 
hunting hens’ nests, he was often 
my companion, anl many a time 
had saved me fr>m merite. punish.- 
ment. Since then he had been ab- 
sent nearly ten years, visiting dif 
ferent parts of the world, and had 
returned about a year before. 

“Tam ashamed of you, Sybel,”’ 
said I; “uncle Will is rather odd, 
I know, but it is very wrong of 
you to leave the house on his ac- 
count.” 

“T shall do it, though,” said Sy- 
bel ; “ you can bear with his eccen- 
tricities if you will, but I can not. 
Iie gives my nervous system a 
shock every hour in the day when 
he is here. You know, Margaret, 
how he mortified me last winter; 
whenever I had a genteel caller, 
and was desirous to put the best 
foot forward, and show things in 
their most favorable light, he was 
suro to bolt into the room and up- 
set everything with the way he 
would run on about our affairs ; an. 
then that old Panama hat—l be- 
lieve he wears it out of spite, be- 
cause I hate the sight of it so.” 

There was no use arguing the 
matter, I saw plainly ; so very re- 
luctantly I went about assisting her 
in her preparations. ° 

Sybel started on her journey the 
next morninz, and the coming eve- 
ning brought uncle Will Brown, 
and the old-fashioned hair trunk 
with brass letters, tuat had been 
my admiration when a child. 

Bless his dear oll heart, how 
glad I was to sec him! 

He took me in his arms and gave 
me a rough kiss, saying: 

“Take that, Mag; it’s not so 
swoct as the one you got last night, 
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My mother en-| it, 111 be bound.” 


“Oh, uncle!” said I, “I’m s0 
glad you didn’t wear your old Pan. 
alma; W.iere have you buried it? | 
hope where it will never be resur- 
rected again, for the sake of the 
Ashley pride, if for no other rea- 
son.” - 

“Magvie, you rogue, love me, 
love my hat,” said he, producing 
the veritable Panama from the 
depths of his coat pocket. “ This hat 
belonged to a smugzler once, anl 
has a history, my dear, which shall 
not be told for the sake of the dead 
under the sca.” A shadow passed 
over uncle Will's face, but it was 
gone again ina moment, as Grace 
put her white hand out to him, and 
held up her check for a kiss. 

“ Where's Sybel?” said he, as he 
hastily reviewed our little group. 

“ Gone to New York, uncle, on a 
visit to aunt Jane.” 

“Ah! indeed,” said uncle Will, 
“‘T must take atrip on to see my 
little lady, or her pride may fly 
away with her.” But there was no 
danger of losing him very soon, 
after he was domiciled snugly under 
our roof, 

I took the entire care of uncle's 
scanty wardrobe, and then it was 
that I came topity him for his pov- 
erty. I used to darn his stockings, 
sew on his buttons, etc., and some. 
times would joke him on his shabby 
attire. 

“Shabby, my dear,” he would 
say with a smile, “ but not shabby. 
genteel like the Ashleys’.” 

It wasin the month of October. 
The honeysuckles and morning. 
glories that clustered about the 
door were faded and drooping, and 
the garden flowers had yielded up 
their fragrant breath at the man- 
date of thefrost king. But, thanks 
to good management, everything 
Within doors was comfortable and 
cheery. 

Grace had made a sudden con- 
quest, in the shape of a rich widow 
er with two children, and intended 
to be married about the holiday 
time; but my own wedding day 
seemed as far off as ever. 

One day Grace and I were sitting 
in mother’s cozy room, sewing and 
chatting, when uncle Will brought 
in a letter. It was from Sybel, and 
addressed to me. I glanced over it 
hastily, then slipped it quietly, as 1 
thought, iatomy pocket, to peruse 
it at leisure. 

On retiring to my chamber(which 
Grace shared with me), I felt for 
my letter, but it was gond. Ire. 
traced my steps, thinking to find it 
in the sitting-room, but without 
avail. 

“What have you lost, Mar. 
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garet?" said mother, looking over 
her spectacles, as I ransacked boxes 
and baskets. 

“Sybel’s letter—mother, have 
you seen it?” 

“Yes, your uncle took it up to 
his room, by my leave; he picked 
it up on the floor.” 

“ Has he read it, mother?” 

“Certainly, Margaret, why not ? 
it is all in the family.” 

“But why couldn't you have read 
it first, mother? Poor, poor uncle 
Will; he knows now how Sybel 
hates him ;” and I burst into tears. 

“I did not feel in any great hurry 
to read it,” said my mother, “ for I 
received by the same mail a very 
tender, loving letter from Sybel; 
one which the whole world might 
have read, as to that matter.” 

While we were talking, uncle 
Will came into the room and hand- 
ed me the letter quietly. He was 
pale, but otherwise manifested no 
eimotion. 

“Maggie,” said ho, “Zam going 
to New York to-morrow morning in 
the eight o'clock train ; will you as- 
sist mein getting my things ready?” 

The very words that Sybel had 
uttered to me the night before go- 
ing away. Why it should thrill 
me so I Knew not. 

“Uncle,” said I, glancing up at 
him through my tears, “ must you 
go?” 

“Yes, Margaret. Sybel writes in 
her letter that the cholera has made 
its appearance in New York, and I 
think it best for her to come home. 
Lam going to bring her.” 

Dear, magnanimous uncle Will ? 
Not a word out of his mouth about 
that hateful sentence, in relation to 
himself, in Sybel’s Ictter, which 
would have made some men her 
enemy for life. 

“ Poor Sybel,” said he, “she has 
nobody to blame for her likes and 
dislikes, but that long line of Ash- 
ley ancestry, whose very ghosts 
look down on other respectable 
ghosts with contempt.” 

The next morning uncle Will 
started on his journey, and I insist- 
ed on going with hii to the depot. 
How kindly he iooked down on me 
from the car window, as I kissed 
my hand to him from the platform. 

‘Take care of yourself, Maggie,” 
said he,‘ until we meet again, which 
will be in a few days at least,” and 
the cars whirled him out of my 
sight. 

I was not given to superstition, 
but after this parting a melancholy 
scemed to settle down upon my 
spirits, that 1 could not throw off. 
I would start at every sound, and 
nearly faint at every loud ring at 
the door-bell, notwithstanding the 
raillery of my father and sister, and 
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the kind remonstrances of my 
mother. 

The 15th of October, 185=! Shall 
I ever forget the horrors of that 
dreadful night. Nathan Foster (my 
lover) and myself were seated at 
the window in the sitting-room look- 
ing down the road, when we saw 
Mr. S—, one of the selectmen of 
the town, coming hastily toward 
the house. Astherest ofthe family 
were up-stairs, Nathan arose to an- 
swer the ring at the door, but | 
pulled him back, and pointed out a 
singular object that attracted my 
attention atadistance down the 
road. It was almost dark, and all 
we could see was this strange white 
object moving slowly up the road, 
with a slightly undulating motion, 
somctimes disappearing behind the 
trees, and then coming out again 
with startling distinctness. 

We had stood thus breathlessly 
gazing out, perhaps five minutes 
perhaps twenty (I took no note of 
time), when my mother came, and 
laid a hand on cach of us. 

Her face was the color of marble, 
but she was calm, as she always w was 
in great emergencics. 

“Margaret,” said she, “Mr. S—— 
has brought us sad news, but not 
so bad as it might be; there has 
been a railroad accident, and 
your—” 

“IT knew it! I knew it!” I in- 
terrupted, “and that is poor uncle 
Will they are bringing up the road 
on a litter.” 

My mother had no time to an- 
swer, for I was off down the road 
without shawl or bonnet, followed 
by father and Nathan. Who can 
imagine our grief as we followed 
that solemn procession into the 
house? When the men had set 
down their burden, I hastened to 
uncover the face, and found to my 
astonishment that it was not uncle 
Will, but Sybel—not dead, thank 
heaven, but 80 seriously injured 
that the doctor despaired of her 
life. 

How my father and mother wept 
and wrung their hands, as they 
knelt at the side of the rude couch 
that held their first-born darling! 
* After her wounds had been 
carefully dressed, and everything 
done for her that love and skill 
could suggest, as we stood around 
her bedside, she slowly opened her 
eyes, and anxiously inquired, “ Was 
uncle Will killed?” and then re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness, 

We had all been so paralyzed 
by this sudden shock that it had 
n-ver occurred to us that uncle 
Will must bave been Sybel’s com- 
panion at the time of the accident, 
and that he too must have been in- 
jured, or he would have been with 
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us at this time,as useful and handy 
as any doctor. 

Mr. S——, who had kept back 
the whole truth for fear we could 
not bear it, now informed us that 
uncle Will had been so seriously 
injured that it was found impossi- 
ble to bring him home, and he had 
been conveyed to a cottage near 
by the scene of the accident. 

It was only about half a mile 
from our house where the cars had 
run off the track, and, turning a 
complete summersault, landed a 
distance of twenty fect below, in a 
sort of hollow. 

Thence father, Nathan and my- 
self repaired, leaving mother, Grace 


and the doctor with Sybel. 


There had been none killed out- 
right, but a great many wounded. 
Some had been carried to their re- 


‘spective homes, and many more 


were in the houses near by. We 
found unclo Will, but as he was 
sleeping soundly, under the effects 
of a strong opiate, we could not 
judge as to the extent of his in- 
juries. Unlike Sybel, though, his 
face and head were covered with 
bruises and contusions, and the 
doctor informed us that both of his 
legs were broken. 

The month following that terrk 
ble night was fraught with cares 
and anxieties for us all. 

Sybel was soon pronounced out 
of danger, but poor uncle Will 
never recovered. True, he did not 
die then and there. He rallied for 
a while, and seemed cheerful and 
quite like himself ; but finally con- 
sumption set in, and we laid him 
to rest one beautiful June morning, 
when the roses bloomed the sweet- 
est in our little churchyard. 

The last few weeks of his life 
Sybel was constantly at his bed- 
side, the tenderest and most care- 
ful of nurses. 

“Why was I spared, dear, good 
uncle Will,” she would say to him, 
“when you must go?” 

“Because consumption runs in 
the Brown family, Sybel,” he would 
answer, smiling. “I should have 
died with it any way before long, 
and the accident only hurried 
things up a little, that’s all.” 

A few days before his death he 
called us all fo his bedside, where 
he sat propped up with pillows. 

“T want to dispose of my shabby 
wardrobe,” said he with a smile, 
glancing at me. “To you, brother 
Ashley, I give my watch ; to you, 
dear sister Brown, my hair trunk; 
to Grace, my small collection of 
curiosities and books; and to my 
two faithful nurses, Maggie and 
Sybel, to hold jointly and together, 
they and their heirs forever, my 
Panama hat.” 


Dear uncle Will! though odd 
and eccentric to the last, he left be- 
hind him, when he went to rest, a 
vacuum that was never filled, at 
least to me. 

At the time of my writing this, 
I, Mrs. Nathan Foster, lay down 
my pen and look back on the sun- 
ny years of my married life, due 
altogether to the singular bequest 
of my uncle Will. Within the 
double crown of that Panama hat, 
one lucky day, we (Sybel and I) 
found a little fortune in bank bills. 
In fact, every member of the family 
found tokens of uncle’s hoarding 
propensity tucked away in unex- 
pected corners. 

As I sit at our cosy fireside, with 
Nathan at my elLow, and our two 
sweet children between us, it is a 
comforting belief to think that thie 
spirit of uncle Will is a daily wit- 
ness to our happiness. 

Grave has long ago married the 
widower, and gone West. Sybel 
still lives with father and mother, 
and seems in no hurry to change 


her lot, though in her caso there 


is a great falling off of tho Ashley 
pride. 
————_—- 6 6 4 


THE MELLOW MOON. 


BY ALFRED RB. 8TREET. 


HE rose of the summer Is lovely and 
sweet, 
And the violet blue on the lea; 
But nought glowa in nature more bright 
to my heart 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
Bea: 
For on that soft image are feelings im- 
presecd, 
How eacred and precious to me! 
Oh, no! nought in nature speaks more to 
my heart 
iat a warm, mellow moon on the 


gow oft have I sat, summer eves, on 
the shore, 
While the billow rolled golden 
and free, 
With her by my side, with none nearer to 
mark 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
Rea, 
Oh, youth's blissful efflaence gladdened 
me then, 
All sorrows but tonched me to fice; 
And, save her I loved, there was nought 
more divine 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
6ca, 


HOUGTI now all the heart's hallowed 
feelings are locked, 
And the jailer, dark Care, holds the 
keyy 
With her as a shadow, nought kindles 
more love 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
£e9, 
Oh, the epring brings the bird to the 
blossom again, 
And its rich, leafy robe to the tree ; 
But pnouht brings my youth and its feel- 
ings more true 
Than the warm, mellow moon on the 
Bea. 


AUNT BETSEY AT HOME. 


NoumBer I. 


MRS. BRUCE. 


CAN’T bear that Mrs. 


why 
fe 
Bruce. Se may be a very 


\) 
Hy, good woman, for aught I 
WA know; but I can’t find 

out anything about her, 
and that makes me suspicious. If 
she is a virtuous woinan, why need 
she hide herself as she does? Shut- 
ters always closed up tight—not a 
peep-hole for any interested friend 
to look through, and only a faint 
glimmer of light in the evenings, 
when the rest of the houses are il- 
luminated ! 

I declare, it has made me pro- 
voked enough, I can tell you, to 
sit day after day by the window, 
and never get more than a glimpse 
of our opposite neighbor. I told 
Minerva, only the other day, that 
I was certain Mrs. Bruce was 8 
very wicked woman. Minerva 
laughed, and said, “I must think 
she was a saint until she proved 
she was a sinner.” Well, I think 
she proves it every day, for the 
Good Book says that “men love 
darkness better than light, bec.use 
their deeds are evil;” and Mra. 
Bruce lets very little daylight into 
her doings. Now with me it’s dif- 
ferent. I always have the shutters 
open and the shades up, summer or 
winter. There's nudeception about 
me, and all my neighbors know it. 
I never conceal anything. Miner- 
va says, “It would be just as well 
if the neighbors didn’t know every- 
thing that’s going on;”’ but I don't 
pay much attention to what sho 
says. If the ncighbors are so curi- 
ous as to pry into ny affairs, why, 
let them! I don't respect them any 
the more for it. If there is any- 
thing I positively detest, it is an 
inquisitive old woman! and I 
wouldn’t be guilty of going about 
as Mrs. Ennever does, asking all 
sorts of impudent questions. Why, 
she’s the greatest pump I ever 
knew; and she's mighty careful 
not to let out any of her own af- 
fairs. I asked her about Gus the 
other day—an awful scapegraco he 
was, and folks do say that he's 
spending the summer at Sing Sing 
—and you should have seen tho 
look she gave me! Sheas good as 
told ine it was none of my busi- 
ness. Such adisagrceable woman | 
My! I’m glad there’s no skeleton 
in my closet. Claude says, J differ 
in that respect from the generality of 
women, and I suppose I do. 

Claude and Minerva are tho chil- 
dren of my sister Hannah, who 
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died when they were young, and, 
as they had no father—that is, they 
had a father once, but he died too, 
before their mother—she gave 
them to me to bring up. Claude 
says I bring them up with a round 
turn occasionally, which is very 
true. Children are not all angles. 
Minerva made the correction ; she’s 
more correct at spelling than I am. 

Hannah was always an odd piece 
—so different from me; no one 
would have taken us for sisters. 
She used to say children should 
never be named until they were old 
enough to show their propensities 
—the name ought to fit the child. 

It’s a great pity Jerusha Weeks 
hadn’t had the same opinion. 
named her first child Mareus Aure- 
lius, and it always seemed more | 
than he could carry. Claude says 
if the first syllable had been left | 
off, it would have made an im- 
provement. Jt wouldn’t have been 
the first cuss that had been beheaded. 

I never pretend to understand all 
his jokes; he’s just full of them. 

Well, Hannah was tickled to 
death when Claude was born, and 
she and William acted like two 
fools. When he was three months 
old, Hannah put a pencil and paper 
in his hands, and, after flourishing 
them around in the air for awhile, 
he made a few scratches on the 
paper, and his mother declared he 
would be an artist. 

I thought it was more like boot- 
blacking or prize-fighting, but 
didn’t tell her so; and the baby 
was named Claude—a very appro- 
priate name it turned out to be, for 
he clawed at everything he could 
get hold of, and the marks of his 
nails are on my ebony work-stand 
to this day. 

There goes that Mrs. Bruce—al- 
ways just so neat and chipper! 
Looks up and down the street as if 


she were expecting somebody. I 
never see the postman go there, so 
I don’t know howshe could get in- 
formation if visitors were coming. 


Here she is back again, and Iam 


just as excited as she is! 

Lordy! if there ain’t a carriage 
driving up, and—gracious Peter! 
what a handsome man! Gold lace 
all over him, pretty much. I don’t 
wonder she kisses him before he 
gets into the house. I'd like to, 
myself—he looks good enough. 

Minerva is at the other window, 
crying like a baby. 

“ Aunt Betsey,” says she, “don't 
sev that her husband is in the 

avy, and has been on a long 
cruise? I feel as though we owed 
an apology to Mrs. Bruce for our 
suspicions.” 

All her own fault, Minerva. A 
little less exclusiveness would have 
done quite as well, and prevented 
unkind remarks. 

I really don’t know what I shall 
do now for some excitement. 
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HELEN A FORMANN, 


=— 


RUBEN®S’ SECOND WIFE. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. J. M. 
Hadermann. 


E have recently sketched 
the history of Isabelle 
2 Brandt, the first wife of 
the great Flemish painter, 
Rubens; now we will give the 
biography of his second choice, 
Helena Formann. 

These two women occupied so 
conspicuous a place in Rubens’ life, 
and exercised so gentle and salu- 
tary an influence over his genius, 
that their names ought ever to be 
enshrined with his on the tablets 
of immortality. 

Isabelle’s death was a terrible 
shock to Rubens. The loss of his 
beloved companion produced upon 
him a feeling of loneliness and ut- 
ter wretchedness bordering upon 
despair. His splendid palace at 
Antwerp became hateful to him— 
he could find no comfort in domes- 
tic life without Isabelle, and so de- 
cided once more to travel abroad. 
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PORTRAIT OF HELENA FORMANN, 


But this time no love of art con- 
soled the wanderer; he sought for- 
getfulness in a different field of 
ambition, and accepted a diplomatic 
mission from the court of Spain, 
where his talent had already se- 
cured him friends, patrons, and ad- 
mirers. 

Rubens visited both Holland and 
England, where he succeeded in 
obtaining a suspension of hostilities, 
and had several private interviews 
with Charles I. In these impor- 
tant missions he proved himself as 
great a diplomatist as he was 
distinguished a painter, and the 
King of Spain publicly expressed 
his satisfaction. 

However, in 1630, Rubens re- 
turned to Antwerp, irresistibly at- 
tracted thither by a deep affection 
for one of his nieces. 

This young girl, scarcely sixteen 
years of age, was born in 1614, and 
her mother was one of the great 
painter's sisters. 

Richly endowed with beauty and 
amiability, Helena Formann had 
obtained the well-deserved title of 
the “ Pearl of Flanders.” 

As a child, Helena had simply 
and sincerely admired her uncle 
for his genius; as a young maiden, 
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October, 


these feelings had ripened into deep 
and fervent affection. 

Had the great painter surprised 
or divined his niece’s secret? His 
biographers say nothing on this 
subject ; but certain it is he hastened 
to return to Antwerp only with 
the view to espouse the fair Helena. 

Her hand was granted him the 
more readily that the young girl 
had not concealed her feelings from 
her father and mother. 

The wedding festivities were cel- 
cbrated with princely magnificence, 
in the month of November, 1630. 

‘““My dear and beloved master,” 
exclaimed Helena, after the cere- 
mony, “you have given me your 
glorious name; I will bear it wor- 
thily, and endeavor to replace your 
regretted Isabelle.” 

Rubens had reached his fifty- 
third year, and Helena had not 
completed her sixteenth, but this 
disparity of years in no respect 
affected the happiness of their 
union. Moreover, the painter was 
one of the handsomest men of that 
period, and, as is generally the 
case with those who cultivate and 
practice the fine arts, long retained 
much of the freshness of youth: he 
returned with renewed energy to 
his studio and regular domestic 
life. 

“You will travel no more,’ his 
dear Helena often said to him. 

“No, no, my beloved wife, I am 
too happy here with you in my 
house at Antwerp,” replied Ru- 
bens. 

It was during this period in his 
life that he painted “Christ on 
Calvary,” “St. Roche interceding 
for those smitten by pestilence,” 
and several other fine works, which 
are now so much admired in the 
museums of Europe. 

Helena wasa devoted mother, and 
every moment that the care of her 
children left her, she spent in her 
husband’s studio, surrounding him 
with delicate attentions; and Ru- 
bens often declared that her smiles 
and her affection restored all the 
energy of his early youth. 

The great artist deceived himself. 
He had frequent attacks of gout 
which caused him great suffering: 
In 1635 Don Ferdinand announced 
his intention of visiting Antwerp. 
Rubens was intrusted with the 
preparation of the festivities given 
by the municipality ; he furnished 
the designs for the magnificent 
triumphal arches erected for the 
Archduke’s reception. Ferdinand 
seemed delighted, but expressed 
his astonishment at not seeing 
Rubens, and, on learning that an 
unusually severe attack of gout 
confined him to his house, imme- 
diately paid him a visit. 
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“Your Highness,” said Rubens, 
“Tam entirely lamed; but for this 
wretched gout I would have been 
the first to welcome you.” 

“Happy patient!” said the Arch- 
duke, “you have an angel of beau- 
ty to nurse you.” 

“And of goodness,” replied Peter 
Paul, affectionately pressing his 
Helena’s hand. 

From that time the attacks of 
gout returned so frequently that 
Rubens worked no longer regular- 
ly, but at greater or shorter inter- 
vals, according to the greater or 
less violence of his disease; still 
he did not entirely lay aside his 
brush until a few days previous to 
his death: This took place May 
30th, 1640. He died in his Hel. 
ena’s arms, after having blessed 
his dear companion, and the five 
children she had given him. 

Helena survived him many years, 
remaining a faithful mourner of 
him whom she had so adinired and 
loved. 

Happy Rubens! His artist-life 
was embellished by the affection of 
two worthy and beautiful women, 
who loved him with equal tender. 
ness. Happy wives, whose lot it 
was to accompany on the road to 
immortality the greatest painter 
of the age. 
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EVER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 


VER the bluest sky 
From heaviest rain; 

Ever the dearest joy 
Comes after pain. 


VER the fairest leaves 
In the year's decay ; 

Ever the brightest sun 
At close of day. 


VER the mildest balm 
For decpest feare ; 

Ever the sweetest smile 
Behind our tears. 
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VER the smoothest shore 
By roughest waves; 
Ever the greenest grag 

Above our graves ! 


————-6  @_____— 


ALONE. 


WE have noticed in a few of our 
public journals advertisements for 
husbands and wives, and we have 
heard that some happy marriages 
have resulted therefrom. Thinking 
perhaps that we may have been born 
under a lucky star (not having been 
born rich), we have thought for 
some time of venturing upon the 
same plan, to see what fate has in 
store for us. 

We would be adverse to pursuing 
this course, if we had to establish 
such a precedent, but in addition to 
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what we have already cited in our 
favor, we have the authority of an- 
tiquity on our side, and, therefore, 
feel no hesitancy in so doing. We 
give some authority for this asser- 
tion, lest some might disbelieve 
that anything of the kind existed 
previous to our own times. 

Plato suggested “ the establish- 
nent of agencies for marriage, by 
means of which the qualities of each 
candidate for matrimony might be 
made known, and men thus have a 
better chance of procuring wives 
suited to their various characters.”’ 

This idea was revived upward of 
a century ago with great zeal by a 
German, at Hamburg. Itseems he 
wrote the advertisements for the 
parties who applied at his office for 
companions. Here ia one for a 
“motherly old creature :” 

“ She is fifty-nine years of age, 
and, having buried her fourth hus- 
band within the previous threc 
weeks, is anxious to meet with a 
good-looking, healthy young man 
of twenty-six, as successor to her 
lamented partners. He must be 
under no trouble or care about 
money matters, as she has plenty 
for both.” 

Among the transactions at this 
office, we find that a gentleman an- 
nounces that he is possessed of in- 
dependent means, “having upwards 
of ten thousand rix dollars, and 
would not object tomarry a widow, 
who could bring about sixty thou- 
sand marks as her purtion, provided 
she had no ingumbrances, and was 
not very old.” He adds, “ None 
need apply who are not able to su- 
perintend all houschold matters, or 
who can not sew well enough to dis- 
pense with the services of a work- 
woman in her house.” 

We have, further, the authority 
vf a learned physician for saying 
that, during the Colonial period of 

our country, large quantities of to- 
bacco were sent to England to pur- 
chase wives. This custom is now 
obsolete, and if it were not so we 
greatly fear our chances for the pur. 
chase of a wife by such a commodi- 
ty would be rather slim, such being 
the antipathy of the sex to the 
“weed.” We had rather state our 
circumstances and qualities, and 
rely upon that to find favor with 
the sex. Weare said to havea good 
disposition, we are not handsome, 
and try to do to all othcrs as we 
would have them do unto us; our 
circumstances are only tolerable, 
but believed tobeimproving. We 
want a wife—cheerful, pious, indus- 
trious, economical, and with some 
education. We want no fashion- 
able accomplishments ; and in the 
language of the German, we state 
that ‘‘ None need apply who are not 


able to superintend all Agueciolil| 


matters, or who can not sew well 
enough to dispense with the servi- 
ces of a workwowan in her house.” 
Money is no object, and no objec- 
tion. ALONE. 


BALEFUL. 


BY FLORENCE AVENEL. 
Rey 
i. W THINK it is a thing 
3) 4 rather to be avoided to 

i275 send a young girl to a 
SCA Paris pension, or boarding- 
school, to be educated. 
More than one story has come to 
my knowledge in which the result 
of that ambition to “finish” the 
education and the young lady after 
the most approved style Known to 
modern ages, has been to break up 
the happiness of the young person 
thus experimented upon in a way 
that is a lesson to “parents and 
guardians.” . 

A madder mad-cap than Kate 
Orme I never met. That girl’s 
spirits were—well! overwhelming. 
Life she seemed to look upon as a 
joke. To get a great deal of fun 
out of existence, she seemed to re- 
gard as its principal aim ; and when 
she was not in a scrape herself she 
was not in her clement unless get- 
ting some one else out of some 
dilemma into which, a thousand to 
one, she had brought that party. 

If Marcia Brinkley eloped, was it 
not thanks to thescapegrace cousin, 
whom, knowing him to be a black 
sheep, Kate introduced to her favo- 
rite friend? When the astonishing 
flirtation of Lola Lester with her 
drawing-teacher caused the eye- 
brows of “society” to be raised in 
such complete surprise, who carried 
the love-letters back and forth? 
IXate Orme. 

Who, when there was not a leg 
left for that reprehensibly “ fast ”’ 
young man who followed tho heir- 
ess, Helen Gilmore, everywhere, 
with a heart-broken expression, for 
his sufferings—in his pocket—were 
great, brought Helen and the young 


man face to face at the riding-} 


school? Kate Orme. 

It was to put an end to this sort 
of thing that Mr. Orme, pere, and 
Mrs. Orme, mere, agrecd that, at 
fifteen, Kate should be sent te 
Paris ‘to be finished.” 

Kate cried, declared she hated 
Paris. “ Nothing but stupid for- 
eigners. It would be different,” 
she admitted, if it were a wedding- 
trip and she was “free;” but 
school, a penaszon—horrible! 

The letters from Paris, however, 
were by no means discouraging. 
Sobered somewhat by the atmos- 


phere of discipline at Madame Bos- 
sange’s select establishment, Kate 
began to study, became brilliant, 
and, intellectually, more worthy of 
the dazzling, winning beauty that 
distinguished her. 

But in the vessel that brought 
Kate Orme back, three years later, 
to America, was a young French- 
man, the brother of Clarisse do 
Saintége. Clarisse was the chére 
amie, the darling of the young 
American girl. 

It is seldom a young Amcrican is 
vicious. Give a young man the 
fair start of respectable yarents, 
good example, and the average 
amount of religious precept and 
principle to start with, and, if he 
yoes down, it is the fault of bad as- 
sociation rather than innate vice. 
It is not thus with a young French- 
man. 

From the starting-point, youth, 
he sees vice scarce vailed. Vice is 
made attractive; it is even held 
forth asa means of social success. 
A “moral young man” is unheard 
of in Paris. The higher the circle 
in which he is born, the less the 
morality of his life. The “ de- 
cent young men” are only to be 
found among the working-class- 
es and the middle ranks or bour- 
geotsie, 

The French will argue with you 
that there is “sn season for all 
things.” According tothem, youth 
is that of vice. ‘“ Wild oats ” are 
not only sown, but each young 
Frenchman considers himself oblig- 
ed to sow several crops. 

Bastien de Sanitéwe was no ex- 
ception to this rule. Why did he 
follow Kate? Iwill tell you. He 
was a poor nobleman, a penniless 
viscount. Hewanted money. The 
deficiency most perceptible to him 
was that of what I permit myself 
to qualify as “rocks.” It isa great 
deficiency. TKate’s brilliant beau- 
ty, her talents, her generous and 
joyous disposition, her noble heart, 
were as nothing to the base but 
hypocritical nature which she had 
encountered. De Saintége yearned 
after—her moncy. 

Contrary to that which is usual- 
ly the case with the French, De 
Sainteége was handsome. It was 
not the kind of face to charm a 
woman who sought in the counte- 
nance evidences of nobility of char- 
acter. Bastien de Saintége had a 
subtle face, dark, rather effeminate 
in its regularity, and scarcely made 
manly by the small, pointed mus- 
tache that adorned the upper lip. 
But the Frenchman knew how to 
give a dreamy melancholy to his 
sleepy eyes, of which the real look 
was unpleasantly voluptuous. He 
knew how to affect a melancholy 
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; smile. He had not studied Balzac, 


Alphonse Karr, Dumas pére and 
4 Dumas fils for nothing. “ Ah! 
2 mais non!” 

He had succeeded, long before he 
f was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 
: Orme, in persuading the pretty, 
& 
& 


coquettish Kate that he loved her 


2 beyond words. Clarisse de Sain- 
tége, a girl of nineteen, who had 
the art of forty years at least, and 
whose mother was not for nothing 
3 the instructress of both Bastien and 
her daughter in the art de parvenir, 
kept up the cunning game. 

“When I have succeeded, Clar- 
x isse,” he would say to her, “it will 

3 be so much the easier for you to 
% find arich husband.” And a rich 
€& husband was what Mademoiselle 
Clarisse de Saintége lived to attain. 
He might be old, gouty, ugly, dis- 
agreeable, or vicious, but he must 
be rich. 

And these were the friends Kate 
Orme had made in Paris. 

Very imprudently, and indeed 
very unnecessarily, Kate had fallen 
7, into the habit of answering, in very 

elegant French, the very elegant 

French missives of the Viscount de 

Saintége. There were the usual 

allusions to the moon, the stars, 

the “ air of night,” the nightingale, 
the flowers. School-girls, or girls 
just out of school, will do so. The 
viscount’s letters were different: 
they were gloomy. The hints at 

“suicide,” ‘‘ obdurate parents,” and 

“fate”? were nutnerous. Many a 

woman, alas! has sailed in a bark 

frail cnough to split upon a rock as 
small. 
Mr. Orme immediately conceived 

a violent dislike to the dreamy, 
. Bleepr-eyed French viscount. He 

took him to be a puppy. He was 

mistaken. Though the viscount 
was not without much of the exag- 
gemation and affectation of man- 
ner particularly observable in the 
young Frenchmen of to-day, he was 
something deeper than a dandy: he 
was a villain. 
A villain in whose power every 
letter of Kate Orme placed her more 
, Completely. - He had sworn that 
C the heiress should be his by fair 
means or by foul. 

The reader, of course, has heard 
too often ow adventurers marry 
rich men’s daughters to be at a loss 
to divine one portion of my story. 

It was after a stormy scene with 
her “cruel father,’—Kate told him 
he was such—that the young lady 
eloped with the Vicomte de Sain- 
tee, 

They were married. Oh! pour 
¢a, the Vicomte might be trusted ! 
It was irrefragably legal. Clarisse, 
as you may guess, was one witness ; 
a friend of the Vicomte—the friends 
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of such men are s80 reliable and 
obliging! — was another. Quite 
lawfully married, I assure you— 
to all appearance. 

But this was only the beginning 
of wretchedness. When threaten- 
ed with proceedings to break the 
marriage, the excellent Vicomte 
mentioned the letters. He not only 
mentioned them, but hinted that 
they were written in terms such as 
would injure Kate if publicly 
known. He feared that “if he was 
forced to publish them in self-justi- 
fication,” the “enthusiasm ”’ with 
which he had inspired Mademoiselle 
Orme might be misconstrued. 

Well, they were married, as I 
have said. The poor father let 
them alone; he even gave an al- 
lowance tothe rascal who waited 
for his death with ardent impa- 
tience. The dowry, though hand. 
some, was nothing to his golden 
hopes. Aftera year he began to 
deceive Kate, and haunted women 
of bad life and character. A child 
born to the unhappy woman died. 
It wasa frailcreature. The Vicomte 
showed a little feeling, but seem- 
ed, on the whole, not sorry when 
little Bastien was dead. There 
were reasons for that—reasons that 
were made apparent at the end of 
the second year of the wretched 
marriage, for, by a steamer of the 
Cunard line, an English woman, 
ugly, much older than Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Saintége, and having 
with her a child that looked like 
little Bastien with three added 
years, came to New York. She 
claimed to be Madame la Vicomtess 
de Saintége, produced papers prov- 
ing @ secret marriage in Manches- 
ter, England, and stating that hav- 
ing married her in her widowhood, 
—she had been the wife of an Eng- 
lish officer who had died in India— 
for her money, and for that alone, 
the Vicomte had deserted her when 
it became known to him that an un- 
fortunate speculation had whelmed 
the whole. 

This lady not only declared, but 
proved her marriage. 

Imagine the situation of the 
wretched Kate; endeavor, if you 
are a parent, to conceive the men- 
tal anguish of Mr. Orme and of the 
mother of that unhappy girl. The 
story of such deceptions is not new. 
There is nothing a penniless adven- 
turer will not do; but to each new 
victim of such villains, their suffer. 
ing is as keen as if no one else had 
ever suffered that kind of misery 
before. 

You would never have recogniz- 
ed in the pale, emaciated, dejected, 
nervous woman, who id herself 
from society beneath her father’s 
roof, the brilliant beauty of two 
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years before, the “belle,” the dar 
ling of a caressing and admiring 
circle. 

It never comes again — hope’s 
light. Trust, a woman’s trust, once 
wronged, distorts life. An evil 
odor comes in place of the sweet 
perfume of life's early flowers. 
There is forever a gloom upon the 
sky ; buoyancy of heart has depart- 
ed with the coming of unbelief. 

There was a fierce and bitter le- 
gal struggle befure the Vicomte de 
Saintége would admit that the 
ugly, middle-aged, and in every 
way unpleasing Anglaise was his 
lawful wife. He declared that he 
had believed her dead, but, being 
unable to show any ground for such 
a belief, he then, as may easily be 
imagined from the course he had 
pursued in all things, endeavored 
to damage her character. 

But Bella Markman, or, more po- 
litely and truthfully, Madame la 
Vicomtesse de Saintége, though not 
handsome, was virtuous. The 
shafts of the unwilling husband 
fell powerless. He was undeni- 
ably the property, not of Kate, but 
of the ugly Angluise. 

Then despair, the kind of coward- 
ly despair that seizes on the man 
who “won't work,”’ who would rather 
die than work, took hold upon him. 

Kate loved him. He had been 
the object of the girl’s first enthu- 
siasm. She had, previous to marry- 
ing him, thought nothing so noble, 
nothing so poetic, nobody so hand- 
some as her “chér Bastien.” The 
discovery, after marriage, that he 
had married her for her money ; 
that he deceived her, and sought 
others; that hedid not mourn as 
she did the death of their little 
child; nay, even the last villany, 
the first deceit—his prior marriage— 
failed to dispel and banish all her 
memories, all her love. She even 
believed him when he told her that 
he had supposed that his first wife, 
his real wife, was dead. 

But her heart was broken. 

At this crisis she received from 
Bastien a letter, begging her to see 
him “once more—but once more,” 
at the humble lodgings where his 
poverty—he had squandered all 
that Mr. Orme had given to him, 
all the father had bestowed upon 
his daughter—had driven him. 

Unknown to her parents, she 
went to him. A man wild with 
despair, a man with haggard eyes, 
& man who was less a man than a 
maniac, met her. 

Who shall say whether, in the 
bad heart that had created these 
dark plots, there was no real love, no 
hidden passion for the woman he 
had wronged ; whether Kate's true 
gentleness, her forbearance, her 
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constancy, her love for his dead 
child, her love for himself, had 
wrought no hidden change, where 
all had before been evil; whether 
had not the ugly Anglaise appeared, 
the course of after-years—his crime 
being hidden—might not bave been 


happier, better than those that-had _ 


preceded this hideous crisis? 

Be that as it may, that day would 
seem to tell of more depth of feel- 
ing than Bastien de Saintége ever 
evinced before in all his short but 
baleful life; for, with many expres- 
sions of passionate love, and failing 
at the feet of the woman he had 
wronged, to intreat her pardon, be- 
fore she could divine his intent, 
soothe cr withhold him from the 
act, he placed a pistol at his brow, 
fired, and fell. . 


This was the final blow. There - 


was no heroism in Kate’s poor 
heart, no nerve in the girl who 
had been once so joyous, It is sad, 
but I must tell the end. Kate 
Orme, the victim of Bastien de Sain- 
tége, las been confined for five 
years in an insane asylum, and is 
hopelessly mad. 
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THE VALUE OF SELF-EXERTION. 


THE value of self-exertion ap- 
pears nowhere more decided than 
when we follow the track of those 
who became eminent without hav- 
‘ng the advantage ground of in. 
struction from which to start 
There is scarcely anything more 
gratifying to the mind than the 
well-written life of a person whose 
intellectual struggles through 
every difficulty, arising from want 
of books, want of examples, want 
of patronage, and who, notwith- 
standing these impediments, con- 
tinues to struggle till he triumph- 
antly emerges into notice. Art 
surrenders some of her choicest 
secrets, science smiles, and fame 
or emolument, or both, place the 
successful experimenter far above 
common names. Not scantily are 
the niches in the temple of Fame 
commented with lasting memori- 
als of persons thus claiming their 
well-deserved honors—persons who 
have been the boast and blessing 
of their day, by dint of unsubdued 
patience, fortitude, and vivacious 
genius. Every department of art 
and science is filled with them. 
The stimulating examples are on 
every hand. From the lowest rank 
of life they start forth. They break 
all the shackles ofignorance. The 
repulsive frowns of the crowd can 
not daunt them. The fears of the 
tlmorous they do not listen to. 
Determined to excel, they do excel 
till success, more or less complete, 
crowns their glowing efforts. 
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THE COMING WOMAN. 


BY A LYCEUM LECTURER. 


THE coming woman man will seek, 
Shall have (don't blush) a good physique. 
Angels are too ethereal far 
To live with man outside a star; 
Why, they would spread their wings and 
soar 
Where man would meet them never more. 
Divorces here are cheap as air; 
There are no Indianas trere— 
No lawyers with their pleadings coined 
To tear apart what God has joined. 
The coming woman ehall have health, 
More precious thau a prince's wealth ; 
A sonnd mind, in a body sound— 
The richest jewel man hag found. 
The snowy hand that swecps the keys 
Of the piano shall not freeze 
The hand it touches, but impart 
A glow of life from heart to heart. 
Her head well poised, she shall be taught 
The force of cultivated thought. 
Into the sciences she dips, 
The languages are on her lips; 
(Not to make her coarse and bold, 
And a polyglot of scold.) 
Now in the classics deeply read, 
Now to the elbows in the bread; 
Now into mathematics deep, 
Now with the broom makc aclean sweep ; 
Now make the canvas palpitate, 
Now poise with cloth in hand the plate; 
Now touch the keys with magic ekill, 
Now help her husband pay the bill; 
Now at the lyceum with John attend, 
Now at the crudle make the Grecian bend. 
Why was sweet woman formed eo fair 
To please a Wall strect bull or bear; 
To flirt and smile, and drees and dance, 
And after this life go to France ; 
To make white lambs and lions He 
In peace bencuth a woolen sky; 
And rabbits with their bodies fall, 
In a millenium of wool; 
To pinch her blessed little feet, 
Size No. three in twos complete, 
Whore soles so thin admit the foe 
Which brings so many victims low? 
*Twas not for this that woman fair 
Was formed; she came on earth to share 
With man her part of blias and strife, 
As mother, sister, daughter, wife. 
She fs man’s equal, and should be 
In her own sphere as firm and free. 
She is a teacher of the young; 
No eweeter songs than here are sung. 
Music and cloquence and art, 
Pulse with the beatings of her heart; 
And rhe has power, fur once she hurled 
Out of its ephere this wicked world. 
So let her now, proud man and vain, 
Help us to bring it back again. 
There is a good time coming, when 
Women shall be the pecrs of men 
In letters and the highest art— 
They are superior now In heart. 
I would have women taught to think, 
And how to put her thoughts in ink. 
We say her lips are like the peach, 
Then let them utter her true epeech ; 
For truth the sooner finds its place 
When spoken from a pleasant face, 
Ia she a poet, let her sing 
And soar with an unfettered wing. 
Ta she an artiat, let her skill 
Be governed by her own free will. 
Now teach her how to carn her bread ; 
Life ja not a needle full of thread, 
Which she from youth to ave mnat use, 
In making shirts and binding shoes; 
Add to her culinary lore 
Philosophy, and art, and morc; 
For she is man's equivalent, 
The richest gift that heaven has sent, 
Not as a doll just to be dressed, 
Not as a drudge by toil oppressed, 
Was she created with a soul, 
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For man to flatter and control. 

If ehe’s a better half, ‘tis clear 

The other half is out of ephere 

When heavenly bodies have no place 
In his bright galaxy in epace. 


THE LOST HEIR 
LENINSTRE HALL. 


BY MI8S x. A. WALES, 


HE sun was setting 
on the most beauti- 
- ful scenery in the 
north of England, as I 
slowly paced my horse 
over the velvet sward of 
Leninstre Park. A beau- 
tiful child with the face of acherub, 
his golden curls flying in the 
breeze, suddenly bounded before 
me, playing ball. AsI paused to 
look on him, loud shouts startled 
me, and a mad dog came tearing 
down a path behind, pursued by 
two keepers. Good Heavens! he 
was just in the range of the child, 
whose sparkling blue eyes seemed 
paralyzed by the sight of the great 
red tongue, lolling out of the mouth 
of the ferocious brute, covered with 
foam. : 

Leaping my horse in his path, I 
raised a heavy hunting whip, and 
with the loaded head I dealt astun- 
ning blow. I then snatfKed the 
child in my arms and rode off, 
leaving the kedpers to finish the 
matter. 

As I approached the grand en- 
trance to the Hall, a beautiful 
woman in widow’s weeds flew to- 
ward me, thanking heaven for the 
safety of her darling, whom she 
covered with tears and caresses. I 
was warmly entreated to stay, and, 
traveling only for pleasure to en- 
joy a fortune recently left me, I 
accepted the invitation so cordially 
tendered, hoping to enjoy the old 
antiquities of the house the next 
day ; but, alas! I woke in the night 
with a fearful chill, and in the 
morning a burning fever raged in 
my veins. 

I proposed removing to the near- 
est village inn, but Lady Leninstre 
insisted on my remaining, so the 
good old housekeeper nursed me 
through a nervous fever. 

She was a kind, motherly woman, 
with soft brown hair, streaked with 
gray ; her stiff silk dress and white 
handkerchief folded over her shoul- 
ders, gave her the very air of an 
old English housekeeper. Bring- 
ing her basket of linen to mend, 
and taking a low seat in my shaded 
bow window, she detailed all the 
old legends and tales of the family - 
How Lord Banymore married 
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Lady Julia, and Sir William Be- 
hoir the Earl of Lesborough’s 
daughter, till I yawned often (quiet- 
ly), and sighed for something nev. 

“ Have you always lived here,” I 
said, “Mrs. Wilson?” She started 
and dropped her work. “I mean, 
did you never travel ?”’ 

“ Well, yes, sir, 1 did once go to 
France.” Her hesitation aroused 
my interest. “Tell me about it, 
do, that is a good woman,” said I. 

“ Well, sir, I would, but you see 
my lady might not like it.” 

“She will never know it, my 
dear Wilson,” Isaid. “ But,” said 
the old woman, “I would not de- 
ceive her,” and she hastily rose, say- 
ing: “’Tis time for your beef tea, 
sir.” 

I lay wondering, after she left me, 
what could the old housekeeper 
have seen or done, and, overcoming 
her reluctance on promise of secrecy, 
I at last got from her the following 
tale: 

“It was some years ago, sir, be- 
fore my good Martin died, when I 
had the low country fever, and old 
Sir Hugh bade me go over and see 
my daughter Annie. She was as 
pretty a girl, sir, as ever you will 
see in these parts, but married a 
Frenchman. It might have been 
worse, as his aunt left him a snug 
farm in the village of Saint Roche. 
After her little Gustave was born, 
I often thought I should like to go, 
so Betty and I started across the 
channel. 

“T was not much of a sailor, so I 
laid down in the cabiu on a sofa, 
and Betty covered me all over with 
shawls, and then went up on deck. 
I was almost asleep, when ao man 
and woman came into the cabin, 
and it was so dark they did not see 
me, my head being covered over. 

“* Where shall I lay it?’ said the 
man, and, peeping out, I saw he car- 
ried a bundle. 

“* Lay it on that shelf,’ said the 
woman in a low tone® I'll warrant 
it won't stir.’ 

“*T wish I’d never seen it either,’ 
she muttered, ‘going to a strange 
land, where no one can even speak 
English.’ 

“* Fool!’ said the man fiercely ; 
‘’tis a mine of wealth to you, and 
yet you grumble.’ 

“They went on deck, and soon 
after Betty came down to look after 
me ; I was quite wide awake, won. 
dering what the bundle was. 

“* Betty,’ said I, ‘ peep into that 
bundle on the shelf, and tell me 
what it is.’ 

“ She stole along and did what I 
said. 

“*Goodness gracious!’ she 
screamed, ‘’tisa baby.’ I jumped 
up and looked ; sure enough, it was 
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a beautiful baby, with white skin 
and jet black hair, and sleeping so 


soundly it seemed like one dead, © 


I noticed a scarlet mole on its 
wrist, as I liféid up one little hand. 

“Just then I heard steps, and 
hastily lay down on the sofa, and 
the same man came into the cabin, 
and looked suspiciously around, 
walked out to the shelf, glanced 
into every nook and corner, and 
then again went on deck. 

“« There is something wrong, Bet- 
ty,’ said I. 

“She looked very white round 
the lips, and mado me no answer, 
and then the steamer took to 
plunging about so, we were 80 sea- 
sick that we had enough to do to 
mind our own business. Well, 
sir, we landed and got intoa strange 
outlandish carriage they called a 
Diligence, to go to Saint Roche, 
and, looking out behind, I saw ina 
small wagon the same man and 
woman traveling behind us; of 
course I wondered where they were 
going, and found they stopped at 
a little cottage they had hired, close 
by my daughter's house. 

“Well, Annie was so glad to see 
us, and her boy was so winning 
and pretty, we forgot all else for a 
time, when one day, in walking, I 
met a French nurse carrying that 
same baby out to take the air. 

“Annie spoke to her, for she had 
learned to talk their strange lingo, 
and she said she lived with the 
strangers, and they had no inter- 
course With any one. The old doc- 
tor spent his timo going round the 
country with a net catching but- 
terflies and bugs, and putting pins 
throughthem. The child had love- 
ly blue eyes, and such black hair, 
and, as I stopped to look at it, again 
I saw the scarlet mole on its wrist. 

“A shrill voice called to the girl, 
and she hastily went off to the 
house. 

“I did not again see the little 
English baby, but I made my visit, 
and the change was so beneficial 
that I returned home fresh and well. 

“Some months passed, and I had 
almost forgotten about the child, 
when I received a letter from old 
Sir Hugh, who was away in Italy, 
ordering me to prepare the south 
wing for his niece (my present 
lady). Poor young thing! I had 
known her whena little girl, so gay 
and happy; and her husband had 
died suddenly on his way home 
from Ceylon, and her baby was not 
born till three months after his 
death. 

“Well, sir, she came, and I went 
up to her rooms to see if all was 
satisfactory ; and she had her baby, 
the little Agnes, brought from the 
nursery to see me. I stood speech- 
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less ; it was the perfect image of the 
one I saw in France ; the same hair, 
the same eyes, and the same scarlet 
mole on the wrist. 

“«What is the niftter ?? said my 
lady. 

“« Matter,’ said I, ‘ why, nothing, 
my lady; only I sawin tha village of 
Saint Roche a baby so like yours, 
I was startled; only it was a boy, 
you could not tell them apart.’ 

“What did my lady do but give 
n groan, and faint dead away. It 
was long before she recovered, and 
then her maid gave her some drops, 
and she went to sleep. The next 
day I went up to see her, and she 
whispered in my ear, ‘Come upand 
Ree me at twelve to-night, Wilson, 
when all are asleep.’ 

“T was curious enough to know 
what it all meant, and kept think- 
ing of those two babies, as like as 
two peas, and, when all was still, 
I stole up into my lady’s room. 

“«Sit down, Wilson,’ said she, 
and her cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled, ‘and tell me 
all about the other baby, so likemy 
little Agnes.’ She clasped her 
hands together as if she were pray- 
ing, as I told the story. 

“*That child is mine, Wilson,’ 
said she. ‘My husband married 
me against his father’s will, but on 
his eldest son was entailed an im- 
Menseestate. Failing him, it went 
to the son of the younger brother. 
When I heard of my husband’s 
death, I was staying at Yalton. I 
intended to go to my sisters before 
my confinement, but a fall hastened 
it. I was dangerously ill—deliri- 
ous for days, yet I knew I had 
twins. The medical man assured 
me I was mistaken, and the nurse 
pronounced it a delusion of fever ; 
still I never was convinced, and now 
I know that was my boy. Oh, 
Wilson, you must help me regain 
him.’ 

“My Jady was then as delicate 
as an snow-drop, and I pitied her 
grief. 

“I vowed to do anything she 
wished. and shé sent me to London 
to see an old lawyer, (a Mr. Peinni- 
feather.) Ile heard my story, made 
some memorandums in his book, 
and took snuff for awhile, then told 
me to go home and tell my lady he 
would attend to it; and so he did. 
He went to one of those detectives-— 
I suppose you know allabout them, 
sir, but still I must tell you what 
this one did. 

“He was & youngish-looking 
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had gone abroad, having a fortune 
left him by an uncle in India; and 
Polly Tinkham, the nurse, had gone 
to London to stay with a dying sis- 
ter, who kept a little shop in 
Cheapside, (her name Wilkins.) 
People thought it strange Polly did 
not come back. He found out how 
she looked—black hair, a wart on 
her nose, and a squint in one eye. 

“Well, sir, he pretended to like 
the place*so much, it just suited 
his health, and he took pills and 
little powders every hour, and he 
never was sick in hislife. Suddsn- 
ly, as he had decided to remain for 
months, a sick brother sent a dis- 
patch for him, and he left. 

“Once back in London, he dregs- 
ed up like an old countryman, and 
he got so intimate with the waiter 
in a beer-shop, near Polly’s sister’s 
shop, that he soon found out she 
had never been sick. Then away 
he posted to Saint Roche, and there 
he chased butterflies and bugs, and 
called himself a natural—I believe 
that’s the name of them. He gota 
glimpse of Polly, and made sure 
she was the nurse. They were 
very shy of acquaintances, but, on 
pretense of seeing some strange 
beetle, he got in one day and saw 
the baby. He was a ventriloquist, 
too—could make strange voices and 
noises, sir; 80 he made a voice come 
out of the closet, calling: ‘ Polly 
Tinkham, where is the baby you 
stole?’ The woman screamed and 
fell down in a, fit. 

“ When she recdvered, her terror 
was so great at this supernatural 
voice, that she gave up the child 
and fled, before Dr. Lippet returned 
from one of his excursions. She 
confessed everything—how she was 
bribed by the youngest brother. 
The beautiful boy you saw playing 
on the lawn was the identical baby. 
He was restored to his rights, and 
my lady became fresh and bloom- 
ing as a rose. Curious, wasn’t it, 
sir?) If I hadn’t crossed in that 
boat, you would never have seen 
the heir of Leninstre Hall.’ 
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THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


WHEN taking an infant out, and 
you require to shade its face from 
the sun or wind, be careful that 
the handkerchief, or whatever you 
use, does not touch the face. Few 
people are aware what a sliglit 
thing will suffocate a child if its 
hands be fastened so that it can not 
use thein. A very fine child lost 


man with red hair; and he put on j its life in this way not very long 


a gray wig and spectacles, and went 
down to Yalton for hishealth. Ie 
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handkerchief still closer, and as it 
could notcry, there was nothing to 
arouse its mother, till on her ar- 
rival at home she found it dead. 

One of the common ailments of 
children is “worms.” If you no- 
tice a child grinding its teeth, rub- 
bing its nose, and otherwise com- 
plaining of itching, and the appe- 
tite uncertain, you may conclude it 
is so, and the child will not thrive 
till they are got ridof. They some- 
times cause serious illness, what is 
known as “worm fever.’ You 
may prevent this by a little timely 
attention, without giving them the 
common worm lozenges, and such 
like remedies, which nearly all con- 
tain calomel. For a child about 
four years old, first give a dose of 
senna tea in this way: Put into a 
cup as much weak common tea as 
is sufficient, and thirty senna 
leaves ; pour boiling water on them, 
and in ten minutes strain off, and 
add milk and sugar. Or, give a 
small dose of rhubarb and niagne- 
sia, followed by a little camomile 
or saffron tea. 

It sometimes happens when peo- 
ple, but particularly children, are 
il] of some serious disease, when it 
is at the crisis, or what is called 
“at the turn,” they take some odd 
fancy in the way of food. They will 
ask for some article out of the com- 
mon way, perhaps something which 
you are not aware they have ever 
tasted. Inthese cases I have al- 
ways found it better to let a child 
have it, even at some trouble and 
expense. I look upon it asa crav- 
ing of nature, for they not only en- 
joy it, but live upon it for days; 
then when it has done the partic- 
ular work for which it was intend- 
ed, the child takes a dislike to it, 
and will not touch it again. There 
are two cautions to be observed 
here—first, this must not be con- 
founded with the fanciful appetite 
of a disordered stomach, where a 
dozen different things are asked 
for in the day, and not one of 
them eaten; and second, it is 
well to mention it to the doctor, 
who is watching over the child, so 
that he may suit his treatment to 
the particular article taken, if he 
approves of it. One of the cravings 
of an invalid is for water. I have 
great faith in water. 

There is nothing which the most 
skillful nurse can make which is 
relished so much as pure, cold, 
fresh water; and unless there be 
some special reason against it, 
there should be no limit. It should 
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thrown over its face, and the wind .in a large quantity, and left there 
took the same lodgings where my | blew it against the mouth and 
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till it becomes warm and flat, but 
renewed constantly 
Remember that one great differ- 


ence between a prown-up person 
and a child is this—an adult has a 
natural dread of death, and will 
therefore submit to any treatment, 
however painful, if likely to pre- 
serve life; whereas a child lias no 
fear of death, but has a dread of 
present pain. When children are 
not too weak to bear it, we should 
do all we can to amuse them—a 
few toys, yictures, a pair of scissors 
and some paper to cut up, a doll, a 
slate and pencil ; or, if there be a pet 
bird or any small animal, let it 
come into the room occasionally — 
anything which will occupy the 
mind, cheer the spirits, and give 
the little one the best possible 
chance of recovery. 
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My House Near Central 
Park. 


BY GEORGE MANEON, 


FEW years ago it was 
Ni, my fortune to make o 
Neg few hundred dollars in 
NS) oil speculations, which I 
invested in the purchase of a house 
near Central Park. This house is 
not many blocks, I will say, from 
the old Jauncey Lane, of which 
most of my readers jiave probably 
heard, and through which all the 
live-long day in summer time, and. 
indeed, away into the fall months, 
the ‘fast’ gentlemen of our city 
drive their buggies in the most 
rapid and reckless manner. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
It so happens that I am not able to 
live in this house, though it is a 
very inviting one—a small cottage 
with about twelve rooms, a fine 
green lawn in front—a delightful 
place to smoke one’s cigar or read 
a bookin summertime. And then, 
too, this house sits upon a hill, and 
looks much more important than it 
really is, which, of course, is very 
gratifying to its owner. But for 
all that—for all the natural beauty 
of the house and the surroundings, 
as I said, I am not able to live 
there, owing to the peculiar nature 
of my business, which requires me 
to be in the city proper. So every 
year, just about this time, I adver 
tise my house in the Lerald to let. 
I do not know whether the read- 
er has ever had any expericnce in 
the way of letting houses. If he, 
she, or it has not, they will proba- 
bly be edified by the following ac- 
count which I propose to give 
them, and which, I think, will put 
them fully “up” to see the way in 
which it is done. 
In the first place, I put the fol- 
lowing advertisement in the paper : 
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“To LEt.—A small house near 
Central Park. No modern im. 
provements. Rent $600. Call on 
James Pigsley, corner of 9th Street 
and 9th Avenue.” ; 

Very few persons who are not in 
the habit of renting houses to 
others, or for themselves, have the 
faintest idea of what a demand 
there is for small houses, suitable 
for a family of three or four, and 
with what frantic zeal such persons 
look over the advertisements in 
the morning newspapers, in the 
vain hope of finding what they 
want; and if, by any manner of 
means, they happen to catch upon 
something which they think will 
suit them, of how eagerly they rush 
off to the place where inquiry is 
to be made. 

It was my misfortune, not being 
avery old hand in the real estate 
business, not to know anything 
about this fact, but I have found it 
out since, thoroughly and to my 
satisfaction. 

I am generally at my house the 
day after it is advertised, for the 
purpose of secing visitors, showing 
them the apartments, and answer- 
ing any inquiries they may wish 
tomake. On this occasion, being 
the first time the house had been 
advertised, I was at my post of 
duty early in the morning—about 
eight o’clock. I whiled away an 
hour or 80 reading the Herald, and 
flattering myself how interesting 
my name looked in the paper under 
my advertisement, and how thor- 
oughly comfortable and happy a 
man ought to feel who was a land- 
lord, Pretty soon the great army of 
house-hunters—for such it proved 
—began to come. 

The first batch of individuals 
was to the number of three: anold 
gentleman with specs, an old lady 
without specs but with an ear- 
trumpet, and a little boy six years 
old, with a running at the nose. 
After the usual hand-shaking ex- 
ercise had been gone through with, 
the following conversation ensucd : 

The man said—“ This is the 
house to let?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Any gas?’ 

** No, sir.” 

“ Water in the horse?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Bath-tubs? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Range and hot water?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“ Wash-tubs for water ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No modern improvements ?”’ 

“No, sir. The advertisement 
says there are none.” 

“Beg your pardon, but it does 
not.”’ 
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“ Beg your pardon, but it does.” 

Man hadn't paper with him to 
see, and thought I hadn’t ono eith- 
er, and so was determined to “stick 
it out;” but I showed him my 
copy of the Herald, and he ac 
knowledged, with apologies, etc., 
that he was wrong. He remarked 
that the house did not suit him, 
that he wanted one with “ modern 
improvements.” And so he with 
his specs (which must havo helped 
him much in his reading of the 
Herald), and the old lady with her 
ear-trumpet, who was in a state of 
intense anger consequent upon not 
having heard a word that had been 
said, and the little boy with the 
sniffles, walked out. 

Now there was a man, mind you, 
who had come five miles or more 
to see a house which would not 
suit him, because he wanted one 
with modern improvements; and 
yet he read the advertisement of 
my house, and came up to see it, 
when it was distinctly stated that 
it had no modern improvements. 
That is only a sample of the trials 
of us poor landlords. 

I hadn’t fairly settled down to 
read the “ personals” (my favorite 
column), when another party ar- 
rived. This party was a party of 
one—a female. She came alone, 
unprotected. She was a sharp-fea- 
tured; angular, thin-looking person- 
age, talked very fast, and kept a 
single eyc on a smal! black reticule 
she carried in her hand,’and which, 
I am confident, held her lunch. 
The following conversation took 
place between us: 

“This is the house that is to 
let?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Tt is rather small.” 

“ Well, Madam, you see it for 
yourself. It is not very large.” 

“Tt has no croton?” 

66 No.”’ 

6c No gas?” 

“No.” 

“ No range?” 

ai No.”’ 

“No bath?” 

“No.” 

“ No washing-tubs ? ” 

Cf 9 No.” 

“Tt has no modern improve- 
ments, then ?” 

“ No.” 

“You owned it long?” 

“Not very long.” 

“1 wanted a house with modern 
improvements; but then, if you 
say so, I will go through your 
house and see it. It will do no 
harm.” 

I told her that though I was of 
the opinion it would not do any 
harm, it would at all events do no 
good ; and, after ruminating for a 
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time, and tossing the black reticule 
for a season, she finally came to 
the same conclusion, and; saying 
the house would not suit, took her 
leave. 

I kept count on that unhappy 
day of how many people came to 
my house who supposed it had 
modern improvements, when the 
advertisement distinctly stated it 
had not; and how many do you 
think there were? Just forty-eight 
—I might say “and a half,” for 
there was a little man, stunted in 
his height, who was hardly up to 
the average growth—half a man 
in size, and I think in ideas too, 
from the way he talked, And then 
the length of time these people 
would stay was perfectly excruciat- 
ing. Even when they found the 
house was not what they wanted, 
they would hang on as if my soci- 
ety was the most agreeable in the 
world. I do not believe it was, for 
I was very cross indeed, consequent 
upon the amount of trouble and 
bother I had been subjected to. 

And then how they would go off 
of the subject! For fifteen mortal 
minutes did an old lady tell me of 
how and where she became afflicted 
with the rheumatism, and dilate as 
to the efficacy of a certain popular 
medicine for the cure of that dis- 
ease—I think India-rubber pills, 
though I may be mistaken. A 
gentleman with green spectacles 
urged on me the importance of a 
new invention to catch flies, which 
he was just about to introduce to 
a long-suffering world. A young 
lady poured into my ear, at the 
second landing, a tale of woe, in 
the shape of detailing the circum- 
stances attending the death of her 
pet kitten. A very jolly gentle- 
man indeed, who compensated 
somewhat for the time he detained 
me, enlarged upon the subject of 
cookery (in the kitchen), and paid 
a glowing tribute to the health- 
giving properties of “good old 
English roast beef,” the which, at 
any other time, I would have heart- 
ily appreciated. Two maiden ladies 
got into an animated discussion 
between themselves on the subject 
of whether it was advisable to keep 
a flower-garden, or use the space 
that would thus be occupied to the 
growing of vegetables—all of 
which I listened to with as much 
politeness as possible, though I was 
sorely tried. 

And then, as if that was not 
enough, how they complained 
about my house! This, too, after 
they had said it would not suit 
them, and there was no use of fur- 
ther delay on either side. It was 


small ; it was too high up; it was 
too low down; it hadn’t ground 


enough ; it had too much; the walk 
from the cars was too far (just one 
block !); the sight of the goats 
frightened them ; the geese were 
unpleasant @mpanions ; the kitch- 
en was not large enough ; the din- 
ing-room was only one in name; 
the ceilings were low ; the French 
roof looked ugly. There were, in 
fact, no end to the complaints—all 
of them, as I believe, perfectly 
senseless too. 

But even that was not all. They 
still persisted in thinking there 
were “modern improvements,” as 
if they suspected I had them con- 
cealed about my person, or )id 
away in the cellar. All this in the 
face of the plain direction in the 
advertisement that there were no 
modern improvements, 

On the whole, I think I was never 
more wearied with anything in my 
life. I began to wish I had never 
owned the house, and had vague 
notions of selling out. I wished 
the house to the—Hong Kong, 
though, for all I know, they may 
have the same trouble there. 

I finally succeeded in getting a 
tenant, a mild gentleman, with the 
mildest of wives and the mildest of 
children, who never speak above a 
whisper, as if afraid of their own 
voices, and who were never known 
to laugh in the whole course of 
their lives. 

I have since thought to myself, 
if ever again I should have occa- 
sion to advertise my house te let, I 
should put in some such advertise. — 
ment as this: 

“A HOUSE NEAR CENTRAL PARK 
To LEet.—It is one block from the 
cars—a very long walk for those 
who do not walk at all from one 
year’s end to the other. It has no 
modern improvements. It has no 
gas, no water, no bath, no wash- 
tubs, no range, no speaking-tube ; 
but it has bells. All persons who 
suppose it has modern improve- 
ments, after reading that, are mis- 
taken. If individuals come up, no 
modern improvements will be seen, 
the reason being, it is distinctly 
stated, there are no modern im- 
provements whatever, except bells. 
The house is small (twelve rooms), 
and suitable only for a small fami- 
ly. Call on James Pigsley, corner 
of 9th Street and 9th Avenue.” 

If that isn't plain enough, I'm 
sure I don’t know what is. 


——— 


To Make Home. Harpy.—To make 
home truly happy there should be no con- 
cealments; that isthe canker-worm. Let 
& woman tell her troubles and follies 
freely to her husband, and he will assist 
her out of them. He is her other self, 
not her judge and master. Ifaman con- 
fide in his wife, her penctration and quick 
wit will often sec that which escapec wim. 
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ALETHEA'S RING, 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE. 
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F ever there was a girl 

whom fortune and friends 
>, had conspired to spoil, and 
“ succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation, that girl was Alcthea 
Don, who had money, friends, po- 
sition, the most incurable vanity, 
and the least generosity of heart 
of any one I ever knew, at the time 
when all the tendencies of her life 
were to make her grateful and kind 
to everybody ; though I have often 
noticed that, when people have 
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‘Yeacued the shining plateaus of 


success, they like to prevent any- 


' body else from getting there. 


Afethea was an only danchter— 
rich, handsome, and engaged toa 


“mnan who stood pre-eminent among 


his fellows for mental and moral 
as well as physical graces—a man 
who considered himself fortunate 
in securing the attention of a prat- 
tling child, who would stop on his 
way to caress a dog that followed 
him, and who in loving Alethea 
Don saw only }.is own virtues re- 
flected in her lovely self. 

They were engaged to be mar- 
ried, and the wedding trousseau 
was nearly completed. Alethea had 
preferred, instead of giving carte 
Uanche to a fashionable furnishing 
house, to have her wardrobe manu- 
factured under her own inspection, 
and to this effect engaged a modiste, 
with a small army of deputies, to 
work at her own home. 

They had completed the delicate 
and clegant suits for underwear, 
and those of the magnificent dresses 
which were made at home, with all 
the thousand and one minute ar- 
ticles which go toward making up 
an elegant toilet, and had departed 
as the duy drew near, leaving only 
one girl to finish off, and she was 
to remain until after the wedding. 
and see that no stitch was Iecft un- 
done. 

This girl—Mary Weston—lived 
with her mother, in a poor, dilapi- 
dated part of the town, to which 
they had recently moved, the money 
which Mary earned being all they 
had to live upon, and they were not 
starving decently on that. But 
Mary had noone totell her trouble 
to—those who might have helped 
her did not care how she lived, 
while those who would assist her 
would have blighted her life for- 
ever. 

Alethea Don did not care to no- 
tice how pale and thin the girl was, 
what a sorrowful stoop there was 
to her slender frame, and how wist- 
fui-‘rightened a louk there was ip 


her great, hollow eyes. She wasen- 
tirely too much engrossed with the 
pleasure and competence of her own 
life, to soften down the rugged path 
for others. 

There was something mysterious 
about Mary Weston at this time, 
as if she were onthe border of com- 
mitting acrime; she blushed and 
hesitated when spoken to, seemed 
toshun observation, and often cried 
when nobody was observing her. 
She knew her mother and herself to 
be in deadly peril. The fact is, her 
mother was ill of a strange and 
perplexing disease, which really 
threatened her life, and the poor 
girl lived inastatsof mental misery 
and excitement, knowing well that 
she ought to bo at home with her 
sick mother, but that if she was 
they mustentirely starve. It wasa 
terrible situation, and there was no 
one in all that great city who 
stretched out ahand tosave. Mary 
had thought several times of ap- 
pealing to Miss Don, or her lady 
mother, but somehow they seemed 
to have so little natural sympathy, 
and to beso little interested in any- 
thing outside of their own affairs, 
that she had not dared to broach 
the subject, fearful that if she of. 
fended them she might lose her 
weekly stipend, and on that depend- 
ed now her own and her mother’s 
living. 

One evening about this time Ale- 
thea was dressing for a party, and 
Mary sewing as usual in the room. 
The young lady had almost com- 
pleted her toilet, when she missed 
a valuable diamond ring. 

“Help me look for it,” she said 
to Mary. “‘ It must have got tangled 
in those laces.” But the closest 
search failed to discover the ring, 
and Mr. Rutherford, her fiancée, 
was waiting for her; so she reluct- 
antly gave over the search, saying, 
however, with empressement, “I 
shall expect to find it on my return ; 
I left it on my toilet-tavle when | 
went out of the room, and it could 
not have gone without hands.” 

Poor Mary! she knew she had 
never left her work, but, ifthe ring 
was not found, would it not be laid 
at her door, and might they not— 
oh! dreadful thought—send her to 
prison? Theroom grew dim before 
her, and for a moment—a blessed 
moment—she thought death had 
come. But the wretched do not 
die; they live and suffer. Mary 
looked for the ring, exposed to the 
sharp inuendos of the French wait- 
ing-maid, and then, unsuccessful in 
her search, donned her poor shawl 
and hat, and went wearily home, 
stopping at a baker’s on the way 
for some biscuits she thought her 
mother might eat, 


A nice-looking gentleman was 
purchasing some rich cakes; she 
had seen him often pass through 
the halls of the Don home, where 
he was a regular visitor; he fol- 
lowed her out. “It is cold and 
dark,” he said in an insinuating 
voice. 

“Yes, but it might be colderand 
darker,” answered the girl, and fled 
away intothedark night. She had 
been tempted too often not to know 
how to resist it. 

At home, she found their poor, 
miscrable room in disorder, and her 
mother unconscious. That night 
the disease developed itself, and nut 
a neighbor would come near their 
threshold. 

Mary could not leave her mother 
the next day; she sat as in astupor, 
and listened to her moans, and put 
a drop of weak Icmonade to the 
burning, parched lips, and wonder- 
ed how it would end, and why God 
created human beings to endure 80 
much misery. 

A live missionary, with a basket 
of medicines and some good beef- 
steak, would have been worth a 
bushel of tracts at that moment, or 
the whole code of moral reason. 
Instead, a splendid carriage stopped 
in the narrow street, and a beauti- 
ful and very angry woman got 
out, and, drawing her silken robes 


about her, climbed the two pair of 


unsteady stairs, and burst furiously 
into the room where Mary sat. Two 
policemen’ followed the lady, but 
could not keep up with her ; besides, 
they were used to hunting defence- 
less women, and did not care to 
hurry. 

“ero she is,” screamed the 
angry girl; “ now where is my ring 
—my beautiful diamond ring,worth 
athousand dollars?” 

Mary looked up doggedly. “I 
haven't seen your ring; and it's a 
pity you camo here to look for it. 
My mother is very ill.” 

“Til! shamming, I suppose. Look 
here, woman, your daughter ’— 
but asshe caught the ragged curtain 
and drew it back, she gave a fearful 
scream, and rushed frantically from 
the room, down the stairs. 

“Tt’s her own fault,” said Mary 
tothe astonished policemen, “I 
told her I hadn't scen the ring, and 
if she’s a mind to come here and 
catch the small-pox, it’s not my 
blame.” 

The policemen left without dis. 
charging their duty. Their lives 
were precious—more precious than 
diamond rings. 

The next day the poor woman 
died. Well out of the world and 
its troubles, she left the legacy to 
her daughter, who received it with 
interest. 


When I see a girl walking in 
purity and strength that narrow 
bridge of four dollars a week, 
which arches the gulf of perdition, 
fam filled with an intense admira- 
tion at the heroic self-sacrifice, 
which is worthy a martyr’s crown. 

Mary Weston did this for six 
months after her mother’s death. 
She moved into a diffrent portion 
of the town, and made shop shirts 
for a living, and kept along respec- 
tably in bard work and poverty, 
when she knew how easily she 
could be “ protected,” and live like 
a lady. Only those who have 
tried it— 


** Know how eublime a thing it fs 
To euffer and be strong." 


At the end of six months a lady 
called to see her—a pale, gentle 
woman, with the marksof suffering 
in her face, and a singular aureole 
of peace and purity about her. 
Mary did not know her, and waited 
for her errand. 

“T have been three months find- 
ing you,” she said. “I see yon 
do not know me—no wonder ; my 
beauty is all gone,and these scars” — 

But Mary knew her. “Oh dear, 
Miss Don, I am s0 sorry, but indeed 
I never saw your ring—never.” 

‘Tam sure of that. I found it 
long after in the pocket of the dress 
[ wore that evening ; it had clung 
to my fan or handkerchief, and so 
been dropped in, or brushed off 
while I leaned over the table.” 

“Thank God,” said Mary devout- 
ly; “ and—and"’—she was almost 
afraid to ask, “ Mr. Rutherford?” 

“We have been married some 
months. I had a fearful sickness ; 
[shall carry the marks to my grave, 
but I learned to look upon life with 
human eyes, to feel joy and sorrow 
with a human heart. My experience 
has been bitter, but, like all bitter 
things, healthful and salutary. I 
have come to take you home with 
ine, ifyouwill go. There is a place 


for you in my family, and I owe it * 


to you. You can also help mo in 
doing good to those who have less 
than I.” 

Mary Weston took a weck to 
think of it—that was four years 
ago. To-day she is an inmate of 
Mr.. Rutherford’s family, and I 
doubt if there is one in the family 
could do without her. Noone asks 
what her position is—servant or 
friend. Idon't think she could de- 
fine it herself; but sheis happy and 
peaceful, after much suffering, with 
the broad slopes of life stretching 
away before her under the most 
beautiful sunlight. And the strang- 
est thing of all is she wears Ale- 
thea’s ring, and on the inside is en- 
graved meum ct tuum. 
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BY JENNIE JUNE. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND WO- 
MAN'S DUTIES. 
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fs YU you believe in “ Woman’s 


Rights?” is a question 80 
oe often asked as to require 
- a direct and straightfor 
ward answer. For myself, I al- 
ways unhesitatingly reply “yes,” 
knowing that the next question 
will be, “Then why do you not 
come out and unite yourself with 
those who are working so bravely 
for the cause?” 

4 7o this I am not so ready with 
my answer, but it comes something 
in this form: “I can not yet see 
clearly my way in that direction ; 
what I must do lics s0 directly 
under my hand, and absorbs so 
much of hy time and my strength, 
that I have little Jeft with which to 
clamor fur increased responsibili- 
ties.” 

And that is exactly the case. In- 
dividually, my duties have always 
seemed so much clearer than my 
rights, that I felt content to execute 
one, and allow the elected cham- 
pions to fight for the other. 

Yet the champions have my good 
wishes and my prayers. American 
women can never do too much for 
Susan B. Anthony, for, if woman’s 
suffrage is not gained before her 
death, it will die with her. There 
are plenty of enthusiastic soldiers 
in the field, but she is the only 
gencral. Sho can call her forces 
at will, marshal them together 
and make them do her bidding 
She possesses that great, essential, 
and rare quality in men or women, 
impersonality. She docs not care 
whether your opinions chime with 
hers, or not. She does not care 
whether you like her personally or 
not. She docs not care whether 
you quarrel with her or not, 50 
long as you work into her hands, 
and in her field. Moreover, no per- 
sonal feeling provents her from 
doing an opponent justice, or giv- 
ing them a chance. She has wo- 
men of greater talent in some di- 
rections, of more refinement, of 
larger culture, of more liberal edu- 
cation at work with her, but she 
overshadows them all by her hon- 
esty, her directness, her oneness of 
purpose, her sincleness of heart, 
her freedom from pettiness of 
spirit. 

But there are few women who 
could do what Miss Anthony has 
done, what she will yet do, to gain 
her point. She has lectured, and 
scolded, and preached, and begged 
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for twenty years, in the face of 
such obstacles as would daunt 
most men. She has been the sub- 
ject of scorn, of ridicule, of con- 
tempt, yet she is to-day the recog- 
nized leader of a host, gathered 
from the remotest parts of the 
country, and from every class in 
society, and more an object of curi- 
osity and speculation when she 
goes abroad than President Grant 
himself. 

This is success, surely, or at least 
measurably ; but I think it might 
have been attained in a still great- 
er degree, and with altogether 
more beneficial results to the world 
at large, by a different method. 

Onc of the most repulsive fea- 
tures of the woman’s rights move- 
ment, to my mind, is the persistent 
attitude of beggars and suppliants 
in which it puts women. If suf. 
frage is a natural right, men have 
no more right to hold it exclusive- 
ly, or withhold it, than they have 
to bottle up the sunshine, and I 
protest against asking them for it. 

“But,” says the querist, “how 
then will you get it?” 

I answer, “ By taking it.” 

There is nothing to prevent wo 
men from organizing, there is no- 
thing to prevent them voting—for 
each other. 

If a one-sided legislation is 
wrong, it slows itself, as ours does 
to-day, by restricted ideas, narrow 
and partial methods, and incom- 
plete results. The best women, 1 
am sure, deplore the evils of the 
system more than the absence of 
personal power, and if they had 
organized with this object, if they 
had sent their delegates to a par- 
liament or congress ([ am not par- 
ticular about words) of their own 
choosing, and these delegates jad 
said—representing the women of 
the United States: 

“ You wish to legislate for us, and 
we have allowed you to doso; but, to 
retain this power, you must repre- 
sent our interests as well as your 
own. We must belong to men 
only as men belong to us, we must 
own What we earn, we must re- 
ceive pay for our work, our daugh- 
ters must be educated as well as 
our sons, and we must have an op- 
portunity, as School Trustees and 
School Commissioners, to see that 
proper teachers are appointed to 
the work of public education, and 
proper measures adopted for the 
preservation of health, during the 
most critical period of life.” 

“You must reconstruct your pris- 
on system. You must make it the 
remedy for existing moral discase, 
instead of the means of creating a 
thousand others. You must make 
it a system of reform instead of 


punishinent. Instead of cells and 
penitentiaries, build workshops. 
Secure the persons of offenders, but 
change their habits. Let them see 
the beauty of cleanliness, and re 
cognize the fact that society has 
only the right to protect itself, not 
to exercise vengeance. Let the re- 
wards of good behavior be gentle 
and bumanizing—the society of a 
child, occasional music, or the gift 
of a flower that can be tended and 
cared for.” 

These and similar demands—an 
crpose of the rottenness of financial 
systems, of wholesale public thiev- 
ery and corruption, of neglect of 
the public morals and public wel- 
fare, and a sceming anxiety only 
to appropriate the public moncy, 
would come with great and over- 
whelming force from women en 
nutsse, representing the moral pow- 
er of the nation, and repeated, 
would compcl men to listen with 
respect, and endeavor in some way 
to mect their views. 

Such a position would have de- 
stroyed at once the arcument of 
selfishness and desire for personal 
power brought against strong- 
minded women—it would have ele- 
vated them to a moral pinnacle, 
below which the mere clamorers 
for a vote would scem only like 
the noisy crows in a corn-field—it 
would have secured a universal or- 
ganization, for no woman would 
object to one based on moral grounds 
—silenced forever the assertion that 
“women don’t want a vote,” and 
been ready for thorough and effect- 
ive action when the majority de- 
sired to present their claims to 
legal recognition. 

I confess that, in the abstract, if 
men are allowed to vote without 
qualification, I sce no reason why 
women should not. It would do 
their cause no harm, however, 
if they had been able to show, by 
their knowledge of, and wise judg- 
ment in, public affairs, some apti- 
tude which would lift them above 
the class of ignorant, irresponsible 
voters, with which our naturaliza- 
tion laws supply us. It would, on 
the contrary, have been a strong 
argument in their favor, and, aided 
by the strength of a powerful or. 
ganization, would have enabled 
them to make their demand with 
an almost certainty of success. 

But, apart from all political ideas, 
a woman's parliament could right- 
ly exert a great moral influence, 
and one tliat is very much needed. 

It will be conceded by all intelli- 
gent men that women need soine- 
thing outside of the family. As 
yet they have only found this some- 
thing in the church, and that isthe 
reason (altuough they don’t know 
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it) why they cling to it, and give 
so much of theirenergy and activi- 
ty to donation parties and sewing- 
circles—why the minister’s dress- 
ing-gown, and the cushions and 
carpets, for ‘our’ church, seem 
atfairs of such vast importance. 

If women were organized in every 
city, town and village, into social 
science clubs, under the name of 
Sorosis, or any other, for the discus- 
sion of important educational, sani- 
tary and household questions, regu- 
larly sent their delegates to a year- 
ly convocation of women, assembled 
to discuss all matters relating to 
themselves and their children, to 
recommend measures to the consid- 
eration of the law-makers, to protest 
against abuses, to offer remedics for 
existing evils, to assist in forming 
a truer and more healthful public 
opinion in matters of dress, and the 
regulations of society, it would 
provide a function for women, of 
real importance ; it would help to 
fit them for posts of honor and 
trust in schools and colleges and 
associations ; it would show who 
were fitted for such positions, and 
excrt an influence all the stronger, 
because of its absolutely pure and 
unselfish character. 

In a great crisis, like the break- 
ing out of the late war, forexample, 
had an organization existed, a con- 
vocation of women could have been 
called at a moment’s notice, sug- 
gestions inade, and measures taken, 
which would have saved an im- 
mense amount of time, and done an 
infinite amount of good. Women 
are quick to act in emergencies, and 
should be trained to do their best. 
At present there is a waste of raw 
material among women which is 
fearful, and which God certainly 
does not sanction, for we find noth- 
ing lost or thrown away in Nature. 

Spite of tac commonly received 
idea, that all women are born to be 
housekeepers, there are women who 
can not keep house—women who 
never ought to be married, who 
have a vocation distinct and apart 
from it. 

There are women also, like some 
men, who can attend to three or 
four different kinds of business, and 
do them all well. 

I have seen women splendid as 
teachers, as organizers, as control- 
lers, capable of presiding over a col- 
lege, or occupying a State executive 
chair, tied down to the details of a 
small household—cleaning knives, 
washing dishes, scrubbing door. 
steps. Of course it was well done 
—such women do nothing ill, but 
their hearts were not in it. They 
could have “ordered ” their house- 
holds, leaving the drudgery to some 
one, who could only do that, and 
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better and more satisfactory, if 
habit, custom, and training had only 
adinitted of it. 

But there is time enough to do it 
all yet. The world is still young; 
the future of American women is in 
theirown hands. What shall it be ? 
Will they be content to sit down 
qniescently as mere recipients, fol- 
lowing fashion like slaves, at sec- 
ond-hand, accepting whatever is 
given to them, without an effort to 
do or to be more than lay figures, 
to air dress, and a few phrases, and 
conventional opinions upon ? 

The acquisition of a vote may 
tuke the lifetime of the present gen. 
eration (though, honestly, I do not 
think it will); but even after it is ac- 
quired, what will it accomplish—at 
least, fora long while—but increase 
the number of voters? On the con- 
trary, an assemblage of women, re- 
presenting intelligent women all 
over the country, could influence 
public opinion at once, by their 
recommendations on important sub- 
jects. They could demand that col- 
leges and universities should be 
thrown open to girls, as well as 
boys, and the splendid libraries and 
scientific apparatus used for their 
joint benefit. They could urge free- 
dom in dress—freedom to retain a 
fashion that was good and conveni- 
ent—freedom not to adopt one that 
was extravagant or absurd. 

They could examine the whole 
aspect of the female labor and the 
servant girl question—demanad for 
women equal pay for equal work, 
and propose remedies for existing 
evils in isolated households. 

All these, and many other ques- 
tions of similar import, are already 
receiving more or Jess attention ; 
but itis from individuals alone, and 
results in nothing which will bene- 
fit or affect the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. How we can 
make the most and best of ourselves 
—how we can get the most and 
best out of life—how we can utilize 
labor, promote health, and the best 
conditions for acquiring, and retain 
it, are all important questions, 
which women are quite as much in- 
terested in as men; but they want 
to unite—they want to learn to 
work together, in order to make the 
discovery of what other women 
have arrived at, and of what can be 
accomplished by exercising rights 
and doing duties. 

—_—____-_- 0 © o—--_"—~ 

FaLsenoop.—The firet sin committed 
{nu this world was a lie, and the first Nar 
was the devil. The Greeks, who allowed 
their deities cvery weakness and cvery 
vice, held that they forfeited heaven by 
falushood, and that an oath was as Pacred 


to Jupiter, the clond-compeller, as to the 
meanest denizen of earth. 
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ELEGANT ARTS FOR LADIES. 


IN a recent paper I called at- 
tention to the succession of popu- 
lar street tunes as furnishing a curi- 
ous help to retrospective autobio- 
graphy. Asimilartrain of thought 
is suggested by observing the ever- 
changing fashions in the “elegant 
arts’ practiced by ladies who have 
plenty of time on their hands. 
Whether these “idle hands” could 
be more profitably occupied, it is 
not for me to say, but I suspect 
many of my readers will agree in 
regarding some of these arts as lit- 
tle better than pleasant but trifling 
amusements. 

About the earliest time to which 
my recollection of female house- 
hold ‘ife reaches, I used to see clev- 
er fingers engaged in constructing 
grottoes built up of sea-shells in- 
geniously cemented together, and 
flanked by shells of larger capacity, 
shaped like colossal periwinkles, 
from which the surface deposit of 
lime and marine matter had been 
burned off by the action of spirits 
of salts or aquafortis. The ladies 
were then all shell-cleaners, and 
thought nothing of burning the 
skin off their fingers, and holes 
in their dresses, while developing 
the charms of conchology by the 
aid of fiery spirits,and the destruc- 
tion of innumerable tooth-brushes. 
The pungent odor of spirits of salts 
became a household smell, and the 
efficacy of the famous liquid was 
tried upon everything down to com- 

n oyster-shel]s. 

After the shell mania had sub- 
sided, and the grottoes had got 
cashiered as dust-traps, there fol- 
lowed a succession of attempts in 
the natural history line. Birds 
of paradise spread their handsome 
tails to the dust, and for a month 
or two looked brilliant enough, 
but faded into dullness as soon as 
the fires were lighted. Then the 
ladies took to stuffing English 
birds, and exhibiting them in little 
black boxes with glass fronts; but 
that process was not considered 
genteel, and had to be relegated 
to the barbers and other professors 
of the art. Something, not much, 
was done in inflated fish-skins, 
something in gigantic beetles, 
something in varnished lizards 
glued to a mossy stone; but none 
of these attempts were destined to 
achitve immortality, and so that 
tentative era passed away. 

It was followed ere long, though 
but for a brief period, by what we 
may term the straw dynasty, dur- 
ing which wonderful things were 
done with a material which cost 
next to nothing: birds, beasts, foli 
age, and landscapes were imitated 
in a kind of mosaic work of colored 


straws, and dried bents and weeds 
cut into minute portions. Concur- 
rently with the straw-painting, as 
it was called, came the practice of 
painting with sands of all tints 
from Allom Bay. A donkey and 
panniers painted with sand on a 
piece of stiff cardboard, and mount. 
ed on a little black stand, was ac- 
counted a master-piece: if the don- 
key could not be achieved, it was 
at least possible to produce a cot- 
tage, or to fill a bottle with tho 
colored sands in well-defined strata. 

When the sands ran out, which 
was about the year of Waterloo, 
there dawned in the households of 
Britain the important era of hand- 
screens. Shaped like an open fan, 
but having a long central handle 
of rich pattern, they presented up- 
on their virgin milk-white surfaces 
an inviting space for the display of 
female accomplishments. They 
came rapidly and universally into 
vogue. Every lady who could 
draw, drew her best upon the 
creamy sheet ; she who could paint 
painted—while she who could do 
neither attempted both, or, want- 
ing confidence for that, mounted 
the screens with colored prints or 
drawings by other hands—or be. 
decked them with ornaments of 
gold or silver—or inscribed them 
with choice specimens of sentiment- 
al verse. Screens were now the 
rago, and every young lady tried 
her hand at producing them; they 
reclined over every chimney-piece, 
and the materials for their manu- 
facture crowded the shops of the 
fancy-stationers, whero they might 
be bought in every stage of pro- 
gress, and at all possible prices, 
from five shillings a pair up to as 
many guineas. Many of them 
were very pretty things and clever- 
ly done, though there was a con- 
ventional air about most of them, 
owing to their want of originality 
and the continual reproduction of 
some favorite exemplar. They 
lasted long, and though they have 
now long ceased to be produced, a 
faded specimen is apt to turn up 
now and then at the overhaulings 
of old household stores. 

Analogous to the hand-screens 
were the card-racks, letter cases, 
etc., manufactured about the same 
time, and intended to keep them 
company. These little trifles were 
neatly trimmed with narrow rib- 
bons of delicate hues forming the 
framework of small flower-paint- 
ings, of which a single primrose, a 
group of violets, or a couple of 
snowdrops, formed the subjects. 
Contemporancously with this 
branch of industry existed that of 
India painting. It consists for the 
most part of a series of dusty, smut- 
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ty operations with powdered black 
lead upon white cardboard. The 
“handling” is precisely that of 
the housemaid who bliack-Icads ao 
stove, the difference being that 
the lady-artist works on a smaller 
scale. The pictures were produced 
by means of dry hog’s hair brushies, 
and they were all of a pretentious 
and sensational character, agrcving 
well with tho broken-hearted sen- 
timentalism of the Byron school, 
then much in vogue. A dense 
thunder-cloud, black as night, was 
indispensable in every picture, and 
always formed the background. 

Sometimes the subject would be 
a white dove, perched on a wither- 
ed branch; in that case the dove 
would be cut out with scissors from 
a print, and held firm to the 
cardboard while the thunder-cloud 
was scrubbed in around it. The 
effect was thought grand and 
striking, though it would happen 
sometimes that, owing to the care- 
lessness in cutting out, the dove 
would be mistaken for a goose, and 
the sentiment of the thing suffer 
damage. Amore popular subject 
was a stone cross standing out 
white against the thunderous sky, 
with an awful earthquaky chasm 
in the foreground—an effect which 
seldom failed, because the most 
careless person could cut out a cross, 
in which the cuts are all straight 
lines; and the rest was merely 
scrubbing. It is astonishing how 
rapidly pictures were produced 
on this plan, and it is impossible at 
this distance of time to recall the 
mania which prevailed for pro- 
ducing them. The paper-makcrs 
could not manufacture cardboards 
fast enough to mect the demand 
for them ; one miller, who applied 
the entire resources of his mill to 
meet the case, only succeeded by in- 
venting a plan for casting solid 
cardboards at once, and dispensing 
with the necessity of pasting tho 
sheets together. 

The next novelty that excited 
general attention was known at the 
time as “ rock-work,” specimens of 
which began to crowd the mantel- 
pieces and flower-stands, to the no 
small wonder of the uninitiated. 
The products was of various kinds 
—inkstands, watchstands, splint- 
boxes, flower-pots,  fruit-baskets, 
etc., etc., but whatever they were, 
they were all imbedded in jageed 
rocks of crystalline clearness. They 
were made by immersing a wire 
framework of the object desired in 
solution of alum, and chemically 
precipitating the alum, which ad- 
hered in rock-shaped crystals to the 
wire. It was ensy to color the 
rocks to any hue, and thus give 
them a natural appearance ; but it 
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was not easy to wash them when 
they became grimy with dust, as 
$ water melted them away. Sothey 
» ad to varnish, and give place to 
substitutions of pasteboard and tin- 
sel hardly more permanent. Next 
arose the wonderful art of japan- 
3 ning, by meansof which almost any 
article that could be named acquir- 
eda jacket of black jet, alive with 
S grotesque figures in white relief. 
3 Foratime the ladies were busily 
engaged in japanning their work- 
boxes and desks, cabinets, and 
what not; and they made them- 
selves rare figures through dab- 
3 bling and daubing with the lamp- 
& black, the varnishes, and the plas- 
ter-of-paris. Only a few enthusi- 
«> asts persevered in this arduous 

craft, which ere long gave place to 
3 a questionable species of work in 
leather, by which carvings in wood 
were supposed to be imitated to 
¢> perfection. Then came a mania 
} for fossil remains, and a rummag- 
3 ing inall quarters for bits of ore, of 
h quartz, or petrifactions. The fos- 

sils were followed by wax-flower 
: making, which led naturally 
3 enough to the maceration of flow- 
? ers and plants, and the bleaching 
and stiffening of their exquisite an- 
atomies. We might mention var- 
fous other arts to which the ladies 
> have characteristically . devoted 
3 their time and talents, but wo are 
warned by considerations of space 
to be brief, as we have the subject 
» of needlework yet to come. We 
3 must therefore only allude to the 
8 science of Potichomanie, which 
came to England with a prodigious 


3 

3 flourish of trumpets about fifteen 
x years ago, and after making aston- 
xs ishing demonstrations in London, 


and especially at the West End, for 
, & month or two, subsided rapidly 
and rather unexpectedly, and was 
heard of no more. It consisted in 
4; transforming glass vessels of ap- 
2; propriate shape into solid vases of 
‘¢  sceming marble oralabaster. The 
& thing was as easy as fibbing, as 
3 the shopkeepers had removed all the 
43 difficulty. You bought your glass 
4, vessel ; youcut patterns from a piece 
of chintz; you stuck the patterns 
y  oWwith a transparent medium on the 
3 inside of the vessel by means of 
3} implements provided for the pur- 
pose; and lastly, you filled up the 
& vessel with plaster reduced to an 
s§ impalpable powder—and the thing 
was done. Whether it was worth 
: doing was the question, which 
@ seems to have been speedily decid- 
f  edin the negative, for of Poticho- 
¢. manie we now rarely hear. 

All these arts had a chief refer. 
ence to mantel-shelf or house dec- 
oration. Let us turn n w briefly 
: to fancy needlework, w. 2re the 
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same principle of successive fash- 
ions prevailed. My remembrance 
does not go back to the embroidery 
frames of our great-grandmothers, 
though we can recall some of the 
results of their life-long labors inthe 
shape of moth-eaten tapestries and 
hangings, and faded coverings of 
chairs and oitomans. Nor do we 
forget that gorgeous species of em- 
broidery which consisted of raised 
images in silk threads of all colors 
upon a satin ground, many fine 
specimens of which are still pre- 
served by elderly dames. But our 
first experiences of ornamental nee- 
dlework are connected with the 
household manufacture of lace- 
vails, tuckers, and collars, which 
were in vogue during the first and 
second decades of the present cen- 
tury. It was our lot to draw in- 
numerable patterns for this very 
various work, and we got over the 
business by tracing them with a 
pencil against the window-pane, 
and afterward inking them over. 
These productions continued in 
fashion for years—the large lace- 
vails especially, which hung down 
to the waist, and which were often 
the work of many months, holding 
their ground the longest. 

The next thing that came up 
could hardly be called a novelty, 
though it was a novel application 
ofa very ancient art: this was a 
meghod of netting, with big balls 
of cotton yarn and long ivory pins, 
having bobs at one end—the result 
being no end of window-curtains 
and hangings of a rather flimsy, 
not to say fluffy, texture. 

The netting had hardly asserted 
itself, when there burst out sud- 
denly that colored-glass and steel- 
bead epidemic, which rapidly 
spread its contagion throughout 
the land, and the ravages of 
which must be fresh in the 
recollection of “ladies of a certain 
age.’ Beads rose with the manu- 
facturers to abnormal prices, and 
they were sold retail by milliona and 
thousands of millions, at fabulous 
profits. Still, there were never 
enough of them in the market, and 
in numberless cases the dear ladies 
Were vexing and grieving for the 
want of them, or sallying forth in 
all weathers to hunt them up, 
at prices however extravagant. 
Their first use was in the produc- 
tion of bracelets, for which innu- 
merable patterns were sold in the 
shops. The bracelet could be work- 
ed in two modes—either by sewing 
the beads on a canvas ground, a 
simple process enough, or by elab- 
orately netting them together in a 
small frame by means of mohair 
and hair-necdles, an exploit of far 
more labor and difficulty, but re- 
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sulting in a product of greater val- 
ue, inasmuch as it exhibited the 
pattern on both sides, From brace- 
lets the bead-work extended to 


bags and purses, and reticules of 


large size. The fever did not 
abate very soon, but became after 
a time a more manageable discase. 

Meanwhile the Berlin-wool 
school of art had been struggling 


into existence, and by the force of 


its superior claims succeeded in 
shelving the beads. The Berlin- 
ers had one paramount advantage 
—they could work, not only for 
themselves, but for the gentlemen 
also, to whom they presented ele- 
gant caps with gold tassels, and 
still moro elegant slippers grateful 
to gentlemen’s toes. Add to this 
that they could work magnificent 
pictures to figure on the walls, and 
we have perhaps sufficient reason 
why this branch of lacices’ industry 
still maintains its ground. Somc- 
what analogous to it is the perfor. 
ated card-work, countless examples 
of which are in circulation in the 
form of book-markers, etc., serving 
as expressions of regard between 


friends, 
We come now to the grand in- 


vasion of crochet, which, about 
twenty years ago, inundated the 
land. It is, we believe, a fact that 
no precedented industry ever took 
such hold upon the ladies, or, in 
modern times at least, held such 
permanent sway. Everybody’s 
wife, everybody’s daughter, and, 
worse still, everybody's serving- 
maid took to doing crochet. The 
result ere long was like a general 
fall of snow in-doors; every avail- 
able surface in the house became 
clad in some crochet garment; we 
leaned our heads on crocheted an- 
timacassars—slept under crocheted 
coverlets beneath crocheted canop- 
ies—made our toilets on crocheted 
dressing-tables ; cut our bread over 
a crocheted bread-cloth, our cheese 
over a crocheted cheese-cloth—and 
whichever way one turned one’s 
head a crocheted something or oth- 
er met the view. Lest the ladies 
should not make enough of this 
wonderful process, the press took 
up the business, and in course of 
time there came out a series of cro- 
chet literature, intended for the in- 
struction of aspirants, and abound- 
ing in illustrations of a striking 
character. 

Since the advent of crochet there 
have been various small novelties 
in a somewhat similar stylo of art, 
which, but for the general liking 
for crochet itself, would never have 
existed at all. We forget what 
the ladies called these new meth- 
ods, although every now and then 
we arg ealled upon to admire some 


hag 


a We, 


new wonder in white or culored 
work, and of course admire them 
accordingly. 
——+-oo—___. 
ALONE BESIDE THE SEA. 


BY ANNIE 8, 


STAND alone beside the sea, 
And watch the darkening cloud 
arise; 
The cold winds chilly sweep by me, 
Alone, alone a sea-bird cries. 


H, waft me to my fatherland, 
Ye winds that blow beside the sea, 
And let me feel my mother’s hand 
Pressed on my brow to comfort 


H, how you mock me, foaming eca! 
How heedless of my lone heart's 
cry. 
The sca-birds seem to launch with 
glee, 
The lightnings play along the sky. 


ET I am lone, 60 gadly lone, 
While wind and wave go rushing 
by; 


Oh, to my loved, my distant heme, 
. Long on wind or wave to fly. 


STRANGER in a strange, strange 
land, 
TI atand beside the sea alone, 
And toward the waves do stretch 
my hand, 
And beckon them to take me 
home. 


an the crowd I move alone, 

No cye lights up with love for me: 
The sca of faces sweeps along— 

I meet no glance of sympathy, 


EAVE me not to mourn, O Death! 
Come nearer, nearer unto mo; 
Fly swift and waft away my breath, 
And let me sleep beside the sca. 


THE DRESS OF ENGLISH WOMEN, 


IT is no new thing to heor it said 
abroad that English women have 
bad taste in dress. It would, of 
course, be easy to meet the asser- 
tion with a round contradiction ; 
but observant travelers usually 
admit that, though the charge may 
be exaggerated, it is not always 
or entirely without foundation. 
French women profess to regard the 
average dress of their English sis- 
ters as keing a few degrees remov- 
ed from barbarism. Americans are 
fond of declaring that in no other 
country in the world are there so 
many ill-dressed women to be seen 
asin this. Some part of these cri- 
ticisms may fairly be set down to 
affectation or to national prejudices, 
and it may also be said that French 
and American women arc over- 
dressed, and that English women 
have no ambition to outshine them. 
Making large allowances for these 
considerations, there is still some- 
thing left unexplained. As a-mat- 
ter of fact, the great majority of 
French or Amcrican women do not 
over-dress, for they are unable to 
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afford extravagance. A “ Sarato- 
ga belle,” or the American girl fre- 
quently met with ata Continental 
table d’héte, may be a dreadful 
warning to all properly brought up 
young ladies; but neither can be 
taken a3 o fair specimen of her 
countrywomen, many of whom 
dress very cheaply, and yet always 
look spruce and becoming. The 
poorest native-born American wo- 
man has a trimness in her dress 
which saves her from the castaway 
look so common among our own 
poor. In France or America the 
class corresponding to our middle 
class are far more tastefuliy dressed, 
as a rule, than English women. 
There are doubtless ladies among 
us, and not a few in number, who 
dress with incomparable elegance 
and judgment. But the best test 
of the question is this: stand in 
any great thoroughfare of Paris, 
New York, and London, and see 
what kind of dress every woman 
who happens to pass by is wear- 
ing. Take the Strand or Re- 
gent street, the Boulevards, and 
Broadway, and notice the charac- 
teristic style of dress in each city. 
It will be found that an immense 
proportion of women in Paris and 
New York look tidy and neat, while 
of our own countrywomen the 
larger number seem deficient either 


OF THE SEXES; Disclosing the Laws of 
Conjugal Selection, and ehowing who may 
and who may pot marry. 


the Phrenological Journal. 12mo, pp. 238, 
cloth. Price$1.50. New York: SAMUEL 


ous other sciences, the whole finely illue- 
trated with the necesxary diagrams, etc. 


We advize poor boy students to eave their 


stamps to subscribe for it; it will be 
worth a library to them. 


WEDLOCK: OR, THE RIGHT RELATIONS 


By 8. R. 
WELLS, author of ** New Phyelognomy,” 
“ How to Read Character,” and Editor of 


R. We.ts, Publisher. 
bookecllers. 


For sale by all 


“TH HoLLaNnps "—A serial etory, by 


Mise Virginia F. Towngend, has just been 
published in book form by Loring of Bos- 


ton. The hero and heroine are just like 


all other heroes and hervincs—perfect, but 
hardly succeed in awaking as much sym- 
pathy in thefr goodness as we feel with 
the faults of less immaculate mortals. 
The truth is, °° Duke” puts altogether too 
high a value upon himself, and does noth- 
ing except look * grim’ and abase peo- 
ple generally, to justify the value the au- 


thor seta upon him. Heseems tous to be 


a sort of person who would make a most 
disagreeable husband, and we fecl more 
like conzratulating Margaret Wheatley 
than the model Jessamine. 


“Tae AMERICAN WOMAN'S Hows.’’— 


This work, by two of the most cultivated 


women in the United States, is exceed- 


ingly well-timed. Itappears at a moment 


when the home, that eacred right of every 
woman, geems to be losing its aignifi- 


cance in their eyee—when grand theories 
and vague generalizations, which sound 


beautifully but mean nothing, are usurp- 
ing the place of those high principles and 
cherished emotions, which have been the 


etc., of the mort perfect implements for 
croquet, and has had sets manufactured 
accordingly. The new Croqueterie bears 
the name of ‘‘ ONWAED,"’ in compliment 
to Capt. Reid. 


BD anoni of QYrhought. 


A Promiss.—A promise should be giv- 
en with caution, and kept with care. A 
promise should be made with the heart, 
and remembered by the head. A promise 
is the offepring of the intention, and 
should be nurtared by recollection. A 


promise and its performarce should, like | 


a true balance, always present a mutual 
adjuetment. A promise delayed is jus- 
tice deferred. A promise neglected is an 
untruth told. A promise attended to is a 
debt settled. 


Finst ano Latsen Lovs.—How is it 
that the pocts have eaid eo many fine 
things about our first love—so few about 
our later love? Are their first poems 
their beet? orare not those the best which 
come from their fuller thought, their 
larger experience, their deeper-rooted af- 
fections? The boy's flute-like voice has 
its own spring charm; but the man 
should yicld a richer, deeper music.— 
** Adam Bede.” 


Lapr Brnon.—Miss Martineau says of 
the unhappy Lady Byron, wife of the 
poet—"* Her life began with sunshine, and 
it was shaken by a fearful storm, which 
clouded the rest of her life; but she, sit- 
ting in the ehade, sent 4 multitude into 
the eunehine, and patiently wore away 
the last two-thirds of her life in making 
others happicr than she could be herself."’ 


“Oh! what oa ‘FaL, was there.”— 
Julius Cesar. 


ar ice b).a 


In the public cemetery of Marietta, in 
186 , there etood gravestones with the 
following inscriptions: 


To the Memory 


of Mrs l’atience 
A; C. Jackson 


Frazier. 


Born April the 1 
1820, who departed 
this life October 
the 1 185i agrd 86 years 
And 6 months 

Blessed of those that 
° die in the Lord 
Shall rest from 


their Labonr, ehe is, 
not dead but sleepeth 
in the arm of Jeeus 
to liv with God 
forever at the last day 
Bhe told the brethren 
Not to this sappoint 
her but meet her 
in heaven way we 
shall part no more. 


but to praise God 

She is not lost but 

but gon on before 

way sabath ehall 


anchors of the best women's souls for 
arcs. 

The American Woman's Home combines 
the experience and genius of Miss Cath- 
erine E. Beecher and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Mauch of that which ap- 
pears in the book, from the pen of the 
latter, has already been given through 
the pages of the Allantic, but it is well 
worth perpetuating in a more enduring 
form, and is besides combined with much 
that is exceedingly interesting and quite 
new. The book goes through the entire 
range of the household ; it tella the wise 


True TOLERANCE.—We ought, in hu- 
manity, no more to despise a man for 
the misfortunes of the mind than for those 
of the body, when they are such as he 
can not help. Were this thoroughly con- 
sidered, we should no more Jaugh at a 
man for having his brains cracked than 
for having his head broke.—Pors. 


PLEASURE.—No enjoyment, however 
inconaiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man is the happier for life 
from having made once an agreeable tour, 
or lived for any length of time with pleas- 


/, in taste or in a proper care for their 
f personal appearance. The poor 
woman here is too often slatternly, 
or else she is pranked out in orna. 
¢ ments that would look very well on 
f%  May-day Queen. There are, of 
course, plentiful exceptions, but, as 
a rule, the dress of the poor match- 
es the squalor of their lot; and 
$ even wealth does not save some wo- 
4 men from being dowdies. 


— 
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“MARRIED.” —This is a very good rainy 
day novel, by Mrs. J. U. Nasby. It doce 
not attempt much in the way of plot or 
portraying character, and does not tax 


woman how to build her house, how to 
make it beautiful opon small means, how 
to manage her family, how not to cook, 
rather than how to cook—how, in fine, to 
fulfil! all her duty in the relation of wife 
and mother. 

The only objection we have to make to 
it is, that it treats children, for instance, 
from a somewhat arbitrary and theoreti- 
cal, rather than a practical point of view. 
It is altogether, however, avery good and 


ant people, or enjoyed any considerable 
interval of innocent pleasure.—SYDNEY 
SMITH. 


THe Fotty or Leaving Money TO 
CuILpREeN.—Children are more frequent- 
ly ruined by inheriting large fortunes 
than by being compelled, by the absence 
of wealth, to embrace an active and in- 
dustrious life to gain a subsistence. 


Goop Wowen.—Women charm, as a 
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the brain of the reader, therefore, to any | opportune book; it looks at domestic | general thing, in proportion as they are Face and happy 
great extent, to get through with it. It questions from a strictly Christian point good. Aplain face with a heart behind yppirt ind and 


sustains ite interest, however, to the 
close, and many readers will find it quite 
difficult to lay it down until they have fin- 
jahed it. One peculiarity it has, and that 
is, thatit isa story of marricd life, instead 
of the nenal efforts to get married. Tur- 
ner Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
the publishers. 


Cassex's PorpuLar Epucator.—Thie is | ed by Capt. Mayne Reid, at 119 Naseau| Norma teaches patience like a gar- in the 
the beat and most useful periodical that | strect. It is an excellent work, fall of | gen. You may go round and watch the faithful 
we know of for the young student of liml- | points, admirable as a reference, and | opening bud from day to day, but it takes heart of 
ted means, who can afford neither the ad- with diagrams and directions complete, | jts own time, and you can not urge iton sine 
vantages of college, or great works on | for the formation of a most approved cro- | faster than It will. ; 
popular and ecientific subjects. In the| qnet ground. A picture of the croquet 2 Pp. A.J. F. 
number before us of Cassel's work, (re-| queen adorns fue ue page. It is an- WHEN Our nae ee Farewell 
published here from the English issue), nounced in the latter part of the work even beneath those we ; M ia 
there are practical exercises in the Latin] that Mr. Bange Williams, of ¥% William Soucauld. nntilL 
and French languages, lessons in book- | street, New York, has obtained from| THE college Judges of a man by his at- we meet 
keeping, geometry, astronomy, aud vari-| Capt. Reid the exact dimensions, atyle, | tainments, the world by his abilities. again. 
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of view, and brings women back from 
cloud-land, and Miss Suean B. Anthony, 
to their plain duty, as set forth in the 


Bible. J.B. Ford & Co., 89 Park Row, 


are the publishers. 


Croquet.—A new work, which must 


become the standard authority upon this 


fashionable game, has Just been publish- 
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itis worth a world of heartless beauty. 
Men who have tried both uniformly agree 
to this. 


WELcomy evermore to gode and men is 
the sclf-helping man. For him all 
doors are fiung wide; him all tongues 
greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow 
with desire.—EMERSON. 
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My Dear — 


that I did not find a moment to write. 
Arrived in Paris last Thursday morn- 
ing; no one of the party was sick in 
crossing the channel—came by way |, | most attractive city in the world | deed, and, aided by plenty of black | and adaptability of such a dress for 
of Dover and Calais—have been shop- 


ping and sight-seeing cver since. 


lacks; the complete sewerage makes which our grandmothers used ta have 
it possible to be perfectly clean; the is the universal window gardening. § 


boulevards or wide streets ure all laid Every window ts full of scarlet ger- ge rebiiurgnee 

fuschias, and i i ; 
bee dain) 80 reat bi oe = Sebo ator ieee eee are all the rage, and feathers will be| tremely well adapted to the thicker 
walking, one is not deafened by the 


thundering of vehicles. 


what by closing some of the stores; 
those who want to be good go to 


See ee ene be ome is not as general here as there, simply 
f:te or place of entertainment in the the gardens are bordered for a long ; 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 


We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department it has 
always been acknowledged unrivaled. Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
copy. It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 


required by the best tasteat home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 

descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- ANY 
» portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to Py \a 

preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the SONS 


changes.and novelties of la mode. 


——— 


MME. DEMOREST'’S LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD. 


a 


thrown by those above to see the| fluted muslin flounces (narrow) to| silk suits the most distinguished 
length of time it would take to de-| correspond. A dress of white fou- street wear. 

scend, but waz shocked to find aman | lard, flowered with rosebuds, was It is hardly necessary to say that 
Paris, August ——|had thrown himself from it. The| made in this way: the neck cut a low 


height of the church is one hundred | square, high on the shoulder; the oes : ae gia nae SL ae 
feet, the tower two hundred and six- | sleeves plain to the elbow, with a fin- eh . 
ty-four. ishing of two fluted ruffics to match |CVer; they are fast becoming a 
The contrast of this horrible inci-| the rest of the trimming. The upper | 24tional costume. There is a uni- 
dent with the beauty and gayety of | ®kirt was bunched up very much in-| versal recognition of the excellence 


WE spent so little time in London 


was fearful ; I could not rid myself of velvet ribbon bows and ends, presen- | out-door wear, and the strong hold 
it ted an appearance similar to that] it is taking will, we hope and trust, | 
One very beautiful feature of Paris | f the Dresden china shepherdesses | ponder jt a permanent institution. 


The new suits for fall and winter 
High-crowned hats with feathers} Wear are very handsome, and ex- 


Paris is clean, whatever else it 


est house attractive, and indicate re- | the trimming most in vogue for the| materials now in vogue. Rich 

: finement and a love of nature and the | Coming season. fringes, of the same shade as the 
Paris observes the Sabbath some- beautiful. In the gardens, whole Short dresses for the street; long material, have taken tho place of 
beds of one colored flower are very ef- | rains for evening wear are the same!the ruffles, and are headed with 
fective and verycommon. Walks in | ere as in New York, though walking | ,i1, or satin pipings, or the edges 


of skirt, sash, and basque are van- 
distance with one kind of flower, as a| because a lady can not walk alone 


afternoon. The work on the grand 
Opera House goes on just the sameas 
other days. The workmen go to 
early mass, and lay up their treasures 
in—the money-box. Goods bought 
yesterday were sent in this morning, 
and the laundress brought in her 
work at the same time. We attended 
the American Chapel, Rev. Dr. R., 
formerly of Brooklyn. We were 
early, and heard part of the lecture to 
the Bible class; after the lecture he 
came to speak with Mrs. K. of our 
party, who is also from Brooklyn. 
She introduced me, saying: ‘* Mme. 
Demorest—you may have heard of 
her.’ Ee answered, ‘‘ Yes, I know; 
she makes one kind of habit, and I 
another.’’ Good, was it not? Well, 
he knows besides how to preach, for 
I listened to a most excellent sermon, 
and hope to hear him again. The 
church is small but exceedingly at- 
tractive, and, you may imagine, home- 
like, when we were ushered to a pew 
with four or five sittings labeled, and 
scarccly a name in sight that was not 
familiar. 

This* afternoon we visited Notre 
Dame as we drove up, of course tak- 
ing a vicw of the outside. I saw some- 
thing falling from one of the towers, 
watched it, supposing it something 


border of white, then pink, scarlet or 
yellow; ivy and scarlet geraniums 
Parisians live out- 
doors, and they make all out of doors 


are everywhere. 


Paris is at this season about as 
destitute of fashions as New York; 
nevertheless I have seen many beau- 
tiful designs for autumn and evening 
wear, and some very singular cos- 
tumes destined for the spas or water- 


“Apricot”, silk, a yellowish pink, 
which lights up admirably in the eve- 
ning, and trims beautifully with white 
lace, divides the honors for evening 
wear with the ‘‘ Watteau ”’ checks and 
stripes, which are wonderfully an- 
cient in appearance, and will bear 
nothing in the world for trimming 
bat lace and black velvet bows, which 
are used in profusion upon every- 


Colors ar used in a way that we 
should consider excessively outre. 
For example, I huve seen a white and 
yellow silk, checked with scarlet, and 
trimmed with scarlet fringe. 

The old-fashioned ruff is very 
fashionable for the necks of evening 
dresses, and they are often very sim- 
ply made of fluted muslins, with 


without being insulted. 

1 am told, however, that there is a 
little change for the better; formerly, 
a lady could not go out to buy a spool 
of thread without taking a carriage ; 
now they are beginning to walk quite 
independently, and ladies of high 
rank sometimes sect the example of 
leaving their carriages, and taking ao 
stroll! down the boulevards. The in- 
fluence of American women in Pari- 
sian society has, it is said, had some- 
thing to do with this. 

As ever, 
E. L. DEMOREST. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE styles for October begin to 
show a decided change from the 
airy lightness of summer attire. 
In its best moods, it is one of those 
delightful months when moderate 
clothing suffices for warmth, an 
the most sensitive fabrics can be 
worn without suffering injury from 
over-warmth, or the necessity for 
heavy wraps. 

It is the month of months for the 


dyked, and then bound and piped 


with silk or satin, a shade darker 


than the material. 

Velvet is also largely used on all 
sorts of fabrics, and will probably 
be the most popular trimming of 
the season. It is principally uscd 
in ribbon as bands and bordering, 
as pendant ends to which tassels 
are attached, and in conjunction 
with fringe upon basques, bodies, 
and the ends of sashes. 

Wide ribbon velvet is also very 
effective upon plain green or gar- 
net reps and merino, arranged as 
braces, with square bows upon the 
shoulders and bows, with or with. 
out ends at the back. 

To the basques or jackets, worn 
with dresses or complete suits, 
wide cuffs, sailor collars, or revers 
of velvet are sometimes added, with 
very novel and striking effect. 

Capes are still worn with suits, 
but they are round, and o‘ten mado 
double and triple with plain or van. 
dyked edges. Very few are looped 
up, either at the back or upon the 


wearing of rich silk suits, and ac-| shoulders. 


cordingly we find handsome black 
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and cape attached, is not a new, 
but a very useful and favorite style 
for ladies who care more for con. 
venience than the latest fashion. 
Made in a thick material, such o 
costume is sufficiently warm for all 
but the very coldest days of winter. 

Shawls are rather more worn 
than they have been of late years, 
arranged in all sorts of fanciful and 
picturesque ways, over suits, or as 
outside wraps with short dresses. 

The “ Arab’’ scarfis a very popu- 
lar garment, and very use‘ul ; it can 
be worn either with dresses that 
are not complete suits, or over suits 
to give additional warmth. It is 
generally made in striped or Scotch 
plaid cloth, and finished with fringe 
and tassels, containing the colors 
of the fabric. They can be bought 
from $7 to $25 ready made and 
trimmed. 

Shawls of all kinds are extremc- 
ly reasonable in price. The finest 
“reversible” shawls can be bought 
from ten to fifteen dollars, and ex- 
cellent Scotch plaid woolen shawls 
from seven dollars each. One of 
these, worn straight Highland fash- 
ion over a suit, is more effective 
than a cloak costing four times its 
price. 
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TOILETS FOR THE MONTH, 

DINNER DReEss of rich water- 
green silk witha Watteau arranyed 
asa panier, and caught up in the 
center of the back with a very wide 
bow and ends of velvet a shade 
darker than the silk. Round the 
bottom of the skirt there is a plait- 
ing of silk, headed with leaves of 
velvet piped With silk. The body 
is cut square, @ Raphael, trimmed 
with leaves of velvet to match the 
skirt, and finished with a standing 
ruff of lace. The short sleeves arc 
composed of a single standing puff 
of siJk, slightly gathered into a 
band composed of velvet leaves 
and edged with a double ruffle of 
lace, which reaches to the elbow. 


A new changeable silk, called 
the “Apricot,” is considered ex- 
ceedingly distinguished. It is a 
sort of golden pink, the fabric be. 
ing pink one way and yellow the 
other. 


A dinner dress of apricot silk 
was made recently with several 
narrow flounces and tunic of white 
organdy muslin with charming ef. 
fect. The tunic was a good deal 
bunched up, and ornamented with 
tea roses and ruffle. Ruffles of 
muslin were placed standing on tho 
half high body and finished the 
sleeves at the elbows. 


STREET Surr of poplin, shade café 
au lat. The underskirt of this 
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suit is trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, laid in clusters; the pa- 
niered upper skirt with a vandyke 
of black velvet, the points turned 
upward. A small basque of black 
velvet, cut in points, is attached to 
the body behind, and the body it- 
self, which is high and perfectly 
plain, is covered with asmall triple 
cape, vandyked upon the edge. 


A Surrt of fine blue ribbed cloth 
has two skirts, one of which is 
finished with a plaiting headed 
with black ribbon velvet, the other 
with a battlemented (or square cut) 
edge, faced with black velvet, and 
headed with two rows of narrowef 
velvet than that upon the under- 
skirt. The body is made with a 
deep, Square yoke, high upon the 
shoulder, tucked and trimmed with 
narrow rows of velvet, and outlined 
by an upright plaiting, below 
which are two rows of velvet like 
that upon the second skirt.: The 
sleeves are ornamented with short 
straps of velvet placed half round, 
at recular intervals, from the shoul- 
der to the wrist. 


A Hovusr DREss of garnet poplin 
is made perfectly plain, skirt and 
body, the only ornament consisting 
of braces of black ribbon velvet 
caught up and finished with square 
bows upon the shoulders, and 
double square bow, with loops, at 
the back. 

This is a very economical mode 
of trimming, as the velvet can be 
used upon half a dozen different 
dresses, 


A Sree House or MORNING- 
DREss of blue cashmere is very 
prettily made plain, with large 
cuffs, collar, and belt of blue vel- 
vet piped with blue satin. The 
collar should be the “ sailor ” style. 
The cuff8 may be simulated upon 
the upper half of the sleeve only. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE FOR OCTOBER, 
1869. 


Fig. 1.—Green and black change. 
able poplin of the new fashionable 
vert d'eau croupissante shade, trim- 
med with green silk and fringe. 
This handsome walking-suit con- 
sists of under and over skirts and 
long tight fitting basque. The 
trimming of the underskirt consists 
of a triple row of leaves or scollops 
of green silk, piped with black, so 
arranged as to form the pointed 
trimming illustrated on the colored 
plate. The upper skirt is edged 
with deep green fringe, headed 
with black piping. The basque is 
closed in front with green buttons 
and straps of green silk fringe: 
straps of silk buttons ornament the 
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The brides are of gray satin, fringed 
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shoulders. The coat sleeves are 
also trimmed with green silk straps 
of graduated lengths. This basque, 
longer at the sides than elsewhere, 


and black piping to match the 
dress. The bonnet is of black lace 
with green trimming. 

Frye. 2.—A brown and gold-color- 
ed changeable silk trimmed with 
satin and heavy fringe. The waist 
is close fitting without any trim- 
ming except buttons and straps— 
the sleeves have one row of fringe 
round the wrists, surmounted by 
pointed leaves of the material bound 
with satin. The underskirt has 
two rows of fringe, each headed by 
satin-bound leaves. The overskirt, 
open to the waist in front, is very 
full, and forms two deep scollops : 
it issimilarly trimmed. Twoshort 
sashes without bows, cut in van- 
dykes and bound with satin, com- 
plete the costume. Bonnet of 
brown satin and white lace. 
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COSTUMES FOR OCTOBER, 1869. 
(See doulde page Plate.) 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of silver- 
gray poplin trimmed with diagonal 
quillings of the same, piped and 
finished with rosettes of satin. The 
long woolen shawl is checked in 
scarlet and white, and is arranged 
to show one method of draping a 
Scotch shawl over a street suit. 
The shawl or scarf is laid over the 
left shoulder, passes round, and is 
brought under or over the right 
shoulder, and one end thrown back 
over the left shoulder again. It is 
fastencd in its placo with large 
pins. The bonnet is of gray satin, 
trimmed with black lace and scar. 
let velvet, with a single white rose. 


with black lace ; and it will be ob- 
served that they fasten more close- 
ly under the chin than formerly. 


Fia. 2.—Suit of handsome brown 
changeable poplin, the upper 
flounce and trimming upon the 
“gailor” jacket composed of rich 
brown grosgrain silk, through 
which runs a piping of satin ; the 
trimming upon the second skirt, of 
deep knotted silk fringe, matching 
the upper flounce in color. The 
lower flounce is made of the mate- 
rial. Bonnet of black lace, trim. 
med with bronze leaves. 


Fic. 3.—This displays a simple 
water-proof cloak in a new style, 
with sleeves gathered close to the 
Wrist, round cape and movable 
hood. Thecloak isa sack in shape, 
and buttons entirely down the front; 
the cape is attached to it, but the 
hood, which is unnecessary except 
as a convenience to cover the head 
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in a rain-storm, is detached at plea- 
sure. It is called the “ Long 
Branch” water-proof cloak, and 
forms an entire protection to the 
dress, 

Fie. 4.—A dress of rich black 
silk finished with a flounce round 
the bottom ten inches in depth, and 
arranged in a new style. It will 
be observed that it is gathered only 
at intervals, spaced out between 
the gathers, and caught up in fes- 
toons with rosettes. A plaiting 
surmounts the flounce. The ro- 
settes are composed of silk, cut out 
in scollops, and bound with the 
same. The plaitings are continued 
at intervals up the front, and a sec- 
ond skirt’ is trimmed to match. 
The Arab cloak is made of Scotch 
flannel in the Stuart plaid and 
trimmed with black velvet (two 
rows). The corner throws over the 
shoulder, and is fastened with a 
Scotch pin. The price of the pat- 
tern of this cloak, which consti- 
tutes a most stylish addition to a 
Winter suit, is seventy-five cents. 


Fia. 5.—Dress of claret French 
merino with black silk mantilla. 
Round the bottom of the skirt are 
three rows of the material cut bias, 
vandyked and edged with fringe ; 
the overskirt is finished with two 
rows of the same trimming. The 
black silk mantilla is edged with 
knotted silk fringe and drawn into 
the waist at the back with a very 
large bow. Black velvet hat trim- 
med with bird of Paradise. 


Fig. 6.—Underskirt of green 
and white plaid; overskirt, waist 
and sleeves of green poplin, made 
ala Gabrielle ; the skirt vandyked 
and edged with handsome dark 
green fringe. <A third skirt, or 
panier, trimmed with a vandyked 
and fringed flounce of the green 
and white plaid, covers the back 
and side breadths. It is caught up 
at the back in three deep plaits, 
and attached to the front width by 
rosettes with fringed ends. A 
tight, sleeveless basque of the plaid, 
trimmed with fringe and finished 
at the back with a rosette, com- 
pletes the costume. Green silk 
bonnet with white velvet flowers 
and white lace brides. 
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DESCRIPTION of EVENING DRESS, 
WALEING-SUIT, AND FULL 
DRESS OPERA COSTUME. 


(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of rich 
crimson silk, trimmed with black 
and white lace, and white velvet. 
This dress, intended for evening or 
for ceremonious visiting, is made 
longer than a walking-suit, but does 
not quite touch the ground. A 
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deep flounce, extending only over 
the front and side widths of the un- 
derskirt, is headed by a ruching of 
the silk, between a double frilling of 
black over white lace, the latter 
being considerably the wider of the 
two; this flounce is graduated to- 
ward the back, and partially hid- 
den by tho lowest of three narrow 
flounces or frills (see tlustration, 
Fig. 1), which are headed by row- 
leauz of white velvet, and trimmed 
on each side with three rosette 
bows of the same; two more bows 
of white velvet are placed on the 
front width, where the narrow 
flounces form a point. The apron 
front of the overskirt conceals part 
of the upper flounce. The overskirt 
at the back is very full, puffed, and 
edged with black over much deep- 
er fall of white lace, and adorned 
with white velvet bows. The waist, 
high and close fitting, is trim- 
med @ fa Pompadour, with black 
over white lace, and rosettes. A 
deep double frill of the same is at- 
tached to a black velvet belt, finish- 
ed in front with a white velvet ro- 
sette bow. The sleeves, reaching 
only to the elbows, are similarly 
edged with black and white lace, 
and finished with bows. The hat 
is of white velvet or silk, with crim- 
son velvet trimming. 


Fic. 2.—This is the very newest 
style of walking-suit, consisting of 
a striped white and violet petticoat 
with overskirt and basque of violet 
poplin. This basque has o very 
novel effect, being cut with collar 
and revers, beneath which is attach- 
ed apretty and closely fitting cape. 
The edges of these garments are cut 
in small scollops, and bound with 
velvet a shade darker than the pop- 
lin. Arow of narrow velvet is run 
on about an inch and a half from 
the edge, and the basque, slecves, 
and cape are still further ornament- 
ed with graduated bands, and but- 
tons of velvet; and on each shoul- 
der, a3 well as at the back of the 
cape (which is cut similar to the 
front), are placed velvet rosettes, 
with pendant tassels. The over- 
skirt is very full at the back, raised 
at the sides, and scolloped round 
the bottom. The striped under. 
skirt should have two flounces of 
plain poplin, set on in box plaits. 
Jockey of black velvet, with bow of 
the same, and ostrich plume, tipped 
with violet. 


Fig. 8.—A stylish opera costume 
well calculated to display to advan- 
tage a tall and elegant figure. 
The dress is of handsome green silk, 
with a long train, over which is 
worn a black velvet panier sash 
and bretelles, elaborately trimmed 
with black lace. The back widths 
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of the dress, which form the train, 
are trimmed round the bottom and 
up the sides with a band of the ma- 
terial, on each side of which is nar- 
row flouncing, and two rows of very 
narrow black velvet. ‘This trim- 
ming (sce ilustration) partially 
overlaps the deep nine-inch flounce, 
which extends over the front and 
side widths, and is headed with a 
ruffled band, to match the train. A 
deep fall of black lace is festooned 
over this flounce, under large bows 
of the silk, bound with velvet. The 
waist is high, and plain, with black 
velvet bretelles, edged with a fall of 
black lace, on one side, and a stand- 
ing ruffle over each shoulder. Coat 
sleeves, the cuffs trimmed with ruf- 
fles of silk and black lace, and bows. 
The panier sash consists of three 
pieces, attached, !ike the bretedles, 
to the belt, and nearly meeting in 
front, under a deep fall of black 
lace ; it is edged with ruffles and 
graduated widths of black lace, but 
the manner of arranging it, withits 
three large loops and pointed ends, 
is so well illustrated, that further 
description is superfluous. The 
coiffure is novel, inasmuch as the 
finger-puffed chignon and long 
curls are powdered 4 l'ancienne 
mode. The hat is of black velvet, 
with white roses and a tiny tuft of 
green feathers. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Tor fashions of the season are 
very pretty, and, if not exaggerated, 
not at all ungraceful or inappropri- 
ate for children. In fact, the pres- 
ent fanciful and somewhat doll- 
like designs in overdresses, bodi- 
ces, capes, basques, cloaks, and the 
like, seem better adapted to chil- 
dren than to grown people, and fur- 
nish them with a variety of pretty 
costumes that leaves nothing to be 
wished for or desired by those who 
can afford to indulge in them. 

It is quite possible, however, to 
turn present sty les, fantasticas they 
are, to the best possible advantage, 
by re-casting for the benefit of the 
children the full, old-fashioned 
dresses, cloaks, and mantles worn 
by their mothers a few years ago. 

One rich dress will make a com- 
plete modern suit, overdress and 
all, for a girl of ten or twelve 
years; and out of two dresses, an 
old black silk and an old merino 
for exainple, complete suits could 
be made for two children, with silk 
overdresses and basques that could 
be utilized with other dresses. 

One great advantage to mothers 
of buying first-class materials, is 
the possibility of making them over 
to look like new for the little ones. 
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Very pretty suits of Scotch plaid 
are made for little girls this season, 
consisting of high dress trimmed 
with a plaited ruffle cut on the 
bias, and cdged with narrow black 
velvet, and a double circular cape 
scolloped out upon the edge, and 
trimmed with several rows of black 
velvet, which follow the lines of 
the scollops. The upper cape is 
caught up in a double fold, and or. 
namented with a round bow of 
black velvet ribbon, with short 
cuts. 


A very pretty party dress was 
just completed for a girl of ten 
years, made of blue silk trimmed 
with two narrow flounces of white 
organdy muslin. The upper skirt 
was of silk with double ruchings of 
organdy. Thesash wasof organdy 
with bluo fringed ends; the silk 
bodice was very low, cut square, 
surrounded with fringe, and had 
a low chemisette of organdy basted 
on the inside. Shogt cape sleeve, 
edged with fringe over short puffed 
ones of clear muslin. 


Another very pretty and not ex- 
pensive dress for a child may be 
made in dead buff poplin, or will 
look extremely well in aJl wool de- 
laine. It consists of a plain skirt 
and an upper skirt, open in front 
and back, but turned back in re. 
verses, lined with bright colored 
silk, blue or scarlet. The low bod- 
ice has corners turned back front, 
and back in the same way, and the 
sleeves also over short puffs of mus- 
lin; all, of course, aro faced with 
silk to match the skirt, and orna- 
mented with square bows without 
ends, of black velvet ribbon. 


Highland dresses for girls and 
boys are very pretty and very fash- 
ionable, and it isa great pity that 
in New York there is no house in 
which they can be found correctly 
made, or even madeatall. Models 
of Highland costumes are furnished 
by us at one dollar, complete and 
trimmed, and forty cents for the 
plain patterns; and perhaps this is 
as good, as it is certainly as cheap 
a way as any, by which mothers 
can be aided to provide their little 
sons with a very fanciful and be- 
coming suit. 


Dresses of white merino trimmed 
with black velvet, coats with broad 
cuffs of black velveteen, and little 
black velvet hats, turned up with 
white feathers, are as stylish and 
considered as distingué as any cos. 
tumes that will be worn this win 
ter. 


We advise Scotch plaids for 
school dresses for girls, above all 
others ; they are so clean and dura- 
ble. 


NEW FALL BONNETS. 

THERE is no change worth noting 
in the size of bonnets, and there is 
no longer any great distinction be. 
tween hats and bonnets. Hats, 
which were formerly considered ne- 
gliyé, demi-toilct, and only fit for 
country wear, aro now exhibited 
upon all occasions—are worn in the 
evening, for visiting, at receptions, 
and upon the promenade, indiscri- 
minately, and are really more pro- 
tective, and have more the appear- 
ance of a covering, than bonnets 
themselves. 

In hats, the rage this season is 
for three-cornered togucs, of black 
velvet corded with thick white 
satin, and ornamented with a well- 
curled plume of short black and 
whito feathers. 

In bonnets, the highest distine- 
tion is achieved by ahigh Duchesse 
design in white or uncut velvet, 
trimmed with black fringe, instead 
of lace and black feathers. Black 
lace strings, tied on one side. 
Strings are no longer fastened un- 
der the chin, nor are ornaments 
placed there ; they are tied high on 
the side. Bouquets du corsage are 
also placed on the side of the bodice, 
instead of in front. This, en pas- 
sant, 

Violet toques will be very fashion- 
able this season, turned up with 
feathers, of the same shade of color 
as the velvet, and mounted with a 
white aigrette. 

The newest shape in bonnets is 
very peculiar. I looks like an arch- 
bishop's miter. It lays straight to 
the forehead, but is thrown up high 
at the back, forming a groundwork 
for the plume of feathers, which is 
the principal ornament. 

Feathers will be used largely this 
season, at Which we rejoice. There 
is no otherornament as graceful or 
appropriate for a winter bonnet. 

Black lace strings are particularly 
becoming upon a bonnet of black 
velvet, but they should be compos- 
ed of hand-made lace. Tulle or imi- 
tation lace is of little orno service; 
it splits, or becomes “ stringy,” after 
once or twice of using. 


FALL OUTSIDE GARMENTS. 


WHILE complete suits are quite 
as much worn as ever, a decided 
effort is being made te re-establish 
the shawl, by arranging it in vari- 
ous picturesque and graceful ways 
about the person. 

The effect is in many instances 
so pretty and striking that it will 
undoubtedly be somewhat success- 
ful, particularly in the case of mid- 
dle-aged and elderly ladies, who 
find the “suit” alone somewhat too 
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youthful, and too destitute of dra- 
pery for their taste. | 

The large square shawls of black 
cashmere, which have been reviv- 
ed, and are now laid in plaits at the 
back and heavily fringed, so as to 
form a very handsome mantle, are 
especially adapted to this class of 
persons, and constitute a very dis- 
tinguished finish to a plain black 
walking or visiting costume. 

Half squares of cashinere are 
also looped up, but in a different 
way. They are taken up over the 
arms, and fastened high upon the 
shoulders with jet pins or square 
bows of thick black ribbon, threc 
inches wide, the center of tle back 
being arranged in the form of a 
hood, or allowed to droop in folds. 
The edges may be finished with 
fringe or lace, but fringe is more 
fashionable. 

Black cashmere scarfs striped in 
the Roman colors are bordered with 
a handsome woolen fringe contain- 
ing the colors of the stripes, and 
ornamented with black woolen tas- 
sels, capped with silk, in colors. 
These are draped at the back, 
“ Arab” fashion, and are worn over 
short dresses, or added to suits, 
when extra warmth is needed. 

The French wear cashmere a 
great deal, and we should be glad 
to see it more extensively used in 
this country. It is soft, and falls 
in such graceful folds. 

Turkish embroidery is very fash- 
ionable abroad upon scarfs, mante- 
lets, and jackets of black cashmere, 
and also upon black all wool de- 
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LATEST STYLES OF BONNETS, 


laine and merino dresses, but it is 
more effective for house wear than 
for the street. 

Small mantelets of black velvet 
have been revived to some extent ; 
but they are generally embroider- 
ed with plain black silk. 

Blue and scarlet flannel sacks for 
house wear are made in the plain 
sack form, simply and prettily 
trimmed with two bands of plain 
flannel of different widths, one 
black, the other the color of the 
body part, but both notched out 
upon the edges, and _ stitched 
through the center with black silk. 

A pretty, but not particularly 
new, little breakfast jacket is made 
of white ribbed flannel, bound with 
narrow striped satin, white and 
blue, or white and scarlet. 

The new water-proof cloaks are 
made with sleeves, a small round 
cape or hood, and are buttoned all 
the way down the front. The one 
upon our large plate has both cape 
and hood, but the latter can be re- 
moved at pleasure. 

The black velvet cloaks of the 
coming season seem inclined again 
to take the form of basquines. 
There is no other style, in fact, so 
handsome, or so well adapted to 
velvet, which does not adapt itse?f 
to folds, and is quickly spoiled ii 
laid in plaits. 

Square and long shawls of Scotch 
plaid are in great abundance and 
variety, of high quality and beau- 
tiful coloring. They are also very 
cheap—four dollars each for square, 
eight dollars for long shawls. 


HATS, ETC., FOR OCTOBER, 1869. 


DESCRIPTION OF BONNETS, 
HATS, ETC. 

No. 1.—Green velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with an ostrich feather, 
tipped wi.h green. The arrange- 
ment ofthe brides differs somewhat 
from that we have lately scen. A 
double fall of black lace forms the 
bavolet, or curtain, and is continued 
round the long, flowing lappets, 
which are knotted on one side, fall- 
ing carelessly over the shoulder. 


No. 2.--Coiffure Margot. The 
chignen is composed of three long 
rolls. The front hair, waved on the 
forehead, falls in long ringlets be- 
hind the ears. A band of blue vel- 
vet confines the chignon, ornament- 
ed with a bouquet of field daisies. 
A similar bunch of daisies is worn 
with the sailor collar, in lieu of cra- 
vat or jewelry. 


No. 3.—A pretty little bonnet, 
composed of lace, and trimmed with 
white roses and black velvet. The 
white lace is arranged in such a 
mauner that it falls over the black, 
and the black velvet forms a back- 
ground to the white roses. This 
bonnet will be readily copied from 
the woodcut. 

No. 4.—Silk jockey, trimmed 
with velvet, and two handsomely 
curled ostrich feathers, fastened in 
the front with a handsome aigrette, 
and well adapted to the present 
style of coiffure. 

No. 5.—Is asimple felt hat, of the 
Shepherdess form, trimmed with 
black lace, crimson velvet, and a 


pompon feather. 
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-FYROLIENNE. 


Tynouienne hat of French felt, trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, with a full 
ostrich plume falling over each side, and 
a scarlet bird in front, 
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CarvaLno hat of white French felt, 
trimmed with white velvet and scarlet 
pipings of satin ; a sca-gull’s breast on the 
left side, and a scarlet and white ostrich 
tip on the right. This hat is made in all 
sizes, and is very becoming to small 
children, as well as to ladies and Misses. 


Pomrapour hat of dove-color Frene) 
felt, trimmed with brown velvet laid in 
plaits and lined with the same shade cf 
satin; two brown ostrich tips are set in 
the back, and fall gracefully over the 
crown; a large bow of brown satin ribbon 
at the back and long streamers of the 
fame complete the trimming of this ele- 
gant little hat. 


These hats are sketched from samples 
now on exhibition at the establishment 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square, 
where all the latest styles may always be 
found. Feathers form a very prominent 
feature in trimming this season, and some 
hats are entirely covered with the most 
gorgeous plumage, while others are com- 
posed altogether of feathers. 
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SLEEVES. 

SLEEVEs are puffed or rounded up high 
upon the shoulder like men’s coat-sleeves. 
They are quite narrow at the wrist. Many 
are trimmed at the elbow. 
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_COSTUME DE DIMANCHE. 

Brown mohair dress, trimmed in the latest fall style, with puffs of the same, 
and rufiles of brown silk a shade or two darker than the mohair. The underskirt 
has two rows of puffs, edged with graduated ruffles of the silk. The full back 
breadth of the overskirt is similarly adorned with three horizontal rows of puffing 
and ruffling, the lowest rufile being continued up the sides; the hexagon apron is 
edged with one ruffled puff; three more finish off the sleeves at the shoulder, 


elbow and wrist. 


The front of the tight waist closes, 2 da militaire, with buttons and cord, and 
the sash ends are puffed and rufiled to match. 
This dress, handsome and subdued in its general effect, is truly a costume de 


A quiet and ladylike overskirt. simple, 
and, when made of black silk, suitable to 
wear over either colored or white dresses, 
The apron front is cut rounded, and edged 
with a box-plaited flounce of the same, 
or ofsome bright, contrasting color. The 
back, square and very full, is plaited at 
the sides, to form a.corresponding curve, 
edged with handsome fringe, with box- 
plaited heading. A bow without ends at 
the back. 
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THE VERY BEST. 


A LADY writes: 

“T should want a sewing-machine 
more if I did not have the comfort of your 
beautiful ‘Diamond’ needles. I have 
used only one package during the last six 
years, and they ae notallgone yet. They 
neither bend nor break, and they work as 
smoothly as if they were real‘y diamond- 
pointed.” 


dimanche, very suitable for wearing to church, 


LA BISE. 

La BisE (or the north wind) is the name 
of a very pretty and comfortable bas- 
que, for a Miss of 14 to 17 years of age, 
which is cut high in the neck, and made 
to close well over the chest, although the 
collar, which forms a simulated revers, 
gives it the dressy appearance of a cooler 
garment. The skirt of this basque is scol- 
loped, and trimmed with plaited black 
silk, and a row of finealpaca braid. Fan- 
like bows are placed at the termination of 
the front and back scollops. Pluiting or- 
naments the collar, revers, and cuffs, the 
latter being finished with bows similar to 
those on the skirt. This wrap may be 
made of poplin, mohair, empregs cloth, &c. 


VANDYKE SLEEVE. 


Tuts is a coat sleeve. with two rows of 
puffing, as illustrated, and a vandyked 
cuff and shoulder-cap, bound with velvet, 
and arranged so that the points stand up- 
ward, over the puffs. While it retains 
the usual form of the coat sleeve, it is cer- 
tainly an agreeable variety. 


THE BOX-PLAIT SLEEVE. 


QUITE anew style ofsleeve. The under 
side is cus the usual size and shape ofa 
coat sleeve ; the upper, considerably long- 
er and wider, is laid in three box-plaits, 
and, the outer edge being bound, and trim- 
med with velvet or satin, forms a ruffle 
from the shoulder tothe wrist. An orna- 
mental band of velvet covers the three 
box-plaits at the elbow 
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OUR DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


Our dress-making is, not without rea- 
son, celebrated for taste, neatness, beau- 
ty, and variety of styles; and letters are 
constantly received in that Department 
like the following: 


‘** Mapame—When I gay that my dresses 
and skirts are, like everything from your 
establishme: t, perfect, I need not add 
that Iam pleased. pte & Aa 


‘*Mapame—I received my suit on the 
the 20th, and was delighted. Itis by far 
the most beantifui coxtume that has been 
seen in this region. No one elsebut your- 
self shall ever touch my dreeses, if I can 
help it. Ga.” 
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THE HAT OF THE SEASON 


Is high-crowned, made of felt, and trim- 
med with velvet and feathers, 
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MATERIALS FOR SUITS. 


CLori is coming more and more | 
into favor for winter suits, and, if | 
of good quality, there is nothing 
that is half so satisfactory. 

A light all wool ribbed ladies’ 
cloth is among the new and ad- 
mired fabrics of the season, and is 
especially adapted for serviceable 
suits ; it is two dollars per yard. | 

English water-proof cloth achiev- 
ed a high degree of popularity last 
season, and the favor accorded to it 
will undoubtedly be increased this | 
season. It is sosmooth, so durable, 
so light, and so warm, that ladies 
generally accord it a decided pre- 
ference over American water-proof, 
which soon loses its color, and is 
altogether rougher and coarser in 
appearance. The price of English | 
water-proof is somewhat higher, 
(it is very scarce just now, and we | 
can not tell the precise cost.) but 
we presume it will not be in ad- 
vance of last season (two dollars 
per yard, yard and a half in width) 
and the difference is more than 
made up in quality. 

The “Janns” cord or English 
rep can now be bought for $1.29 
per yard, empress cloths for seven- 
ty-five cents, alpacas of very nice 
quality for fifty cents, very good 
black silk for $2.00. Satins for 
trimming from $2.00 to $5.00, and 
velvets from $3.00 to $12.00. 

Velveteen is taking its place 
among the useful materials, and is 
especially employed for children’s 
outside garments. 

But the high style for the “ girl 
of the period” this winter will be 
the gayest of clan tartans in suits 
trimmed with black velvet. 
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HOOPED SKIRTS. 


CRINOLINE is not dead yet. It 
seems destined to live forever—at 
least so long as skirts are worn. 
A few “ girls of the period”’ discon- 
tinued it for awhile, but the incon- 
venience and stickiness of the cling: 
ing skirts in warm weather proved 
too much for even their Quixotism, 
and they were glad to adopt the 
small hoop that has obtained so 
great a vogue. 

During the past year seventy-five 
inches has been the standard size 
for hooped skirts, and this will 
probably be adherd to for the 
coming season ; it is not at all un- 
likely, however, that the size for 
the following spring will be larger 
and somewhat more pronounced— 
more in accordance with the styles 
as worn in Europe. This wou!d 
certainly be better for trained 
dresses. 


MAGAZINE. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


FAUBOURG ST. GERMAIN SUIT. 


A recherche costume for mohair or changeable poplin, trimmed with ruching of the 
same and black silk. The corsage is high and close fitting—a three-inch wide Russian 
plaiting of black silk, headed by a very full pinked ruching of the material, simulates 
acape; the same trimming reversed on the sleeves gives the appearance of a deep 
cuff. The underskirt has two six-inch wide plaited flounces, with ruched heading ; 
the overskirt, similarly trimmed, consists of an apron front and two full back gores 
gathered at the seams. Attached to the belt is a very short apron-like basquine, front 
trimmed to match, and two very deep plaitings of black silk, headed with ruching at 
the back. form the fashionable ‘' demie-consideration.” 
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THE BROADWAY COSTUME. 


Tuts costume consists of a deep basque with one dart in the front, fitting 
closely to the figure, and trimmed round with double box-plaiting; the skirt of the 
basque is left open behind, and trimmed round; an additional gore is inserted be- 
neath the opening, trimmed like the woodcut, with two rows of box-plaiting. A 


w 


large bow of four loops without ends fs attached to the belt. The plaiting is laid on 
to form cuffs and epaulets, and the plain walking-skirt is encircled by three rows 
of the same, 

Poplin or rep, bound with satin and a fold of the same running through the 
center of the box-plaiting, makes an effective fall costume. 
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| TRIMMINGS. 


FLAT trimmings promise to be 
very fashionable this winter, in the 
shape of broad ribbon velvet, heavy 
braids, cords, gimps and bindings, 
but heavy corded braids principal- 
ly, in addition to black velvet, and 
the galoons which are used so much 
for cloth suits. 

Fringes of the same color as the 
material, or containing the colors 
of the material, are in high vogue, 
and trim a suit richly, though 
somewhat expensively. 

One of the sensations consists 
of white dresses, white grenadine, 
or white mohair trimmed with 
black velvet and black knotted 
silk fringe. 

Cords, gimps, and narrow gal- 
oons striped in the Roman colors, 
are used to trim gray or black al- 
paca dresses with very good effect ; 
and Roman striped silk or satin is 
also largely used, cut into narrow 
bias folds, which alternate with 
others of the material, or are em- 
ployed as headings to a fringe 
trimming. 

These goods, striped on black 
or some more striking color, are also 
cut into revers, sailor collars, and 
the broad mousquetaire cuffs now 
worn, and form a most effective fin- 
ish to plain house dresses of mer- 
ino, empress cloth or cashmere. 
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OPERA TOILET. 


A TOILET worn recently at the 
grand opera in Paris consisted of 
a short white silk costume, the 
flounces on the skirt separated by 
bands of narrrow marroon velvet. 
Three white muslin tunics, each 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
were worn over the skirt, and form- 
ed at the back a double Camargo 
pouf; they were looped up with 
bows of maroon velvet. The low 
square bodice, covered with white 
muslin and trimmed with Valenci- 
ennes lace, had a large velvet bow 
in the center; the pagoda sleeves 
were confined round the elbow 
with a narrow velvet bracelet; the 
head-dress consisted of a tress of 
velvet round the head, studded 
with dragon-flies in green enamel 
and diamonds. A dog-collar neck- 
let of maroon velvet round the 
throat, with an enamel and dia- 
mond locket suspended on it. 
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BLACK SILK TOILETS WITH LACE 
APRONS. 

Some very distinguished black silk 
dresses have just been completed, with 
upper-skirts, in which were inserted 
‘‘ aprons,” or short, rounded front breadths 
of rich, black guipure lace. Colored silk 
underneath displays the lace to great ad- 
vantage. \ 
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SHAWL MANTLES. 

THESE mantles are elegant, made 
either of silk or poplin, to match the 
dresses, with which they are intend- 
ed to be worn; or, of scarlet cash- 
mere; or, as the season advances, 
of light cloth. 


No. 1 is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and elegance, being merely 
a half square, plaited in the center, 
ala capuchon, and at the waist, 
where it is attached to a belt, that 
passes over the ends in front, which 
are laid in three more plaits to fit 
the figure. The mantle is finished 
with ahem and several rows of nar- 
row velvet, two fan-like bows (sce 
illustration) being placed on the 
hood and at the waist behind. 

No. 2.—A perfect square, laid in 
deep folds on the shoulders to fit 
the neck. The lower point of the 
shawl is caught up in folds, and at- 
tached to abelt; the front ends are 
gathered up to fit the figure, and 
belted in where the arm passes 
over them. 

No. 3.—This mantle is more com- 
plicated in form. The back, con- 
sisting of two separate half squares, 
is arranged at the back in a double 
Watteau fold, the effect of which is 
both novel and stylish. It is finish- 
ed with a collar @ revers, and asim- 
ple bow in front. 

No. 4—A long shaw] can be fold- 
ed without being cut, so as to form 
this mantilla. The center of one 
long side of the shawl is caught up 
in folds,and attached toa belt with 
a bow (for the center of the back), 
then the other long side is turned 
under, and plaited to fit the neck. 
The shorter sides of the shawl are 
laid in plaits, both behind and in 
front of thearm. When scolloped, 
bound and trimmed with velvet, a 
distingué looking wrap is produced. 
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HISPANIA DRESS. 


Drxner dress of pink silk, trimmed with black velvet and black lace. A very deep 
bias flounce, bound on both edges with black velvet, is gathered twice, so as to form 
a puffed heading, with narrow ruffle at the top; ruchings of black lace are placed 
slantingly on the skirt (see iustration), beginning and terminating with lace rosettes, 
in the center of which are pink silk buttons. The overskirt has a wide apron front, 
and a very full back width cut longer and gathered into the front; at the bottom and 
up the two seams of this tunic is a bias puffing. bound with black velvet and forming 
ruffles on both sides; ten lace rosettes ornament the overskirt. The waist is tight 
fitting, without trimming, except on the sleeves, which are finished with ruffled puf- 
fing and lace rosettes on the shoulders, elbows and cuffs. One more lace rosette fin- 
ishes the back of the waistband, which is also bound with velvet. 


FASHION, IT SEEMS, CAN NEVER DO RIGHT. 


LiKE the naughty child of a family, all attempts at being good are overlooked. If 
ever there was an occasion when being flattered into sensible ways deserved to be 
practiced, it is now—a time when the preposterously wide and long skirts of ladies’ 
dresses are giving way to those of comfortable dimensions and of ‘ walking length.” 
The famous narrow skirts of our great-grandmothers, with the neat tiny frills and 
tucks which for ever so many years have been quoted as the acme of perfection in 
women's attire, are now the high style, with this improvement—the bodices of the 
day are made of the natural length of the waist, instead of being under the armpits, 
as they formerly were; yct Fashion gets no praise—she is as much abused as ever. 
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CHEMISE SET. 


Tue yoke and sleeves of this comforta- 
ble chemise are executed in a new style 
of French embroidery. The veins of the 
foliage are worked in delicate satin stitch, 
and this kind of work may fairly be rec- 
ommended for its durability, as well as 
for its extreme beauty of execution. 

The price of a complete set, including 
the pantalettes illustrated below, ranges 
from $7.00 to $11.00, according to the 
amount of workmanship. 


HOOPED-SKIRTS 


Ane only seventy-five inches at the base, 
They will probably be larger by next year. 
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LITTLE SUNSHINE SUIT. 


Brown and gold changeable silk, trim- 
med with brown velvet, and made after 
this pattern, is very effective and stylish. 
The bottom of the underskirt is trimmed 
with a quilling of the silk, over which is 
laid a row of narrow velvet. The over- 
skirt, edged with aplaited ruffle and two 
rows of velvet, forms four points two on 
each side. The basquine is similarly 
shaped and trimmed. The waist has three 
short rows of velvet, stitched across the 
front, and three more on each shoulder; 
It is cut square-necked, and trimmed with 
aruffle. Another ruffle is arranged ina 
point, on each sleeve. The belt is stom- 
acher shape, and edged with velvet. 


LITTLE RUBY SUIT. 


Wen made of steel-colored poplin, 
trimmed with rnby velvet, this makes a 
handsome fall suit for a little Miss. The 
underskirt has one flounce, which is laid 
in large box plaits ; between each is in- 
serted a bow of ruby ribbon velvet, 
stitched down with a row of narrow ruby 
velvet running through it, so that these 
bows form a heading tothe flounce. The 
overskirt, which is cut with apron front, 
and full back breadth, is trimmed round 
and at the seams with box-plaiting, the 
same width as the bows, which are ar- 
ranged in amanner similar to those ofthe 
flounce. The narrow velvet runs through 
the center of the box-plaits and bows, 
The waist is high, buttoned up the back, 
and trimmed to match the overskirt. The 
coat sleeves have also a row of box-plaits 
and bows round the cuffs. At the back 


LA NEVA COSTUME—Back. 


LITTLE girls can not have anything 
pretticr or more comfortable for Novem- 
ber and December than the Neva or snow 
costume. Make it of poplin, gros-grain 
or merino, dark maroon, crimson or pur- 
ple, and trim from the illustration with 
swan’s-down or ermine. It consists of a 
high-necked dress and cape—the trimming 
simulating an overskirt. The sash is 
graceful, and can be readily copied, as both 
the front and back views are given. 


HOME SUiT. 


Litre girl's home sn‘t of merino, or 


a rosette of the steel-colored poplin, and | blue wool delaine. trimmed with fringe 


ruby velvet. 


and fancy silk braid, of a darker shade. 


This dress is made plain, with high waist. 
The skirt has four rows of fancy silk braid 
round the bottom, surmounted by a puff- 
ing of the material and a fifth row of 
braid. The sleeves are ornamented with 
a puffed cuff, between four rows of braid. 
The overskirt does not extend beyond the 
side seams of the waist, and is attached 
by a belt to a small pointed cape. Fringe 
is sewn on the bottom of this skirt, and 
both the cape and skirt are trimmed with 
braid. This dress is easily copied, the 
back view being given. 


POMPADOUR POLONAISE. 


No prettier or more seasonable out-door 
garment can be selected for a young Miss, 
than the Pompadour Polonaise. It con- 
sists of a Pompadour waist, with loose 
coat sleeves, and a skirt closing with but- 
tons down the front, and consisting of six 
gores; the two front plain, the four back 
ones gathered at the seams. A box-plait- 
ed quilling surrounds the square neck, 
and the scolloped skirt. The sleeves are 
finished with bows, on the cuffs and 
shoulders, A bow without ends should 
be placed at the back of the belt. The 
Polonaise should be worn over a high- 
necked dress, 


BOY'S SUIT. 


Tus is a suit for boys from ten to 
twelve years of age. It consists of pants 
and double-breasted jacket, which fits the 
form loosely, and is easily made at home. 
Gray cloth, bound and trimmed with fine 
black braid, and black buttons, looks 
very nice. The plain pattern can be had 
from Mme. Demorest’s Emporium of 
Fashions, for forty cents. 


LITTLE DOT’S APRON. 

For children, two or three years old, 
this apron is prettily made, in buff, trim- 
med with blue linen. The back closes 
with buttons, and a sash may be added, 
but is not necessary. A starlike bow is 
placed on each shoulder. 
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REMEMBER, LADIES! 


In getting up clubs that Demoreer’s 
is the only Magazine that gives full, com- 
plete and original Fasuions ! 

That it is the only Magazine that pays 
special attention to the personal inquir- 
ies of its correspondents ! 

That it is the only Magazine that, with- 
out entering into controversy, advocates 
the broadest culture, the greatest free- 
dom, the truest rights of women ! 

That it is the only Magazine that unites 


in itself all the qualities to render it an_ 


educational inflnence in the household, 
and indispensable at once to the lady, the 
wife, the mother, and the housekeeper. 


WE open our budget this month with a 
letter from a well-known member of the 
medical fraternity, to which we call the at- 
tention of all mothers and those who have 
the care of children. Whooping-cough is 
one of the most terrible diseases ‘9 which 
children are liable; and a remedy that 
will shorten its period of duration and ef- 
fectually relieve the sufferer has always 
been supposed beyond the reach of sci- 
ence. The one proposed, however, is 
vouched for, and is so exceedingly sim- 
ple that every one can try it without risk 
or loss; and we advise those who have 
children afflicted at the present time with 
this terrible disease to test it at once, fol- 
lowing the doctor's directions, as given in 
the following letter, implicitly : 


CHESTNUT LEAVES—CURE FOR THE 
W HOOPING-CouUGH. 


“Dear Epiror—Some four years ago 
Dr. Unzickee, of eminent reputation in 
the Western States, introduced to the pub- 
lic a specific remedy he had discovered for 
the curs of whooping-cough. Since 
which time I have used my humble endea- 
vors to bring it into popular notice and 
use in these Eastern States, based upon 
my own personal experience, and the 
many cases cured by the Messrs, J. & I. 
Coddington proving its efficacy in curing 
this obstinate malady, 
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“For many weeks past, when cross- 
ing the rivers and the bay in the ferry- 
boats, with pained feelings I have ob- 
served the very large number of children 
and infants—mostly the offspring of 
tradespeople, mechanics, and of the poor 
classes—whose vocations and want of 
means on the part of the parents will per- 
mit no other resort for them to search af- 
ter health, and who seem to be impressed 
with the supposition that the fresh river 
breeze offers the panacea for the nervous 
force of the listless limbs, the debilitated 
system, and in many cases the almost col- 
lapsed condition of the little (great) suf- 
ferers, victims to the dreadful atfection 
known as the whooping-cough. 

** Last Sunday, perambulating the cast- 
ern side of the city among its avenues, 
Tompkins Square, and intersecting streets, 
with their hebdominal outpourings of 
men, women, and children, all scrambling, 
promenading, guttering, and playing all 
sorts of antics, according with their no- 
tions of enjoyment, I found that a large 
number of children were affected with 
whooping-cough in all its various and se- 
rious aspects. One child, a beantiful girl 
about seven years of age, in its paroxyem 
of coughing pitched itself forward, strik- 
ing its head with such force acuinst the 
curb-stone as to produce concussion of 
the brain and the attendant insensibility. 
But for my fortunate presence the child 
must have suffocated had I not, with much 
difficulty, drawn the viscid phlegm from 
the spasmodic contraction of the mouth of 
the windpipe. The relief thus given to 
the organs of respiration no doubt pre- 
vented further congestion and asphyxia. 
The mother of the child informed me that 
ten cases were in the one tenement-house 
wherein she dwelt—Fourth street—and 
that the inmates of nearly all the tene- 
ment houses thereabouts were similarly 
affected. 

‘* Few persons outside of the profession 
know what the dreadful symptoms of the 
whooping-cough are the definition: They 
are the result of an inflamed condition— 
more or less of intensity—of one or more, 
or all the internal organs supplied by the 
wonderful eighth pair of nerves. The mor- 
bid or diseased appearances of these or- 
gans present inflammation in the bron- 
chial tubes, with large secretion and col- 
lection of viscid phlegm choking the air- 
passages and windpipe. Inflammation of 
the substance of the lungs; inflamed bron- 
chial glands ; inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestines, 
with enlargement of Peyer's and Brun- 
ner’s glands. 

“The sequel and complications with 
whooping-couch are bronchitis, pneumo- 
nia, pleurisy, gastritis, inflammation of 
the brain, and in its ventricles dropsical 
effusion, hydrocephalus, apoplexy, epilep- 
sy, and epileptic fits ever after, &c., &c. 

“The remedy for the cure of this terri- 
ble disease is simple. It is within reach 
and procurable by all. Perhaps its very 
simplicity will cause it to be neglected. 
It is eimply to administer the decoction 
or infusion of the common castanea vesca 
chestnut leaves; or. if better understood, 
chestnut leaves ‘té’a.". The infusion is 
prepared in the ordinary manner that tea 
is daily prepared for domestic purposes— 
to wit: Pour one quart of dotling water 
on one ounce of the chestnut leaves, and 
keep covered. When cold an ordinary tea- 
cup full may be given three or four times 
daily, the last at the time of the patient 
retiring to rest for the night. Sugar and 
milk may be added, if necessary, to de- 
ceive the patient. 

* After twenty-four hours the paroxysms 
of the disease show a marked ahatement, 
and from that time, as by almost a cradu- 
ated scale, they are modified into diminu- 


tion, until, from five to ten days from the 
first exhibition or administering of the 
chestnut tea, the remedy demonstrates the 
cure 


“The modus operandi, or what action 
or influence the medicinal properties of 
the castanea vesca may have or produce 
upon the eighth pair of nerves we can not 
know. Certain it is, that medical science 
has hitherto failed in reducing or subduing 
the inflammatory irritation of the organs 
affected in whooping-cough ; while certain 
it is that the medicinal properties of the 
chestnut leaf almost immediately pro- 
duces beneficial effects upon the respirato- 
ry and gastric organs. As yet it has not 
been tried in spasmodic and other charac- 
terized asthma, or in the stridulous cough 
of pseudo-croup, nor has it been tried for 
the removal of cough in ordinary affec- 
tions of the air-passages and bronchial 
tubes. Why it should not prove equally 
efficacious, experiment only can elucidate. 


“On the part of the German press it 
would be an act of philanthropy to widely 
circulate this remedy for the benefit of the 
German population, who at this moment 
are suffering greatly. 


**T observed children drinking from the 
cups attached to the public fountains in- 
discriminately—the affected and non-af- 
fected. Thus is the disease more or less 
propagated. A. C. C——, M. D.”” 


THE following touching letter explains 
itself: 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST—I am a music-teach- 
er, with two dear ones dependent on the 
little that my poor afflicted brother (who 
lost the use of his eycs when a baby), or, 
I should say. my cheerful Christian broth- 
er, and myself can earn by teaching mu- 
sic. Onur life is so monotonous and weari- 
some with its anxious cares that I have 
been trying to afford to subscribe for some 
‘monthly.’ Some kind neighbors having 
at different times loaned me your dear 
Magazine, I have been endeavoring to 
lay up the requisite subscription money, 
to become one of its subscribers, since 
January, but it is impossible ; I can not 
succeed, our wants are 8O many and our 
earnings so few. I felt that I must write, 
however, and thank you for showing so 
much encouragement to poor struggling 
women, cheering and encouraging them 
to a greater degree than I believe even 
you dream of. Long live the ‘ Sorosis’ 
and DEMOBES8T’s MAGAZINE. 

* Your sincere friend and well-wisher. 

“A. A.B.” 


Tre following is from a Western moth- 
er who appreciates YOUNG AMERICA: 


‘“* Iowa. 

‘“*DeaR Demorest—I have long read 
and admired your elegant and intcresting 
MAGAZINE, but I especially wish to ex- 
press to you something of my interest 
in the ‘ Ladies’ Club,’ and the delight of 
my little ones when they receive a number 
of Youne America. The latter is a real 
feast of good things for the children, and 
such a feast as the most conscientious 
Christian mother could not object to. 
Will you please inform me through the 
‘Club '—from which I have gained much 
information that has proved useful as well 
as interesting—first, what is the correct 
way of pronouncing Valenciennes lace, as 
I have heard it pronounced by a fashiona- 
ble lady;in a different way from that in 
which my French teacher pronounced it. 
Second, please tell me how much money 
I must send you to procure patterns for an 
entire suit for a boy of eight years, includ- 
ing shirt, pants, vest, jacket and overcoat. 
Long may your excellent Magazine flour- 
ish; and also the children’s favorite— 
Youna AMERICA. 


* Yours truly, Mns.J. A. K.” 


Ans. 1st. Vall-en-ce-enns. 
Qd. $2. 


THERE are many persons who entertain 
prejudices against what are called ‘* fash- 
ion ** magazines, who would find them dis- 
sipated if they would take ours, as the 
writer of the following did, and submit it 
to a candid examination: 


““Epiton Demorest—I have heard a 
good deal about your Magazine, but never 
have read it until this past summer. In 
looking over the different monthlies that 
each member of the family might be 
suited, it was easy enough to keep the 
old friends, the Ladies’ Repository, the 
Agriculturist and the Little Corporal, but 
we wanted one more. DEMOREST seems 
just the thing. Many of the magazines 
are 80 trashy, and, pardon me, I had sup- 
posed DEMOREST was on the same list. I 
am happy to acknowledge my mistake. I 
think we will send you some subscribers 
next year. E. J. R.” 


Thanks; we should like to be called 
upon to send one of our largest premiums. 
We shall use your article and poem. 


A LADY writes from Wisconsin: 


“T have received my machine, and am 
more than paid for my trouble in getting 
up my club for your delightful Magazine. 
Iam perfectly delighted with my machine, 
and can not thank you too much. It sews 
beautifully; and, in return, my husband 
sends his thanks, my baby too and myself. 
You have a life-long subscriber to your 
Magazine in J.C. G.” 


Here is a correspondent who is afraid 
of becoming too fleshy: 


‘*DEaR DEMOREST—I am eighteen, very 
fieshy, and seem to grow more so all the 
time. It is very inconvenient, and I do 
not wish to be so. Can you tell me of 
any remedy ? 

‘Please give me an impartial criticism 
of my writing. ELLa EaRNEstT,” 

Ans, Adopt the Banting system—take a 
good deal of exercise (walking), and live 
principally on lean meat and fruit—eschew 
bread and vegetables. 

2d. You write very neatly, but without 
much style or character. 


‘“‘DeaR DExOREST—I1st. How would a 
pink and white striped print look made 
double skirt, both skirts vandyked bound 
with white, with plain French waist? 
What would be most suitable to finish the 
Buit ? 

“2d. My hair is short—is it atill in style 
to friz? 

‘“3d. Please give me a plain style of 
making and trimming a suit of under- 
clothes, consixting of chemise, drawers 
and night-dress. MABEL.” 


Ans. The suit would be very pretty 
made in the way described. Complete it 
with a little basque vandyked to match, 
or with a cape with tabs, known as ‘* skel- 
eton ** basque. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. The sack style is the plainest for 
chemise and night gown—of course it is 
not the most elegant. The plainest style 
for drawers is to make a bag, and cut it up 
through the middle. 


“DEaR DEMOREST—I have a canary- 
bird, and I wish you would tell me what 
to do for it when it is sick? It is chang- 
ing feathers. How long does it generally 
take them to feather? Do they ever sing 
while feathering? Ie the canary-bird 
seed auitable for canary-birds? Please 
give me any information you can. 

“Mrs. F. M. F.” 


Ane. Don't do anything except feed it: 
keep it clean, and give it water as usual. 
It will not sing while it is moulting, and 
it will look very disconsolate and un- 


happy. Yon may give it a little saffron 
once or twice, occasionally a bit of the 
heart of lettuce, or a few crumbs of yolk 
of egg. Canary-bird seed must be the 
standard food, however, and in about six 
weeks or two months he will begin to be 
himself again. 


“Dean DemMonEst—I am requested to 
find out from you what it would cost to 
supply an unfinished wardrobe for an in- 
fant. Two best dresses of nice material, 
trimmed prettily with embroidery, and 
tucks or puffs nice, but not the most ex- 
pensive. Three best shirts, and two beet 
white skirts, prettily trimmed. Two flan- 
nel skirts, embroidered with white silk. 
One white merino sack, embroidered with 
white silk.” 

Ans .— 

Two dresses... ......$6 00 cach.. $12 00 
Three best shirta...... 150 * 
Two best skirts....... 800 ‘** .. 


One sack, embroidered............ 
$385 50 


‘‘DeaR Demwonest—I want a winter 
dress rather serviceable and showy, but 
not costly, and at the same time very 
neat. What color and material must I 
get fora school-girl of sixteen, and how 
must I make and trim it? Must it be 
long or not? Neither light green nor 
purple becomes my complexion. 

“kK, TT.” 

Ans. Make a plain high-necked coat 
sleeved dress of sober green, blue, crim- 
son or garnet cashmere, or French me- 
rino. Skirt long behind but plain, and | 
walking-length in front. Trim the body 
with braces of black ribbon velvet, with 
square bows on the shoulder, double 
equare bows at the hack, and short wide 
ends. This will be neat and stylish. ° 


“ DEaR DemoREST—I have a plain silk 
dress, low necked and short slecves. I 
wish to change the atyle. It is plain 
skirt and full—please advise me how to 
make it for winter. 

‘‘Who is Hepworth? My husband is 
Dr. C.; grandmothor was Sarah Hep- 
worth, born in the South See house, Lon- 
don, and married the Rev. John Philip 
Francklow in the city of London, and 
emigrated to the United States many 
years ago. Mrs. K. A.C.” 


Ans. Gore the rekirt, and use the matc- 
rial taken out, together with one whole 
breadth, for long sleeves, and small basque 
waist. 

Do not know. 

We could not give you receipt for dyeing; 
better get it done by a profexsional. 


“Dear Demorret—Have you any me- 
thod of cleaning white silk cord and tas- 
sels? I am delighted with the informa- 
tion your Magazine contains; it is so 
useful to the inexperienced, especially to 
the young. KE. A.” 


Ans. We do not know of any. 


Sow people would laugh over the wish 
expressed by a young girl in the follow- 
ing letter, for something to make her 
‘pretty... But we felt no inclination to 
laugh, poor child! She is not so foolish 
as she seems. leauty is power to women, 
as money is to men; but there is some- 
thing better than either : 


* OAKDALE. 

“Dear Dexonest—Do you know of 
anything that will eoften the hands—also 
to whiten them? 

** For what could I purchase a handsome 
gold bracelet? 

**I am eighteen, tall and slender, dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, round faced and 
rather pale complexion. I wish to get a 
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new silk—what color would you advire as 
most becoming ¢ 

** What kind of jewelry should I wear? 

“My hair is very long and not very 
thick—how shall I arrange it? 

* Please tell me of something that 
would make a pretty suit for fall wear, 
and how make and trim 

“Do you know of anything that will 
strengthen the voice for singing ¥ 

*Do you think I should wear a hat or 
bonnet ? 

‘Is it considered vulgar to wear many 
gold ringa on one hand 

* Lastly, can you tell me of any powder 
or wash that would improve my com- 
plexion?’ Do tell me of something to 
make me pretty, for my sistera are all 
prettier than I. LeENa VY.” 


Ans. Very white hands are asiyn of ill- 
health, and imperfect circulation of the 
blood. Cover the inside of an old pair of 
light kid gloves (gentleman's size) with a 
pomatum made of spermaceti, elyccrine, 
ewect-oil and white wax. Wear them at 


night. This will soften and improve the 
hands, Use the best toilet or castile soap, 


and wear kid gloves alwaye in the street. 

From fiftcen to fifty dollars. 

Bright blue. 

Gold, coral or peart. 

In braids, mixed with false curls, 
Sriz it with irons, 

Plain mohair, trimmed with tartan. 
The latter cut in narrow folds or pipings, 
and stitched on the ruffles of mohair, xo 
as to leave ruffled headinys; or, vandyke 
the edges, and bind them with plaid. 

Raw yolk of eee. 

Hat, except for evening wear or very 
ceremonious occasions, then a white lace 
bonnet fa suitable. 

Yea. 

No; keeping your digestion in perfect 
order will improve your complexion more 
than anything else. Take all the sleep 
you can get, but take it at night rather 
than in the morning. Never eat ice-cream 
on the top of a hearty meal. Stop drink- 
jng coffee—drink but a small quantity of 
anything with vour meals; if you feel 
sick, stop eating and drink lemonade. 
Take plenty of out-door exercise, bathe 
every day, be good-natured and indua- 
trions, and, our word for it. you will be 
better than pretty. 


Don't 


ANOTHER youny lady asks: 


* DEAR DEmMoREsT—When a lady is in- 


’ troduced to a gentleman or another lady, 


showd she make a very low courtesy or 
merely a slight inclination of the head 
forward ? 

‘2d. Ifa lady is keeping company with 
a gentleman, and a stranger should come 
to thelr house (the lady's house) and 
skhould wish to accompany her to church. 
a ball or theater, and the gentleman she is 
keeping company with is not present, 
should she not accept of the stranger's 
company and go; that is, if he is nota 
stranger to her ¥ 

“8d. A friend wishes me to ask you if 
a white tissue dress trimmed in blue tissue 
would not be pretty ¥ 

‘“*4th. Does a bride wear a vail very 
Jong, or just tu come a little below the 
waist ? 

** Excuse my simple questions, ax I told 
you before I would never learn anything 
if it were not for your Mavazine. 

“ MADGE M.” 


Ang. 1st. A graceftl inclination is suft- 
cient. 

2d. She must do whatever is polite and 
lady-like to do; and, if necessary, explain 
the circumstances to her lover, who would 
be a donkey to be jealons in such a case. 

ad. Yes, very pretty. Make it with two 
ekirts and trim it with ruchings. 
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4th. Very long. It should reach nearly 
to the bottom of her dress. 

“Two young ladies wish water-proof 
dresses and cloaks—what color would be 
most stylish and also durable? The cloak 
we wish for an out-door wrap during the 
rainy season—how should it be made, and 
how much cloth required ¥ Would a suit 
be fashionable during the winter, or should 
the sack be of thicker material, and should 
the dress be trimmed, and if ro, with 
what’ How will sacks be cut this win- 
ter. how much cloth for each reepectively, 
and for what price could you get it fur us % 
Could you not get it cheaper by taking 
cloth for two” 


Ans, English water-proof is best and 
much more economical in the long run— 
Ainerican js coarse, and grows gray very 
soon. Gold or black. or blue and black 
are the most fushionable ; and at the pres- 
ent time can be bouvht for 2 per yard 
(yard and o half wide). Complete suits 
would require six or seven yards each, and 
three yards additional for round cloak with 
cape. Make it with a Polonaise and one 
skirt, or small basque and two skirts. 
Trim) with * Hercules ” braid) (black). 
They will be very stylish, very durable, 
and very comfortable. 

No. 

* DEAR DEMonEsTtT—What will be snita- 
ble for a bride to wear over a brown silk 
at church next month’ Would black 
cloth, handsomely trimmed, do ¢ if so, how 
cut and trim? Or would a shawl look 
prettier with train skirt? Would the said 
dress be stylish trinumed in white, for an 
evening dress, or noty Would a bonnet 
of brown trimmed in white be pretty YI 
um five fect. very slim, black hair and 
eyes, and fair, What color and material 
would) make a handsome traveling-suit, 
and how made? Shall have a handsome 
black silk, how cut and trim it 
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Ans, Yes, black cloth wonld look very 
well; better than a shawl], which are now 
but little worn, except in lace for evenings 
or as Wraps over suits. 

Think not. Contrast too striking. 

No. 

Gray poplin. Two skirte and tivht-fit- 
ting baxque. Trim with gray corded silk 
folds (narrow) above plaitings of the pop- 
lin: 
bright plaid ratin. 

You do not say Whether yorr black is to 
be madeina suit or trained dress, Exam- 
ine our plates, 


C. L. CLEAVELAND.—Many thanks. 


* DEAR DiemMorEst—Please inform me 
if you know of anything that will remove 
moth spots from the face, and you will 
have my sincere thanks. 

‘* Mors Spots." 

Rub the spots with dry sulphur at night 
before retiring, at the same time take in- 
ternally a table-spoonful of sulphur and 
mavnesia mixed with molasses (measured 
after mixing). In the morning wash off 


of India fabric, striped in silk and linen. 
We can not procure samples. It is $2 per 
yard. 


“ DeaR DEMoRERT—What will relicve a 
red complexion? Can you tell me how to 
wear my hair? I donot like curls. My 
face is large and long; forehead not very 

high, but rounding. Also. what would be 
most becoming for fall—bounet or hat ! 

** Are plaid silks worn now ¢ if so, how 
cut and trim one to be made over! 

* Please give me a reccipt for making 
blackberry cordial ¥ c.c." 


Ans. Powder it a little with lily bloom 
or magnesia, and wear green or black 
and white mostly. 

Wave it by braiding. 

Black velvet hat with tuft of white curl- 
ed ostrich feathers and black lace trim- 
ming. 

Make {it into a plain high gored dress, 
and make a tunic overdress of black silk 
or black all-wool deluine to wear over it, 

BLACKBERRY ConviaL.—Pour boiling 
water upon a gallon of the fruit. Bruise 
it and let it stand till the berrics come to 
the surface. Drain off the liquor, mcasure 
it. and allow two pounds of loaf sugar to 
a gallon of the liquid, stir it well, adda 
quarter of a pound of best Jamaica ginger 
(root), and Jet it stand a week. Then 
draw off the liquid, add alittle fsinglass 
dissolved in a pint of best brandy, and 
strain the whole throngh a jelly bag. Bot- 
tle for use, 


“Dear DemMonest—1st. Can you tell 
measureremedy for * fleeh worms * which 
appear on the face and nose ¥ 

“2d. How e#hall I do my hair in the 
most stylish way Y It is thick and short, 
about tothe shoulders, I can wear a chig- 
non, but how do the front, it is so short’ 
Or would it look better curled with the 

‘hair curlers’ until it has grown longer? 
Iam twenty-five, and married. 

“3d. In meeting a crowd on the street 
when walking with a gentleman, and a 
space only wide cnouch for one to walk is 
left, which should go first, the lady or ygen- 
tleman MABEL.” 

Ana. 1st. See answer to ** Moth Spots.” 

2d. Use the hair curlers 

3d. The lady, unless the crowd is so 
dense that it is necesaary to open a way 


the folds alternating with pipings of | for her. 


‘—See answer to ** Nettie.” 


“Two Youne Lapres.”’— Mohair al- 
paca would be as pretty for early fall suits 
asanything. Gray forthe brunette, black 
for the blonde; or both black. In that 
case trim with ruffles bound with the same 
and piped with silk; that for the blond 
with green or blue silk, that for the bru- 
nette with Roman striped silk. Wear 
black straw or Neapolitan hats, trimmed 
each with a gauze vail and an aigrette to 
match. 


ob ADA,’ 


‘** DEAR DEMoREsT—I am a young lady, 
and never had the benefit of much society, 
and, therefore, write to you (to whom I 


the face with bran water, and afterward | think all the ignorant should write) fora 


with cold water. Repeat this treatment 
on alternate nights till a cure is effected. 


‘* DEAR DEMOREST—I am almost sixteen 
years old, and my hair is very thick, and 
just below my shoulders —how «hall I | 


few instructions about what to do. 

‘tet. TD should like to know if it ix con- 
sistent with good-breediny, to persistent- 
ly refuse to play a game of any kind, with 
any pereon, ata house where you are visit- 


urrange it xo as to have it faxhionable and | ing ¥ 


yet eimpleyY Ifa lady wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman friend, should she 
ask the gentleman to write to her. or 
should she wait until asked by the gentle- 
man to write Y NETTIE.” 

Ans. Brnid it from the top and tie it up 
in loops with ribbons, 

Wait till the gentleman requests per- 
mission. 


Carniz.—' Byzantine“ cloth is a sort 


2d. With what words should a lady re- 
fuse a pentleman permission to accompany 
her to her home, on the plea that she has 
company. and with what words #hould she 
accept his company *% 

** 3d. Should she thank him for it. when 
she arrives at home? ifsu. iu what terins } 

“4th. Should a lady, who has seen a 


gentleman only five or six times, ask 
him to visit her? 
‘5th. When a lady is visiting with a 


friend, and they attend church, or any 
other place, in the evening, and either of 
the ladies have the offer of company home, 
what should they do? It wonld not do for 
one to leave the other, to go home alone. 
Please to tell me what to do 1m this puz- 
zling place. I have acen many suggestions 
in your answers to correspondents that 
have helped me a great deal, for which I 
thank you very much, and I hope your 
matchless book will continue to be, as it 
always has been, the guide and friend of 
many. We read your book with a gre«t 
deal of interest, but the first looked a% is 
the answers to letters. I wish the N.aga- 
zine was twice as large, as I feel ;Are it 
would be a great benefit. to many. 
“Katiz J.” 


Ans. 1st. No. 

2d. **T am extremely obliged to you, 
but [have an escort ;°' or, ‘* Thank you, 
T shall be very happy.” 

3d. Certainly. “Iam much obliged to 
you for taking so much trouble," or some- 
thing equivalent. 

4th. If she wishes him to do go, and 
there is no reason why he should not, 
certainly, 

Sth. Of course not. The one invited 
ehould inform the gentleman that she had 
a lady friend with her, and unleges he was 
an idiot he would propose to escort them 
both. 


“DEAR DrEMonEst— When a_ person 
gets up a club, do you give the Pic- 
nic engraving with the Mavazine to cach 
subscriber’ Please tell me how I can 
procure one of the engravings, as I am 
already a subscriber. We are pleased 
with your Magazine in every respect. 

** ALLIE B."’ 

Ans. Yer; we have decided to cive it as 
one of the first premiums to club eubscri- 
bere as well as single subscribers 

By eending your anbscription {in ad- 
vance for next year. The cavraving is 
worth many times the cost of a subscrip- 
tion. 


Mrs. Mary E. H.—White pique would 
be prettiest for your little daughter, buff 
for yourself. They can be made, by send- 
ing measures. The price would be twen- 
ty-five to fifty dollars for the two, 

We could not match your silk. 


* Dear DemMorest—I should have writ- 
ten to you before to-day, to acknowledce 
the receipt of the premium Lady's Com- 
panion. It was duly received, and I am 
very much pleased with it. I never saw 
anything like it before. You will please 
accept many thanka, The other premi- 
ums came all right, and all are pleased 
with them. Your Magazine I conld not 
do without again. ANNA M.”’ 


“Dear DeEMOREST—Please inform me 
what a young lady muat say or do, in case 
& young man offers to kiss: her, if they 
are not engaged. Many,” 


Ans. Say no as if ehe meant it, or box 
his curs as if she meant it. 


** DEAR DEMOREST—Is3 it fashionable at 
a wedding furthe bride add groom to re- 
ceive congratulations before Jeaving the 
floor, or should they withdraw to another 
room immediately after the ceremony is 
concluded ? 

2d. Is white Swiss fashionable for a 
bridal dress, and if so, how should it be 
trimmed? Would lace and flowers do for 
trimming? World it be snitable to wear 
to church f 

‘3d. How much would a eet of white 
pear] jewelry cost’ Could a set with 
oranze blossoins be had, and for how 
much ¥ 

‘“4th. What kind of shoes should the 
bride wear if dreseed in white? Also, 
what kind of gloves should be worn ? 
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“Sth. Which would be the most enit- 
able, a tucked or embroidered skirt ¥ 


“6th. How should the hair be arrangz- 
ed? It is auburn, and naturally curly, 
and reaches to my walet. My face is 
round, 


“4th. What is prettiest for the neck, 
and what kind of cults should I wear? 


“8th. Should the wedding supper be 
warm or cold? Should the fowls be 
placed on the dining-table or on a side 
tuble to be carved ? D.” 


Ans, 12t. Receive them at once. 

2d. Yes. Yes. No. 

8d. Depends altogether on the style. A 
set of real pearls complete and handsome 
would cost $500. 

4th. Both white. 

Sth. The ekirt should be ruffed and 
puffed, or ruffled and tncked, and may be 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and in- 
fertion; but this is very costly. 

6th. Edging, and cutfs of Valenciennes 
lace. 

%th. It may be either. 
excepting tea and coffee. 

8th. On the principal table. 


It is better cold, 


“DEAR DEMOREST—What wonld be a 
nice philopcena present fora gentleman % 
** ETHELYN.”’ 


Ans. We know a young lady who pre- 
sented a gentleman with herself as philo- 
pena present, and he considered it a 
brilliant idea; so did she, brilliant and 
economical. ‘Shaving papers,”’ an em- 
broidered neck-tie. a pen-wiper. a needle- 
book complete and furnished, a bouquet 
of flowers or clustered autumn Jeaves ar- 
ranged, and fastened with gum arabic on 
stiff paper, glazed and prettily framed, all 
make appropriate gifts. To a mere ac- 
quaintance or friend, the gift should not 
be costly, but in accordance with his 
tastes or pursuits. 


‘* DEAR DemoneEsT—I am about getting 
a heavy black silk suit, and would like to 
have it made handsome. Do yon think 
overdrersea will remain in fashion next 
winter, or would you advise something 
handsomer? I think to have it trimmed 
with heavy fringe for the overdre<s, and 
the long skirt with two ruffles and two 
puffs; and how would blue fringe or any 
contrasting color do? Is it at all fash- 
fonable, or would it be better taste to 
have it all black? How shall I have a 
velvet garment made, or sack or mantle 
for fall and winter 7" 


Ans, Overdresses will remain fashion- 
able. 

Trim it all black. Make your velvet 
into a handsome close-fitting baxquine. 


‘WILL you please tell me what would 
form a suitable outfit fur my daughter of 
nineteen, expecting toepend three months 
at boarding-echool? Also what colored 
kid gloves would be beet to wear with 
several suita f Mrs. A. B.C." 


Ans. One cray mohair and two French 
merinoa, made high and plain, for school 
Wear; acomplcte black silk suit, the over- 
dress of which can be worn with either 
of the mcrinos on extra occasions. One 
water-proof or cloth suit, for winter wear. 

Gloves to match. 


“DEAR DeEMOoREsT—If a gentleman re- 
quest permission to call and sce you at 
home in the evening, and yoa permit him, 
is it right to grant the same permission to 
another gentleman for that evening ? 

** Lucra.” 


Ans. No; having received the promise, 
the gentleman would naturally consider 
himeelf entitled to a (él-a-léte. Rules, 
however, govern ordinary, and not excep- 
tional cases. 


om@end to our readers, fora two wecks’ 


or a@ month's plea-ure-trip during the 
summer, and, at the same time, furnish 


such information as would be both useful 
and interesting, especially for such as 
have time and inclination for such a tour, 
we gave considcrable attention to the 
subject before starting, and, with our ex- 
perience, we believe, with some elight 
modification, we selected the best. 

Our route: Hudson River, Albany, Sa- 
ratoga, Lake George, Ticonderoga, Lake 
Champlain, Plattsburgh, Ogdensburyh, 
Prescott (Canada), River St. Lawrence, 
and the thousand islands, Lake Ontario, 
Toronto (Canada), Niavara Falls, Roches- 
ter, and home again (taking Saratoga in 
the way), ria Hudeon River. 

This route should be reversed, in order 
to go down the rapids of St. Lawrence. 

Starting 

FROM NEW YORK, 
we avail ourselves of the luxurions 
accomodations afforded by the ‘* People’s 
Line of Steamers.” A_ self-satixfied 
fecling ia experienced when entering 
their lofty, larze, and richly ornamented 
cabins. And during the carly evening, 
the covered promenade decks afford an 
opportunity to enjoy the beautiful scen- 
ery of the IIudson River. Takiny a well- 
prepared supper at our convenience, re- 
tiring to a well-furnished airy state-room, 
and, after a refreshing nivht’s rest, wake 
up in the morning to find ourselves at 
Albany, 150 miles on our journey. Break- 
fast on board; and, taking the train, we 
arrive 
AT BARATOGA 

a little after 9 a. mw. After gorging onr- 
selves with the (said to be) health-inspir- 
ing water, wandering around shaking 
hands with recovnized friends, riding 
about, and enjoying ourselves generally 
for a day or}wo, in the vicinity of Sara- 
tora, we take the train north, and are 
ret down at a small station, called Mor- 
ceau, which {intersects a new railroad 
for Lake George, finished only half-way, 
and to be completed next season, the 
unfinished distance being accomplished 
by stages, which await the arrrival of 
the train. 

The stage route over and through the 
gorges in the mountains, along narrow 
ledges, the scenery diversified by running 
streams and evcr-chanving landscapes 
of mountain, plain and valley, quite recon- 
cile us to the dusty road, and to the fact 
that twelve passengers are crowded in- 
ride, and nearly as many on top. Ar- 
riving at the summit of the hill leading 
down to 

LAKE GEORGE, 
we see the beautiful eheet of water em- 
bosomed among the lofty mountaina, with 
the Fort William Hotel in the immediate 
foreground, and the Lake houze to the left 
a little further on. 

Arriving at the former hotel, we de- 
posit our small valize at the door, and 
next day find on our bill a charge for bag- 
gaze. We learn that itis the custom of 
this house to charge for every plece of 
baggage, however small, that comes to 
to the house, although it is only taken to 
the enests’ rooms, This certainly must 
be a great annoyance to travelers. The 
charges of this houge are the hicheet of 
any in the country, and, although it is in 
avery pleasant locality, a lensthened stay 
will be found a rather expensive luxury. 

The rides in the vicinity of Lake George 
are not very numerous; the three prin- 
cipal include the stage route, one up 
the mountain to the left of the lake, 
over a rough plank road, toll 50 cents, or 
along the Jake, by a very sandy road, 


WiIsSHING to take a route we could rec- 


which is dreaded by careful drivers, so 


that no chance for display of fast driving 
iz at all attainable, except in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the hotels, and but very 


little here. 


The magnificent acenery in the imme- 
diate vicinity, as seen from the broad 


piazza, is worthy of notice. The dist.int 
landscapee, taking in the smooth and 


glasey lake iteelf, high and gently sloping 


mountains, with their graceful curved 
ridges, towering upward, and then falling 
down until they seem ecarcely higher than 


the level of the lake, and then again rising 


to an extreme altitude, with epear-like 
points. Inthe foreground is a fountain, 
and on the right and left grassy slopes, 
and a good band filling the air with 
sweet sounds makes the whole surround- 


inge well calculated to awake a feeling of 


delight and satisfaction. Late in the af- 
ternoon can be seen, far in the distance, 
the lake steamer, bringing another load of 
human freight. A few moments more, 
with the booming of her cannon, and 
swinging up to the dock, we ree the 
people come swarming up the sloping 
banks, forming a kaleidoscope of nature's 
loviciness, and the bustle of humanity. 

Early in the morning we take the same 
steamer, on our way through the lake to 
Ticonderoga. Soon after leaving the 
wharf, we find the numerous groups of 
islands presented to view, and looking up 
and around, peak after peak of the chain 
of mountains on either side, varying the 
view, now exhibiting a low narrow gorge, 
then rising almost abruptly, extending 
its peak in the misty distance. The 
steamer gliding in cloze proximity to the 
rocky shore, then shooting out in the lake, 
the prow pointing toward the opposite 
shore, with no visible outlet, when, seem- 
ingly running up the banks, asudden turn 
in the lake opens a narrow channel, and 
we go aweeping through, dancing over 
the waters like athing oflife. She blows 
her whistle while passing clusters of 
houses, which now and then present them- 
selves on the banks of the lake, and often 
a flatter of ribbons and gay dresses, indi- 
cating visitors, cheer us as we pass along, 
and gives a vitality to the scene 
that is extremely charming. Arriving at 
the end of the luke, we take coaches, 
which are waiting for us. We pass over 
and through the historic grounds of Ti- 
conderoga; here we shonld have stopped 
one whole day, to give oureelves time to 
drink in, and refresh our memories 
with the grand scenes which were enact- 
ed on those grounds, during our revolu- 
tion. But we simply pass on. securing a 
hurried view of the old dilapidated forte, 
With graveyards, entrenchments, and 
other indications of the exciting scenes 
which transpired in this vicinity. 


AT LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


we stop at a small hotel, situated in a 
beautiful grove, with pleasant walks, and 
avery fine view ofthe lnke. Waiting 
and wandcring about for about one hour, 
dinner is announced, and although the 
style waa plain, yet it was quite substan. 
tial, and relished more than many dinners 
served up in much more ostentatious 
houses. After waiting a short time the 
steamer took us aboard, and we were goon 
plowing our way through waters of Lake 
Champlain. This lake affords avariety of 
landscape and picturesque views, though 
the shore is more cultivated, the moun- 
tains being more in the distance, and 
some of them very high, though not gen- 
erally abrupt. 

Arriving at Plattsbargh, we took a short 
cnt by train to Ogdensburch. Here we 
believe we should have taken the train to 
Montreal, and from there took the steam- 
er up the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and 


think we should have found it a much 

more plearant ronte and more certain 

connections, and altogether amply com- 

pensated for the additional distance. 
Arriving at 


OGDENSBURGH 


at noon, we found that the steamer for 
Toronto left at 10 a. u., ao that we were 
obliged to wait over until next day. We 
made good use of our time, however, by 
riding around the city. Ogdensburg isa 
bright, lively little place, and will com- 
pare favorably with any other young city 
in Western New York. The ontekirts 
furnish many pleasant views and hand- 
rome residences, and the business por- 
tion has all the appearance of an active, 
growing city. 

A ferry crosees the St. Lawrence here 
to Prescott (on the Canada side). We 
availed ourselves of our Icisure in croge- 
ing the ferry, and the gensations we ex- 
perienced on landing 


AT PRERCOTT 


Were very peculiar, We fally realized 
that we were out of the United States, 
and were hardly prepared to find sucha 
marked change between two cities, sepa. 
rated only by a narrow river. 

We had often wondered at the great con- 
trast between the cities of New York and 
Philadelpha, but we could not have antl- 
cipated the jail-like appearance of all the 
houses (even the best of them), while 
most of the strects present the most dila- 
pidated and antiquarian azpect. The 
houses are mostly built of stone, ronch 
hewn, very low, and with their gable ends 
to the street, some of them partly fallen 
down, and others vacated, without sashes, 
looking like ghastly ruins. And _ this is 
nearly true of all the principal business 
streets in the place. 

The slovenly, unthrifty, death-like still- 
ness pervading the whole city forcibly 
impressed our mind with the horrors of a 
general desolation. We were glad to get 
back to the Amcrican side, fearing that we 
might be infected with their apparent 
drowsy and etupid sensibilities. 

Next morning at 10, took steamer up the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario. About 
ten miles from Ogdensbureh, passed the 
first of the series of what is called the 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, 


Here the St. Lawrence commences, and 
continues to widen, until the islanda are 
passed, when weenter the broad waters 
of the Jake, throngh the whole length of 
the St. Lawrence; the land slopes gently 
down to the water's edge, ita line occaston- 
ally broken by abrupt sand hills, washed 
away by the action of the water, looking 
like a railroad cut. The islands are pene- 
rally rocky, some entirely barren, but most 
of them are covered with brush and small 
trees, and have a very picturesque appear- 
ance, looking like garden shrubbery. A 
few of the islands are very large, extend- 
ing many miles in length, extensively 
cultivated, and can not be casity distin- 
guished from the main land. The broad 
open view that we get on centering the 
lake, and the versels like little apecks, 
which we descry in the far distance, be- 
yond which no land can be seen, affords a 
ecene of much interest. At the close of 
day, we see the xetting sun, like a huge 
globe of molten iron, sinking gradually 
into the great body of water, and its ris- 
ing on the following morning with clear- 
ness and majesty. The clouds can also 
be seen here 1n all their chanving clar- 
acter, now rolling up in great, long, 
white masses, like huge snowdrifte piled 
upon cach other, then breaking into clear 
bireaks of white and red, and again chang- 
ing with ali the colors in the prism—all 
of which being presented to the mind, 
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withont any distracting surroundings, 
holds it in a continual enthuasiasin of de- 
light, while watching its continued evo.u- 
tions. It is here that, looking over these 
immenee rolling waters, reaching far be- 
yond our vision, we are furcibly remind- 
ed of our own insignificance and the ma- 
jesty of that creative sovereign power 
which extends an infinite arm of protec- 
tion over the universe. Wo arrived at 


TORONTO 

at about 11 a. »., and passed the Cus- 
tom-House official, who pronounced our 
baggage ‘allright... As we were to leave 
for Niagara at 2y Pp. w.,we found a favor- 
able opportunity to extend our observa- 
tions to the various phases of the city. 

Toronto presents many favorable as- 
pects as compared to Prescott. The 
houses are built in a square, substan- 
tial manner, and in business locations 
gave evidence of much commercial enter- 
prise. Taking the steamer across the 
Lake, and the connecting train, we ar- 
rived late in the afternoon on the Canada 
side of 

NIAGARA. 

Crossing the suspension bridge afforded 
an opportunity to enjoy the novelty of 
the scene, and get a bird's eye view of 
nearly all the marvelous snrroundings— 
the yreat Falla and Rapids in the distance, 
and ourselves suxpended high above the 
river, mid air, on so slender a structure, 
the very high and perpendicular banks on 
either side—all combined to give a real 
sensation, and yet too far off tu feel much 
inspiration from the Falis alone. 


THE FALLS. 

After tea we took a stroll along the 
banks of the Niavara toward the mar- 
gin of the Falls, the heavy turbulent 
flow of the rapid current eddying by us 
totake its giantleap. The low rumbling, 
groaning-like sound, increasing to an in- 
Cexsant roar as we approached the Falls, 
made us instinctively shrink back as if 
some indescribable horror were to he 
e:countered. A few steps further—the 
last that could be taken without Jand- 
ing us into the abyss below, and we 
were on the ledge of rocks, close by 
the mighty chaos of waters! Looking 
down, down to an almost interminable 
depth, we hear the heavy thug, thug, and 
see the plunve of the immense body of 
watcr as it leaps over the precipice and 
Fives again, as if by a rebound, to roll 
over and over inan isunmenre volume, and 
then in masses of clouds ever changing 
and seemingly instinct with life, frizht- 
ened and desperately contending with 
the force that has impelled it to such a 
terrible commotion. Again and avain we 
look over the awful precipice and listen 
to the mingled rumbling, grumbhng, 
raving and hissing roar—are almort pan- 
ic-stricken—and i:nagine ourselves car- 
ried down by an irresistible force and 
dashed hither and thither by the rushing, 
foaming torrent, and dissolved by its 
chaos of commotion. 

We left the spot almost overpowered by 
the sublimity of the scene. 


GOAT ISLAND. 

Paying the neual toll, fifty cents, we 
pass throngh a porch and approach Goat 
Island over & neat and substantial bridze. 
While crossing the bridge we see the 
great body of watcr come tumbling, snrz. 
ing, and foaming down over the atcep 
firrezular ledges of rocks with tremendous 
velocity, each particle of the immense 
flood seemingly converted by this rapid, 
whirling, dashing motion into great clus- 
ters of brilliant diamonds, glowing and 
glistening in the ann with the rainbow's 
beauty and a dazzling brightness. The 
confused, roaring sound of the apparent- 
ly angry, tumultuous waters is go Inde- 


scribable, that words here seem to mysti- 
fy our meaning. Goat Island is much 
larger than most persone have any idea of. 
It is but a few feet above the water and 
nearly one mile in circumference, and 
would make a good large farm. The pleas- 
ant drives and romantic walks around 
the island are among the most interesting 
features of a visit to Niagara, 

No description can do justice to the 
romantic, unique, unexpected nooks we 
epeounter in our rambles in and around 
the Island, especially among the small 
group of islands called the 


SEVEN SISTERS. 


These are connected by neat bridges, and 
afford opportunity to enjoy as it were 
a concentration of the beauties of Nature. 
In nearly all the open spaces seats 
are prepared to relicve weary tourists. 

Tangled bushes and vines, with devious 
paths over huve rocks, separated by nu- 
merous narrow gorges and chasms, some- 
times jn-t wide enough to step over, 
through which flow the foaming waters, 
rushing to their final leap, you instinct- 
ively feel a dizzy sensation of danger 
when stepping over, though none need 
be apprehended. 

These, with the varying tones of the 
music of the running water, and the many 
other peculiarities of the surroundings, 
lure us on to an examination of every 
available spot, feeling that we were as 
near as possible some place of fairy en- 
chantment. 

It is on the Sister Island that we are 
furnished with a close and very striking 
view of the upper rapids of the 


HORSE-8HOE FALLS, 


on the Canadian side. In some places 
these rapids furnish falls in miniature, 
where large solid bodies of water flow 
over aledge of rocks just after descending 
an incline of nearly forty-five degrees, 
giving the water a velocity that scemingly 
breaks it up into masses like chunks of 
vlixtening crystal, and then dashing them, 
as it were, to liquid powder, then Jeap- 
ing into the air, falling back to fight and 
wrangle until its fury has converted it into 
a thick, white foam, floating away, but 
when further on the whole body resuming 
ita original character of ordinary flowing 
water. 
UP THE RIVER. 

Looking up the river on the upper 
part of Goat Island, a very little rumfle 
in the water on cach side is all that is 
visible indicating the immense rush 
that is so soon to follow its descent; 
only a little further on, extending the 
eve over the distance further up the 
river, the whole seems like a bay of about 
ten miles in circumference without any 
apparent opening. 

THE VIEW DOWN THE RIVER. 


Standing on the lower brink of Goat 
Island, looking down the river—for it 
must be remembered that the Falls on the 
American eide and Goat Island are op a 
line with the margin of the American side 
of the river and the ends of the Horse- 
Shoe Falls at right angles, or directly 
across. The fulla on the American side 
present less than half the front of the 
Horse-Shoe Falls, Goat Island being 
about as wide as half of each. The river 
from this point of Goat Island is inde- 
ecribably yrand. The high, abrupt banks 
on both sides, the Canadian ride more 
particularly visible, the gossamer appear. 
ance of the euspension bridge directly in 
front, onaline with the horizon, appar. 
ently suspended by mere threads, the 
milky whiteness of the several currents 
pursuing their irregular and serpentine 
course down the strcam, the railroad sus- 
pension bridge in the distance, the vast- 
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ness of the depth in front of our feet, 
the Clifton Honse high up on the right 
and the Cataract House on the left, the 
brilliant, full rainbow encircling the 
immediate foreground, together with the 
wildness, stillness, yet incessant, con- 
fused roar of the falling watera on both 
sides of us, mingling their tumultuous 
sounds into one grand chorus of noise, 
produce a scene too grand, too sublime 
for tame words to express the sensations 
we experienced when the grandeur of 
the whole was fally appreciated. The 


TERAPIN TOWER 


is situated on a ledge of rocks extending 
out from the Canadian side of Goat Island. 
A rapid current passes between these 
rocks and the island, which is spanned by 
a substantial bridge. The Tower is a di- 
lapidated looking structure, built of stone 
and Circular in form, and looks very much 
like an ordinary light-house; the top, or 
lookout, is reached by a rough circular 
stairs, occupying the whole of the inte- 
rior; when on the top a narrow platform 
on the outside furnishes a eplendid view 
of the Horse-Shoe Falls and the other 
Rurroundings, It is here that we see the 
densest mags of water taking its tremen- 
dous leap. Tho water in this place is 
said to be ten or fifteen feet deep, and 
falls in a solid shect, presenting a tinge 
of deep green near Its top, gradually 
whitening into a gossamer-like spray as 
{t approaches the bottom, when it flows 
out in a thick, creamy, foaming lather. 
Further around the curve, toward the 
Canadian side, the water takes its first 
plunge with a milky whiteness. The 
immense mass of spray sent up entirely 
cuts off the view from the base of the 
falls, aud very often the spray, in heavy 
rolling clouds, entirely cnvelops the whole 
surface, and even eends a misty vapor 
high up in the atmosphere, mingling with 
the clonds above; occasionally it goes up 
in a column, and, spreading itself ina 
spiral direction, disperses like the light 
smoke from a burnin forest. 

The rapids above, scen from this point, 
appear only like a deep river disturbed by 
a strong wind, with caps of white foam 
somewhat irregularly distributed over its 
surface. 

THE SHOOT. 


Very near the Falls, on the American side, 
is arranged a square wooden structure, 
with a railway on an inclined plane of 
thirty-five degrees, for the purpose of con- 
veying tourists to the shore below, from 
which they may take small boats and be 
rowed across to the Canadian side, or may 
in the mean time get a view of the Falls at 
its base. We took our scat in a rough 
wooden box, and were let down by pulleys 
drawing up another while we were going 
down. While attempting to get up near 
the base of the Falls, we were occasionally 
inclined to look up to the immense over- 
hanging cliffs, towering high, very high 
above. us, and which seemed constantly 
threatening to fall over on us; we found 
the getting up and over the irregular sur- 
face, covered with rocks and great rough 
stones, between which is a soft miry roi, 
a difficult matter to accomplish; and 
here ladies, unless possessed of a daunt- 
jess courage, toecther with considerable 
physical strength and no regard for 
their dress, will shrink back from at- 
‘empting it. Getting up to within a few 
feet of the base of the Falls and looking 
up. we were stunned with the immensity 
of the falling flood. The grand, the beau- 
tifal and sublime, all, all concentrated and 
combined. But here words are only 
words, and are almost void of their mean- 
ing—no tongue, no pen, no pencil can 
approach this stupendous wondcr; we 
were overwhelmed with its vastness, and 
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imperceptibly led to believe the world 
was toppling over, and the whole ocean 
was being discharged of its vast waters 
and its brim was just above us 


CANADIAN SIDE OF THE FALLS 


Getting back to the place where we land- 
ed by the shoot, we seated ourselves in 
the small boat, and were rowed by a stout 
pair of arms to the opposite side; here 
we found a carriage waiting t6 convey us 
up the banks, and to the Clifton House 
and back for a small compensation. At 
the Clifton house, we found but little addi- 
tional novelty. The table-rock, which 
was formerly just in front of this house 
has nearly disappeared, being blown away 
on account of the danger of its falling 
somctime, when it might carry with it a 
crowd of visitors 

A stairway is erected here, where visi- 
tors may be taken down to a platform—a 
water-proof suit is required, which is fur- 
nished at the charge of a dollar, to protect 
them from the spray which would other- 
wise saturate their clothing. The view 
from this point is very fine and quite 
equal to any other, and will bear the same 
deacription we have given of our first im- 
pression of the Falls on the American 
side. Our time being limited, we were 
obliged to leave without receiving the full 
inspiration of the scene of such magnifi- 
cent grandeur; and, returning, we were 
rowed over the river, took our seat in 
the wooden box, and were raised to the 
American bank and on our way to the 


WHIRLPOOL 


which is located down the river and just 
below the railroad suspension bridge 
The whirlpool, or an immense eddy in 
the river, is caused by the whole body 
of water rushing down in a very rapid 
current, and, just as it reaches the base 
of the rapids, it meets a short turn in 
the river, and runs impetuously against 
the bank ; here the water receives a whirl 
which sends it off in an opposite direc- 
tion to meet the rushing tide on the other 
side. The whirlpool affords a very in- 
teresting scene, especially in watching 
many of the innumerable smaller eddies 
that are constantly presented to view by 
the ever-varying flow of the current; but 
the especial feature connected with the 
whirlpool is the 


RAPIDS DOWN THE WHIRLPOOL. 


The rapids just above here in a nar- 
row gorge of the river, where the 
whole body of the water is concentrated 
to several hundred feet, descends a steep 
declivity like an inclined plane; we de- 
scended the perpendicular bank partly by 
a rickety spiral stairway, and partly by 
steps with a emall rail on either side—the 
whole of which {is barely able to hold the 
weight ofa second individual. (It is due 
to the parties receiving toll for this privi- 
lege, to state that they arc now construct- 
ing a more substantial hoistway, by which 
they will, with power, be able to take vis- 
itors up and down by merely seating them 
in an inclosure--this new arrangement is 
expected to be ready by next season). 
After nearly reaching the level of the 
river, & harrow passage carries you out to 
a small rickety covered platform, with 
rickety shelves; tremblingly we scat our- 
selves on one of these, amid the roar and 
eplashing of the descending water, while 
huge masses of the watcry clement come 
leaping over and over each other, now 
mounting up into the air, now throwing 
up Immense spray, followed by long 
ridges and high banks of water heaving 
like an earthquake, then falling into a 
deep chasm, mounts up again, and dashing 
forward with a furious haste onward and 
onward, crashing, splashing with a roar 
that makes one forget everything else be- 
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over us, we look around, and a dark,| energy of my mother, and the worthy | 80me macaroni in good gravy till quite 
dingy twilight is reflected on the banks, | bearing of my fither, whose personal in. | tender; then lay it ina pic-dish. put In a 
and is again reflected back by the surging | fluence and example were enjoyed here | good layer of fresh oysters, bearded ; add 
waters with a dull silvery hue; we imagine | for the last time, the peculiar circumstan- | Pepper, salt, a little grated Jemon-rind, 
the whole aspect of nature has changed, | ces of this fire had its effect in identifying and a tea-spoonful of cream, or olive ofl 
and a dull leaden mist is clouding our | us with this locality, and also intensifying | Preferred. Strew bread-crumbs over, co 
vision, and wondering if this can be the | the sympathetic and friendly feclings of suse brown it in a tolerably brisk oven. 
effect of a continuous appreciation of the | the people to our family. These facts, | Serve with slices of lemon, 
sublime, awful grandeur of the scene be- | and the additional fact that we had spent 
fore us, when, suddenly looking up to the | 8 number of years here at an age when the 
sun, we were aroused tothe recollection | associations of life are the most indelibly 
that about this time the eclipse of the 7th | fixed on the memory, gave an interest to 
of August was to appear. this visit, and made it almost like a dream 


The appearance of the surroundings did of the imagination. The memortes of 
not immediately change, but our mind | Over thirty years ago were revived, when 
was somewhat relieved, and after having | boys and girls with whom our early ycars 
drank in, as we thought, a fall inspiration | had been associated at school, at church,| Frencn Roiis.—Warm a pint of new 
of the scene, we longed to be away, and and the various social gatherings of a/| milk, melt two large spoonfuls of butter. 
yet were chained to the spot by an al-| Country village, made our social chat | add alittle salt. When cool, sift in one 
most irresistible sensation of oppression. | “eTY gratifying. Some of them had | pound of flour, one egg well beaten, one 
As we were climbing the rickety stair-{ STOW gray and wrinkled with age, and | spoonful of yeast. Beat these well to- 
way, we gave many and longing looks | Dcarly all were surrounaed by families of gether, but avoid kneading. When risen, 
to the scene below, wondering if, on our their own, and in most cases grand-chil- | form it into rolls, handling as little as pos- 
return at some future time, we should find | @tenin addition. Each family, with few | sible. Bake on tins, and serve. 
the same tumultuous rush of water, and | ¢XCeptions, had its departed onet some Conn Mean Warries.—Two exes, 
hear the same roaring sound that re-| Were said to have died two, five, twenty , | yolks well beaten, one table-spoon of but- 
verberated through our ears, as the dis-| 80me thirty years ago—all of whom it ter, one of flour, one tea-spoon of salt, 
tance receded from us, and we took our} Would have afforded us much pleasure 0 one pint of swect milk, one pint of meal 
seats in tho train, just in time to be hur- oe ne ate ee 2 feed tiwice sifted, half tea-spoon of soda: add 

’ ’ . 14 
ried on to si achange id6ed: Bat. notwiihatand: last the whites of the cggs well beaten. 
ing there had been very many friendly links | Mocx ArpLe Prr.—Two soda crackers, 
broken, a little reflection made it a mat-| one egg, one cup of sugar, and one of wa. 
ter of surprise, that, after a lapse of so | ter, the juice and yellow rind, grated, of a 
many years,s0 many should remain to| lemon. This is a good receipt for spring 
be recognized, and with whom the friend- | use. 
ly greetings of such old associations 
could be renewed and afford us so much 
gratification. How very different we find 
the associations of a large city! Here we 
leave for a few ycars, and, returning, find 
everything changed—familiar faces nearly 
all disappeared—change, change written 
like a maak on wat ot the houses, and| SUBSTITUTE FoR PuTty.—Mix plaster 
almost every strect and locality—all our | Of Paris and water to the consistency of 
old frjendly associations broken up, and | thick beadibanee It should be prepared in 
we are to begin anew. Retracing our way | ®™all quantities, and applied immediate- 
back to Rochester, and next day taking ly, for it quickly hardens. Brush the sash 
our leave of familiar faces, we were soon | OF frame over with water before applying 
set down at Saratoga; and having again the plaster. For repairing broken win- 
satiated ourselves with its sparkling water, | dows it answers very well. 


and enjoyed its refreshing walks, we were To SoFtEN THE Hanps.—Half a pound 

again on our way home by a whirl of the of mutton-tallow, one ounce of camphor 

train to Albany, and, taking the sumptuous | gum, and one ounce of glycerine; melt. 

steamer Drew, we woke up next morning and, when thoroughly mixed, set away to 

to find ourselves in New York, at home, | cool. Rub the hands with this at night. 

and our article ready for the printer. It will render them white, smooth, and 
W. J. OD. soft. 


To Wamiten ReD Hanxps.—Procure a 
pair of kid gloves that are much too large 
for your hands, smear the iusides with a 
mixture preparcd as described below, and 
wear them occasionally at night, while 
you are sleeping: Fresh eggs, two; oil 
of sweet almonds, two tea-spoonfuls ; rose 
water, one ounce; tincture of benzine, 
thirty-six grains, First beat the eggs and 

BUTTER Cakes ron Tea.—To half a| Oil together, and then add the rose water 
pint milk, stir in two well-beaten eges. a | aud tincture. 


tea-cup of cream. half a tca-epoonfal of| GyocoLate CrEAM.—Take one quart of 
saleratus dissolved in the cream, a little milk or cream, three squares of chocolate, 
salt, a table-spoonful of melted butter. and one ounce of eclatine, and half a cup of 
sufficient sifted flour to make a thick bat- sugar. Scrape the chocolate fine: stir it 
ter. Drop it in thin round cakes ona but-| into the milk; dissolve the gelatine in a 
tered pan or griddle, turn them while cup of milk. Beat up six eggs: mix all 
baking, and bake until browned. Send to together; put it intoasancepan. Let it 
table piled ona plate with a little butter get very hot, but not to boil ; etir it while 
on each. heating. Strain it into a mould: set it to 

PoTaTo Piz.—Make a thin pic-crust in| cool five or six hours. When cold turn it 
the usnal way, and line with it a basin or| intoa dish. Whip uphalfa pint of cream, 
decp pie-dish. Fill to the top with fincly- | and lay it round the dish. 


Cook1es.—One cup of sour milk, one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, two 
Ceg8, One tea-spoonful of cinnamon, one- 
half grated nutmeg, one tea-spoonful of 
suleratus ; mix hard with flour ; roll very 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. 


Rick Pupprxe.—Pick over and wash 
one tea-cup of rice; boil it in water until 
soft, then add two quarts of sweet milk, 
three-quarters of a cup of seuzar, two well- 
beaten eggs, and flavor with spices to suit 
the taste. Bake until it wheys. 


INDIAN BANNocK.—One pint of corn 
meal, one quart of milk; boil one pint of 
the milk, and scald the meal thoroughly. 
Put in a tea-spoon of galt, a table-spoon of 
melted butter, three well-beaten eggs, and 
thin batter with the cold milk. Bake 
brown in shallow pans. 


FvLoatrne Isianp oF APPpLEs.—Bake or 
scald cight or nine large apples; when 
cold, pare them and pulp them through a 
sieve. Beat this pulp with sugar, and add 
to the whites of four or five eges previous- 
ly beaten, with a small quantity of rose 
Water, or eseence of lemon; mix this into 
the pulp a little at a time, and beat it un- 
til quite light. Ileap it up onadish, with 
Savoy cakes, and jelly under and around 
it. 


APPLE SNow Batits.—Take glx apples, 
pare and quarter them, and cut out the 
cores completely. Place the quarters to- 
gether in the shape of the apple before, 
and in the cavity made by removing the 
core put a cloveand a slice of lemon peel. 
Have six small pudding-clothe at hand, 
and half pound of rice, and cover the ap- 
ples ecverally, one after the other in an 
upright position, with rice, tying them 
up tight. Then place them in a large 
saucepan of ecalding water, and let them 
boil for one whole hour. On taking them 
up, Open the tops, and intermix with the 
fruit a little grated nutmeg, with butter 
and sugar to your taste. 


ROCHESTER, 


where we arrived at about nine in the 
evening, in time to see and enjoy 
the extraordinary spectacle of a whole 
city turning out and perambulating 
the sidewalks of the business streets, 
which we soon learned was one of 
the peculiarities of Rochester on every 
pleasant Saturday night. The throng 
was very dense, composed mostly otf 
young persons of both ecxes, passing and 
repassing in all directions, and seemingly 
only intent on having a good walk; we 
continued pushing our way through the 
crowd until we arrived at the house of a 
brother, who is an old resident of this 
city. 

We availed ourselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to visit the Genesce Falls, and, 
notwithstanding the water falls over a 
perpendicular precipice of nearly one hun- 
dred feet high, the quantity passing over 
it at this scason was so insignificantly 
small that it appeared more like a mere 
spray, and not much of that; and having 
just seen the great Niagara, we found it 
comparatively uninteresting, except as we 
turned to view the numerous large and 
lofty mills which stand along both sides 
of the river, in an almost continuous line 
as far as the eye can reach, utilizing all the 
water that would otherwise pass over the 
falls, giving a business and manufacturing 
aspect to all the surroundings, cutting off 
its attractiveness for novelty of scenery, 
and a perfect contrast with Niagara, 
except further down the river, where the 
high and precipitous banks have a re- 
markable similarity. 

Genesce river has several falls lower 
down, and, although we visited the two 
principal ones, we did not regard a notice 
of sufficient interest to give them here in 
this connection. 

Rochester has a very thriving and enter- 
prising population, which has increased 
to an almost unprecedented extent within 
the last decnde. The fine drives and nu- 
merous elegant residences in the suburbs 
are not much excelled by any in the 
State, 


A BacuEtor's Pupprne.—Four ounces 
of grated bread, the same of currants and 
apples, two ounces of sugar, two ounces 
of suet chopped fine, three eggs, a little 
essenceoflemon. Boilittwohours, Eat 
with liquid sauce. 


CoMPOTE OF APPLES.—Doil a saucepan 
of clarified sngar, half sugar and half wa- 
ter, on the fire; skim it, have ready the 
apples pared, cut in balvcs, and cored, 
drop them in the’xyrnp and Iet them boil 
very slowly. Take them off when done, 
and let them cool; if the syrup is too 
thin, give them another boil. 


Nrna’s) APPLE CREAM.—Take two 
pounds of apples, pare and core them, 
slice them into a pan, add one pound of 
loaf sugar, the juice of three lemons, and 
the grated riud of one. Let these boil 
about two hours. Turn it in the mould 
and serve it with boiled custard, or cream. 


Moruer's “ Surrnisz."—Take a square 
loaf of baker's bread, cut into thin slices, 
(crust and all,) and butter them. Peel, 
core, and cut up sufficie:.t of nice baking 
apples in proportion. Take a pie dish, 
line it with bread and butter. Next make 
layer of apples at the bottom, then of 
sugar, then of bread, and so on, till the 
dish is filled. Bake until the apple is per- 
fectly soft, then, before rerving, turn it 
out into a dish. It ought to keep its 
shape, and eat almost like a-swectmcat, 
all the ingredients being thoroughly blend- 
ed in baking. 


APPLE CHEESE.—Take equal weichts of 
apple and sugar; boil the sugar in water, 
take off the scum as it rises, and when it 
is clear, pnt in the apples with some lemon 
Juice and peel, and boil until it is all of a 
proper thickness. A cream for thie checse 
may be made by putting to a pint of cream 
or new milk the yolks of two capa, a stick 
of cinnamon, a spoonful of rose water, 
and the peel of a lemon; let it quite boil, 
and when it is cool, awecten it to taste, 
and pour it over or around the cheese. 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 


——+6o—__—_ 


WE refer our readers to the 
printed list, which accompanies this 
number of the Magazine, for the val- 
uable and attractive articles which 
we offer as inducements to our 
friends to use their efforts on our be- 
half, for the coming year of grace— 


1s7O. 


Such opportunities for acquiring 
sewing-machines, a melodeon or 
organ, clocks, stove, clothes-wring- 
er, Jamps, dressing cases, desks, 
games, satchels, diaries, albume, 
scissors, pictures, music, flower- 
siands, a Webster's dictionary, an 
atlas, handsome articles of table 
furniture, in the shape of cutlery, 
silverware and china, the newest 
and most desirable books, and many 
other things, designed for ornament 
and use, are very rarely found, and 
when found, to vary Captain Cut- 
tle’s form of expression, “should be 
made the most of.” 

We have also definitely deter- 
mined to save all trouble to the 
getters-up of clubs, by offering our 
MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING of 


THE PIC-NIC 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


as one of the first premiums to club 
subscribers, as well as a premium 
to single subscribers. To do this, 
we have been obliged tomake some 
change in the number of subscribers 
required forclub premiums, but we 
feel certain that the getters-up of 
clubs will appreciate our motives, 
and that, with the splendid induce- 
ments they have to offer, they will 
find it easier to obtain the addition- 
al subscribers than a smaller num- 
ber, without the prize engraving. 
With this slight exception, our 
arrangements are the same as here- 
tofore, with the addition of numer- 
ous fine and attractive premiums, 
never before offered, including our 
great engraving, which alone is 
worth three times the cost of the 
Magazine. Hurry up, friends! we 
hope to hear good accounts from 
you, before the opening of the 


NEW YEAR. 


gos All subscriptions received 
before the first of October, 1869, 
will be filled according to our pre. 
vious list; but subscriptions and 
clubs, received after that date, will 
please refer to our new list, and 
govern themselves by our present 
announcement. 


THE MOST USEFUL MAGAZINE. 


This is our ambition for this Magazine 
—that it shall be called the most ueeful, 
as well as the most beautiful Magazine in 
the world. The universal favor with 
which the department of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Club ” has been received, has induced us 
to allow it to encroach somewhat upon the 
story matter. The ‘ Ladies’ Club,” with 
its variety of useful and practical Mmfor- 
mation, the *‘ Household,” with its ex- 
cellent suggestions and receipts, the ar- 
chitecture, and other departments, are all 
so esscntial a part of the Magazine, that 
we desire to enlarge rather than curtail 
them, while the fashions (the most im- 
portant of all), acquire a constantly in- 
creasing interest, from the rapid changes 
that take place, and the univereal desire 
to be @ la mode, which now pervades all 
classes. 


In the future, therefore, we intend to 
give more space than ever to our popular 
departments, and make Demonest truly 
indispensable to every American home. 


re -Q-Qe 


BOULEVARD SKIRTS. 


Trese skirts are now the perfection of 
fall and winter walking-skirts; the only 
difficulty about them is, that they never 
wear out. Try them, and you will never 
willingly be without one again ax long as 
you live. They are exact In shape, soft, 
warm, finished ready for wear, and can be 
purchased either plain or beautifully or- 
namented, at from three tu six dollars 
each. A complete line of children's sizes 
are manufactured. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 
Wr aim to make our advertising columns the 


' vehicle only of what js best calculated to promote 


the interests of our reacers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrificc ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send in their advertise- 
ments Ly the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following issue. 

Our readers will also confer 4 favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dr wonest’s 
MONTHLY. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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GREY NUNNERY, MONTREAL. 
WE, the undersigned, Sisters of Chari- 
ty, certify with pleasure that, after a trial 
of ten years, we have found Wheeler & 
Wilson’s Sewing-Machines superior in 
every respect to all others ueed in our 
establichment. Their mechanism is 
strong and perfect, and with little care 
never get out of order. 
Sister CoUTLER, 
SIsTER BAYEUX, 
General Hospital. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.—I have 
used the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine 
in my family for thirteen years on all kinds 
of work, from the finest Swiss dress to the 
heavest grain sack, and in that time it 
cost us but fifteen cents. — Thomas 
McIntyre, Wiimington, Del. 


VOUNG MEN and young women, 
whether married or single. should read the 
new book, Wedlock, just published by 8. 
R. Wetzs, 889 Broadway, New York. See 
advertisement, 


October, 
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Maplewood Music Seminary, | 


EAST HADDAM, CONN. . 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N. Y. steamboat landing. Gives to Youxe 
Lapies a thorough knowledge of Music. For 
catalogues and particulars, address 1). 8. BALB- 
COCR, Prin., Exst Haddam, Ct., RererEences 
- Wm. Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N. Y,; J. 
W. Schirmerhorn, A. M..14 Bond St., N.Y. ; 
Rev. 8S. W. Robbins, Rev. E. C. Gardner, East 
ane Conn.; J. L. Petcre, 123 Broadway, 
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Ladies’ & Children’s Dep 
INFANT'S WARDROBE ‘'A,"’......for 8% 
INFANT'S WARDROBE ‘'B.”’...... ‘100 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “C,!’...... ‘6 125 
Lapy's Trovaseau “A,” ....... “180 
LapY’s TrovussEau ‘“‘B,"'........ ‘+ 200 
Lapy'’s TRovssEau “*C,”’........ + 250 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 & 467 B’dway, New York. 
255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand st., New York. 


FOR EMPLOYMENT, ‘ Pleasant and 
Profitable,” send stamp to S. R. WELLS, No. 
389 Broadway, New York. 


VIOKX’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N, Y. 


| COLGATE & CO.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants, 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have just opened their Fall Importation of 
Ribbons, Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complete in every respect. 


‘To every human being there is a natural lifetime.” 


LONGEVITY, 


Already acknowledged to be a standard work. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Flexible Cloth, 8v0., $1.00; postage prepaid. 


Part I.—Biometry: The Measure 
or Span of Life. A New PHiLosoruy. 


Contains an Exposition of the laws that govern 
the duration of human life; or, “Ilfetime.” A 
Description of the External Personal Marks of a 
long or short “lifetime.” Interesting Facts con- 
cerning Jong-lived Races, Families and Indlvid- 
uals, showing the relations of Longevity to 
Riches, by T. S. LamBrrt, M.D., LL.D. 

Two Prize Essays (500 cach) on the Physical 
Signs of Longevity in Man, by J. V.C. Suirn, 
M. D., of Boston; and by Joun H. Gaiscox, 
M.D., New York. And 

Striking Word-Pictures by which to recognize 
some incipient diseases, consumption, etc., by C. 
L. Huspexr, M.D. 


Part II.—The Philosophy and 
Practice of Life Insurance. Its 
Relations to Biometry or the Natural Span of 
Life. True value of Insurance, and the sources 
of that value. Correct methods of Insurance, 
with Positive Proofs and conclusive demonstra- 
tions of thelr correctness and equity. “The 
laborer worthy of his hire.” Agents too well 
pald for poor work, and too poorly pald for good 
work. “Lead us not Into temptation.” Noman 
can afford to be tempted. 


‘WILLIAM WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
61 Walker Strect, New York. 


HITCHCOCK!S 


DIME MUSIC. 


No. 85. Pioneer's March. 
84. Kit Pegs Fairy. 
33. Carcanet Fantasle. 
88. Starlight Screnade. 
81. The Syren Waltz. 
30. I Would I were a Star. 
99. Eugenie Walez. 
* 98. The Flower Queen. 
97. Garden City March. 
9. The Bencon that lights me Home. 
95. Glenwood Polka. 
24. Thou art Like the Flower. 
93. Pleasunt Dreams. 
22. The Heart Should Never Grow Old. 
91. Carnival of Venice. 
20. The Culprit tay. 
19, Long Branch Polka. 
18, Lillan’s Song. 
17. Kixs Waltz. 
16. In Tears I Pine for Thee. 
18. Grand Duchess Waltz. 
14. Pulling Hard Against the Stream. 
18 Indinn March. 
18. The Frost Flower. 
11. Daughter of Eve. 
10. The Nun's Prayer. 
9. Faust March. 
8. Nelly arees 
7 The Delhi Galop. 
6. Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 
&. Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 
4. It}s Better to Laugh. 
8. Wedding March. 
§. My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. 
1. Anvil Chorus, 

The above can be obtained of music aud per- 
lodical Dealers generally. The who'e 33 mailed 
(post-paid) on receipt of @38.50, or any ef the 
series on receipt «f pric, 10 ceuta each. 


B, W. HITCHOOOK, Publisher. 


94 Beekman St., New York. 
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COSTUMES FOR NOVEMBER, 4869. 
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Hester Rhoades’s Answer. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


by, and then she knew 
that the time had come 
she had been waiting for and dread- 
ing—God could only know just how 
—through the last three or four 
days. 

In her thoughts she saw him 
coming—counted over every step 
of the road past the little depot, 
and round by the hollow of pines 
and hemlocks, and up the _ hill, 
and across the bit of greensward 
through which the path wound, 
with its white frill of June lilies, 
and then into the front-door. 

She was a woman used to bear- 
ing sorrows, and she had learned 
through long years the secret of 
doing this patiently and bravely ; 
but, at the thought of meeting this 
man, all the props of her faith and 
courage seemed to sway, as in the 
beating of some awful storm. A 
sharp pain—a wild tumult in her 
soul—and, for a moment, the soft 
brown eyes glared around the room 
with a light in them such as you 
see in frightened, hunted wild ani- 
mals. 

She was a youngish woman, with 
one of those faces that have a sin- 
gular charm of expression in them 
—a face that always stimulates you 
to ‘follow it, study it, find out the 
secret of its power, and which men 
and women call interesting, for 
lack of a better, completer word. 
A delicately moulded face from 
chin to forehead, with o heavy 
shading of dark, soft hair, the eyes 
large and clear, the fine line of the 
lips bearing its part in the general 
harmony of the face—she sat there, 
@ woman past her thirties, with her 
fingers nervously at work with a 
large diamond, in an old-fashioned 
setting, on her finger. 

It seems a cruel thing in this 
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man to seek her out now. She 
can not but feel that he does this 
from a coarse curiosity, or, it may 
be, to flaunt an insolent triumph in 
her eyes. And, at this thought, 
the blood flashes into her cheeks, 
giving them a sudden bloom which 
they did not wear in their first girl- 
hood; and she gets up and wrings 
her hands, and cries out there ina 
sharp, pitiful voice, as one does 
under a sudden state of pain : “Oh, 
I can not see him! I can not see 
him!” 

Then she catches the click of the 
gate-latch—the quick, steady fall 
of a man’s fect outside—and she 
suddenly braces herself. Ah! the 
face has not deceived you. There 
is a true soul under it. When the 
time comes, this woman will not 
flinch to meet it, whether it be for 
life or death. Hester Rhoades 
came of an old, broken-down fam- 
ily, which prided itself on its an- 
cient wealth and respectability. 

She was the last of her race; 
and some of the old family succu- 
lence scemed to have nourished a 
fine, rich nature in this woman. 
She had been orphaned before she 
entered her teens, and she and her 
brother Stanley left to the guar- 
dianship of an old widower uncle— 
an odd, splenetic, solitary man, who 
was fond of his nephew and nicce 
in his whimsical, unequal fashion. 
But he was full of dreams and va. 
yraries of one kind and another. 
and, heedless and generous to a 
fault, his large fortune dwindled 
slowly away from him. 

Stanley Rhoades inherited all 
the salient attractions of his buried 
ancestors. His high spirits, his 
graceful, off-hand bearing, his flash- 
ing wit, his careless generosity, 
made him a favorite with that vast 
majority who are always attracted 
by superficial qualities. 

Three years his sister’s senior, 
he had been, more than the fair, 
sweet, delicate girl, the pride and 
idol of his household—indulged 
and petted from his birth, Every 
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one seemed to fancy that Stanley 
would redeem the fallen fortunes 
of his family—that his young pride 
and strength would be the strong 
prop against which the old age of 
the household should brace itself. 

Yet the boy followed his own 
will from his birth. He had a mind 
and talents of no ordinary power; 
but these were almost wasted in his 
miscellaneous life—wecks of ‘in- 
dolence alternating with sudden 
spasms of violent study on his part. 

In truth, Stanley Rhoades never 
did anything persistently. His 
whole life was a series of moods 
and fancies, controlled by no strong 
purpose, and, when he fell into his 
uncle’s guardianship, matters were 
not improved. 

The old man died just as Stanley 
entered his twenty-first year. He 
had run through with his entire 
fortune, and so mismanaged the 
boy’s and girl’s, over which he had 
entire control, and which, small 
at the best, needed careful hus- 
bandry, that, when the estate was 
settled, they had only a few thou- 
sands to divide between them. 

Then Hester Rhoades, whose life 
was rounding into the rose of its 
eighteen summers, showed the stuff 
she was made of. 

It had been one of her uncle's 
pretty, foolish fancies, to squander 
a little more of his ebbing fortune 
on a little rustic cottage, on the 
summit of a slope of woodland 
in which he owned a corner of the 
old town, where the Rhoades had 
taken root a century and a half 
before. 

The site was picturesque, and the 
owner had good taste. The little 
rustic cottage with its half-dozen 
rooms, with its verandas and bits 
of balconies, was a sight to bring 
light into the eyes of an artist. 
After all, perhaps it proved the best 
investment its builder had ever 
made; for his niece, as soon as she 
learned the condition of her own 
and her brother’s-affairs, insisted at 
once on their removing to the rus- 
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tic cottage, which was all that fell 
to them from her uncle’s fortune. 


They brought here, too, what- 
ever was most valuable or by asso- 
ciation most endeared to them out of 
the stately old home, and here, with 
a single servant, Stanley and Hes- 
ter Rhoades commenced their new 
life. 

Nobody, perhaps, suspected this ; 
but Hester was really the moving, 
shaping force in all this change, 
her brother submitting to be 
guided by her while he apparent- 
ly held the reins; but, after the 
first relish of the novelty was over, 
he became restless over the econo- 
mies and privations which the new 
life involved. 

It really became necessary that 
Stanley should exert himself, and 
he talked with his usual fervent 
enthusiasm of going to the city and 
building up a new fortune for Hes- 
ter and himself, and the girl listen- 
ed in a kind of silent idolatry, for 
Stanley had been the love and wor- 
ship of Hester's life. He went to the 
city—he had some distant connec- 
tions there who possessed more or 
less commercial influence —and 
through them Stanley secured a 
good post in an old house where in- 
telligence and perseverance would 
be certain to advance him, in time, 
to a fortune. 

For awhile matters went on 
smoothly with Stanley Rhoades. 


But at last the fire and glow of his | 


first enthusiasm paled. The daily 
drudgery became utterly irksome 
to him; his whole past, -variable 
and incoherent, made the steady 
routine intolerable. He was re- 
solved still on making a fortune, 
but to do it by some masterly stroke 
of skill, to mount some swift wave 
of good luck, which should bear 
him at once to pleasant coasts of 
wealth and ease. 

Stanley Rhoades became possess- 
ed with the demon of speculation. 
One or two small ventures which 
he had made on borrowed capital 
proved successful, and only stimu- 
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lated still farther the master pas- 
sion which absorbed him. 

His youth made him rash and 
confident. Any man of coolness 
and business experience must have 
predicted inevitable failure from the 
course which Stanley Rhoades pur- 
sued. 

If he had known when to pause, 
all would have gone well with 
him ; but he was bent on being a 
rich man, and had wild dreams of 
going home some day—close at 
hand—and buying back the stately 
» old family home, and placing his 
S fair, brown-eyed sister there as its 
% young mistress, while they two 

would dwell together there amid 
7, luxurious ease and splendor. 
> So Stanley Rhoades plunged 
* deeply into speculation, and his 
€ gorgeous bubbles burst, one after 
another, and, instead of mounting 
the topmost wave of success, he 
® found himself stranded upon bare 
* flats, with nothing but loss and fail. 
ure staring him in the face. He 
f was desperate. Turning about on 
every side he saw no help but in 
further speculations, and he was 
still sanguine—wisdom coming 
very slowly to most souls in that 
sharp school of experience. 
It is the old story, and yet it is 
new to every soul on whom falls its 
2 awful sin and suffering —new to 
3 every one upon whom comes sud- 
%  denly the knowledge, so much bit- 
terer than death, of the sin and 
shame of the beloved. 
3 It came one day to Hester 
Rhoades in the little rustic cottage 
where her life rolled smoothly 
along the days, dreaming of the 
‘ time when she should goto Stan- 
ley and see the great world, after 
which, as was so very natural, her 
youth panted eagerly. The girl 
had drank in her brother's glowing 
letters, and believed every word 
which they painted of the shining 
future that was coming speedily to 
both. 

In a moment the blow came, and 

Hester was never the same after it. 
3 She can never forget that hour on 
Y, carth. She wonders if she ever can 
quite reposo in the eternal joy and 
peace of heaven, though her heart 
43 has entered deep into the fullness of 
f that meaning: “ Al) tears shall be 
? wiped away.” 
‘ Hester Rhoades learned that her 
> brother had been arrested on a 
~ charge of forgery. She clung to 
2 the hope of his innocence to the 
> last. She told herself she did not 
% believe her brother's guilt long 
after she did in her inmost heart. 

The forgery had been committed 
2 on the house which employed Stan. 
» ley Rhoades. He had beena favor. 
S ite with the partners as well as 
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with all the subordinates. The 
trial proved his guilt beyond a ques- 
tion, but there were many palliating 
circumstances, and considerable ef- 
fort was made to mitigate the young 
man’s sentence. It was his first 
crime. He had used the money 
thus fraudulently obtained in a 
speculation, and he had done this 
with the confident belief that he 
should be enabled to repay all 
which he had received before the 
discovery of his crime. Stanley 
Rhoades made himself believe that 
he had no thought of defrauding 
any man. 

Hester Rhoades’ first impulse was 
to go at once to her brother and 
remain with him while his trial 
was pending, but he sternly forbade 
that, and now, as ever, his will was 
law to the poor crushed thing, 
whose gayly-trimmed bark of pretty 
hopes and dreams had gone down 
so suddenly in one hour of ship- 
wreck. 

Stanley Rhoades was sentenced 


to five years in the State’s prison— | 


a very light punishment, consider- 
ing the nature of his crime. 

The long suffering brought on a 
fever before the trial was over, and 
for a long while Hester's life hung 
on a thread. Perhaps it was as 
well, for unconsciousness spared her 
much suffering. 

When life and reason at last re- 
turned, and she was able to hold a 
pen, she wrote to the son of the 
elder partner of the house with 
which Stanley had been engaged, 
imploring some intercession in be- 
half of her brother. It was a letter 
written by white, shaking fingers 
on a sick-bed—a letter which, it 
seemed, must have wakened hearts 
in stone, and melted them with pity. 

The young man and her brother 
had formed a strong attachment 
to each other, and Stanley had often 
alluded to his friend in his letters 
to Hester in terms of high praise 
and affection. 

Nuthing ever came of the letter. 
Hester's strongest hopes had clung 
to that, but she waited and prayed 
in vain. 

She did not address the father, 
when the son failed her. The elder 
was a man of stern, unbending in. 
tegrity ; but he exacted from others 
the same justice which he dealt to 
all himself, and when his confi- 
dence was once destroyed he had 
little pity or mercy for the offender. 

It was long before Hester’s hope 
of some help from her brother's 
friend utterly failed her. At last, 
however, she became convinced that 
no aid would reach her from that 
source. It might be that the young 
man had found his plea with his 
father fruitless, and shrank from 


informing her of its failure; or it 
might be that he had no pity for 
crime and disgrace, and with silent 
scorn ignored his old acquaintance 


with Stanley Rhoades. 


But this girl was not of the stuff 
to let a single failure daunt her, 
and she resolved to move heaven 


and earth for her brother’s pardon. 


It was not a light thing to com- 
pass this, but the Rhoades had 
friends of considerable local influ- 


ence in the old town of their birth- 


place, and the young girl had the 


warmest sympathies of old neigh- 
bors and remote connections. 
small fortune was greatly dwindled 


now, but she held on with a sort of 


death grasp to the little rustic cot- 
tage which her uncle had built. 
When Stanley came home—she 
never gave up working and pray- 
ing for that—she wanted the old 
place that he loved to be all ready 
to welcome him, and that he should 
know one heart and one home had 
not failed him. 

So Hester Rhoades, the shy, daint- 
ily-reared girl, took classes in music 


and painting, and kept the old roof 
over her head. And at last a peti- 


tion was prepared for the Governor, 
and many names farand near signed 


it, and one influence and another 
was brought to bear, and after 


serving three years of his appoint- 
ed time, Stanley Rhoades was 


pardoned. Hecame home. During 


all these years Hester had not seen 
her brother, for he had shrunk 
with a morbid horror from looking 
on her face in his prison garb. 

But she was out on the veranda, 
in her white dress, and the glitter 
of her mother’s emeralds on her 
neck, just as they had been that 
morning four years ago, when he 
went down the walk for the last 
time, and raised his hat and stopped 
and kissed his hand to her. 

She had no words now, but the 
brave lips held their smile. So 
Stanley came up, and looked at her 
half doubtful for a moment, and 
then put out his arms, and she fell 
into them. . 

Stanley Rhoades had come home, 
but not the Stanley of old time— 
not the old, bright, eager brother 
of Hester’s boyhood. The vital 
forces seemed to have failed within 
him. The shame had eaten into 
nis very life, and he could not rally 
again. He shrank from the sight 
of his fellow-men. Even Hester’s 
love could not rouse him into hope 
and energy. Those three years of 
confinement, with the sharp sense 
of disgrace, had made terrible havoc 
with his sensitive constitution. In 
that, as well asin Stanley Rhoades’ 
moral structure, there must have 
been a fatal lack of stamina; but 
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condemn in his acts, there was in 
the man. much to love, much to 
admire.” 

Stanley Rhoades never saw his 
thirtieth birth-day. “I have done 
no good in the world ; it is better I 
should leave it. There, don’t cry, 
little sister—the best that ever a 
sinning, sorrowing man had. What 
pretty hair it is! soft and silky, 
our mother’s hair.” And he played 
with its brown lengths in the last 
hours of his life—a life that went 
out humbled and repentant — and 
then Hester was left alone ; a wo- 
man saddened, broken-hearted, a 
sense of some dreadful loss and 
shame clinging to her always. The 
old family pride had been so sharply 
wounded, the old family name so 
deeply stained. 

It was natural that Hester 
Rhoades should be a little morbid, 
brought up as she had been, suffer- 
ing as she had suffered ; but for all 
that she was a brave, sweet, noble 
woman, living in the little rustic 
cottage with the one *ervant, who 
had clung faithfully to the 
Rhoades through all their fallen 
fortunes. 

Yet nature had given to this wo- 
man a wonderful brightness and 


gladness of soul. The arch smiles - 


still leaped suddenly into her eyes 
and overflowed her lips in sur- 
prises of sweetness. She had a 
childlike merriment at times, too, 
which enchanted all within its 
circle. 

She kept her classes still, and 
these, with the remnant of her for- 
tune, supported her in comfort in 
the rustic cottage to which she 
clung so fondly. 

One day, nearly three years after 
Stanley's death, there came a letter 
from his old friend, Conrad Hulse. 

His father was dead. Hoe was in 
Europe at the time that Hester had 
sent her letter to him. It had 
never been forwarded, but, search- 
ing among his father’s old papers, 
Conrad Hulse had come upon Hes- 
ter’s letter. 

He could not say with pen and 
paper what he would face to face ; 
and, therefore, this man was coming 
to see the sister of his friend, and 
he named the day and train on 
which he would arrive. If he had 
not called her brother by that name, 
Hester would not have seen this 
Conrad Hulse. 

As it was, this letter brought 
back all that old awful time—the 
slow waiting day by day, the long 
dying out of hope. Can you won- 
der, then, that the proud, sensitive 
woman shrank from looking upon 
the face of the man whose name 
her brother had forged? 
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8 lounge in the window and came 
7, forward, and so they met face to 
face—Conrad Hulse and Hester 
Rhoades. 

A fine manly face, youngish 
3 till, a thick brown beard, and hair 
% above ita shade darker, the pleas- 
ant eyes winning you to trust this 
man at once. 

“Had I received your letter, 
Miss Rhoades, I need not say that 
7 I should have been here long ago,” 
»  hesaid, going right to the point in 
his frank, straightforward way. 
You felt that it was in his temper- 
ament to do that. 

Something of the pain, the sensi- 
s& tive morbid pride with which Hes- 
ter had thought of encountering 
this man slipped from her at once 
as she heard his voice and words. 
> He had not come out of idle curios- 
ity, she was certain. 

. “Tam glad to know that, at 
2 last,” she said, in her quiet sim- 
, ple way. “It was a long time be- 
& fore I could let my hope go.” 

\ “T can imagine that, what the 
¥ waiting must have been,” and the 
% pleasant eyes read the fair face, and 
% they were touched with unutter- 
able pity. 

Then this man went on to tell 
her how he had started for Europe, 
just before the trouble happened, 
7 and so he learned nothing of it at 
$ the time. 

‘ Conrad Hulse had requested Lis 
3 ~=©father to open any letters which he 
might receive, as some of them 
would demand immediate replies; 
% and in that way the old gentleman 
* must have read Hester's letter. 

f “He is dead now, and can not an- 
swer for himself,’ said Coprad Hulse; 
“but how he could have read that 
letter, and not be moved to help 
and pity, will remain a solemn 
mystery to me as long as I live. 
I know that one side of my fa- 
ther’s character was stern and piti- 
le@s to the wrong-doer, and he 
had trusted your brother with a 
confidence quite unusual with him. 
Z; “Perhaps he took revenge on 
; himself thus—at all events the 
letter was laid among my father’s 
$3 papers, and remained there until 
2  hedied. What it cost me to read 
it, and to feel that it had been treat- 
ed with that cruel silence, you can 
never know. I would @ladly have 
given my life to recall that time.” 

Then the smile came out on her 
face, the wonderful smile af Hester 
Rhoades. 
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Yet, when the time came, Hester 
¥ Rhoades went in with her firm step 
and her wide clear eyes, and her 
lips sweet and steadfast, and I 
think she would have gone just so 


A gentleman rose up from the 
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“Tam glad to hear you say that, 
Mr. Hulse. I am glad now that 
you came to see me.” 

Afterward it did not hurt her, as 
she had forestalled it must, so that 
her guest went on to talk of her 
brother, to inquire about all which 
happened after his release, for 


Conrad Hulse had not jearned of 


Stanley’s crime until he was out of 
prison, as he had been abroad for 
many years. 

And Hester talked freely to this 
stranger, of the dead brother 
whose name now never passed her 
lips. She would not have believed 
it possible to do this an hour be- 
fore, but the speech came involun- 
tarily. 

She talked of Stanley’s life at 
home, of the crushed heart and the 
broken hopes, and yet she told 
how at times the old strong, eager 
spirit would flash up in fire, play- 
fulness, and mirth, and the broken- 
down young old man would be 
again the brother of her girlhood. 

She told the stranger, too, of the 
tender, sweet lapsing of the broken 
life into death, of repentance that 
hallowed and sanctified it; and, 
though her voice shook and the 
tears came, yet Hester Rhoades felt 
that now some pang and bitterness 
had gone from them forever. Con- 
rad Hulse listened with eyes that, 
strong man as he was, blurred with 
such thick tears as they had not 
carried since his childhood, and he 
thought that the woman sitting be- 
fore him, in her awful sorrow and 
gracious beauty, was something 
that no woman had been among 
all those whom he had seen. 

Conrad Hulse did not leave the 
old town that night, as he had in- 
tended when he came. He stopped 
at the hotel, and every day he came 
over to see Hester Rhoades. 

He talked of her brother, his 
“friend,” as he always spoke of 
Stanley. He told her many charac- 
teristic anecdotes of the young man, 
and many amusing tales of their 
acquaintance, which brought their 
sudden overflow of arch smiles 
about the lips and into the eyes of 
Hester Rhoades; and, as they walk- 
ed together in the small, beautiful 
grounds where the rustic cottage 
lay like a great, gray nest, and the 
June days poured their summer 
gloss and joy through earth and 
sky and air, Conrad Hulse loved the 
sweet and gracious woman who 
walked by his side. 

A strong, true man, whose love 
once given must abide until death, 
a watchful sheltering and tender- 
ness to her to whom he gave it. 

One day, walking in the garden, 
he took the soft, rounded fingers in 
his own, and told her in his strong, 


sincere, manly way what she had 


become to him in these few days. 


She listened, her face going at 


first into a white pallor of amaze. 
ment, and then coming out into 
tremulous blushes. 

“Oh, Conrad Hulse!” she cried 
at last ; ‘do you remember what I 
am? Have you forgotten how my 
brother wronged your father?” 

“T have not forgotten how that 
father wronged you, my poor child. 
Oh, Hester! I speak for my own 
soul, Speak you for yours. The 
evil of others is not ours. We have 
no right to take it into our own 
lives. Out of my love I say to you, 
before God, will you come to me 
and be my wife?” 

A little pause; he stood there, 
his hands reached out to her. She 
looked up to him with her clear, 
brown eyes a moment—her face 
shook and trembled all over—then 
she reached forward, and, simple 
and sweet asa tired child, she an- 
awered, “ Yes, Conrad, I will come!” 
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MISS PARTRIDGE'S FRIENDS. 


BY PHBE CARY. 


“IT can't think it’s true,” said a long- 
billed curlew, 
“ And I really don't like to repeat it, 
Bat Miss Partridge, they say, has gone 
off, run away; 
Did you ever know anything beat it?” 


* Just guces what I heard,” cried the pert 
yellow-bird, 
“From the finches—yes, and I believe 
them ! 
The mean little snip gave her own folks 
the slip! 
I think ‘twas too bad to deceive them.” 


“If you knew what I know,’’ groaned a 
dolorous crow, 
As she sat on an old limb a-rocking ; 
“°Twas the young chanticleer who lives 
just over here, 
She eloped with—now isn't it shock- 
ing 9”? e wo 


Said the razor-billed hawk, ‘She had 
better not talk, 
And pretend that the fellow's her broth- 
er; 
Why, law bless your heart! they are 
never apart, 
And they live in the house with his 
mother.” 


‘*Oh, hush! ” sald the thrush, ** you com- 
> pel me to blueh; *' 
And she hung down her head and fell 
sighing. 
‘* Blush / it Just makes me sick,’* raid 
the little dobchick, 
‘*T could see her well whipped withont 
crying!" 


“Young folks,” said the grouse, ** ought 
to stay in the house ; 


But, Miss Partridge! why, nothing 


would do her 


But to go drumming round. Wel), at last 


ehe has found 
Some one fool enough to come to her.” 
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Sneered the sharp little wren, ‘if she 
lives with a hen, é 
I'm certainly glad I don't know her; 
Her running off so we might pardon, you 
know, 
Was the fellow not 80 much below her.” 


“Do you know what I'd do?” said a 
proud cock-a-too, 

“IT wonldn't speak if I should mect 

her.”’ .3 

‘* And you couldn't be blamed,” all toze- = 


ther exclaimed, % 


‘“* It's the way we should certainly treat 
her.”’ 


Said a modest young quail, who had sat & 


on a rail, , 
And heard all their strange conversa- 
tion, 2 


“Tecan give you eome light on that par. 
tridge’s flight, ? 
Ab you know she’s my distant relation. 


‘“‘ Poor child! gathering grain, her parents 
were slain; 
And a dear little girl—I must praise 
her— 
Found, and carried her then to a pet ban- 
tam hen, a 
And left her for Biddy to raise her. % 


‘The young chicks, you'll infer, are bro- 
thers to her, 
Growing up with them, roosting and 
feeding ; 
And the bantamge, you sce, are the top of 
the tree 
In family, beauty, and breeding.” 


‘© Well, how geome folks do lie!” said they 


all in reply, 

‘*Such slander! who cauld have begun =X 
it? A 

It's asin to throw blame onaninnocent’ £ 
name, q 
And she ought to be skinned who has =, 

done it. £ 
‘And we all loved her so, likensister, & 
you know, + 
And felt for her loss such a sorrow ; rf 


And the bantame, you say, are quite 
grand in their way— 
Well, we must call and see her to-mor- oy 
row.” 
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THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 


ONE of the most chivalrous gen- 
tlemen of the old French régime, ¥ 
Count de Chateauvillard, died re- ¥ 
cently. The following anecdote is 
related of him:—One night, upon 4 
retiring from a grand ball, tho § 
count met the countessof Liadiéres, 
who was descending the staircase, 
and very much embarrassed with 
the hanging lace trimmings of her 
dress, which some awkward indi- 
vidual had stepped on and torn. 
“ Countess, will you allow me to 
offer youa pin?” “Oh! willingly, 
but Ido not suppose you carry a 
pincushion about in your pocket.” 
“No; but I have a pin at yourser- ¢ 
vice.” And saying these worda, J 
the count unfastened a diamond 
breastpin from his necktie, and 


mon pin I would take,” said the § 
accept.” “ What! is it the diamond 


which prevents your accepting it? 
There, then,” and the count de 


Chateauvillard, breaking off the 


head of the pin, and throwing the 
diamond away, presented the pin 
alone to the countess, and begged &t 


her to allow him to fasten up the 
torn lace. f 
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presented it to the lady. “ Acom- ¥ 


countess, “but this one I can not & 
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Mrs. JESSOP’S MINCE-PIES. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY MARY B. LEE. 


[iE dinner table was laid 
in Mrs. Jessop’s boarding- 

4» house, in San Juan del 
WwW Nicaragua, and the bell 
was ringing for the boarders to 
come down. A fine-looking young 
man entered the dining-room with 
the other boarders, and sat down 
near the foot of the table. He had 
only been two days in the house, 
and was a stranger toall the in- 
mates; so kind, cheerful Mrs. Jes- 
sop sought to make him feel at 
home by frequently addressing 
him. 

By-and-by the dessert of mince- 
pies was placed on the table, and 
Mrs. Jessop said: “Lieutenant 
Whitchouse, I don’t know what 
countryman you are, but in my 
country this is a great holiday. I 
suppose my own people are kecping 
the day in the usual manner, and I 
think American citizens, away from 
their own land, should remember 
national festivals, and keep them 
ns well as they can. Home, we 
always have mince-pies on this 
day, so I have made some, and 
and hope you all will like them.” 

“ And may Iask what day it is?” 
raid Lieutenant Whitehouse, smil- 
ing. “It’stoo early for Christmas, 
and I think Washington's birthday 
comes in February.” 

All the company laughed, except 
Mrs. Jessop, who answered: “ It is 
Thanksgiving-day.” 

“Thanksgiving-day! is it possi- 
ble? I have been so long from 
home that I have almost forgotten 
the days I used to long for. I too 
am an American, Mrs. Jessop, and 
mince-pies were always a part of 
our Thanksgiving feast, in the old 
homestead. I have not seen any 
for fifteen years, and I thank you 
for providing them to-day.” 

He spoke with morc earnestness 
than the occasion seemed to require, 
and the boarders looked-.at him in 
surprise. He did not notice them, 
but, lost in thought, hardly spoke 
again during the meal. When it 
was over, hestarted up, and walked 
up and down the piazza, his eyes 
cast down, and his face wearing a 
stern expression. 

“Poor fellow! I do believe my 
pies and the talk about the day 
have made him think of home. [ 
wonder why he has staid away for 
fifteen years,” said Mrs. Jessop to 
her husband, as she watched her 
boarder from the window. 

“Perhaps he is not thinking of 
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any such thing,” replied Mr. Jes- 
sop. ‘‘ Men are not likely to be so 
sentimental. It is more probable 
he is thinking with what cargo he 
had better freight his vessel.” 

“We didn’t walk up and down 
like that yesterday, but staid quict 
in his room, I don't believe he is 
thinking of his cargo.” 

Mrs. Jessop was right. Roger 
Whitehouse was not thinking of 
his cargo, though he was part own- 
er of the vessel in the harbor ; his 
meditations, whether pleasing or 
otherwise, were of the home he had 
left fifteen years ago. 

“ What nonsense,” he said at last, 
half aloud, as he turned to leave the 
piazza; “here I am losing time 
when there is so much to be done.”’ 

Lieutenant Whitehouse tried to 
attend to his business, but thoughts 
of home would intrude. 

“ It’s all the fault of those horrid 
pies and the landlady’s tongue,” he 
said to himself. “I thanked her 
for making the pics, now I wish I 
had never scenthem. Ican't think 
of what Iamdoing. I must be get- 
ting superstitious like other sailors, 
for I feel as if Iought to go home.” 

This feeling grew stronger and 
stronger as he went from place to 
place, attending to his business, till 
his eyes fell on the United States’ 
steamer, preparing to depart. Then 
he could no longer resist the incli- 
nation to go home, The difficulty 
was to leave the vessel, of which he 
was in charge, as the captain was 
ill at another port. Lieutenant 
Whitehouse knew the officer next 
in command would gladly take 
charge of the vessel and cargo ; still 
it would not be right thus to desert 
so responsible a position. The 
young man felt he must conquer 
his impatience, and wait till he had 
delivered the vessel into the cap- 
tain’s hands. 

Through the weeks that followed, 
thoughts of: home haunted Roger 
Whitehouse at all times. In the 
daytime, business could not pre- 
vent him from thinking of his moth- 
er and sisters; and at night, he 
dreamt of them, and of home, and 
fancied himself with them there. 
All the unpleasant scenes that had 
led to his leaving home were repro- 
duced, with the additions that fancy 
makes when reason sleeps. Again 
he felt the blows from his step-fa- 
ther’s hands, and heard his harsh 
words. Often Roger Whitehouse 
started from an uneasy sleep, fancy- 
ing his mother and sisters were 
with him, entreating him to help 
them. 

Both sleeping and waking his 
mind reverted to the last sad sccne 
with his stepfather, Mr. Hardman. 
Then Mr. Hardman had whipped 
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the boy for an unconscious offense, 
and threatened totake him to Bos- 
ton, and apprentice him to a shoe- 
maker. He remembered his moth- 
er’s expostulations : 

“ Roger is too young to leave in 
a big city like Boston. What will 
become of a boy of twelve without 
any one to care for him?” 

“He won’t have time for mis- 
chief; I'll put him where ho must 
work allday. Ishan’t put up with 
him here, that’s certain,” replied 
Mr. Hardman, in stern tones. 

“Let him go to school then,” 
pleaded poor Mrs. Hardman; “he 
likes to learn, and he is hardly 
strong enough to work ata trade.” 

“ How can [| afford to pay for his 
schooling ?”’ 

“iis share of the farm produce 
will educate him.” 

“His share, when he don’t work 
the farm! What would the place 
produce if I didn’t take it in hand ? 
No, I won’t work to keep that 
great, idle boy at school.” 

“ Part of the farm is his, and he 
should have some return for it.” 

“ Not if Ican help it. Iam mas- 
ter now, and as J attend to working 
the farm, the profits shall be mine.”’ 

“ You won't send away Roger, my 
own boy ?” 

“Yes; to-morrow morning I'll 
take him to Boston.” 

Roger Whitehouse determined 
that, come what would, he should 
not be apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
He said vothing, however, but crept 
up to his room, and lay down, feel- 
ing bruised and ill from the severe 
whipping he had received. By-and- 
by his mother stole up to see him, 
and wept over him, as sho said: 
‘Roger, forgive me for bringing all 
this misery on you. Oh! if I had 
known; but I thought Mr. Hard- 
man wonld be such a kind father to 
you and the girls. Roger, Roger, 
what shall I do?” 

“IT don't know,’ whispered 
Roger ; “I wish you had hired some. 
body to work the farm, and never 
married that bad man, who makes 
us all so unhappy. I won’t go to 
Boston and be apprenticed toa shoe. 
maker; (1l—” 

Just at that moment Mr. Hard- 
man caine up and scolded his wife 
for being with Roger. “Just go 
down and let the boy alone; you 
encourage him in his faults by sym- 
pathizing with him, when I correct 
him. To think of his taking out 
the horse, and riding into the vil- 
lage.” : 

“ He didn’t know you would dis- 
like it; he always was in the habit 
of taking the horse if he wished, if 
no one was using it.”’ 

“He knew wellenough. Things 
have changed since the spoiled 


child could do as he pleased. Just 


leave him to himself, and [ll lock — 


him in till morning.” 

Roger said nothing on account 
of his mother and sisters, though 
he felt that grievous wrong had 
been done by his mother’s marrying 
again. He was too young to under- 
stand anything about law; heonly 
knew Mr. Hardman ill-used his wife 
and her children, especially the boy. 
Roger formed several plans for run- 
ning away, to escape being bound 
as an apprentice in Boston. He 
thought Mr. Hardman would be 
kinder if he had only his wife and 
stepdaugliters to deal with. 

So when thevhouse was quiet, 
Roger tied up some clothes as well 
as he could by moonlight, and took 
somo moncy and a few keepsakes 
from the corner of his trunk. If 
ever a lad was justified in leaving 
home, he was, and none can blame 
him for deserting a home, from 
which he was threatened to be taken 
the following day. 

He couldn’t write to his mother, 
as he had no materials or light. 
Besides it was better she should be 
ignorant of the boy’s doings. §So 
after looking round his little room 
for the last time, Roger Whitchouse 
threw his bundle of clothing from 
the window, and cautiously descend- 
ed tothe ground. The dog, Roger's 
own dog, ran to him, and wanted 
to accompany his master. Roger 
left the faithful animal behind with 
difficulty. Then the poor boy ran 
along the lane and turned into the 
road, fearing pursuit. He knew the 
way to the next town, and thither 
hgdirected his steps. He reached 
it before daylight, and sat down to 
rest on the steps of the railroad de- 
pot. By-and-by the train for Bos- 
ton arrived, and Roger bought a 
ticket, and took a place in a car. 

He had only fifty cents when his 
ticket was paid for, and he was 
weak from hunger. On his way to 
Boston he made up his mind to go 
to sea, to escape his stepfather. The 
hungry boy bought some breakfast, 
and then sought a ship, on board 
of which he might learn to be a 
sailor. He was fortunate. A ves- 
sel, just ready to sail, wanted a Boy 
badly. Roger was notasked many 
questions, and before evening he 
was learning the duties of his new 
calling, and was fast leaving his 
native State. 

Step by step Roger made his way 
up, till his position was a good one. 
Year after year had elapsed, and he 
had never found both time and op- 
portunity fo return and see how af- 
fairs were managed at home ; and 
home remembrances had grown 
weaker and weaker, till Mrs. Jes- 
sop’s mince-pies and remarks about 
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@hanksgiving-day revived old feel- 
ings. 

At last Roger Whitchouso was 
free, and on the steamer that was 
bearing him homeward. How 
long the passage scemed to his im- 
patient mind! How many different 
visions he had of his mother and 
sisters! How the old’ scenes would 
form before him ashe paced up and 
down the deck ! 

The voyage was over at last, and 
Roger found himself in New York. 
He did not take time to explore the 
great metropolis, but as quickly as 
possible*took the train to which he 
was directed. 

Harassing thoughts worried him 
as he sat with folded arms and 
knitted brow. “ What ifhis family 
were gone? What if they were 
dead?) What ifthey were happy 
with Mr. Hardman, and the arrival 
of long-absent Roger should cause 
trouble?” 

The town nearest Roger’s home 
was greatly changed. There was 
anew depot, and many buildings 
stood where he remembered fields. 
With an anxious heart he inquired 
for Mr. Hardman, and learned he 
was dead; he had been taken ill 
suddenly on Thanksgiving-day, and 
died the day following. 

Roger Whitehouse could not fecl 
sorry that his persecutor was gone. 
As he rode homeward he thought 
less of his stepfather than of the 
mother and sisters so jong unseen. 
How should he find them? 

Leaving the wagon at the gate, 
he walked along the lane to the 
house, and entered by the unlocked 
door, unchallenged. The sound of 
voices came from the parlor, and 
the listener heard his own name. 

“If Roger only knew, he would 
come back tous now. Oh! I must 
see my boy again.” 

“‘Couldn’t we advertise in a New 
York paper? They say the New 
York papers go everywhere, and 
maybe Roger would see the adver- 
tisement, and come back.” 

“ How could we get it in the pa- 
per? and how could we pay for it 
when we have no money ?” said 
another voice. 

“ T’ll work and earn the money,” 
replied the voice, who had proposed 
advertising. ‘“ We must have dear 
Roger back on his ownfarm. Poor 
darling brother Roger.” 

Roger could bear no more. He 
tapped at the door ofthe parlor, and 
entered. Asad, pale woman sat by 
the fire, and two young women gat 
by the window, sewing. Allstarted 
from their chairs when the tall 
young man entered, almost without 
warning. He had his mother’s head 
on his breast in a moment, as he 
whispered : 
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“Tam your own boy, come home 
again.” 

We may imagine how much 
there was to be told on both sides, 
as the long-absent son and brother 
sat with his arm round his mother, 
and his two sisters holding his dis. 
engaged hand. He came home 
just in time, for, with all his grasp- 
ing and management, Mr. Hardman 
had not prospered, and at his death 
left nothing but the farm, for which 
he had married the widow, and 
which belonged to her and her chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Hardman’s own three chil- 
dren were quite unprovided for, as 
he had left nothing ofhisown. By- 
and-by the children returned from 
school, and Roger saw for the first 
time his half-brothers and half-sis- 
ter, who regarded with wonder the 
brother of whom they had hardly 
heard. 

A change came over the whole 
family after Roger’s return. The 
farm was well worked, and prosper- 
ed under his management.  Ilis 
mother recovered health and spirits, 
and the household was transform- 
ed. Roger took good care of his 
stepfatlier’s children,thus returning 
good for evil, and they soon learned 
to love him better than they had 
ever loved their harsh, tyrannical 
father. 

A few years after Roger’s return, 
he was in Boston on business, and 
met Mrs. Jessop in the street. She 
recognized him, as he did her, and 
they shook hands and spoke. She 
had left San Juan because tho cli- 
mate did not suit her, and was then 
keeping a private boarding-house 
in Boston. As Roger wanted a room 
for a few nights, he took one in her 
house, and staid there while in Bos- 
ton. Hetold herto what her mince- 
pies had led, and both laughed over 
his blunder about the occasion. 

“IT shall never forget Thanksgiv- 
ing-day again, you may be sure of 
that,” he said. “ Your thoughtful 
celebration of the day led me to turn 
my steps homeward.” 

“Tam glad so much good came 
from my Thanksgiving-pics. I 
never thought of such a thing, but 
Ido think we ought to keep our na- 
tional holidays, no matter in what 
part of the world we may be. 
These festivals remind us ofall our 
ancestors suffered to secure to us 80 
many privileges.” 


——___+¢6___—. 


DIFFicvuLties.—How munca we should 
all accomplish if there were no difficultics 
in the way! High purposes and aspira- 
tions are universal, but difficulties ob- 
trude, and leave only meagre accomplish- 
ment. Yet difficulties are clearly heaven's 
own intervention, is try our tempers and 
prove the metal that is 1n us, 
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MME. DEMOREST’S RETURN 
FROM ABROAD. 


THE return of Mme. Demorest 


from her visit to Europe was made. 


the occasion for a spontaneous and 
hearty welcome, as unexpected as 
it was gratifying on the part of the 
ladies of her establishment. He: 
residence was decorated with flags, 
wreaths, and canary birds in cages. 
Beautiful baskets of flowers were 
presented on her landing, and nu- 
merous and elegant baskets of 
fruits and flowers on her arrival at 
home. 

Mme. Demorest was deeply af- 
fected by the many evidences of tle 
affection felt for her, and assured 
the young ladies who assembled to 
greet her, that the remembrance 
of their devotion would stimulate 
her to still greater care for their 
interests and effort for the cause of 
woman generally.— Revolution. 

The following poems were dcdi- 
cated to Mme. Demorest on the oc- 
casion :— 

SONG OF WELCOME. 


BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


back 
From over the sea ? 
Doth not all language the happy 
word lack 
Of greeting to thee ? 
O, for the child of the fairy-cift—she 
Whose lips scattered diamonds and pearls 
royally ; 
For she our most fitting spokes-maiden 
would be 
To welcome thec. 


wat" can we do to welcome thee 


WIIAT can we do to welcome thee 
here, 

Now thon art come 
Back to the hearts that bave held 

thee most dear— 

Back to thy home? 
Simple the offerings we bring unto thee— 
Fruits of the earth and flowers of the lea, 
With joy in our hearts, bubbling over in 
glee, 
To welcome thee. 


return 
Home to the West ? 
Hearts thon hast brightened with 
gratitude burn— 
Lives thou has blest 
Wait thee with music their joy to impart- 
Eyes glancing rainbows where glad tears 
wil start— 
Songs on the lips, and prayers in the heart, 
To welcome thee. 


lasTan 
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A WELCOME TO MY WIFE. 


UR brave, our dutiful and true, 

Are words of welcome now addrcsscd 
to you. 

We greet you with exulting pride, 

And joy to know you once more by 
our side. 


% OUR long, long abeence has but tried 
Our chain of Jove; each link now 
ratified 
Speaks welcome toa home Bo true. 
A joyous welcome we now give to 
you. 
—W. J.D. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPRESS’S LEVEE. 

AFTER the members of the dif- 
ferent legations had called in a body 
to pay their respects to the emper- 
or and empress, the latter received 
the ladies of the court—who, on 
this occasion, wore the national 
costume—in the grand hall. We 
were permitted to witness the spec- 
tacle, which is unique of its kind 
and wonderfully beautiful. The 
empress having taken her place 
alone near one end of the hall, with 
the emperor and his family at a lit- 
tle distance on her right, the doors 
at the other end—three hundred feet 
distant--were thrown open, and a 
gorgeous procession approached, 
sweeping past the gilded columns, 
and growing with every step in 
color and splendor. The ladies 
walked in single file, about eight 
feet apart, each holding the train 
of the one preceding her. The cos- 
tume consists of a high, crescent- 
shaped head-dress of velvet, cover- 
ed with jewels ; a short embroider- 
ed corsage of silk or velvet, with 
open sleeves ; a full skirt and sweep- 
ing train of velvet, or satin or moiré 
with a decp border of point-lace. 
As the first lady approached the 
empress her successor dropped tho 
train, spreading it by a dexterous 
movement to its full breadth on 
the polished floor. The lady thus 
released bent her knec and took the 
empress’s hand to kiss it, which 
the latter prevented by gracefully 
lifting her and saluting her on tho 
forehead. Aftera few words of con- 
gratulation she passed across the 
hall, making a profound obeisance 
to the emperor on her way. This 
was the most trying part of tho 
ceremony. She was alone and un- 
supported, with all eyes upon her, 
and it required no slight amount 
of skill and self-possession to cross 
the hall, bow, and carry her superb 
train to the opposite side, without 
turning her back on the impcrial 
presence. At the end of an hour 
the dazzling group gathered on the 
right equaled in numbers the long 
line marching on the left, and still 
they came. It was a luxury of col- 
or scarcely to be described—all 
flowery and dewy tints, in a setting 
of white and gold. There wero 
crimson, maroon, blue, lilac, sal- 
mon, peach-blossom, mauve, mag- 
enta, silver-gray, pearl-rose, daffo- 
dil, pale orange, purple, pea-grecn, 
sea-green, scarlet, violet, drab, and 
pink ; and, whether by accident or 
design, the succession of colors 


never shocked by too violent con- 
trast. This was the perfection of 
acenic effect, and we lingrered, en- 
joying it vias a until the last 
of several hundred ladies closed 
the radiant spectacle.—"“ By-rrays of 
Lurope.”” By Bayard Taylor. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 
FROM nie onan 


AN lives in his ambitious, youthful 


days, 
Free ag the birds in air to fly; 
Domestic peace no restlessness al- 
lays, 


But with the whole wide world : 


he'd vie, 

And with it strives In his first rude cseays 
Of love, and hope, and pain, and joy; 
And, ah! he thinks with his own youth- 

ful force 
To tarn the world from its established 
course, 


UT, older and wiser, he himself con. 
fines 
Within strict limits, self-imposed ; 
For youthful follies he no longer pines, 
Temptations find his heart fore- 
clozed; 
The world he weighs, examines, and de- 
fines, 
For fact and truth alone disposed. 
When wife and child and country him 
surround, 


His bliss in what is circumscribed is: 


found. 


To youth's warm aspirations kind, 
Age must its waning vigor reinforce 
By constant drafts on youthful 
mind ; 
And youth itself, by old man's wise dis- 
course, 
To purer virtue is inclined. 
Age is not always, not at all times cold: 
Then ever more respect the old. 


g° youthful emulation not averse, 


Money Well Invested. 


OOD morning, Mrs. Ha- 
seltine. I must apolo- 
gize for making you a 

, call #0 early in the day, 
but I was attracted by your bril- 
liant flowers and exquisite hanging 
baskets; and, seeing your face 
through the window, was tempted 
to see it nearer, 80 rang the bell, 
and here I am.” 


“No apologies are needed, Mrs. 
Lariselle—I am most happy to see 
you; and, if you will permit me to 
continue my sewing, you will has- 
ten my work, as I can always sew 
faster when my mind is occupied. 
Sewing does not weary me if Iam 
entertained.” 

“Indeed! Well, you are one of 
the lucky ones who can do two 
things at once.” 

“Tf Icould not I should hardly 
accomplish my daily tasks.” 

“May I ask what you are mak- 
ing?” 

“Certainly. I have ripped up 
and washed a pair of Mr. Hasel- 
tine’s pantaloons, and am making 
a sack for Emma to wear to school 
this autumn. Ministers’ wives, my 
dear Mrs. Lariselle, must practice 
the closest economy, else they can 
not make the two ends meet.” 
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‘“ MRS, HASELTINE, YOU ARE A WITCH.” 


“T can not understand how it is 
possible to cut a sack out of a pair 
of pantaloons worn considerably 
which a girl of ten years can wear. 
I believe she and my Georgie are of 
the same age.” 

“Yes; and you could easily cut 
a jacket for him out of a similar 
pair of pants. To be sure there is 
a little ingenuity to be exercised, 
and your broad brow shows that 
construction is not wanting in your 
physique.” 

“T think itis; at least, it has 
never been cultivated. I should 
never have believed such a gar. 
ment could be produced from such 
material. Itis exceedingly jaunty ; 
that bias band of plaid poplin sets 
it off wonderfully. You have an 
artistic eye, Mrs. Haseltine, and that 
always works wonders. Where 
did you find so pretty a pattern ?” 

“From my family friend. It 
is invaluable to me. From its 
pages I make all my children’s 
clothes, and, with a little assistance 
from a seamstress, fashion nearly 
all of my own wardrobe. I havea 
sewing-machine, which I obtained 
through its medium, which is of in- 
estimable benefit to me and mine. 
Two years ago we were living in 
a town, and I easily obtained the 
subscribers needed for its posses- 
sion. I consider the book as essen- 
tial to the creditable appearance of 
my family as bread and meat is to 
their daily food. 

“Indeed! That’s high praise 
Mrs. Haseltine. I like to see its 
pretty fashion-plates, and read its 
pages, but I have never made much 
use of them.” 

“There is a great difference be- 
tween our situations, my dear. 
You abound in this world’s goods. 
Money is not a scarce article in your 
household. You have only to ask, 
and it is at your hands. My hus- 


* "* 


band’s salary is only $1,000. Out 
of that we must pay $100 for rent, 
$75 for coal, and, with taxes and 
all the numerous wants of a family 
of six, you can readily see that I 
can not expend much in non-essen- 
tials. Now I have an eye for pret- 
ty things, for well-chosen colors, 
and nicely-fitted clothing. With- 
out my friend I could not obtain 
them. By itsaid I manage to have 
my children present a respectable 
appearance, and do not look very 
shabby myself. Yet my expendi- 
tures for dry goods are not large. 
I always buy good articles for my- 
self, and then they descend through 
all the wardrobes of my children. 
I have been making a baby’s cloak 


out of one of my wedding morning- 


dresses, and I must show it to you. 
I think it is quite a chef d’auvre.” 

“Why, it’s lovely! Did you 
make that yourself?” | 

“Oh, yes ; it was not much work. 
The blue merino was washed, and 
the white plush border was taken 
from a party cloak I used to wear 
in my girlhood. I have prepared 
all the wardrobe for the little stran- 
ger who will gladden our hearts 
this coming winter. All my pat- 
terns have been taken from DEm- 
OREsT. I often wish I knew its 
editor, I so desire to thank her for 
the benefits conferred uponme. I 
made Mr. Haseltine a most comfor- 
table and really elegant study gown 
from its patterns last winter. An 
old black silk of mine furnished 
the material, and a breadth of an 
old blue silk the quilted collar, 
pockot-flaps and cuffs. It is decided- 
ly handsome, and he was delight- 
ed with it.” 

“Well he might be! I declare, 
Mrs. Haseltine, you astonish me! 
You area perfect wonder. How do 
you obtain the time to make all 
these things? You call on all the 


parish twice a year, attend all the 
“ Dorcas Societies ’’ and the weekly 
mectings ; have three children, and 
only a girl of sixteen to aid you in 
housekeeping. You are the won- 
der of the nineteenth century to 
me. I have heard it said that you 
had money of your own which sup- 
plied the deficiencies of your hus- 
band’s salary, and also the tasteful 
clothing of yourself and children. 
Are not your family rich? Do ex- 
cuse the question, I do not mean to 
be intrusive, but I have heard that 
they were possessed of much prop- 
erty, and you were the reeipient of 
their benefits.” 

“T am glad to rectify such a 
‘hearsay.’ Like most ‘they says,’ 
there is little truth in it. I am an 
orphan, Mrs. Lariselle, and was 
adopted by my mother’s brother, 
but he was opposed to my marriage 
—thought a poor country minister 
no match for his penniless niece. 
When he found that we did not con- 
sider money the one thing needful, 
and were decided on our intentions, 
he permitted us to marry, and gave 
me a handsome trousseau, but ex- 
pressly declared that we need not 
expect anything more at his hands. 
He had given me a good education, 
and fitted me, as he thought, to 
make a great match, which I think 
I did, as I have never seen cause to 
regret my marriage. We have al- 
ways been supplied with the essen- 
tials of life; and I have learned 
that constant occupation is the 
true source of happiness, if reli- 
gion is the guide and comforter.” 

“‘T am surprised at the result of 
yourlabors. Why, my dear friend, 
there are few families in our church 
better dressed than the minister’s. 
Your hands can not fashion every- 
thing—bonnets, hats and caps must 
be bought.” 

“ Boots, shoes, cotton stockings 
and gloves are the only things 
which, with the proper material, 
my hands and machine do not 
make. My bennets and the chil- 
dren’s hats are all the work of my 
fingers. Invaluable friend sup- 
plies the patterns and ideas, and 
a little money and ingenuity per- 
form the rest.” 

* You omitted collars in your list, 
and handkerchiefs. You certainly 
do not make them ? ” 

“Not the last, but I make all the 
collars worn by my family. 
collars and cuffs are very quickly 
made on a machine, and I have 
plenty of new styles. I do pur- 
chase my handkerchiefs, but I 
embroider the initiala from the 
patterns in my loved book.” 

“Mrs. Haseltine, you have not 
only surprised ‘me, but you have 
given me f d for thought, and 
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have humiliated me. What use 
am I in the world compared with 
you? A mere butterfly, roving 
from flower to flower, sipping sweets 
hither and thither, and soon weary- 
ing of them all. I walked out this 
morning decidedly dissatisfied with 
myself. Icalled at my dressmak- 
er's to learn why my autumn suit 
was not sent home according to 
order. She was sick with fever, 
and my dress and mantilla were 
not half done. I felt a little pity 
for her, but thought I must have 
my dress. I went to 1 seamstress 
who does my plain sewing to see if 
she could finish it. Her mother, al- 
ways an invalid, was worse. Katic 
said, ‘If I had a machine I could 
do your work soeasily. Last night 
I sewed till after twelve, and I have 
done so for nearly three weeks.’ I 
ieft the dress with her and saunter- 
ed up the street, when your lovely 
flowers tempted me to call upon 
you. Now, do tell me what I can 
do. My husband desires mo to 
dress richly, live handsomely, and 
promptly pays all my bills, but I 
have not much ready money at my 
command. As I have sat here, the 
utter usclossness of my life has 
stared me in the face. I see the 
tired, worn-out face of poor Katie, 
and think of the weary life she 
leads. If I could purchase her a 
machine, I might be of some use 
to her. Sho has capacity, a quick 
eye, and nimble fingers. DEM- 
OREST’S MONTHLY would give her 
ideas, the machine would execute 
them. Shecould secure the needed 
rest which soul and body demands. 
How could I accomplish it ?” 
“Easily. You will have no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining subscribers to 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, and that 


‘will procure the sewing-machine. 


Iam charmed with your idea, and 
will assist you all in my power. 
My subscription runs out in Decem- 
ber, so I will head your list. My 
husband thinks the $3 [ expend for 
it the best investment I make in 
all the year, and dubs my Maaa- 
ZINE ‘money well invested.’ 

“An excellent title, if it accom- 
plishes in your houschold all that 
you assert; and, indeed, the effect 
you produce with its aid evinces 
that it merits the name.” 

“It is all that I have told you 
and much more to me. My flowers, 
which delight you so much, are all 
raised by its instructions. I have 
always desired a garden, but never 
knew how to cultivate one until I 
learned from its pages. All the 
little nicetics at my table came from 
its receipts. I am really a respecta- 
ble cook now; yet, when I married, 
I had never made a loaf of bread 
or cooked a beefsteak—TI was utter- 


ly ignorant of the useful aris. I 
had learned to sew a little, but fan- 
cy-work occupied most of my time. 
I was very ignorant of. the duties 
of life. I commenced a diligent 
study of them, and can truly say 
that DrEsMorest’s MONTHLY has 
greatly assisted me in overcoming 
many of the obstacles which were 
in my path.” 

“Tt has surely proved a benefac- 
tor in your case. May I say to the 
ladies, whose subscriptions I solicit, 
that Mrs. Haseltine has taken it 
for years, and her nimble fingers 
fashion from its pages all the pret- 
ty articles she and her children 
wear ?”’ 

“ Yes, lam perfectly willing that 
you should quote me as an evidence 
of its usefulness.” 

“‘ May I ask if the pretty suit you 
have worn this autumn was made 
from its patterns?” 

“Certainly you may. I cut and 
made it wholly from the MONTHLY. 
I sent my measure to Mme. Dem- 
orest for the waist pattern, and it 
fitted me like a glove. I bought 
the poplin in the spring, when 
heavy goods were selling under 
price, and $12 was the whole cost 
of the suit.” 

“Is it possible! It is much more 
comme wv faut than mine, which 
cost me $40. Mrs. Haseltine, you 
area witch. I shall certainly pro- 
claim your witchcraft wherever I 
gO. 

“It would be a pleasure to me to 
procure the machine and MONTHLY 
for Katie Kirby without her know- 
ing whence it comes. I do hate to 
be thanked. Don’t you believe 1 
could send it to her anonymous- 
ly?” 

“Our village is so small that 
everything is known within its bor- 
ders. If you told the ladies whose 
names you desire that your object 
in procuring the ‘club’ was to pre- 
sent the machine to Katie, you 
might secure their co-operation in 
the good work. Each one could 
think that she was aiding in a good 
couse.” 


“ Yes—but—you are undoubtedly 
in the right. I hesitated because I 
desired to do it myself; but of 
course I wish their aid, and I will 
ask it forthat reason. Few ladies 
would refuse the money when they 
knew that it would not only bring 
them a monthly visitor of inestima- 
ble value, but would also contribute 
to the support of a most worthy 
family. Let me take your MaGa- 
ZINE as a sample copy, and I will 
start on my mission this afternoon. 
When I have succeeded I will come 
and report matters to you; and I 
hope that each subscriber will con- 
sider it money well invested.” 


“Tthink they will, Mrs. Lariselle; 
and the time and money you invest 
will prove of the greatest value to 
you. Good deeds are imperisha- 
ble; their influence is everlasting. 
God's blessing will be yours. Show 
the ladies, whose names you solicit, 
Jennic June’s article. Itsteachings 
will come home to every woman's 
heart. I consider her articles 
worth the price paid for the Maqa- 
ZINE.” 

“1 shall call and report to you 
the success of my mission. If I 
succeed I shall feel that half the 
reward is yours. You have stimu- 
lated me to the exertion. Your in- 
dustry fairly shames me.” 
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IF, 


BY GEORGE COOPER 


If lancs were never cool and fair, 
If smiles had not been warm and 
true, 
If hearts were never crossed with 
care ; 
If none had mown the rustling wheat 
That fell around in golden spray, 
Would hands have met’ Oh, whisper, 
Bweet ! 
Would you have lingered on your way ? 


x drooping eyes had not been near, 


z ekies had not been clear and blue, 
ra} 


If day had not 8o brightly set, 
If stars had never shone so clear, 
Our lips, my own, would they have 
met ? 
If hope had never borne me on, 
Would love be here my life to bless ? 
O gentle heart, would yon be won 
If your sweet ‘‘no*’ had not meant 
6 yes 99 9 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


Feat 

C9 HAT living—that is to say, 
He living in the ordinary 

ys 4) way—has become a prob- 
wi# 2 Jem, every one is willing 
to admit, though they are by no 
means 80 unanimous on the cause 
that has produced the difficulty. 
Men attribute it in general terms 
to the idleness and extravagance of 
women; woinen to the incompe- 
tence of servants, and both agree 
that modern civilization makes de- 
mands which it is very hard for 
poor human nature, with a limited 
income, to meet. 

Strictly, the evils complained of 
are not due to any single cause, but 
are the outgrowth of many—the 
principal one being undoubtedly 
our system of domestic service. 

American housekeepers never 
stop wondering why they can not 
keep house with the same care and 
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economy that their mothers did 
twenty or thirty years ago. Why, 
the best china can not last as long 
as theirs did; why, a new set of 
knives are required every year or 
so; why, the carpets get dingy and 
worn 80 quick; why, chairs, and 
tubs, and pails, and dishes, and 
Saucepans, and spoons, and nap- 
kins, and towels, and innumerable 
other things disappear and are 
never more heard of—no one know- 
ing where they have gone to! 

What does become of them? 
some would-be thrifty, economical 
housewife asks in despair, when she 
finds on periodical inspection that 
this favorite old dish, or that “ han- 
dy” kitchen utensil is—missing, 
can not be found high or low. 
“Don’t you know what has become 
of it?”’ she interrogates ; but Bridg- 
et’s face is as blank and innocent as 
the space that the article should oc- 
cupy on the shelf; she remembers 
perfectly all the details of the day ; 
“she didn't have it,” but knows 
nothing further. 

This loss of an article that costs 
perhaps not more than fifty cents 
seems a very small matter, not at 
all worth “ making a fuss about,” 
as people usually express it. But 
this is not the whole of it; the 
“matter” is not the loss of one, 
two, or a dozen articles that cost 
fifty cents each, but the gradually 
destructive process, the eating away 
of our homes that is going on by 
the hands of careless, shiftless, un- 
thrifty servants all the time. 

The disintegration that goes on 
in the closets and pantries is felt 
throughout the house; it under- 
mines the happiness and prosperity 
of the family. It is all the worse, 
because it is insidious and univer- 
sal; it can hardly be detected, and 
it can not be stopped. It is not in- 
competency, it is habit and nation- 
ality. It is that careless, blunder- 
ing, good-natured, but obstinate 
disregard of small things, which 
one accepts, and hardly thinks of 
treating asa fault, but which has 
dethroned a nation, reduced it to a 
by-word, and is rapidly sapping 
the very foundation of domestic 
life and happiness in this country. 

Let any one try the case by their 
own experience. Take that ofa 
housekeeper and matron of some 
fifteen years’ standing. When she 
was first married, she kept house in 
three rooms, and “did her own 
work.” Then she looked forward to 
the time when she could keep ser- 
vants, as to a golden age, which 
would relieve her from all care. 
By-and-by she obtained one, but, 
now they had moved into larger 
premises, the principal part of the 
work had to be done in the kitchen, 
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while she was obliged to stay with 
the baby up-stairs. 

Troubles began and accumulated; 
but, oh! well just wait till she can 
afford a nurse and a whole house, 
husband prospers, or the wife has 
some money left her, and she gets 
a nurse anda house. At the end 
of fifteen years from the beginning, 
she has four children, three ser- 
vants, a houso which the figures of 
their income oucht to enable them 
very comfortably to support, and is 
supposed, with a husband who is 
not in love with any other woman, 
and a “beautiful” baby, to be the 
happiest woman alive. 

But is she? She says to herself 
that she oucht to be, twenty times 
aday, but she is not. She seemsto 
be mistress of her house and of her 
table, but she is not. She can not 
invite a friend, or have a favorite 
dish, unless the cook is in good-hu- 
mor, and willing to make the pro- 
position harmonize with her own 
plans. She scems to hold the 
house and its appurtenances subject 
to the use and for the comfort of 
her own immediate family; she 
knows that it is really the boarding- 
house, wages thrown in, of her ser- 
vants. The children have no 
chance at all; the kitchen is a 
cheerful, pleasant room, but in it 
they hardly dare to step ; they must 
not play in the dining-room, be- 
cause the table is always being set 
or cleared away, and the house- 
maid will not allow a “ muss.” 
“Mamma” docs not like them to 
play in the parlor, and in the bed- 
rooms it would be worse yet; so, 
unless there is a “nursery,” where 
they have an admitted right, (and 
this is only the case in one out of a 
thousand,) they go into the strect. 

Poor “mamma,” and poor “ pa- 
pa!” We thinks hard, and works 
hard, makes a good deal of money, 
ana spends it pretty much all on 
his family; he would like to see 
the result at least in great social 
comfort and happiness. 

She has got all she once wished 
for—a house in which to receive 
her friends, healthy children, mo- 
ney to spend, servants to do her 
bidding, but it is all afailure; and, 
looking down the vista of fifteen 
years, she acknowledges herself 
happier in her three rooms, doing 
her own dainty cooking on the 
smallest and brightest of kitchen 
ranges, than she ever has been in 
her large house, which is not home, 
with her apparently meck, but real- 
ly hostile servants, her larger in- 
come, which leaves no more at the 
end of the year than when it was 
only a tenth of its amount, her 
seeming frecdom, but real slavery 
to a hundred invisible masters. 
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“Is it always to be this way ?”’ 
she asks bitterly, and, as her hus- 
band, who toils for her welfare, 
naturally thinks, unreasonably. “I 
am more a slave than I ever was 
before; my servants can go this 
way and that, but I dare not leave 
my house, my children, or my per- 
sonal property, for fear they will be 
stolen or abused.” 

Very often the question is settled 
by the breaking up of the whole 
family, and the resorting to board- 
ing-house accommodations; but 
this does not last long; there is a 
natural antipathy between board- 
ing-houses and children, and the 
evils, guarded against as they may 
be, soon develop themselves and 
destroy all hope of permanent sat- 
isfaction. 

“What shall we do?” again 
asks the anxious wife and mother ; 
and answers are beginning to as- 
sume a practical shape, and put 
themselves in a definite form to 
solve this difficult domestic prob- 
lem. Mrs. Charles Peirce, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, says, ‘‘ Co-oper- 
ate,” and a number of families in 
her own town of Cambridge, Mass., 
have responded to her suggestion, 
and this fall, or next spring, will 
unite forces to test what can be 
done to increase comfort and de- 
crease expenditure in this way. 

The great obstacle, I think, to 
co-operative house-kecping is the 
difficulty of getting a sufficient 
number of people in different sec- 
tions to unite their interests and 
work harmoniously together. For 
some time to come, at least, this 
remedy must be a very partial one, 
and therefore does not meet the 
want of thousands who are crying 
aloud for help to-day. 

The quickest remedy, it seems to 
inc, is to reduce the number of ser- 
vants, reduce the amount of work 
done at home, organize good 
public laundries, bakeries, and res- 
taurants, do away with the absurd 
method (in large cities) of building 
houses with all their expensive ap- 
purtenances, of furnace, ranges, and 
the like for single families, intro- 
duce a system of French “ flats,” 
handsome, separate, secure, conve- 
nient, and in the best neighbor- 
hood, and make daughters the 
household assistants, the principal 
aid in the care, the direction, and 
the management of domestic af.- 
fairs and the younger children. 

In most families the washing and 
ironing alone occupy the principal 
part of the week ; and, during the 
whole time, sweeping, dusting, and 
other necessary operations must be 
suspended, and every wish or de- 
sire made to bend to this dreaded 
and important proccss. For two 
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or three days out of the seven the 
children must not go into the back- 
yard, the stairs must remain un- 
swept, the mistress of the house 
must do the kitchen-work, and 
“papa” go without his soup or pud- 
ding because of the “ washing.” 

They manage better than this 
even in England. There the cli- 
mate admits of linen accumulating 
in larger quantities and remaining 
longer unwashed than it does with 
us. Family washes are generally 
not undertaken oftener than once a 
month. Then a day is devoted to 
it—but it is allowed as little as 
possible to interfere with the regu- 
lar domestic routine. The clothes 
are carricd to the outside kitchen, 
or “ wash-house,” where a “ copper” 
is built in with bricks, leaving a 
cavity underneath fora fire. This 
is started with chips or shavings ; 
and, being shut in tight, heats 
quickly, and burns very little fuel. 
The floor is of brick, and the pre- 
siding genius is a woman in bon- 
net and “ pattens,” who clicks back 
and forth between the tubs and the 
“copper,” stopping at mid-day for 
her bread and cheese and pint of 
“half-and-half,” but turning out 
basket after basket of beautiful 
white clothes, which are hung out, 
dried, and separated, the starched 
clothes being kept for ironing at 
home upon the succeeding day, the 
‘“‘plain pieces ” well shaken, folded 
and sent to a public mangle, where, 
for a very small sum, they are 
pressed toa fine gloss and returned 
ready to lay away in closets and 
bureau-drawers. Two days suffice 
to complete the entire operation, 
and there are three weeks and five 
days in which to breathe freely. 

Of course there are families who 
have their own laundry, keep a 
laundress, and wash, if they choose, 
every day in the week ; but I am 
giving the method which is adopted 
among middle-class people. 

Amcricans are prejudiced against 
keeping soiled linen for a month, 
and they have no public mangles, 
but they could organize great pub- 


lic laundries and get rid entirely of. 


the terrible nuisance of washing at 
home. 

Many women would get rid of 
servants at once, if it wero not for 
the washing, but, as they truly re- 
mark, that has to be done, and, by 
the present expensive and wasteful 
method of doing it, costs so much 
that a servant’s wages seem light in 
comparison. They forget the great 
fires, the immense consumption of 
fuel through the long warm sum- 
mer it involves, the rooms heated 
by the chimney, until a modern 
brown stone resembles nothing so 
closely as a huge brick oven. 
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Modern kitchen ranges possess 
manifold advantages, and, in tho 
hands of a practical cook, could be 
turned to good account in a co-ope- 
rative household, as they are in pub- 
lic restaurants ; but for small pri- 
vate family use, and particularly in 
the hands of an ordinary Irish ser- 
vant, they are ruinously expensive, 
and for six months in the year, at 
least, a source of real discomfort. 
They are excessively dirty, and 
somewhat intricate, so the manage- 
ment of them is left to the servant, 
who will never believe that any- 
thing can be done without the 
dampers open, and a roaring fire to 
the top of the cylinders. 

In a few months the front is bro- 
ken down, one of the doors is off 
its hinges, the back must be re- 
placed, and the top to ono of the 
cylinders is cracked. On a closo 
night in August, the wall of your 
bedroom, in thesecond story, is hot 
enough apparently to cook a becf- 
steak ; and yourcook coolly informs 
you that the ton of coal purchased 
two wecks ago is out, and ten dol- 
lars will be required to repeat your 
misery on the morrow. 

Friends, sisters, let us remedy 
this, let us banish the wash-tub, 
banish the range, if need be, bring 
back the stove, do our own cooking, 
or at any rate so arrange our house- 
holds that there shall be nothing in 
them for us to be afraid of. 

Every villago could have its 
laundry and its bakehouse, and 
why should not the public bake- 
house furnish as good pies as it does 
bread, and cake as good, and as 
cheap as can be made at home ? 

All that is needed to effect this is 
organization and exactness. Wo- 


men needa different education from 


what they receive, to fit them for 
any kind of work ; they need train- 
ing in scientific methods to give 
them accuracy. Women rarely 
weigh or measure, and are there- 
fore never certain of results. 

At the Oncida community, a man 
makes all the bread for the family 
of from two to three hundred _ per- 
sons. When women made it, it 
Was uneven in quality; now it is 
always exactly the same—so they 
Bay. 

At a bakery in New York city, I 
was told the other day the same 
thing. Men are universally em- 
ployed. A woman had been tried 
at pastry-making, but it was found 
uneven in quality and quantity, and 
much less rapid, so they were 
obliged to discharge her. 

It is absurd, however, to suppose 
that women must always make the 
bread and do the cooking, because 
they have been in the habit of doing 
it for the isolated family. A great 
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deal of cooking requires the physi- 
cal strength that men can give to 
it, and which also enables them to 
perform the labor in much less time. 
We want laundries, public bakeries 
and public restaurants, on grand 
principles, and an abolition of pri- 
vate wash-tubs, coy private 
ranges, which use for two persons 
the same amount of fuel as for two 
hundred, and destructive servants, 
who pull down faster than a modern 
Aladdin, with modern inventions 
as the slavo of his lamp, could build. 
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LETTER FROM ABROAD. 


rEAR ——: You express a 
2%, desire to know my ideas 
ey and opinions of Paris. 

“Well, the conclusion I 

have arrived at is, that Paris is the 
most beautiful, tho wickedest, the 
most polite and the most impolite, 
the most agreeable and most disa- 
greeable city in the world. There 
is no city so well taken care of as 
Paris, with its well-shaded boule- 
vards and avenucs, and clean, well- 
kept streets. There is no avenue 
in the world that can equal the 
Champs Elysees, which leads from 
the garden of the Tuileries to the 
Arc de Triomphe. There is no 
doubt Paris is beautiful, and still 
less that it is wicked—indeed, its 
wickedness has almost passed into 
a proverb. Itis polite, if one judges 
from the surface. All the outward 
forms of politencss, that cost but 
little trouble, the countless courte- 
sies of manner, a Frenchman pos- 
sesses to perfection; but real po- 
liteness, a politeness which involves 
a sacrifice in any degree of personal 
comfort, a Frenchman knows very 


. little about. 
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For instance: if, in walking 
along any of the many narrow 
sidewalks of Paris, which are in 
many cases not wide enough to al- 
low two persons to walk abreast, a 
lady encounters a Frenchman, he 
raises his hat, murmurs “ pardon,” 
and takes the inside of the side- 
walk, thereby obliging the lady to 
step into the middle of the street. 
Ayain, a lady can not go in the 
strect, even if plainly dressed, and 
accompanied by her mother, with- 
out being the subject of impertin- 
ent remarks intended for her ears. 
Even a nice middle-aged lady, with- 
out the slightest pretension to 
good-looks, was accosted the other 
day with, “Ah, madame, que vous 
etes laide!” (oh, Madam, you are 
80 ugly !) 

A very pretty American girl, who 
was not acquainted with this im- 


- pertinent peculiarity of the French 
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people, innocently remarked to an 
acquaintance, ‘“ What a habit 
Frenchmen have of talking to 
themselves!” 

“Indeed!” was the reply; “1 
havo not noticed it.” 

“Why, yes! almost every French- 
man I pass seems to be muttering 
something to himself.” 

There is a general belief that it 
is necessary to speak French before 
coming to Paris. It is a mistake. 
A person wl.) knows the language 
lose8 much innocent amusement 
and excitement. When one finds 
it necessary to say something in 
French, and with reference to the 
dictionary concocts the sentence, if 
the experiment succeeds she feels a 
satisfaction unknown tothose wiser 
in the language. A very little 
French goes a great way in Paris. 
The Parisians seem to be gifted 
with the faculty of understanding 
by a word all one wishes to say. 
It is really offering a premium to ig. 
norance. The most useful expres- 
sion here in Paris seems to be 
‘“‘comme ca,” accompanied with an 
explanatory gesture. 

After we had got thoroughly set- 
tled, we commenced our sight-see- 
ing. While we were in London we 
endeavored to see everything of in- 
terest there was to see, and thought 
we had succeeded, but have since 
discovered by comparing notes with 
friends, that the very placcs we 
omitted were the very places we 
ought to have visited. All travel- 
ers have this experience, and we 
resolved not to omit anything—to 
see everything in Paris that a lady 
—a young lady—can see. Any 
young lady who comes to Paris ex- 
pecting to derive any other enjoy- 
ment than that of merely sccing 
Paris, will experience great disap- 
pointment. A young lady here is 
just nobody at all, as I have experi- 
enced to my intense disgust. In 
New York I rather pitied mar. 
ried women; young ladies reign 
there, and the matrons stand aside. 
Here all is reversed ; married ladies 
are everything, and we are nothing 
till we marry. And we can not get 
married here without a dot or 
dowry, and it is not pleasant to 
think the young gentlemen would 
not marry us if we had not a cent. 
Even the poorest girl hero has her 
dowry in proportion to her station, 
and the station of the man she isto 
marry. Tho story of “King Co 
phetua and the beggar maid” is 
one that is not often acted in Paris 

There aro many things to see 
here, principally palaces, churches 
tombs of great men, galleries of 
paintings and statuary, museums 
of curiosities and antiquities, gar- 
dens, etc., all of which will be 
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found described in any guide-book 
much better than I can describe 
them. We have become foot-sore, 
dizzy and weary in spirit by our 
long-continued efforts to explore this 
great city, and verify the descrip- 
tions in Galignani. 

The cafés are a very prominent 
institution of Paris. From their 
size and number, one would think 
the chief end and aim of the Pari- 
sians is to eat and drink. Every 
fourth building on the boulevards 
is a café, and, as thero are twenty 
or thirty tables with chairs on the 
side-walk, in front of each café, oc- 
cupied by people regaling them- 
selves alternately with glances at 
the promenaders and savory mor- 
sels, Paris gives one the idea of 
being one immense and never-end- 
ing picnic. Inthe evening when 
the cafés and the many placcs of 
amusement are brilliantly illumina- 
ted, Paris is like a dream of fairy 
land. 

Shopping here is to ladies a fa 
vorite and inexhaustible source of 
amusement. There are so many 
pretty knick-nacks that are ‘just 
what one wants,’ and seem 80 
cheap, until some practical mascu- 
line disconcerts us by resolving the 
amount into currency, dollars and 
cents. 

It is a mistaken idea that things 
aro cheaper in Paris than in 
New York, excepting camels’ hair 
shawls and laces; almost cvery- 
thing costs just as much as at home, 
taking into consideration the dis- 
count on currency. Excepting ina 
very few shops, shopkeepers have 
no fixed price, but ask the most 
that they aro likely to get, lower. 
ing the prico little by little until 
they make a gale, and even then one 
is almost sure to get cheated. I 
have never bought anything yet at 
what I thought a particularly low 
price, without discovering that some 
friend has paid less for a better 
quality of the samo article. It is 
discouraging, to say the least. I 
would advise any one who has any 
intention of shopping much in 
Paris, without getting cheated, to 
serve an apprenticeship in Chat- 
ham strect. 

New York receives and wears the 
fashions quite as soon as they ap- 
pear in Paris. When I left New 
York, I rashly promised some fair 
votarics of fashion that I would send 
them a minute and circumstantial 
account of that goddess’ latest va. 
garies, which promise I honestly 
and conscientiously endeavored to 
redeem. I consulted the dressmak- 
ers, interrogated the shopkeepers, 
went to the races—where the dem. 
monde is supposed to set the fash. 
ions forthe world—and took a men. 
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tal photograph of every pretty dress 


there, andevery woman on that oc- 
casion was most gorgeously attired, 
save myself and the Empress. 
She, by-the-by, was attired in a dust- 
colored stuff suit, black tulle bon- 
net, with white pompon, and is not 
as blonde as I expected to find her. 

Well! the result of my inquiries 
into fashion’s secrets, I, with much 
satisfaction, duly communicated to 
my expectant friends, and calmly 
awaited their expressions of grati- 
tude for my efforts. In due time 
arrived: “ Can’t you discover some 
fashions? We have been wearing 
those here for a month at least.” 

While we are on the subject of 
fashions, I may as well tell you that 
the hair is being worn higher on 
the head and lower in the neck 
than heretofore, still either in row- 
leauz with curls between, ora chig- 
non of braids. Round hats are 
much worn, trimmed with gauze to 
match the dress, ending behind in 
a vail,ayard and ahalf long, which 
is brought loosely around the neck, 
and passed through behind, form- 
ing a sort of hangman’s knot. 

I will remark for the benefit of 
your young lady acquaintances that 
Ihave the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of a genuine count, and he is 
just like any one else. He is a 
luxurious individual, has a valet to 
bathe, powder, and dress him, as if 
he was an infant, another person 
to arrange and beautify his naiis, 
and a private barber to shave his 
countship. Ie is unmarried, young, 
and handsome, and has 2 medal for 
having hunted with the Empress, 
or some such brave action. What 
an opportunity for an American 
girl, with a large dowry! 

Saluting you on both checks, 
French fashion I remain, 

MYSELF. 
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FASHIONABLE CALLING. 


THE custom of calling in person, 
except in cases of special intimacy, 
is falling into disuse to some ex. 
tent ; and it is not reckoned improp. 
er or informal now simply to in. 
close one’s card, and transmit it by 
mail or special messenger—though, 
wn the former case, the card must 
be first inclosed in a card envclope 
superscribed with the name of the 
person. The two are then inclos- 
ed in a second envelope and proper- 
ly directed. Many gentlemen havo 
already adopted the system of send- 
ing their cards of congratulation 
on New Year's day instead of call- 
ing in person, with the reserva- 
tion, of course, of making the per- 
sonal call upon a select few of val 
ued social intimates—a system 
which somewhat reduces the form 
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er calling and wine-bibbing of that 
greatly abused anniversary. In 
general, it may be remarked, too, 
that the progress of the year has 
been from the formal to the natur- 
al; and the custom of writing mes- 
sages of condolence and congratula- 
lation, of conge and visit, is begin- 
ning to be viewed with more favor 
than formerly. In fact, it may be 
asserted, without fear of gainsay, 
that the era of set terms has seen its 
zenith, and is gradually giving 
place to more flexible methods. 
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: A PICTURE OF YOUTH. 


WE give with this number the first of a 
serics of four pictures, based on Coles’ 
famous ‘‘ Voyage of Life,”’ which at one 
time attracted eo much attention, and 
won 80 many admirers. 


Coles’ pictures contained the idea 
which in this series our readers will find 
improved and developed. In the firet we 
have infancy depicted by a fair child in a 
boat, setting forth upon its voyage upon 
an apparently smooth seca, alone, yet 
watched and cared for by those unseen 
guardians which, it is our happiness to 
think, guide and guard the footsteps of 
every mortal, from the cradle to the grave. 


How innocent and free from care is the 
sweet face; how bright and joyous the 
whole air of the tiny form, ag it starts on 
its journey, unmindfal of the shoals and 
quicksands, the sudden storms, the be- 
wildering gales which rnfMfle the smooth- 
est current of even the carliest part of our 
existence. Nothing of this knows the 
little voyager; the sky is clear, the sun 
ehines, the flowers bloom on the banks of 
the beantifal river, and the atmozphere 
is fall of the wonders with which child- 
hood delights to surround itself. 


Itis to these wonders that our artist 
has given local habitation and a name, 
suspended tn the air and making up the 
child’s world; as well as its cloud-land, 
we find all the delights aud traditions of 
infancy. Mother Googe is astride of her 
broomstick, Jack the Giant Killer is there 
with his beanstalk, Mother Hubbard re- 
appears en costume, with her dog, Goody 
Two-shoes with her red dress and bare 
feet, Cinderella in her glass slippers, little 
Red Riding Hood rescued from the wolf, 
and all the scenes in fairy lore, from Beau- 
ty and the Beast tothe Enchanted Castle 


and the lovely princess guarded by the 
dragons. 


It has been said that the reason why 
there are no children in Spain, is becanse 
there is no Mother Goose in the Spanish 
language. Certainly there 1s this much 
of truth in the idea, that all our concep- 
tions of childhood, all our recollections 
of infantile pleasure are based on the cro- 
tesque and absurd, yet funny, and wholly 
imaginary elements, which our artist hag 
80 happily represented. 


We append the fine passage of Bishop 
Heber, which fs said to have suggested 
to Cole his justly-famed series of paint- 
ings, entitled The Voyage of Life. 


** Life bears us on like the stream of a 
miyhty river. Our boat at first glides 
swiftly down the narrow channel, through 
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the playful murmurings of the little brook 
and the windings of ita grassy borders; 
the trees shed their blossoms over our 
young heads, and the flowers on the brink 
seem to offer themselves to our young 
hands; we rejoice in hope, and gras. 
cagerty at the beauties around us ; but the 
stream hurries us on, and still our hands 
are cmpty. 


* Our course in youth and manhood is 
along a wider and decper flood, and amid 
objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated by the moving picture 
of enjoyment and industry that is paesing 
before us ; we are excited by some short- 
lived success, or depreseed and rendered 
miserable by some short-lived disap- 
pointment. But our energy and depen- 
dence are alike in vain. The etream 
bears us on, and our joys and griefs are 
left behind us; we may be shipwrecked, 
but we cannot anchor; our voyage may 
be hastened, but can not be delayed; 
whether rough or smooth, the river has- 
tens toward its home, the roaring of the 
waves is beneath our keel, the land les- 
sens from our eyes, the floods are lifted 
up around us, and we take our Jast leave 
of earth and its inhabitants, and of our fu- 
ture voyage there is no witness save the 
Infinite and the Eternal! *’ 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


Ovun New Serizs oF CoLorED Pic 
TURES.—With the October number of 
Youne AMERICA we present to our young 
readers the first of our new serics of 
chromo-lithographs—*' Taz Biuz Birp 
or AMERICA.” These pictures are exe 
cnted in fine style, expressly for this 
publication, by Thomas Nelzon & Sona, 
New York, and are perfect gems of their 
kind: they will add greatly to the beauty 
and value of YouNG AMERICA, Volume 4. 
We shall give one each month, equal to 
the present. 


Banoni of Vhought. 


VESPERS. 


Win I have eaid my quiet say, 
When I have eung my little song, 

How eweetly, sweetly dies the day, 
The valley and the hill along; 

How sweet the summons ‘*‘ Come away,” 
That calls me from the busy throng! 


I thought beside the water's flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 

I thought in autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves, 

But, lo! methinks the day was brief 

And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 

I bring, and yet accepted, free, 

And blest, my Lord, I come to Thee. 


What matter now for promise lost 

Through blast of spring or snmmer rains? 
What matter now for purpose crost, 

For broken hopes and wasted pains ; 
What if the olive little yields, 

What if the grape be blighted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thouszand hills the vine. 


Thou lovest still the poor; oh, bicst 
In poverty beloved to be! 
Less lovely is my choice confese’d, 
I love the rich In loving Thee! 
My epirit bare before Thee stande, 
I bring no gift, I aek no sign, 
I come to Thee with empty hands 
The eurer to bo fill’d from thine ! 
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How To Work Best.—The firet thing 
to do with our sons ie to find out that 
which they will do best at. As Pope tells 
us that even In making gardens we must 
‘** first consult the genius of the place,” it 
is evident that our simplest duty is to 
coneult the genius of the boy. Even in 
so simple a trade as picking pockets— 
and, in gad truth, it is a trade to which 
there are many apprentices — delicate 
hands and long fingers are considered the 
first necessity. Having due considera- 
tion to what the boy can do, it will be 
well to put him to some necessary handi- 
craft. Shoes and hats, clothes and furni- 
ture, houses to dwell in, food to eat, will 
always be wanted all over the world ; and 
one who can produce any of these well, 
can always be sure of a living. The first 
thing he has to do is to learn to work 
earnestly and exccliently—not to sham, 
not to elur, not to do anything merely 
rapidly, but to do it well. It would as- 
tonish some weak minds to be set to cal- 
culate the pleasure which good work af- 
fords. There is a corner house in London 
which gives an inetance of this. Built in 
Qneen Anne's time, the bricklaying ie 
about as fine a piece of work as was ever 
done; the mortar, of extreme fineness, is 
of the same narrow width throughout ; 
the bricks, each excellent in itself, of the 
same shape, size, color, and hardness ; 
the workmanship, as we have eaid, excel- 
lent. Architects, artista, and honest 
workmen look at the outside of that 
house with pleasure, and take apprentices 
to look at it. The walls have never “ set- 
tled,” or “‘ bulged," nor put their owner 
to expense; the whole work, as good as 
it can be, is essentially honest, and, in 
the satisfaction that it gave, must have 
repaid the doers a hundredfold. 


SMALL Matrers.—Little matters of 
daily occurrence are of greater importance 
in social life than grvat matters of rare 
occurrence; and personal behavior in 
trifles is, perhaps, more than anything 
else, productive of the greatest amount 
of social and domestic pleasure and pain. 


Goop-BrEEDING.—Lord Chatham, who 
was almost az remarkable for his manners 
as for his eloquence and public spirit, has 
thus.defined good-breeding: ‘* Benevo- 
Icnce in trifles, or a preference of others 
to ourselves in the little daily occurrences 
of life.” 


InpustTRY.—Honest industry is always 
rewarded. No young man need complain 
of being kept poor if he rolls up his 
sleeves and goee cheerfully to work. 


DEPRECIATION.—Men and women who 
do anything must expect a depreciation 
of their efforts. It 1s the dirt which their 
chariot wheels throw up. 


CHARACTER.—The truest test of success 
in life is character, Has a man built up, 
not a fortune, but a well-disciplined, well- 
regulated character ? 


WORKING AND THINKING should go to- 
gether, the thinker working and the 
worker thinking. 


STUFFING is a good way to preserve a 
dead bird, but a poor way to preserve a 
live person. 


REcEIvE the gifts of fortune without 
pride, and part with them without reluct- 
ance. 


EVERYWHERE endeavor to be useful, 
and everywhere you will be at home. 


THEFTS never enrich; alms never im- 
poverieh ; prayers hinder no work. 


PovERtTY is in want of much, bnt avar- 
ice of everything. / Lo 
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GIVING HIM A LIFT. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE *' CRANE" ASA 
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CHURCH BELLES. 


Comtna in couples, 
Smiling so sweetly, 

Up the long aisle and 
Tripping go neatly. 


Envying bonnets, 
Toying with laces, 
Nodding at neighbore, 

Peering in faces. 


Whispering eoftly, 
Heeding no sermon, 
What they go there for 
Hard to determine. 


On all around them 
Gazing benignly, 
Wholly unconscious, 
Singing divinely. 


Prosily list’ning 

What are their whims? 
Unless assembling 

Just for the ‘ hims."’ 


FisH-BaLis.— Waiter, I should like 
aciean napkin. This looks as though it 
had been throngh the deck.” ‘Can't 
change it, my dear sir; always give scc- 
ond-hand napkins with single fish-balle, 
sir.’* Costumer looks a quarto volume of 
disgust. 


To THE PuBLIc.—Any person, having 
a few minutes to epare, is respectfully re- 
quested to send them to our attce, where 
they will be thankfully received. ‘Time 
is money,” ‘‘ and every little helps.” 


TRUTHFUL.—* Why do women spend 
80 much time and money on dress?” 
asked a gentleman toa belle. “To wor- 
ry other women,” was the diabolical but 
truthfal reply. 


Geus oF THovent.—‘I suppose you 
are interested in ‘Gems of Thonght,’ 
Matilda’”’ ‘Yes, Angelina; but not so 
much as in ‘ Thoughts on Genu.’" 


At a Highland hotel the following 
unique bill was presented to a gentleman 
who had made a few hours’ sojourn at 
the establishment: ‘ For eating yourself 
and horse four and thripanse." 


““WHERE are yon going?” asked @ 
gentleman of anacquaintance. “ To gees 
friend,”’ wae the reply. ‘“ Then I should 
like to go with you,” said his companion, 
‘* for I never saw one yet."’ 


Ir is estimated that 425,670 loaves of 
bread are baked every day 1n Philadelphis. 
Why? Because they are all kneaded. 
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43 alinays been acknowledged unrivaled. 
COPY. 


required by the best taste at home. 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THERE are so inany possibilities 
of comfort in fashion now-a-days 


are concerned. 


called, are the cheapest of the com- 


that it is a pleasure to write of 1 f i ‘eters 
lass of goods, and make very 
them. The obstacles to movement, | MOM C'888 Of 8 ) 
good plain suits. 


health, exercise, and enjoyment, | 
are nearly all removed, and women | 
can avail themselves of their means 
of locomotion and the advantages 
of out-door life as freely as the na- 
ture of their occupations will ad- 
mit. 

The short dress, among other 
vantages, has brought into use a 
durable class of fabrics, exceedingly 
well adapted to the changeable na- 
ture of our climate, and every sea- 
son shows a greater variety of these 
materials and improvement in their 
manufacture. 


The most fashionable (in the ex- 


description with the double skirt, 
fancy sash, and accessions of an 
elegant fabric. All these arrange- 
ments require a great deal of ma- 
terial, and make the dress cost more 
aq. | than the owner can perhaps afford. 
Then it must be made at home, and 
the difficult part is sure to be botch- 
ed, so that, notwithstanding the 
cost, very little real pleasure or 
satisfaction is obtained. 

The Scotch cloths are in great 
demand this season, and can be ob- 
tained from 75 cents to $4.50 per 
yard. The high-priced goods are 
season, and the most costly, are a principally for cloakings, and are 
mixture of rich silk and velvet, | 00° yard and a half wide. 

Some of these are valued at from) The Scotch suits are simply, yet 
$250 to $350 the suit, and even)! VeTy effectively trimmed with ruch- 
higher. ing, pinked out of black silk, or 

Then there are the striped vel-| With fringe containing the colors of 
vets, the striped plushes, and sev- the plaid, and bows of black ribbon 
eral new yatricties of English cloth, | velvet. This is very effective. 
which make very handsome suits,| Suits composed of velvet, or silk 
but are too expensive foy popular | and velvet, are trimmed with silk, 
wear. heavy grosgrain, and sometimes 

Poplins, in all their varieties, are | with fringe, knotted silk, or chenille 
less desirable for winter suits, be- | in addition. 
cause they will not stand wet or} Cloth suits are trimmed with 
damp without injury ; moreover, al-| fringe also, but fringe of a different 
though they look very finely when | kind, made of fine silk cord, and a 
they are of good quality and hand-| crochet gimp is used for a heading, 
somely trimmed, yet they are not | which looks like rich embroidery. 
sufficiently warm fora cold climate, | Then the finer cloths and claret col- 
and can not be utilized for all oc- | or are beautifully trimmed with nar- 
casions. row bands of fur, and the coarser 

Much better for general wear are | ribbed and water-proof cloths with 
the serges, the ribbed or water-| heavy braids, wide or narrow, but 
proof cloths, and the woolen plaids | we think the narrow braids put on 
which are so deservedly popular. | in several rows most effective. 

We desire not to confound the all| Asuit of water-proof tweed looks 
wool plaids with plaid poplins, es-/ remarkably well composed of a 
pecially poplins of an inferior qual-/ skirt, rather a long basque, and a 
ity. One is very different from the | belt only; no sash and no ruffles. 


It isa great mis- | 
take to make up a material of this, 


SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS. 
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We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. 


In this department it has 
Unlike other Magazines, it does not 


It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad, and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knowledge of what is 
Its instructions are not confined to mere 
> descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
tT portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to 
 mreserve economy tn their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the 
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“ Hercules” braid, the 


with two, and outline a collarette 


‘upon the neck of the basque with | 4. pipet cloth 


three. This will make a very neat 
suit, and a warm one too, if lined 
with flannel. 

Alpaca braid is better to use up- 
on a “ wash” poplin, and five rows 
upon the skirt is sufficient, and 
three upon the basque. 

In bonnets and cloaks there are 
a few changes, but these are noticed 
under their proper heads. 

The variety of woolen goods— 
shawls, wraps and knitted goods—-is 
immense this season, and the qual- 
ity excellent. Plaid woolen shawls 
can be bought at all prices—from 
five dollars to fifteen. 

There are also beautiful Scotch 


carriage shawls, which are quite a 
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novelty. All are reversible, some 
are double—that is, two distinct 
shawls worn together at the edge ; 
others are light, but very thick and 
soft, with a fleecy, velvet surface, 
which folds warmly over a delicate 
chest, and proves an admirable as 
well as very showy carriage wrap. 
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COSTUMES FOR THE MONTH. 

A NEW VISITING TOILET is made 
of thick ribbed Lyons silk in two 
colors—brown and gray. The 
round skirt is made of the gray 
“shot” silk, with narrow flounces, 
each headed with a plaited puffing ; 
the regnigote, literally “riding 
coat,” of brown silk, forms an up- 
per-skirt, and a high body, with 
revers in frontand long coat lappels 
at the back, which are also turned 
back in vevers from the waist down 
the middle of the back. These 7e- 
vers are faced with the gray silk, 
which also forms broad cuffs upon 
the long coat-sleeves, and the whole 
are ornamented with gray crochet 
buttons. Hat of brown velvet, 
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other, so far as wear and service| Trim the skirt with seven rows of| with brown and gray feathers and - 
‘| narrow 
| The twilled “wash” poplins, so) basque with five, the belt and wrists 


long gray gauze vail, 


House Dress with a demi-train 
‘of the new flame-colored cashmere 
| faced round the 
| bottom with a band of black 

silk. Overdress of black silk, con- 
| sisting of a skirt looped up high at 
the back and forming a double pa- 


nier and straight braces, trimmed 


with rich black fringe. The belt is 
made of black silk, and has attached 
toit a butterfly bow and three ends. 

A WHITE ALPACA Dress for din- 
ner or evening wear is made per- 
fectly plain, with long coat-sleeves 
and a round bodice, cut out slight- 
ly at the throat in the form of a V. 
The skirt is trimmed with a band 
of black velvet about two inches 
deep, the body with handsome bre- 
telles of velvet edged with rich 
knotted fringe, the neck with a 
band of velvet edged upon the in- 
side with a narrow ruffle of lace, 
and the sleeves have a trimming, 
which extends a little way up the 
back to match. With this dress a 
jet cross is worn pendant from a 
handsome jet necklace. It should 
not be forgotten that a“ butterfly ”’ 
bow of velvet with short, wide ends, 
trimmed with fringe, is necessary 
to complete the dress. 

A SIMPLE BUT STRIKING DINNER 
TOILET is composed of very heavy 
black gros-grain (or corded silk). 
It is made entirely plain in the 
skirt, but with a basque waist that 
forms lappels at the back. These 
are lined with white silk edged 
with white satin ruching, and are 
trimmed with very rich black gui- 
pure lace. The long, plain sleeves 
are trimmed at the wrists and upon 
the shoulders with lace to match ; 
the body is closed with black cro- 
chet buttons and finished at the 
throat, which is cut to admit of it, 
with a standing ruffle of white lace 
without ornament. 
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A WINTER DRESS FOR A PARTY 
in the country consists of white 
English serge, with three flounces 
put on with a heading, bound with 
black velvet, tunic rounded in front, 
puffed out into a double panter at 
the back, trimmed with one single 
flounce edged with black velvet ; 
sash of black velvet, with three 
loops and no ends at the back; a 
very short jacket of white serge, 
with revers of black velvet; and a 
black straw hat, with brim turned 
up with black velvet, and a white 
gauze vail arranged round the 
crown. | : 


A WALKING AND DINNER DREss 
complete in -one is composed of 
changeable silk—violet and gold. 
Tho round skirt is trimmed with a 
six-inch flounce bound with the 
material and headed with a puffing 
gathered on a cord on either side so 
as to leave frills at the edge a full 
inch wide, bound to match the 
flounce. The upper skirt may be 
looped up into a full round panier, 
or let down to form a train. The 
small basque has lappels, coat- 
sleeves, and revers in front, all trim- 
med with the same; and, instead of 
a chemisette, is finished with a nar- 
row standing ruffle and cascade of 
white lace. 


A NEW HALF-MOURNING BALL 
DRESS, made recently, was very 
much admired. The dress was of 
silver-gray tarlatan, over a very 
slight silk or Persian petticoat of 
‘the same color. The tarlatan skirt 
had narrow pinked flounces almost 
to the waist, and over that a panier 
tunic, looped up with gray satin 
ribbon, black shiny grass and scar- 
let poppies (white chrysanthemums 
substituted for the poppies would 
make the mourning deeper, if re- 
quired). The panier was also trim- 
med with gray satin piping; and 
all round the tucker, in the puffed 
white tulle forming the upper part 
of the bodice, were small gray satin 
bows, made of the piping, with a 
pearl in the center of each, and 
placed vertically at intervals. The 
flowers in the hair corresponded 
with those on the dress. 


A NEW AND VERY 8TYLISH HOUSE 
DREss is made of green cashmere, 
and black gros-grain, or alpaca. 
The underskirt is rather long, with 
a flounce. The upper dress is of 
cashmere, and forms a body, dou- 
ble-breasted, with revers in front, 
and short lappels at the back, both 
faced with black velvet. Coat 
sleeves, with two bands of black 


- velvet, forming a triangular cuff to | 


match. 


-  Priaty WaxLKrine Dress of water- 
proof tweed. The skirt, and rather 
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long basque, trimmed with a three 
inch flounce, box-plaited on, and 
headed with several rows of heavy 
black ruffled braid. The basque is 
double-breasted, and lined with 
flannel ; it has a belt, but no bows 
or sash ends. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

THERE is no excuse now for not 
dressing children warmly and com- 
fortably. Woolen goods are com- 
paratively cheap, fashion is not ar- 
bitrary, and requires a very small 
amount of material. Out of ten 
yards of ordinary Scotch plaid ma- 
terial, four dresses were made the 
other day, two for a child a year 
old, one for a child of two and a 
half years, and one for a girl of 
nine. The two larger ones were 
trimmed with narrow plaited floun- 
ces of the material, the two small- 
est with three rows of alpaca braid. 
They were all high-necked, long- 
sleeved, and gored plain. 

The material was fifty cents per 
yard. Two such dresses are suffi- 
cient for school wear, for an entire 
season, and they aro not worn out, 
as they wear very clean and are 
durable. They may be made much 
more dressy by a binding and 
trimming of black velvet, or for 
the older child by a little paniered 
overdress of black silk or black al- 
paca. 

Straight bretelles of ruffled silk 
or lace are now added instead of a 
low bodice to the miniature skirts 
of silk, worn by little girls upon 
dressy occasions, over party dress- 
es of white muslin or scarlet meri- 
no. All wool delaine, by the way, 
answers just the same purpose as 
merino, and is cheaper. 

Charming little party dresses are 
also made of buff alpaca or grena- 
dine, trimmed with ruffles bound 
with scarlet silk or velvet, and com- 
pleted by a sash immense in width 
of bow and ends, tomatch the trim- 
ming. Blue or black may be used 
instcad of scarlet. 

-Opera flannel in scarlet and white 
or blue and white is much used for 
little boys’ suits, the dress being 
generally cut a low Gabrielle, scol- 
loped out round the bottom, round 
the neck and short sleeves, and 
bound with silk braid, the sack 
lined with white flannel, and hav- 
ing a cape attached, which may be 
wornor removed at pleasure Cape 
and sack are scolloped, and bound, 
of course, to match the dress. Rows 
of silk braid may be added, follow- 
ing the line of the scollops. White 
looks better upon the colors men- 
tioned than any other. 

A pretty little double-breasted 
coat for a boy of five is made of 


brown velvet cloth. The points of 
a little black velvet collar, lined 
with silk, are turned down in front, 
and the garment is trimmed with 
diagonal strips of black velvet 
placed all the way down the front 
and upon the wrist, and finished 
upon either end with small cro- 
chet buttons, 

A low princease. dress for a little 
girl of three to five is made of spot- 
ted all wool delaine, and trimmed 
with bands of striped silk round 
the sleeves and across the shoul- 
ders. This band outlines the square 
at the back, and descends in point- 
ed ends upon the sides of the skirt 
in front, where it is finished by 
tassels. Round the bottom of the 
skirt are three striped bands, spaced 
half width between. 

Scotch or scarlet hose and high 
boots are as fashionably worn this 
season as last. 

Little drawers are made for 
warmth of Canton flannel and tuck- 
ed or ruffled cambric bands added, 
of sufficient depth to prevent the 
flannel from showing, particularly 
as the drawers are worn only just 
below the knee. 

A quaint little suit for a boy of 
six or seven consists of vest; jacket, 
Knickerbockers, and leggins of 
gray cloth, trimmed with black 
braid stitched on double, and fas- 
tened with small black buttons. 
The Knickerbockers are buttoned 
below the knee with an elastic 
band, which holds them close. A 
cape isadded to the costuine in cold 
weather, one corner of which may 
be thrown over the shoulder. 


Another warm, cheap, yet stylish 
suit consists of plain trowsers and 
double-breasted blouse of dark 
green or claret-colored cloth. The 
blouse has pockets, and is trimmed 
with narrow black “ Hercules ”’ 
braid. It is belted in with leather 
round the waist. A Scotch scarf 
of green and blue plaid crosses the 
right shoulder, and is knotted un- 
der the left arm. Cloth cap with 
Scotch band. 


Round cloaks or Bedonis of check- 
ed flannel or scarlet wool are very 
useful for girls of from six to fif- 
teen years of age. They are gen- 
erally made with a hood, and are 
prettily trimmed with pinked-out 
ruffies of black silk ; but they do 
not really need any trimming at 
all, except cord and tassels. 

Girls’ water-proof cloaks, so use- 
ful and indeed indispensable for 
school wear, are best mado round, 
with hoods, fitted with an elastic, 
so that they can be drawn over the 
head, and with sleeves, with elas- 
tics at the wrists, run in, so as to 
leavo little frills, English fashion. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED 
STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of hand- 


some black silk with pinked ruch- 
ing and guipure lace. The high, 
closely-fitted corsage is finished 
with a sailor collar, bordered with 
wide lace, and very open at the 
throat. The front width is orna- 
mented down the sides, and en 
tablier with ruching and black lace. 
The belt fastens at the back witha 
bow and short ends; three gashes 
of graduated lengths, attached to 
the side breadth, are tied in similar 


| bows across the back of the skirt 


(see illustration) ; an additional row 
of ruching and lace is stitched on 
about half a yard from the bottom 
of the skirt, terminafing where it 
meets the apron front. The sleeves, 
loose and flowing, are trimmed with 
ruffles, bows and lace. 

Fic. 2.—Dinner-dress of green 
Irish poplin trimmed with narrow 
bands of the material and narrow 
black lace. The loose sleeves de- 
scend only alittle below the elbow. 
There is only one skirt—it is trim- 
med with a narrow bias band of 
the material edged with lace; and, 
this being stitched on the skirt 
so as to form deep vandykes, and 
ornamented each side with a bow, 
simulates an overskirt. A wide 
sash cut in three vandykes and 
trimmed to match the skirt takes 
the place of a panier, being very 
full at the back and finished at the 
waist with a bow. | 

Fic. 3.—Home-dress. A fine 
crimson Empress cloth. The skirt 
is made with three flounces bound 
with satin oa little darker than the 
dress. The corsage, open in front, 
displaying a white lace chemisette ; 
a short sash, bound with satin, and 
better illustrated than described, 
gives the effect of a basquine, and 
forms the only additional trimming 
to this dress. 

Fic. 4.—A .dress of silver-gray 
poplin trimmed with crimson vel- 
vet, black lace, and narrow black 
velvet. The wide scolloped edge 
of the overskirt and the narrower 
ruffling that ornaments the waist ig 
bound with the black velvet. The 
leaf trimming on the skirt and 
sleeves is easily copied from the 
colored plate. 

Fiag. 5.—A plain walking-cos- 
tume of shot mohair. The long 
and closely-fitting basque is open 
to the waist at the back, forming 
two very deep points ; over and be- 
tween these falls a sash composed 
of one long pointed end, a bow, and 
four much shorter ends. The 
basque and sash are alike bordered 
with lace headed by several rows 
of extremely narrow black velvet. 


The epaulets and coat-sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond. 
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COIFFURE DU PALAIS. 


DESCRIPTION OF COIFFURES. 


COIFFURE DU PALAIS.—One of 
the newest styles of hair-dressing 
is the Coiffure du Palais. The 
front hair is arranged in finger-puffs 
over the forehead ; the back encir- 
cled by an ornamental shell diadem 
into a double-twisted chignon, fas- 
tened in the center by a smaller 
shell ornament. At the back of the 
neck the hair is roped, and termi- 
nates in two long curls. 


COIFFURE DE L’OPERA.—A very 
distingué coiffure. The front hair 
is cut short and arranged in thick 
curls; a very high chignon of fin- 
ger-puffs has a bouquet of grasses 
and flowers placed at the right side, 
which adds height to the head- 
dress, but forms a pleasing orna- 
ment, and long ringlets behind tlre 
ears give a graceful tout ensemble. 


CoIFFURE VIRGINIE. — With 
young ladies this Coiffure Virginie 
is likely to become a favorite. False 
hair can be dispensed with, unless 
the natural chevelure is not suffici- 
ently long, in which case a couple 
of ringlets must be added, falling 
over and below the chignon a la 
Grecque. The front hair is short 
and curled. A large bouquet of 
mingled feathers and flowers gives 
sufficient height and ornament to 
this coiffure. 


COIFFURE CORDONTINO. — This 
chignon is less elaborate than the 
Coiffure du Palais. The hair is di- 
vided in four, and roped over thick 
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JEWELRY. 


THE EARTH AND THE ORBS OF HEAVEN. 


Tuts is a novel and artistic set of jewelry. The brooch represents the earth by a 
large pearl, and her satellite is supported by two beautifully wrought figures of cher- 
ubs, or guardian angels; the refulgent rays of the sun, planets and stars, various in 
magnitude, form a fine back-ground to the group; above is the bright polar star, and 
the pendants are composed of a splendid comet, and less luminous meteors. 

The ear-rings, being minus the supporting figures, are less elaborate in design, but 
no less elegant in form or in beauty of workmanship. The woodcut shows the full 
size of the jewels represented. The pearls are of unusual size and beauty, and set in 
the finest gold. This set is from the establishment of Messrs, BALL, Back & Co., 
New York. Price $3,500. 
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COIFFURE CORDONINO, 


rollers; the ends form two long 
curls, falling below the chignon. 
A shell diadem is worn with this 
style of hair-dressing. 

2 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AT 
LYONS. 

A FRENCH correspondent says the 
ladies of Lyons, privileged by their 
high social position to receive the 
Empress, had made splendid toi- 
lets; nothing was to be seen but 
white lace shawls, muslin dresses 
trimmed with Valenciennes, robes 
of pink or light blue silk, and mag- 
nificent jewels. 

The Empress was more simply 
dressed than many of those invited 
to meet her. She wore a robe of 
rich black silk, beautifully embroi- 
dered in large bouquets of shaded 
roses ; the petticoat was of black 
taffetas trimmed with three flounces 
of Valenciennes lace; the bodice, 
open en chale, had wide revers of 
Valenciennes, and the same trim- 
med the sleeves; a black lace scarf 
was thrown over her shoulders, and 
the bonnet was of black lace, trim- 
med with a bunch of shaded roses, 
and a long Donna Maria vail of 
black lace. 

—————6 €¢@  ——— 
PRETTY NOVELTIES. 

Amone the novelties in ornaments 
are the red crystals, which seem as if 
they had been cut from a block of 
ruby. They are most tastefully 
mounted, much in the same way as 
French jet, and make pretty ear-rings, 
brooches, necklaces, and bracelets. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DOUBLE PAGE 
PLATE, 


Fig. 1.— Walking-costume of 
green merino, consisting of half- 
loose wadded sack, with vrevers 
trimmed with brown velvet. Ca- 
margo overskirt, trimmed with a 
narrow flounce of brown merino, 
with brown velvet heading. The 
underskirt is brown, with green 
satin stripe. Jockey hat of brown 
felt, with green feather and pom- 
pon. Brown gloves, stitched with 
green, 

Fia. 2.—Little girl’s tartan cos- 
tume. The cloak is made with 
coachman’s capes, raised in the cen- 
ter of the back and on the shoul- 
ders, and bordered with fringe and 
black velvet. It makes a very com- 
fortable winter wrap. The trim- 
ming of the hat is stylish and 
novel; two long plaits of black 
velvet fall over the crown and 
down the back, ornamented with 
bows of scarlet ribbon (if the plaid 
corresponds), and an ostrich feather 
tipped with scarlet. 


Fic. 3.—Invisible green cloth 
basque, trimmed with a deep Rus- 
sian plaiting of handsome black 
silk. Underskirt of black silk; 
the trained overskirt is of change- 
able green and black poplin, trim- 
med like the basque, with black 
silk plaiting and rosettes. Turban 
of black velvet, with ostrich plume 
and peacock’s feather. 


Fic. 4.—A very stylish cloak of 
black velvet fitting closely to the 
figure, and trimmed with guipure 
lace; the back, which forms two 
deep and graceful Vandykes, is long 
and boujffant. This garment is sim- 
ple and elegant, and can readily be 
copied from the illustration. The 
dress is of maroon silk, trimmed 
with narrow flounces and velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Another winter cloak, 
suitable fer black velvet. The long 
back-breadth of the skirt is slightly 
paniered and edged with narrow 
guipure ; the front has a flounce of 
deep lace; the narrow guipure is 
used to trim the cape and sleeves. 
Dress of blue silk. Bonnet of black 
velvet, trimmed with bird of para- 
dise and black lace. 


Fie. 6.—Jacket of thick white 
cloth, made with revers and deep 
cuffs. This dressy and comfortable 
garment is edged with a thick silk 
cord of scarlet and black. The 
dress is black silk, trimmed with 
velvet. Black silk bonnet, trimmed 
with green leaves, scarlet berries, 
and black lace. 


——— —- © 6 @ 
THe CorsaGe.—Open bodies are 
exceedingly fashionable, and square 


bodies are cut very low in front and 
very high on the shoulder. 
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L'ETOILE DU NORD. 


A MORE appropriate title for this dress conld scarcely have been found, as it will 
certainly, like its namesake, the North Star, attract the eyes and the admiration of 
all. This dress is of pink silk—the gored skirt forming a long trail—trimmed with 
undulating rows of black guipure lace headed by pipings, which follow the same 
graceful curves. An upper-skirt similarly curved and trimmed covers all but the 
front breadth, and is ornamented each side with rosettes of black lace and white 
satin. The same undulating trimming on the waist simulates a cape terminating in 
the center of the back with a star-like rosette with undulating ends, which are also 
piped round and bordered with lace. 
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THE GRAZIELLA COSTUME. 


AN clegant costume very suitable for the winter months when made of ladies’ 
cloth or velveteen, and one that is likely to become a general favorite on account of 
its graceful and novel shawl-cape. The gored skit has one flounce with a velvet 
heading, and the front width is trimmed with handsome fringe and velvet. There 
are two overskirts edged with fringe and raised at the sides with rosettes of velvet. 
The waist is high and close-fitting, with a collar and a kind of demi-bertha trimmed 
with velvet and fringe, which forms epaulets, and beneath which is attached a shawl- 
cape, similarly trimmed, which falls in easy folds, leaving the arms free. The wide 
coat-sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed to correspond, and a rosette of velvet is worn 
with this costume on the center of the bust. 
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WARM CLOAKS AND SHAWLS. 
CERTAINLY few need be cold for 

want of a warm shawl this season. 
They may not get the finest quali- 
ty, or the latest design, or the most 
brilliant coloring, but that is of 
little consequence where the neces- 
sity is great, and when the main 
quality, warmth, is found for five 
dollars, instead of fifteen or twenty- 
five. 

Excellent woolen shawls of Amer- 
ican manufacture range from four 
to twelve dollars each, both long 
and square. Scotch and English 
woolen shawls of superior quality 
range from ten to fifteen, and there 
are quite new shawls, double and 
reversible, with a soft velvet 
face, and beautiful in design and 
color, that are sold for twenty-five. 

The fashionable wraps are of sev- 
eral different kinds. There is the 
Scotch wrap, which is made round 
and long, with a large round cape 
and a hood, the latter lined with 
black silk, and both trimmed with 
black silk ruching pinked out; the 
“ Arab,” sometimes made of striped, 
sometimes of plaid cloth, but always 
draped in the Arab style, at the 
back, and handsomely finished with 
fringe, containing all the colors of 
the materials, and tassels. 

Lastly, there are the water-proof 
wraps, English and American, the 
former known by their sleeves, fin- 
ished with an elastic, which leaves 
a little frill at the wrist, by their 
long, straight cut, and the little 
round hood, which can only be 
drawn over a very small head— 


| the latter, by their coarser mate- 


rial, the rotande, or circular cut, the 
absence of sleeves, and the more 
ample hood, which can be drawn 
easily enough over the fashionable 
bonnets. 

A decided improvement, as well 
as addition to the American water- 
proof cloaks, consists of a half cape, 
which is attached to the shoulders, 
and covers the arm-holes, which, 
heretofore, have looked so awkward 
and disagreeably bare. This makes 
them warmer and more becoming. 

A nice quality of water-proof 
cloaks, ready made, with all the im- 
provements, can be purchased for 
twelve dollars cach. 

Cloth and velvet cloaks, worn in- 
dependent of suits, show no great 
novelty, but they are in very grace- 
ful and becoming designs, fitted to 
the figure, and adapted by their 
size to the present moderate style 
of ladies’ dress. Nearly all are of 
the coat or paletot shape, and are 
either half or tight fitting. Some 
are open on the back, or rounded 
upon the sides, and one formed a 
skeleton overdress of black velvet, 
and a beautiful little coat with lap- 


(1869. 


pets, which lay charmingly over the 
panier of the short skirt. This was 
trimmed with lace, satin pipings, 
and fringe, and was considered very 
cheap at $150. 

Most of the velvet cloaks are 
trimmed with heavy black corded 
silk, put on in folds, facings, nar- 
row quillings, and pipings ; but 


‘some are trimmed with lace, headed 


with a rich crochet gimp, which 


looks like heavy embroidery. 


The velvet cloth and beaver 
cloaks are trimmed with twisted 
fringe, headed with narrow satin 
folds or silk pipings, or with the 
crochet embroidery. 

The cloth cloaks are designed in 
coats, paletots, and basques, neatly 
and admirably cut in to the figure, 
and always have broad cuffs. real or 
simulated, and often rolling collars, 
and revers. 

Opera sacks and opera cloaks are 
made of Jambswool cloth, Geneva 
cloth, and Glacier cloth. The first 
has a soft, warm, woolly surface ; 
the second is woven of cords; and 
the third is composed of silk in 
colors, striped with fine lines otf 
white chenille, which produces a 
wonderful shimmering glacial ef.- 
fect, which probably suggested the 
name. 

The “Glacier” cloth is the latest 
Parisian novelty. 
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HAND-MADE WORSTED GOODS. 
THERE are some establishments 
wholly devoted to goods of this 
kind, and they are among those 
that are most attractive at this 
season. Thereare beautifully and 
thickly knitted white wool cloaks 
for children just getting out of 
their babyhood, with sleeves and 
pretty hoods, from five to seven dol- 
lars each. | 
And there are circulars without 
sleeves, and beautiful little knitted 
hats and bonnets, some all white, 
some finished with just a suspicion 
of color, from $1.50 to $2.50, and 
knitted sacks at $1.25 to $2.00, and 
the prettiest little knitted skirts 
for new babies from seventy-five 
cents up, and knitted shoes, and 
shawls, and other toggery, as a 


matter of course. 

One of the features are the dolls, 
dressed in little knitted woolen 
dresses, and sold, dressed, from 
about fifty cents each up to several 
dollars—the higher prices being, 
of course, for the larger sizes. The 
dresses are knit of white split 
zephyr, striped round with colors, 
blue or red, or blue and red. 

An immense quantity of these 
goods are sold, and add much to 
the comfort of small children, 
whose clothing was formerly very 
badly designed to protect them | 
from the cold of our rigorous cli- 
mate. 
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METROPOLITAN COSTUME. 


Tus is a novel and graceful costume. The skirt is trimmed with a very deep and 
rather ecanty flounce, scolloped at the edge with a plain, upright heading also 
cut in scollops, and trimmed with narrow velvet. Another flounce, similar, but half 
the width, is sewn on the front breadth like a square apron. 

The same flouncing forms a bretelle-like trimming on the plain waist; the over- 
skirt cut plain round the bottom, open in front, and is trimmed round with the 
scolloped flouncing; the open fronts are then thrown back and artistically arranged 
in folds at the back of the waist, where it is kept in place by a large bow with scol- 
loped sash ends; smaller bows ornament the wrists and shoulders. A large linen 
sailor collar completes the costume. India foulards, grosgrains, poplins, and mo- 
hairs, are suitable for this style of walking-suits. 


THE COMET BASQUE. 


A MODERN style of basque suitable for gros-grain or black silk made with collar 
and revers ; the front forms a kind of apron, the back is cut without side forms, with 
a seam up the center; itis trimmed with narrow velvet and small velvet buttons; 
the comet-like ornament on the sleeve can be copied from the wood-cut. Ball trim- 
ming edges the apron and back. j 


LA CANADIENNE. 


ANOTHER model for a black silk basque, affording more protection and warmth to 
the chest, yet having a very dressy appearance; it consists of the sleeve, two pieces 
for the back, which has a sloped seam the full length to fit the form, and the double- 
breasted front, which, being cut shorter, the front side of the dart forms the apron. 
The trimming ts of narrow velvet, stitched on crosswise between two straight rows 
to form an ornamental bordering, and at the bottom of the tabs is sewn handsome 
silk knotted fringe. Across the slecves are a number of straps of the silk bound 
with velvet and fastened with buttons. 
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COSTUMES FOR NOVEMBER, 1869. 
(See full page: illustration.) 


Fic. 1.—HovusE-DREss of maroon 
poplin. This isa long dress cut a 
la Gabrielle—the waist and skirt in 
one—but an ample and double 
Watteau fold descends from the 
neck and forms a graceful trail. 
The sleeves button closely at the 
wrists, and are trimmed with but- 
tons and black velvet. A deep ruf- 
fle of the material falls over each 
shoulder, headed by two rows of 
narrow velvet, which is continned 
down the side seams. The skirt is 
raised high at the sides (see illus- 
tration), with a ruffle of the mate. 
rial gathered to simulate a large 
leaf, an ornamental leaf of black 
velvet being placed in the center. 
Mohair underskirt witha box-plait- 
ed flounce. Cap of white over 
black lace, with maroon velvet ro- 
sette. 


Fig. 2.—WALKING-SuIT of black 
velvet trimmed with satin and nar- 
row ribbon velvet. The dress is 
edged with a satin flounce plaited 
a la Russe; a little above this 
flounce is a puffing of satin; half 
way up the skirt a second flounce 
of satin, rather wider than the first, 
simulates an overskirt. The basque 
is half-fitting in front, und consid- 
erably shorter than at the back, 
which covers the upper flounce. 
This basque is made with a round 
cape, the whole trimmed with 
bands of satin, with narrow velvet 
stitched on, forming an ornamental 
border as illustrated. The back of 
the basque has three rows of puf- 
fing to match the skirt; euffs of 
satin and narrow velvet. Velvet 
hat with white plume and satin 
rosette. The strings are of black 
and white lace, tied in a bow under 
the chin. 


NEW PERFUME BOTTLES. 


AmoNnG the forthcoming novelties 
tor holiday gifts is an entirely new 
form of perfume bottle, intended 
for carrying ammonia or aromatic 
vinegar, and perfume or eau de Co- 
logne. We have long been fami- 
liar with double scent-bottles, but 
that under consideration differs en- 
tirely in form from any we have 
seen before. By the inventor it is 
called the “Jorgnette” perfume 
bottle, on account of its exact re- 
semblance, when open for use, toan 
ordinary opera glass. When about 
to be placed in its case or in the 
pocket, a hinge arrangement ad- 
mits of the two bases of the twin 
bottles being brought together and 
snapped fast, when they resemble 
a straight narrow bottle with acap- 


| sule at each end. 
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THE DAPHN#&., 
THE Daphne is a small cape, scolloped 
and edged with lace; it is laid in a smail 
plait between each scollop, and quaintly 
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THE DIANA BODICE. 

Few ladics will fail to admire the chaste 
Diana bodice, with its pretty standing 
ruff and artistically arranged sash. Made 
of moiré or black silk, it is cut half high 
and square-necked, trimmed with bands 
of black velvet, embroidered with fluss 
silk, or with cluny insertion over bright 
crimson or blue satin ribbon, similarly 
edged. Adouble ruffle of real lace adorns 
the short puffed sleeves, in addition o 
the embroidered velvet already described. 
The sash, 3'¢ yards long, is not cut, but 
plaited like the illustration, and attached 
to the back of the belt, with a bouquet or 
single flower in the center. 
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TO PRESERVE SILK, ETC. 

COLORED silk articles, particular- 
ly those of delicate tints, should 
not be kept folded in white paper, 
as the chloride of lime used in 
bleaching the paper will impair 
the color of the silk. Brown or 
blue paper is better; the yellowish 
smooth Indian paper is best of all. 
Silk intended for dress should not 
be kept long in the house before it 
is made up, as lying in the folds 
will have a tendency to impair its 
durability by causing it to cut or 
split, particularly if the silk has 
been thickened by gum. Thread 
lace vails are very easily cut ; satin 
and velvet, being soft, are not 
casily cut, but dresses of velvet 
should not be laid up with any 
weight above them. If the nap 
of thin velvet is laid down, it 


> is difficult to raise it up again. 


Hard silk should never be wrinkled, 
because the thread is easily broken 
in the crease, and it can not be easily 
rectified. ‘The way to take wrink- 
les out of silk scarfs or handker- 
chiefs is to moisten the surface 
evenly with a sponge and some 
very weak glue, and then pin the 
silk round the selvedges on a mat- 
tress or feather bed, taking pains 
to draw out the silk as tight as 
possible. When dry, the wrinkles 
will disappear. Some silk articles 
may be moistened with weak glue 
or gum-water, and the wrinkles 


ironed out on the wrong side by a 
warin flat-iron. 
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DRESDEN COSTUME. 


AN air of refinement as well as of style pervades this costume, which is of an 
emerald-green poplin trimmed with rich black guipure lace, which should be from 
three to four inches wide, and black satin fluting and pipings. The skirt is made 
very full at the back; it has two flounces of the black, and a short distance above 


each isa fluting of satin ribbon. 


The overskirt covers only the front and side 
widths, fastening over the full gathers of the back en panier with a large rosette of 


green poplin edged with lace, and having a black satin center and one rounded sash 


end piped with satin and edged with lace ; 


a square apron attached to the belt falls 


over the upper-skirt ; both are edged with lace and trimmed with pipings of satin. 
The closely-fitting bodice fastens with black satin buttons,and both epaulets and 
cuffs are trimmed with fluting and guipure lace. 


CEINTURE CELESTINE. 


Tas dressy ceinture consists of two 
narrow scolloped sash ends, a third, short- 
er,one more than double their width, a 
falling loop, a rosette and a short stand- 
ing end, scolloped tomatch. The sash is 
of silk, the scolloped edges being trimmed 
with satin, plaited en evantvil, with a but- 
ton in the centre of each, and also bound 
with satin. A ceinture celestine of azure 
blue silk, trimmed with satin a shade 
darker. makes a pretty finish to a white 
grenadine dress, over a blue silk skirt. 


OLYMPIAN CESTUS. 

AN elegant design for a girdle and sash 
of heavy black silk, trimmed with black 
satin piping, and edged with box-plaifted 
satin ribbon. The belt is bound with 
satin, and the upper edge trimmed with 
box-plaiting. Two graduated and closely 


box-plaited frills are placed above the sash 


in lieu of abow. They are lined with 
foundation muslin, and trimmed to match 
the sash ends, which are not lined, but 
folded in the manner illustrated. 


trimmed with bows. 


. THE QUEEN BESS SLEEVE. 


THis coat sleeve, trimmed with three 
rows of standing ruffling, is very appro- 
priately used with dresses that have the 
Elizabethan ruff round the neck, 
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A NEW PERFUMED FAN. 

ABROAD, this pretty novelty is 
known as the “Camellia Fan.” 
This extremely graceful production, 
when placed in the hands of the 
examiner, exactly resembles a fully 
matured camellia flo ver with two 
or three half-blown buds surround. 
ing it. The stems are neatly se- 
cured-in a tubular bouquet-holder. 
A sweet and agreeable perfume is 
exhaled, and nothing appears left 
but to admire the fidelity and taste 
of the artificial florist. Look very 
closely beneath the petals of the 
full-blown flower, and a tiny tuft 
of silk will be perceived ; draw this 
out, and a clear, transparent, and 
beautifully-constructed fan makes 
its appearance from th secret re- 
cesses of the bouquet holder. 
When no longer required for use, 
the fan is caused to retreat to its 


narrow hiding-place by drawing a. 


a tasseled silk string at the ex- 
treme end of the bouquet-holder. 
The camellia fan is both ingenious 
and elegant, and we have little 
doubt of its becoming a general 
favorite. | 
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COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


TnHE fashionably worn linen 
collars, particularly abroad, are 
straight across the back, with a 
narrow Valenciennes lace, which 
stands up above the edge of the 
outside garment, and is continued 
round the moderately deep points, 
which constitute the collar proper 
in front. These points are always 
folded over a cravat, and in Paris 
the collar is not sold without its 
little silk cravat. The cuffs are 
rounded in a trifle, and edged on 
the top with a narrow Valencien- 
nes lace. 

The broad fluted frills, which 
have obtained a common sort of 
yogue in New York recently, are 
not only very bad style, but have 
no foundation in fashion. 

Linen is less worn than formerly. 
Sets are now made of an application 
of fine needlework to linen cam- 
bric, edged with pretty, real Valen- 
ciennes. ; 

Instead of buying real lace col- 
lars, which are very expensive, and 
look .miserably aftér one or two 
washings, many ladies make much 
neater ones by taking a strip of 
“beading” insertion, and edging 
it on one or both sides with real 
cluny thread or Valenciennes lace. 
Through the insertion a narrow 
velvet is run, which looks like a 
beading ; hence the name of bead- 
ing insertion. 

An average of fifty cents each 
will make very pretty little collars 
in this way of real lace, which is so 
much nicer to wear than an imita- 
tion in cotton, be it ever so perfect. 
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SHORT COSTUMES. 


A FRENCH correspondent re- 
marks: The Empress, during the 
whole of her stay at Lyons, wore 
short costumes only, although she 
evidently did not consider herself in 
traveling-dress, as she always ap- 
peared in a bonnet. It will, there- 
fore, now be considered the rule 
that in the daytime short costumes 
only are to be worn, even on dress 
occasions, the train skirts being re- 
served exclusively for evening 
dress, 

——____¢96-9——___—— 


NEW PRESENTS FOR BRIDES- 
MAIDS. 


AT a recent fashionable wedding 
the bridesmaids were presented 
with very pretty little photograph 
frames to stand on the table, two 
ovals, tied with an enameled blue 
bow at the top, containing vignettes 
of the bride and bridegroom, with 
the date engraved on the back. 
This was an agreeable change from 


- the usual locket style. 


THE PAREPA BASQUE. 


Back silk basques in this style are suitable to wear with colored silk~skirts ; the 
fronts are cut with one dart and long square ends; the back has one seam up the 
center; the skirt being cut separate, the latter is very fulland bunched up at the back. 
The edge of this garment is pinked in vandykes; the upper part of the sleeves is 
puffed and vandyked to correspond, A narrower pinked trimming ornaments the 
neck and bust. 


BELGRAVIA COSTUME. 


(Front and back views.) 


AN elegant carriage-dress of white alpaca and blue silk trimmed with black lace 
and velvet. The white alpaca skirt is bound with black velvet. The flounce is com- 
posed of a series of semicircles of blue silk cut in points and bound with velvet, 
then folded back, as illustrated, under a row of velvet. The silk bows placed be- 
tween each ecollop are also bound with velvet. 

The corsage has a ro-inded basque front with two darts, and fits closely to the fig- 
ure; the back is an ordinary tight bodite, to which is attached a panier overskirt, 
the side widths of which are folded back where they join the basque fronts. The 
lower edge of the garment is cut in points, which are bound with velvet and ren- 
dered very effective by falling over a volant of black lace. It is unneceseary to de- 
scribe in detail the sash and the trimming of the corsage, our artist having given a 
back as well as a front view of the Belgravia costume. 
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NOVELTIES IN WINTER HATS 
AND BONNETS. 

THE most distinguished of the 
new styles in fall and winter hats 
consist of the high-crowned black 
beaver, and light gray felt hats, 
mounted with black velvet, and 
richly ornamented with plumes of 
black ostrich feathers. 

In black straw, with a high, oval 
crown, this design is called the 


“Tyrolean,” and is ornamented — 


with three bands of black velvet, a 
wide scarf of black ribbon, knotted 
on the top, and falling over the 
back of the hat, and a large rosette 
of velvet, which supports a buckle 
of cut steel, or jet, in front. 


In velvet, the crown, high and 
round, mounted with feathers, and 
trimmed with ribbons and _ lace, 
with a sparkling ornament, it is 
called the Spanish hat, and is as 
distinguished and romantic in ap- 
pearance as the name implies. 


A softer and quieter style is 
made in light, creamy felt, richly 
trimmed with narrow velvet, and 
stylishly mounted with a plume of 
well-curled ostrich feathers of the 
same shade as the velvet. 

A charming black velvet casque 
helmet-shaped, has a drooping tuft 
of white marabou placed over the 
front, and a long curled white os- 
trich plume, extending over the 
crown, and drooping at the back. 

A very pretty reception bonnet of 
pale lavender velvet (uncut) is 
trimmed with white lace, purple 
velvet pansies, and a crape butter- 


fly veined in gold and purple, with 


a white aigrette springing out of its 
transparent body. 

Another bridal reception bonnet 
is composed wholly of white lace, 
and is ornamented with two short 
coral-colored ostrich feathers, placed 
so as to meet in front, and sup- 
port an overhanging plume of soft 
white marabou. The effect is de- 
licious. 

A novelty in vails for round hats 
is along gauze streamer, at least 
half a yard wide, and a yard anda 
half long. 
back, and may be used to cover the 
face, or passed around the neck, and 
brought through in what is called 
the “hangman’s knot.” 
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NEW ALPACA BODIES. 


Some new-fashioned Garibaldi bod- 
ices are made of white alpaca, with 
blue satin trimmings laid on to simu- 
late a sailor’s shirt. A wide piece of 
blue satin is put on at. the neck, 
which is very open, just as sailors’ 
shirts are; wide cuffs of blue satin, 
and three bands of blue in front, to 
imitate three folds, 
trimming. 


It is attached at the © 


complete the . 
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BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


CHARMING little sailor jackets 
have made their appearance for 
winter morning wear, in marine 
blue cloth, trimmed with narrow 
folds of black satin and gilt braid. 
Some are ornamented with embroid- 
ery executed with gilt braid, in- 
terwoven with black silk, and, be- 
ing more elaborate, are of course 
more expensive. 

The sailor jackets proper are 
short on the back, so as to show a 
full silk sash, have coat sleeves 
and a square collar, straight and 
narrow across the back, but form- 
ing deep points upon the shoulders. 
This last, of course, is the distin- 


_ guishing feature. 


There are other jackets made of 
scarlet cashmere or merino, which 
form a sort of loose basque, the 
skirt part cut out in short square 
lappets, and the waist confined by 
a belt, to which the usual ornamen- 
tation bow is attached. The sailor 
collar is simulated on these by the 
trimming, which consists of round 
black cords or silk pipings, stitched 
upon a white edge. " 

——-— --® @ 6 ——_-_ -—_ 
FANCY JEWELRY, AND OTHER 
ORNAMENTS, 
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. THE PRADO SUIT. 

THE Prado Suit consists of a gored skirt. overskirt and closely-fitting waist, with 
three long tab ends. The underskirt hae three rows of quilling around the bottom. 
headed with a double row of piping ; the Camargo overskirt is raised with bows and 
ends similarly trimmed. Three long tabs folded over as illustrated are edged with 
quilling, and attached to a belt, terminating at the back in a large bow and ends 
edged to correspond. The cuffs and epaulets are also edyed with quilling. 

The Prado Suit makes up handsomely in poplin, trimmed with velvet and eatin— 


WHEN ladies of character and |° plainer, in woolen fabrics, trimmed with quillings of the same, or of black silk. 


position, like Mrs. Madison, or 

Martha Washington, set the fash- 

ion, “fancy” jewelry was almost | 
unknown. I[t has come into exist- 

ence with the “ Girl of the Period,” 

and the folly of the “ Grecian 

Bend.” . 

Fancy jewelry is now worn large- 
ly, and consists for the most part 
of French gilt, of jet, of shell, and 
its imitations, of rock crystal, and 
spar jewelry. 


The real shell is the most valu- | 


able of all these styles, and brings 
quite high prices. A set of ear- 
rings and breast-pin costs. from $7 
to $14. Narrow shell bracelets, 
highly ornamented, are $15 per 
pair. Plain, they can be bought 
for much less. 

Handsome French gilt and rock 
crystal jewelry costs from $3.50 to 
$7 per set, and even less, when the 
styles are a little antiquated. Imi- 
tation pearl and sparjewelry may 
be bought anywhere between $2 
and $95 per set, the price differing 
with the style, the quality, and the 
place at which it is purchased. 

Good styles, and good qualities 
of anything, are always standard, 
and always command good prices. 

Lockets are universally worn, 
and nearly all ladies wear them, of 
imitation jewelry, more or less. 
Very handsome ones in appearance 
may be purchased from $1.50 to $2 
each, and are extremely convenient 
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THE LORELEI JACKET. 
(Front and back views.) 

Tue Lorelei is the name of a new sailor jacket, now very fashionable in scarlet 
cloth. The fronts are rounded with one dart; the back, which has a scam up the 
center, and no side shapes, is open to the waist at the back and sides, forming lap- 
pets. A-very large sailor collar, anda belt. tothe back of which is attached a fan- 
like bow of the cloth, plaited, and caught together, as jllustrated. with a fanciful 
knot of black satin. A Russian plaiting of narrow black satin ribbon surrounds 
the entire garment, headed by two rows of satin piping. The belt and collar are 
fastened with resettes of black eatin. The coat sleeves are edged with plaiting, and 
trimmed with piping and bows to correspond. 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERN SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


DREADNOUGHT Sack.—A thoroughly comfortable sack for the cold winter 
months, suitable for astrachan, cloth, velveteen, plush, ete. It is simple, 
and easily made from the pattern sheet, which gives the front, half the back, 
sleeve, collar and cuff. Astrachan requires no trimming, but cloth should 
have the collar and cuffs of velvet, and narrow velvet trimming, or, more 
simply, with the wide Hercules braid. This pattern makes up handsomely 
of heavy silk, wadded, piped with satin, and trimmed with fringe, and is 
equally as available for a stylish street sack as for a plain and comfortable 
wrap. 


November, 


for young girls to wear with 
square or low-necked dresses— 


lockets attached to a velvet ribbon, 


about a quarter of an inch in width, 
having quite superseded strings of 
beads and common necklaces. 

There are very small round beads 
worn however, for a change, in gilt, 
pearl, and uncut jet. These are 
arranged upon many strands, five 
to fifteen, always selecting an un- 
even number, and are sometimes 
festooned round the neck, the lower 
strand of course being the longest, 
and falling deepest. 

Real jet can be bought now ata 
little over half the former price, as 
it is not now 80 fashionably worn. 
Very handsome sets can be bought 
for from $3.50 to $35. Imitation 
shell can be bought at any price 
from $1 per set up to $2.50. 

There are various other styles of 
fancy jewelry, imitation coral, paint- 
ed wood, and the like, but the above 
comprise the principal and best 
known styles. 


pacaaigig 
_ WINTER GLOVES. ° 

THE new winter gloves for gen- 
tlemen, as well as ladies, are of fine 
English calfskin, lined with plush 
or lamb’s wool. They are double- 
stitched, and admirable in quality 
and finis:. The cheapest gloves, 
in every sense of the word, for la- 
dies’ winter wear, are the French 
cloth gloves. They are as neatly 


‘made as kid, are durable, and only 


forty-five cents the pair. 

English made gloves are knit, 
but they fall apart ; have immense- 
ly large fingers, and are very clum- 
sy, and cost double the price. 
Gloves for children are finished 
withthe same care as those for men 
and women. The fashionable glove 
for little Misses is the “ Cardinal ” 
scarlet, embroidered en chevalier 


| with white silk, forming a wrist 


exactly the same in design as the 


“* old-fashioned black silk mitts. 


———-_ © @ ao —___———_ 
“METTERNICH” MANTLE, 

ONE of the graceful fall novelties 
is the “ Metternich” mantle. It is 
full at the back, but drawn in to 
the figure, and looped up so as to 
fall in festoons over the skirt. The 
peculiar cut at the shoulders forms 
sleeves, which leave the arms un- 
incumbered, and are detached from 
the plain mantle fronts. It is gen- 
erally made in black cashmere and 
trimmed with lace or fringe. It 
can be worn with any dress. 


— se 


Princess LovursE of Sweden’s 
bridal dress is being made in Paris. 
It is to cost 82,000 francs, and will 
be of white tulle embroidered with 
silver. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 


La FEsTINA.—Here is a dress for 
girls from nine to twelve years of 
age, suitable for Thanksgiving or 
other similar fegtive occasions. The 
dress is of white India muslin, with 
embroidered flouncing round the 
bottom of the skirt, and the elbows 
of the sleeves, trimmed with bows 
and pinked ruching of blue silk. 
The overdress or tunic is of blue 
silk, edged with narrow ruffling 
and trimmed with bows of the same 
and black velvet. The hat is of 
blue velvet, trimmed with white 
lace and a blue feather. 


THe FLEaNcE Suit. —A full 
Highland costume for a little boy, 
consisting of black velvet or cloth 
jacket, plaid skirt, phillibeg, scarf 
and cap; the jacket is bound with 
scarlet, the skirt and scarf are of 
the Rob Roy plaid, scarlet and 
black ; the phillibeg of goats’ hair. 


The scarf, passed under the left 


arm, is fastened with a silver this- 
tle on the right shoulder, the ends 
falling behind. Thgcapisof black 
velvet except the crown, which is 
pretty made of the plaid ; a heron’s 
plume adorns it, fastened with a 
thistle. 


LiTTLE Fiora’s TARTAN.—A 
pretty dress fora little girl, of green 
and blue tartan (the 42d), trimmed 
round the bottom and across the 
waist and front breadth with quill- 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR NOVEMBER, 1869. 


ings of green satin ribbon ; the cuffs 
and epaulet are also formed by quill- 
ings of green ribbon. 

PoMONA SuiT.—This dress, con- 
sisting of dress, basque, and sash is 
of golden brown changeable silk, 
trimmed with velvet. The flounce 
is plaited @ la Russe, with a velvet 
heading. The basque, which forms 
a short scollop each side and a long 
one at the back, is also trimmed 
with velvet. A handsome sash of 
shaded ribbon completes the cos- 
tume. 


STREET DREss.—Make the waist, 
sleeves and skirt of sume pretty 
striped material, and the overskirt 
and cape of a solid color to match 
the stripe. This overskirt is cut 
nearly as long as the hem of the 
underskirt, but is raised with a few 


plaits at the back, and is trimmed: 


with two box plaited ruffles, one on 
the edge, the other half-way up the 
skirt. The cape is edged with 
points of the material, headed by a 
box plaited quilling, and is caught 
together back and front with bows. 
The sash should be striped like the 
underskirt. Velvet hat and plume 
tipped with the color of the dress, 
———— 
“THE BIRDS OF AMERICA,” 


SEE them as represented in a beautiful 
series of colored pictures, which we are 
now giving in YOUNG AMERICA. 


Mme. Demwonest's Paris doll will be one 
of the features in the December number 
of YouNa AMERICA. 
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THE DAUPHIN SUIT. 


MOTHERS will be able to make stylish 
suits for their little boys after this model. 
Plain patterns of the complete suit can be 
obtained at Muze. Demorest’s establish- 
ment, for 60 cents, or separately—coat, 
25 cents; pants, 20 cents; leggins, 20 
cents. Trimmed patterns ‘can be procur- 
ed at double the price of the plain one. 
Country ladies sending for patterns should 
give the age and height of the child for 
whom they are required. 
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LA POCHETTE. 


La PocuerteE is a comfortable out-door 
garment for little girls, and made in blue 
merino trimmed with either black or 
brown velvyet—quite pretty. Waist and 
skirt are cut together, buttoned down the 
front. A belt is worn with it, and a good- 
sized cape covers the shoulders. Russian 
plaits ornament the bottom of the skirt, 
the cuffs, and the two outside pockets, 
headed with two rows of narrow velvet; 
the velvet is aleo carried up the front on 
each side of the buttons. The waist-band 
is bound with velvet, and connected by 
straps of the same with the pockets. 
This pattern wadded is suitable for a win- 
ter lolonaise—can be trimmed with 
swan’s down or fur. 
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FOLIETTE DRESS. 


QUITE a neat and pretty dress for little 
girl's everyday wear. A plain and deep- 
ly vandyked gored skirt, trimmed round 
the bottom and up the sides with several 
rows of narrow black velvet, or simple 
braid. according to the material and qual- 
ity of the drese. The same narrow velvet 
or braid is employed to edge the epaulets, 
and fourm a kind of bib, with buttons on 
the waist. At the back is a large bow, 


with vandyked sash ends, braided to cor- 
reepond with the bottom of the skirt, 


\\ 


PROMENADE SUIT. 

A GIRL'S promenade suit of blue silk, 
trimmed with folds of white silk, white 
tassel frince, and white buttons. The 
waist has a long rounded basque front, 
with one dart, and a closely-fitting back, 
to which is gathered the back width 
of the basqne or overskirt, which is cut 
separate. The belt fastens at the back 
With a rosette and one wide rounded and 
fringed sashend. The cuffs ofthe sleeves 
are laid in Rassian plaits, to match thic 
skirt. Fringe is sewn on atthe shoulders 
and round the bottem of the basque. Two 
crescent shape outaide pockets are stitch- 
ed on the front of this basque. 

——_~++-9e—____—. 
A HANDSOME PRESENT. 

THE town of Lyons presented 
the Empress with eighteen dresses, 
amongst which were two velvets, 
one a delicate gray, and the other 
pink ; two brocades, one with dif. 
ferent colored bouquets on a black 
ground, and the other white, with 
pink bouquets. The rest of the 
dreeses were of plain fase or fancy 
silks, 
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DEMOREST’S 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS, 

THE use of artificial flowers was 
first introduced into England by 
Philippa of Heinault, the beautiful 
wife of Edward III., who, disliking 
the hideous head-gear of the court, 
persuaded her ladies to follow the 
fashion of decorating their hair 
with chaplets of flowers. This 
fashion of wearing flowers in the 
hair did not become general at the 
French court until 1367, and Phil- 
ippa, its originator, was mingling 
with the dust ; but the fashion con- 
tinued in England, and by degrees 
grew into high favor in I*rance. 
Now it is a great source of trade 
between the two countries, also 
with the United States; and the 
art has reached such a state of per- 
fection, that one can, at a little dis- 
tance, scarcely detect the natural 
from the artificial. Even the ce- 
licious odor of each flower is imi- 
tated, and an artificial coiffure of 
orange blossoms sheds around the 
perfume of the natural flower. At 
a recent wedding, a lady remarked 
“that the odor of the bride’s gar- 
lands was overpowering,” sup- 
posing that they were the natural 
flowers. Indeed it is almost as 
great a treat to visit an opening of 
Parisian artificial flowers, as to be 
present at a flower show, where the 
different florists compete with each 
other in a most healthy rivalry. 
Flowers a8 an ornament are 80 na- 
tural to woman, that we can not 
fancy Eve, unless adorned with the 
glorious flowers of Paradise. Mil. 
ton also suggests the idea, and 
makes them wither upon her fall 
from primeval innocence. Solonion, 
the wisest of men, says, “ Let us 
crown ourselves with rosebuds be- 
fore they be withered.” Theancient 
Hebrews, like the Persians and 
other Eastern nations, were in the 
habit of binding their brows with 
flowers on feast days. When Athe- 
nian refinementsand Roman luxury 
were at their height, flowers were 
in great request for personal adorn- 
ment, and accompaniments of fes- 
tivity and merry-making. They 
were also most essential to religion, 
and decked the altars, crowned the 
priests, and adorned the heads of 
the victiins to be sacrificed; even 
the animals were ornamented with 
them, from the goat to the milk 
white bull, that was offered in hon- 
or of Jupiter. Each goddess had 
her especial flower: roses were sa 
cred to Venus; lilies to Juno; and 
to Ceres, the corn poppies and 
bearded wheat. The people them- 
selves were daily crowned with 
flowers, and many made a liveli- 
hood by manufacturing wreaths for 
them ; every feast-day had its char- 
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acteristic chaplet, and every diner- 
out one of a different design. Not 
only did the gay belle confine her 
flowing tresses with a chaplet of 
flowers, but the beau must be like 
wise adorned ; the scholarly bach- 
elor would be content with the 
myrtle, but the young beau would 
select roses or lilies. The bride 
had her peculiar crown, and the 
corpse its special garland ; and these 
customs still prevail in all the dis- 
tricts of those classic climes. In 
Italy, the sorrowing mother still 
twines chapletsof the blue flower- 
ing periwinkle round the brows of 
her dead infant; and at the wed- 
ding festivals of modern Greeks the 
priest is supplied with a garland of 
lilies, and another of ears of corn, 
which he places on the heads of the 
happy couple, whom he has just 
united in the bands of matrimony, 
as cmblems of purity and abund- 
ance. ‘Tavernier and Bayard Tay- 
lor inform us that flowers are still 
used as natural ornaments in the 
dark tresses of Indian maids ; and 
Moore, in his glowing verses, re- 
cords the universal use of flowers 
in India. 

Even the Indian maiden is not 
without an instinct of the beauty 
of flowers for decorative purposes ; 
and some of them possess great 
skill in imitating them. The most 
perfect feather-flowers are made by 
the natives of South America from 
the brilliant plumage of the birds of 
that country, whose colors have all 
the vivacity of floral dyes; and as 
they are of nature’s coloring, and 
never fade, they are more desirable 
than those manufactured by the 
nuns of Spain and Portugal, who 
tint the feathers artificially. 

The wearing of feathers as orna- 
ments commenced in the twelfth 
century, but it was usually worn in 
front of the cap by the gallants of 
that period, and not till the four- 
tcenth did it lose its furmality, and 
droop gracefully over the side. 
But it afterward became renowned 
as the “panache a la Henri Quatre.” 

Strutt tells us that, toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, an as- 
semblage of gentlemen appeared 
at a little distance like a forest of 
pine-trees, waving in the summer 
breeze, from the towering plumes 
of varied dyes fastened in their 
caps, either standing perpendicular 
from the head, or drooping grace- 
fully on one side. 

Henry VIII., whose memory 
Fronde is striving so earnestly to 
whiten, wore a hat of black velvet 
with a, white ostrich feather, falling 
negligently over the brim. In a 
picture of ‘faire Queen Bess,” we 
find as a head-dress an immense 
feather, innocent of the flexibility 
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given to it in these latter days, sur- 
mounting a huge pile of false hair, 
pearls and other jewelry, and 
looking rather like a bunch of 
furze then a crest for the gracing 
of a quecn. At this period, each 
knightly esquire of dames carried 
his fan. Indeed, an Elizabethan 
beau was not fully equipped with- 
out this weapon of defense, and the 
fan was as needful as a cane to 
the gallants in Charles I.’s time. 
For awhile the feather became the 
badge of the cavaliers in contradic- 
tion to the plain hats of the Round- 
heads ; yet some of Cromwell’s fol- 
lowers could not entirely discard 
this very becoming decoration. In- 
deed, we do not find the feather 
entirely given up to the ladies and 
the military till the close of George 
II.’s reign. In Queen Anne's time, 
Addison, that courtly chronicler, 
says, ‘I do not pretend to draw a 
single quill against the immense 
crop of plumes which is already 
risen to an amazing height, and, 
unless timely singed by the bright 
eyes that glitter beneath, will short- 
ly be able to overshadow them.” 

This is in 1715, but in two years 
afterward French or Italian flowers 
were as essential to a lady dressed 
a la mode in ball or drawing-room, 
as feathers were for Rotten Row 
or Hyde Park. 

This universal fashion of wearing 
plumes produced profitable occupa- 
tion for the uncivilized Arabs. The 
hunting of the ostrich is the most 
serious business of their lives. The 
finest and whitest feathers are taken 
from the back and above the wings 
of the male bird, but they are 
bleached in the same way that 
straw hats are whitened ; the glight- 
ly imperfect ones are dyed of var- 
ious colors, and the decidedly din- 
gy ones are colored black. The 
lovely bird of paradise comes to 
us from New Guinea, where catch- 
ing the birds and preparing the 
skins afford employment to the in- 
habitants of many villages. Map- 
pica and Embenbakine export the 
largest quantities. The Chinese, 
at one time, dealt largelyein this 
plumage, ingeniously manufactur- 
ing the birds from the feathers of 
the paroquet and other birds. 

Besides the ostrich and bird of 
paradise, Marabou and cocks’ feath- 
ers are much used in dress; indeed, 
most of the heron’s plumes furnish- 
ed by the modistes are raised nearer 
home. Chanticleer is robbed to 
adorn the coqgues of the young ladies. 
The Marabou feathers, so exquisite 
ia their texture and airy lightness, 
belong to the gigantic adjutant 
crane—the scavenger bird of India, 
and one of the most disgusting of 
all the feathered tribe ; yet its fea- 


thers rival in beauty and grace those 
of the ostrich—the king of birds! 

The plumage of the peacock, un- 
rivaled in its rainbow tints, has of 
late attained great fame among our 
fair ladies. Plumes made of its 
breast are of great beauty and val- 
ue, the blue and green blending so 
beautifully, and the brilliant eyed 
feathers of the tail have been much 
used in trimming dresses, hats and 
parasols. The cock turkey has 
feathers not to be despised for dress 
or hat trimmings; some of them 
rival in whiteness and airy grace 
the far-famed Marabous. 

A taste for flowers and feathers 
seems innate in the human breast ; 
it is exhibited by the dusky maiden 
in her far-off prairie home, and by 
the fair, highly-educated darling 
of civilization. Both decorate their 
long tresses with them, and clasp 
them lovingly to their breasts. It 
isa touch of Nature which makes 
them akin. I. O. 8. 
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OPENING OF FASHIONS. 

THE World correspondent writes 
under date of Sept. 23: 

“At Mme. Demorest’s Afagazin 
des Modes, there are paper models 
which afford full indications of the 
designs in cloaks for the coming 
season, and give ladies the oppor- | 
tunity of carrying them out in a 
satistactory, and, at the same time, 
economical manner. Many of these 
designs were selected by Mme. 
Demorest while in Paris, and to! 
these are added very stylish street- | 
suits, bonnets, and opera-wraps, | 
made up in the richest materials, 
and representing the most tasteful 
novelties to be found abroad. 

“The** Metternich’ mantle is a 
very graceful garment for the in- 
termediate season, and the Russian 
bachlik, in white velvet cloth, 
trimmed with scarlet satin and 
white fringe, a most graceful as 
as well as convenient opera-wrap. 

“ Among the complete models in 
paper here, we noticed the new 
double dress, with round and 
trained skirt, which can be used 
cither for walking or carriage pur- 
poses. The design was also ele- 
gantly made up in changeable 
violet silk. 

‘‘Loose opera-sacks and round 
mantles, with or without sleeves, 
are made in white plush and velvet- 
cloth. or in the new striped ‘ gla- 
cier-cloth,’—a beautiful silken fab- 
ric, striped in lines of white che- 
nille.” 

The New York Herald corre- 
spondent writes: ‘‘ Madame Demo- 
rest, at her fashion emporium, on 
Broadway, near Thirteenth street, 
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exhibits an almost endless variety 
of y;atterns and models of new and 
reigning styles to a steady stream 
of visitors and purchasers. In the 
dressmaking department she ex- 
hibited a remarkably neat and 
unique dress of changeable silk, 
the color of which was a mixture 
of gold and gray, and might ap- 
propriately be termed the twilight 
shade. It is made with a postil- 
lion back, slight spring over tie 
hips and short point in front, Pom- 
padour neck and Martha Washing- 
ton sleeves. A train is made so 
that it can be adjusted and worn 
looped up to form an overskirt, 
with full panier, for the street, or 
long and flowing as an evening 
dress. The trimming is made by 
cutting the edge slightly, and turn- 
ing up at each cut, 80 as tu form a 
point, while the portions turned 
under are held in position by braid 
running entirely around. A plain 
dress of brand new style of black 
buffalo alpaca, so smooth and even 
in texture as to be readily mistaken 
for silk, was shown among others, 
and from the numbers of connois- 
seurs present received great praise. 
The plainness of the dress added 
much, of course, to the rich ap- 
pearance. The waist is cut a la 
Pompadour, so as to show a por- 
tion of a puffed underwaist. <A 


‘ handsome brown silk, with pointed 


sailor collar, and waist and over- 
skirt, trimmed with box-plaited ruf 
fle, was also shown. Around the 
bottom of the skirt is a deep ruffle, 
and above this another broad ruf- 
fle, the bottom of which is made in 
deep saw teeth and the upper part 
standing box plaiting, with a satin 
piping on the ruffle. In the way 
of cloakings was a handsome 
mantelet of velvet beaver cloth, 
trimmed with blue satin and white 
tasseled fringe. The mantelct 
crosses in front and is brought 
around over the hips and fastened 
at the waist behind, under a point- 
ed hood, which is neatly trimmed 
and faced with blue quilted satin. 
There were also several styles of 
short street cloaks and sacks of the 
same material as the above, andthe 
now fashionable scarlet jackets for 
house wear in number, and hand. 
sonely and variously trimmed, 
and ashort sack of twilled cloth, 
with an appearance something like 
Marseilles, trimmed with bands 
and graduated circles of the ma- 
terial, bound with narrow strips of 
brown or black.. A very handsome 
mantle, cut in one picce and so ar- 
ranged that it looks like a close-fit- 
ting casaque, with open or Greek 
sleeves, and trimmed with a plait- 
ing looking like what children call 
‘cat stairs,’ was shown and much 


adinired for its novelty and service- 
able appearance. 

“In the way of bonnets Madame 
Demorest’s exhibited a handsome 
bottle-green velvet, trimmed with 
ostrich tips and drooping vail or 
scarf, to be worn around the neck 
or over the face, asthe wearer’s 
fancy may dictate ; a black velvet 
lace looped, and trimmed with 
frosted fir-leaves diadem on front 
and full-blown tea rose on top; 
another, maroon-colored velvet, 
triinmed with thread lace and pea- 
cock breast feathers, very showy ; a 
round hat, high crown, trimmed 
with ostrich tips and crimson gold 
aigrette.” 
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THE SILKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE novelties of the present sea- 
son are embroidered silks, grounded 
in every color Known under the 
sun, and sprinkled all over with 
rich bouquets of wonderful flowers, 
buds, leaves, tendrils, all grown 
under the swift magic of some girl’s 
hand. These are held at $375 the 
dress, or about $25 per yard--a low 
price, if you count the hopes and 
fears, the wishes and the anxieties 
wrought into every inch of the 
silken surface, but high when we 
consider the small amount of duty 
which such a piece of gay plumage 
is ever called upon to perform, and 
not to be compared in distinguish- 
ed effect with a rich plain black silk, 
at half the price. 

In fancy silks there is the novel- 
ty of alternating narrow satin 
stripes with others of changeable 
silk. Magenta satins, for instance, 
with the new changeable green 
vert deau croumsante (stagnant 
water), and deep brown with 
changeable, or, as the English call 
it, “shot” pink silk. 

The quality of these silks is very 
good ; they are $6 per yard, and 
can not be imitated as other striped 
silks have been in commop striped 
petticoating. 

The * Watteau” silks are anoth- 
er new style in fancy silka; they 
are intended for dinner and even- 
ing wear, and especially 1or even- 
ing costumes arranged in the most 
rococo style. Antique sleeves, lace 
rufiles, very low square bodice, 
bunched up skirts, powdered hair, 
bows of black ribbon velvet, and 
black patches. The designs are 
large checks, and the combination 
of color heightens the antiquity of 
their appearance. One was pink 
and blue, plaided with black, and 
another amber and pink, plaided 
with green. 

Satins retain somewhat of the 
vogue they have had for the past 
three seasons. A bright emerald 


green, a brilliant shade of cafe au 
lait (which trims exquisitely with 
white lace), and empress blue are 
the favorite colors. The colors can 
only be obtained in the best quality 
of satin, which is $8 per yard. 

For evening dresses, the rage of 
the Parisians is not, however, for 
silk, satin, or velvet, but for China 
crape—crepe de Chine. Where a 
whole dress can not be obtained, a 
tunic or overdress is gladly accept- 
ed, and, in fact, nothing can be con- 
ceived more charming than a soft 
tunic of white China crape, richly 
trimmed with white silk fringe, 
over a dress of empress blue, pink, 
or green fale. The cost is said 
to be an obstacle, and it does seem 
so at $10 per yard; but then it is 
one vard and three quarters (called 
two yards) wide. 

The “shot” or changeable silks 
are 80 CXquisite in tint as to consti- 
tute the esthetic element in mater- 
tel. The fine shades blend into a 
hue so delicate, yet 80 perfect, that 
there is no name for it, and only 
lace or a lovely fringe made of the 
two colors can add an attraction to 
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SHAMS, 


AMERICAN women hate shams. 
Put that down to their credit, you, 
whoever you are, that are always 
abusing them; for we have it on 
the authority of the most distin- 
guished of French milliners and 
modistes that American ladies can 
not be persuaded to buy the pinch- 
beck parures and imitation Inces 
that cre sported to such an extent 
in Paris by persons of the very 
highest ton. 

It is fashionable abroad to havea 
set of ornaments for every costume. 
Of course, these can not be all real 
gold and real gems. So tlicy are 


tinseled, and painted, and cut, and: 


mounted, to look like the real; and 
there are ladies of rank who wear 
them, trusting to the superficial 
Knowledge on auch = suljects to 
make them pass for what they are 
not, and te the general confidence 
in the entire genuineness of their 
pretentions of whatever kind. 


But it does not pay to import. 


parures of this description to New 
York, say our French artistes. 
American ladies are very fastidi- 
ous; with a costly toilet, thev 
will wear only diamonds, and _ real 
lace, and both must be of a high 
quality. 

Of course, a good deal of what 
is called * French ” jewelry is sold 
in this country, and a good deal 
more of rock, and spar, and agate, 
and shell, and jet, and even imita- 
tion jet, but it is sold to young 
girls mainly, or to a class of wo- 
men who make no pretentions to 
fashion. We havo imitations, and 
shams, and make-believes enough, 
heaven knows, but we gladly ac 
knowledge the fact, that there is 
enough of integrity still left among 
American women to make them 
dislike shams. 
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It is no slight matter to sift the con- 
tents of hundreds of letters per month, 
and write answers to thosc whoge ques- 
tions represent a still larger number of 
our lady readers, But this labor would be 
fufinitely greater if we should undertake 
to reply to cach individual by letter, as 
some of our correspondents scem to ex- 
pect ustodo To undertake to write to 
all our lady readers every little detail of 
their own and children’s clothing would 
require a ** Burean ‘' ag larce as the New 
York city police force, and completely 
exclude all other business. We devote a 
larze epace to the department of answers 
to correspondents under the head of the 
* Ladics* Club,’ and are willing to give 
all the information possible through that 
medium. but we can not answer letters 
through the mail unless they are accom- 
panied by orders, or require information 
previous to sending an order, 


Neither can we, by any possibility, an- 
swer in the ‘next’ number, as we are 80 
oficn requested todo. The “next” num- 
ber is very often inthe hands of the bind- 
er before the letter reaches us, and neces- 
sarily lays over until the following num- 
ber at least. 


Will not also those of our friends who 
send orders or make inquiries be more 
epecific in stating their requirements? 
One lady wants a * suit” for a child of six 
years, but rhe docs not mention the 
height or breadth of stature to which it 
has attained, or the kind of goods re- 
quired. Another wants to know what a 
eilk dress with a muslin ovorekirt would 
cost? Whether the dress is to be triimn- 
med or pliin, the overdress raMed or 
trimmed with lace, ehe docs not state; 
nor the kind of fizure to which it is to be 
adapted. Upon the litter point, of course, 
depends the cut. Please remember, la- 
dice, to be more exact, for your own ad- 
Vantage as well as our satisfaction. 


We give the following letter because 
the writer represents a class of women 
very common in this country—devoted, 
pains-taking, conscientious, often highly 
organized, but generally feeble and unfit 
to cope with the cuties and difficulties of 
their position. But we will let ber speak 
for herself: 


‘“ Dear Demonert—I have for a length 
of time read your MAGazINE with much 
interest, and write tu see if you will be 
kind enough to answer this letter and 
questions, for lam skeptical on the sub- 
ject of your answering all the letters ad- 
drereeed to you; still the letters and ques- 
tions, apparently, are 80 promptly and 
eatisfactorily answered, Iam tempted to 
write for information... You are the wo- 
man’s friend, and I trust you will continue 
your publications as Jong as I live. I 
have three children. It ix my desir> to 
render my children, husband and house- 
hold generally, as happy as possible. I. 
find each day pasecs without my object 
being accomplished, and I have come to 
the conclasion that I have no resources 
within myself, and need tome foreign 
oidto help me. Ihave often applied to 
my different friends, but none have evor 
given me any information. It occurred 
to me that Demorest, who is 80 inex- 
haustible, conld inform me on this and 
any other subject desired. The truth is, 
my health is poor, and I suffer so much 


from debility that, generally, I have not 
the energy to rectify household defects 
or my children's shortcomings. If I had 
any little work on these subjects, I know 
I would improve in my dixcipline of self, 
children, and household. My little 
dauchter takes Youna AwmeEnica. and | 
find it a great source of amusement to 
her, thonzh she is too young to appreci- 
ate all the useful knowledve it contains. 
I am earnest in my inquiries, and hope to 
receive some light from you. Can you re- 
commend anything on the gubject of 
household amusements, which are so ne- 
cesvary to the happiness and content- 
ment of a family, when the houschold 
cares can be thrown aside? E.c." 


Ans. We know of no book that would 
assixt you in the work of properly organ- 
izing and managing your household; it 
requires wisdom of a kind that can hardly 
be gleaned from books, and the daily ex- 
ercise of patience and strength which few 
women bring tothe discharge of wif ly 
and maternal duty. The “debility” 
which makes every little office of love a 
labor and a hardship to you, predisposes 
your children to the fretfulness and irrita- 
bility which accompanies delicacy of or- 
ganization, and thus increases your diffi- 
culties. 

Muaic is the greatest blessing in a fami- 
ly that wo know—if you do not play, or 
have not a piano, sing often, and 
especially when the children are ‘- out of 
sorts.’ Attend faithfully to their physi- 
cal wants, but teach them to amuse them- 
selves. Let them atring beads, or buttons. 
Any carpenter's shop will furnish triangu- 
lar bits of wood which build splendid 
honses, Spread an old quilt on the fioor 
and Iet them ™ litter.” 


Get all the * picture” papers you can. 
and preserve them; when you have time 
cut out the pictures, and paste them in 
ecrap books; they will amure the children 
forever. Save your newspapers and let 
the little ones tear them up into strips to 
make pillows or cushions of. In the twi- 
light tell them easy etories about birds 
and animals with which they are ac- 
quainted, or elng to them, or romp with 
them—a game of blind-man's-buff, or 
light gymnastice, is sometimes worth a 
whole doctor's shop. A manin thc house 
comes in nicely at such a time; and 
therefore itis very eesential to the hap- 
piness of a family that there should be a 
husband and a father, as well as a wife 
and a mother. 


THE following letter we give for its 
thoughtfulness as well as for its kindly 
appreciation : 


‘*Epitor Demonest—I have never taken 
your Magazine before this year, but 
could not be induced to give it up for any 
other, and I have acen and subscribed 
for several. I think itisin every respect 
superior to any published. 

*TI can not tell you with what eagerncss 
we await its coming in our quiet country 
home. 

** Please tell me how to furnish a cham- 
ber for.a lady's own ure (not a puest 
chamber) in perfect taste. What kind of 
farniture—carpets and curtains, also the 
bed furniture, meaning the material for 
sheets, pillow-slips, and counterpane. 
and how to make them in the most ele- 
gant manner, and what would be the 
probable cost ? 

I would feel freer to make inquirics 
which would be of great assiztanee and 
very gratifying to me, if you would re- 
ceive for them a certain compensation, 
which IT am sure you should, as much of 
your valnable time must be consumed in 
answeriny correspondents. 

* Do you ever make up a walking-euit 
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goods and trimming included, for $30 or 
£35 ? 

“I do not see how a lady can get on 
without reading the * Ladies’ Club.’ 

‘Every page of your superb Magazine 
is an enjoyment.” 

Ans, let. This question is more dif 
ficult to answer than our cofreepondent 
imagines, simply because there is no euch 
thing as taste, according to our idea of it, 
in the upholstery and furniture shops. 
There are costly ects of furniture, paint- 
ed and gilded, from $150 to $500, there 
are mirrora, and lace curtains, and velvet 
carpets which would bring the cost up to 
$2000; but with all this expenditure, the 
room would, we think, be furnished in 
bad taste. It is astonishing how much 
money we spend to disfigure and spoil 
what has been given to us perfecé at first. 
Look at the beanty of our walnut, and 
chestnut, and oak, and whitewood, and 
then decide if it is improved by paint, 
and varnish, and gilding. A handsome 
suit of chestnut, or black walnnt furni- 
ture, @ pretty Venetian carpet. with bor- 
der, lace or embroidered curtains, mount- 
ed nicely, bext quality mattresses and 
eprings, handsome linen sheets, pillow 
and bolster casea with quilt of striped 
Marscilles, completes a very neat and, in 
its way, perfect chamber enit at a cost of 
about $350. But some ladics use cover- 
lets made of blocked or striped silk, anc 
cover them with knitted lace, fringed on 
the sides, the bugrau and toilet table 
being draped to match. They add also 
the fringed covers to the mantel-picce, 
which are in use upon the Continent, and 
a canopy of lace, which, when the bed is 
not occupied, incloses the whole in a 
transparent ark of purity and peace. 
There things are all mattera of taste,— 
but it is essential to have the finest rose 
blankets, bound and wrought with your 
monogram in the center, and if not lace, 
fine linen cambric ruffled cover# (not 
slips) for the pillows, with monogram 
embroidered in the center alao. The 
sheets arc hem-etitched acrosa the top, 
the monogram in needlework occupying 
the center instead of the corner as for- 
merly. 


M. J. W.—We quote the firet four of 
your lines, and request you to try to find 
any *‘ talent’ in them which would not be 
entirely devoid of common-senee: 


* Come, Fancy, bear my soul away, 
Among the recessed caverns steep, 


Which from the waves of Lethean 
deep, 


In phantom shadows slowly creep.” 


Now, is not that a little too “steep,” 
for “ receseed caverns? We know that 
‘*vreat genius close to madness {s allied,” 
but then it must be a madness with meth- 
od in it, and ‘*steep” caverns coming 
from the waves, and creeping about in 
phantom shadows, surcly act without any 
method at all. — 

When the ‘ poetic * waves wash over 
your soul again, we advise you resolutely 
to keep them back. 

We do not know anything to make 
* old-looking people” look ‘ young." 
If we had a mill from which we could 
grind youth and happiness for everybody, 
we could make a fortune. 


“Aw old subscriber’ writes us the fol- 
lowing very kind and complimentary let- 
ter: 


** DEAR DEwonest—Aliow me the priv- 
ilege of expressing my delight with the 
September No. of the Mrrror, which I 
have juet received. Ihave been a con- 
stant reader for eight years, and have been 
pleased with the improvement made from 
time to time; but tho last Sesue is very 


much improved. I would ‘give honor to 
whom honor is due.’ 

‘*T wae at once gratified and delighted 
in perusing the Mirror; in it I find use- 
Sul reading, aside from fashions, which, of 
course, makes it valuable. And then the 
‘hints to Dressmakers’ I prige very much, 
It was just what I wanted to know. <Ac- 
cept my dest wishes fur your future suc- 
cess.”’ 


“Dean Demorzeet—let. What is the 
price of poplin? (silk and Jinen). 

“2d. Do you think rnfles and flonnces 
will be worn during the winter very 
much ? _ 

“8d. What is the price of strings of 
white beads ? 

“4th. Could I have a set of mink fura 
colored su that they would be suitable for 
street wear? Mine have become faded 
some, although the fur is as rood as ever. 
And how much would it cost to have them 
fixed nicely ? 

‘Sth. What is the avcrage price of vel- 
veteen ? 

*6th. How much can a pretty width of 
Honiton lace be procured for ? 

** Hurrr.”’ 


Ans. $1.25 to $1.50 per yard. 

2d. Yes, of course, less in thick mato- 
rials than in silks and thin goods. 

éd. One to three dollars. 

4th. It costs nearly aa much to fix over 
a act of common furs as to buy them new. 

5th. $1.50 per yard. N 

Gth. 85 cents to $1.50 per yard. 


Tue following must have been intended 


for a joke: 
** Home. 


“CHERISHED DEPARTMENT—' LapiE9" 
CLus’—If I am ‘engaged’ to a gent, 
should I be guilty of taking a ‘ buggy ride’ 
with an acquaintance*® without the con- 
sent of my * lover‘? A. B.C, 

*P.S. * And having a ‘ good time.’ 


‘‘ Cherished " correspondent, we should 
say—No. 


‘*Mrs. 8. H."—Empress cloth, nice 
quality, is one dollar per yard. Entire 
dress as described, about forty dollars. 


“ WestTERN FRIEND.’’—See fashion de- 
partment for cheap jewelry. The “Chat- 
cluin’’ chain is the most fashionably 
worn, 


“Dean Demonest—iet. What kind of 
goods could I get fora auit at aout 7% cts. 
per yard? 

“2d. What would be the price of the 
material for the following pieces of a ba- 
by’s ward-robe :—T wo white dressea, two 
fine shirta, one white flannel and one thin 
skirt, one blanket, one sack, cloak and 
socks, the bianket, flannel skirt and 
sack to be braided with eilk star braid ? 

‘83d. Is the washing star braid eilk ? 

‘4th. Could a cameo be set in a ring, 
and how much would it coast? 

“5:h. How much wonld a ring cost 
containing one garnet ? 

“6th. What will cure bunions? 

“Sth. I havea ring from which the en- 
ame] has worn off—how can I have it fixed 
without re-enameling * 

‘“‘A CoxstaNT READER.” 


Ana, ist. A mixed goods of cotton and 
wool. 

2d. About twenty dollars. 

8d. No. 

4th. Depend upon the setting. 

Sth, About five dollars. 

6th. Don't know. . 


Mrs. C. J. B.—Your position Is really 
disheartening, but we are rejoiced that 
you have found the courage to break away 
from it, an‘l «till more thankful that we 
have becu «funy service to you in induc- 
ing you to r:2':o an effort on your own be- 
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half. Perecverc, and be sure that sucecas 
will attend you. Providence helps those 
who help themselves. 


. 


“Eptton Dewonest—Can the white 
center of acashmere shawl be cleansed 
£0 a3 to luok well, or dyed black so as 
not to injure the rest of the suawl? And 
do you know of auy place where I could 
get it done? Pp» 


Ans. Yes, it is done constantly. Send 
the shawl to A. T. Stewart's, corner of 
10th St.and Broadway. The white center 
can either be taken out and dyed black, 
or cleaned, and in cither case it will be 
put in again with such care and exactness 
that it w.ll never be noticed. 


“Epitor DeworestT—Will it be proper 
to trim a black silk suit for a middle aged 
lady, with black velvet? Shall the outer 
garment bea basque, or polonaise ? Can 
a good plaid xilk be dyed black #0 as to 
look nicely? If sent to you, will you have 
it dyed? 


Anz. 1st. Yes. 

2d. Basque—rather long. 
8d. Yes, 

4th. Yes, 


* Dear DeMoreEstT—I1xt. What are the 
decided fashions for cloaks this winter? 
2d. Thave a half-fitting black silk velvet 
puletot. How shall I alter it into a fash- 
ionable shape? 3d. Will velyet circulars 
be worn this winter? [mean by young 
ladies. 4th. What kind of a cloak coull 

2 nade out of a circular containins 2g 
yards, and how trimmed? 5th. I admire 
tight-fitting cloaks so much, wi:l they be 
worn this winter? 6th. How shall I make 
and trim a black alpaca euit real hand- 
tomely ? I wishto have it a complete suit 
for the strect, anl-I do notfike capes or 
basques. “7th. What style of hat shall I 
get? Tam eizhteen, have blue eyes, fair 
skin, chestnut hair, features neither larze 
nor very x:nall, Could you send me the 
hat from New York, and for what price? 
8th. What should hoops measure around 
the bottom at present. to wear with walk- 
ing suits? th. Ig the enzavement ring 
worn on the first finger of the left hand? 

“It fs hardly necessary to say that your 
useful Mazazine has become a feature in 
our family, as it inust in all other house- 
holds where it has once been introduced. 

“*M:s3a, A.C.” 


Ans, 1et. Coats, ti-hi-fitting basques, 
and Polonaise wi b crpe, 

Qd. Cut it over into a basque, leaving 
the back, from the waist, full. Trim it 
with lace in the form of braces, adding a 
large double bow with short, wide loops 
or ends, of thick, rich black ribbon, at the 
back. 

- 31. No. 

4th. Make a jacket, or ®Keleton basque 
of it, and trim with fringe and satin pl- 
pina, 

Bth. Yes. 

6th. Muke it with two akirts and basque, 
and trim it full with ruffles, and pipings of 
the lace; there is nothiny so pretty for al- 
paca. Round the upper ekirt and basque 
up a good deal un the sides, and put a 
ruMe with pipings, rounded up in the 
same way, below tie upper skirt, about 
mid-way between that and the trimming 
on the lower. This will give the effect of 
three akirts. 

sth. A Grands Duchease hat of black vel- 
vet corded with white satin—thick, and 
ornamented with plume of short, curled, 
white ostrich feathers, and a rose, or an 
aigretle. $%:8. 

8th. Seventy-five inches. 

Oth. On the ¢hird, go that it can be ysed 
asa‘ guard" after marriage. The first 
finger 1s the one upon which young ladies 
usually wear their * chicken * ringa—that 
is to way, the firat they possese. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


* B. F.” asks—“‘Ist. What kind of wrap 
will be most worn this fali and winter ? 

“2d. Will sacks be at all fashionable ? 

“3d. How shall I make winter dresses 
for a boy two years oid? 

“dth. What material woula best suit 
limited means?’ I want something nice 
but not extravagant. 

‘Sth. Will it be necessary to send meas 
ure of bust to procure your * Improved 
Suspender and Shoulder-Brace '? 

** 6th. How shall I make an alpaca suit 
—black perhaps ? 

‘4th, Can you tell me whether ‘ Elmer’ 
ls {ne name of a boy or girl?” 


Ans. 1st. Scotch plaid, or striped, 

2d. Only aa nevlizé. 

3d. Make little Gabrielle dresses of 
Scotch plaid, or checked wool, scarlet and 
white, or blue and white. Trim with eev- 
eral rows of narrow black velvet, or a 
pluited rufmMe. 

4th. French merino, cashmere, empress 
cloth, English water-proof are all good for 
Winter wear, and not extravagant. ~ 

5th. No. There are three sizes, large, 
medium; and small. State your size. 

6th. See answer to other correspond- 
ents. 

wth. Boy. 


** ASPIRATION " writes—'' 1st. Is book- 
keeping included in the list of studies at 
Cooper Institute ? 

* 2d. Ican paint portraits pretty fairly. 
but am deficient in drawing, want to per- 
fect inyself in the latter. What courac 
shall I take to do su? 

‘eal, What requirements in painting and 
drawing are necessary in order to be ad- 
mitted to Cooper Institute ¢ 

“4th. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of ‘ Pour prendre conge' and * Repon- 
dez sis vous plait p'” 


Ans, 1st. We think not. 

21. You could take lessons free at 
Cooper Inatitute, but the huurs are strict 
from 9 till 3, and you would have to sus- 
tain yourself in an expensive city while 
doing go, 

3d. A taste for them, and a little ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

4th. Reponday ceel roo play. Poor pron- 
dr conja, 


‘““A New Supscriser”’ rays — Tlow 
much will a gay plaid cloth wrap cost? I 
want a nice one, if not foo expensive. Can 
you vet me one, ready made, and micht I 
return it if ft should not suits” 


Ans. About $15. No. 


“San ANTONIA” wants to know~—What 
would be the price of a set of coral and 
gold jewelry, a plain sct? Also, the price 
ofa plain set of white onyx sct in gold? 

Ans, About $50. $25. 

**Darsy ‘*—Ist. Green, or bluc. 

21. About medium size. 

dd. It is very unlady like to write letters 
with a pencil, and ‘independence " 
vhown tn this way only looks like ignor- 
ance. We would advise you to study to 
improve your writing, your spelling, and 
your arrangement of your capitals. 

4th. People are at perfect liberty to de- 
cline an acquaintance they do not care to 
form. 


“LrrE Soupscrimer,* Tenn. — Plain 
blinds, with simple borders are now most 
fashionable. A ood pattern of Notting- 
ham lace curtains would look very pretty 
inside, with cornices. and be qnite inex- 
pensive, Venctian carpet with borderinz 
and asct of black walnut furniture. cov- 
ered in green, or maroon reps, would fur- 
nish vour parlor very nicely, with a few 
chromos or good engravings for the walls, 
a pretty clock, and a few bronze orna- 
menta for the mantel. a center-table for 
books, and handsome e/ayére for bijouterie. 
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A cheap black walnut bracket or two are 
8 great addition, to hold a fiower-pot, a 
* jardiniere ** or other trifles. 

A marble topped table will cost you 
from twenty to fifty dollars. Napkins are 
folded ina small square, rolled up and put 
through the rings, 

Make an underskirt of your checked 
silk, ruffie ita good dea), and wear a black 
silk overdress with it. 


‘* WASHINGTON, 
.“ Dean DEMorEST—Ist. Would a scar- 
let underskirt be pretty with a Bismarck 
overskirt and sailor jacket, opening over 
@ scarlet waist, for autumn ? 

“2d. Will sailor jackets be worn till 
winter? 

“3d. Are little capes worn? If 80, are 
they looped up on the shonlders ? 

* 4th, Conld a red and black plaid skirt 
be worn with a black overskirt and 
basque this winter f’* 

Ans, 1st. Yes. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. Small double and triple capes are 
more fashionable than the looped ones. 

4th. Yes. Very nicely. 


“ALWAYS A SUBSCRIBER." —“ Ist. I 
have a very nice garnet rep, made 
with long train, and two yards of new 
like it. I want to have it for a short 
dress ; how shall | make and trim it? I 
have about twenty yards of narrow velvet 
ribbon which matches ft. Ido not like 
to*ect anything new for it. The waist 
and sleeves are perfectly nice, so I have 
only the skirt and trimmings to get out. 

“2d. Would you have a very nice black 
alpaca made lo.ig or short, for a house 
drevs, and how trimmed with the same? 

** 3d. I want a cloth dress fur traveling, 
for late fall and winter. Can you tell me 
the price of a good quality of cloth, and 
how much it would take for a short dress 
and outside garment, sack or basque, 
and what would be nice to have it trimmed 
with ? 

“4th. What style of hoops are most 
worn with walking-dreszes ? 

* 5th. Can you tell me the price of dye- 
ing kid gloves, and are they nice? 

* 6th. What would you advise for a nice 
(not silk) dinner dress for winter? I 
have very light complexion, brown hair, 
and blue eyes. 

“th. Ihave a nice black silk, $8 a yard, 
made with a long train, and trimmed with 
fringe; would it be better to have it 
made short? It hasan immense panier 
bow, and is a very handsome dreas. 

“Sth. What can I trim a blue trained 
silk with, waist and sleeves, to have it 
nice? Ithas Cluny onitnow. — 

“Oth. How shoulda baby cloak be made 
for long dresser? ‘ I would like French 
flannel best for a matcrial.”* 


Ans. Jat. Your trailed skirt will ent 
two very nicely. Use the new for flat, 
plaited ruffles, and your velvct for looped 
trimmings, or round bows, and heading 
to the rnffles. 

2d. Make long, and trim with a Spanish 
flounce of the same, or at Icast five narrow 
ruffles. 

3d. English water-proof cloth is very 
nice and very durable; it is $1.25 per 
yard. Other kinds of very nice ribbed 
or plain cloth can be obtained from $1.25 
to $4.50 per yard. The trimming should 
be heavy braids or corded galloons, with 
a plaited rnfile, put on flat round the bot- 
toni of the underskirt. Quantity depends 
npon the width ; seven or eight yards are 
sufficient of water-proof, or any cloth that 
ix a yard and a half wide. Basque in the 
short coat atyle. 

4th. Seventy-five inches. 

Sth. Twenty-five centa. No. 

6th. Metternich green Irish poplin. 
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Tth. No. Keep it as it is. 

8th. Rich fringe to match. 

9th. Braid it with silk star braid—the 
finest. Line with quilted silk, and fringe 
it heavily. 


“DeaR DemorEst—I have been the 
happy recipient of your very interesting 
and uscful magazine for this present year 
only, but we are a/i 80 well pleased with it 
that I hope to be a constant vubsacriber 
hereafter. 

‘Ist. Pleaee tell me the price of a good 
quality of alpaca; also, how many yards 
would it take, and how make a suit fora 
lady azed forty-wix. 2d. What woud be 
the price of a good parasol, lined? &d. 
How many yards would it take of black 
silk to make an accommodation overrkirt, 
and what price per yard could you furnixh 
it? Wonld a cape of silk be necessary to 
wear with it, and how ehould both be 
trimmed? 4th. What is the price of 
Alexandre kid gloves? 6th. What is the 
price of good French merino? Gth. What 
is the price of a Boulevard skirt ? 

** MOLLIEZ.”’ 


Ans. 1st. Best quality is seventy-five 
cents per yard. Fifteen to twenty yards 
for a suit. See answers to other corre- 
epondents, 

2d. $3.50. 

3d. Fivetoseven. $2.00 to $3.00. No; 
a cape would not be necessary. Trim the 
overskirt with box-plaited ruching of the 
rame, cut bias, and fringed out on the 
cdye, 

4th, $2.25. 

Bth. $1.00 per yard. 

Gth. $5.00. 


* Dean Demonrest — 1st. Will you 
please inform a enbacriber if you would 
filla small bill and aend the articles to her 
address on receipt of the money 3 

234, What woulda white knitted wool- 
en cap or bonnet for an infant cost? Tell 
me also the price of a knitted zephyr 
woolen shirt for an infant. 

‘‘A SuBscnIBER.”’ 

Ana, 1st. Yea. 

2d. $2.25. 91.00. ; 


“Dean Demorest—I am seventeen, 
and of course should no longer consider 
myself too young to enter into suciety ; 
but I am so bashful. And when I get 
in company my heart jumps up into my 
throat, and there it will stay. It iz almost 
impossible for me to utter a word, and if 
I do, my voice falters so no onc can onder- 
stand me. Many times have I tried to 
overcome it, but in vain; and have at 
last come to the conclusion to ask you 
what I shall do.” 


Ans. It is only by continued cffort on 
your own part that you cun cure yourself 
of this nervous bashfuluess. Try to be 
ics conscious of self, and more interested 
in the doings of others. Dress quictly, 
and keep youreclf in the background until 
you have acquired more confidence. Ob- 
serve others, instead of thinking of your- 
self, and it will give you subjects of 
conversation with any one you happen to 
be thrown in contact with. 


“Gotp Watcn."—A fine gold watch 
for a lady (Waltham) will cost you ¢80; 
handeome chain, pin, etc., $45 tu $50. 

The Hydraulic Clothes Washer and 
Wringer costs $60 to $70. 


“ Awanpa.”"—There is no harm or 
indclicacy in your weariny a pin contain- 
ing your first husband's hair. Still, if you 
feel that it ix a source of unspoken annoy- 
ance, we shonld advise you to retain it. but 
cease to wear it. I’nt it away for your 
own eyeralone, Replace it witha knot ot 
ribbon or a lace bow, and make no ailusion 
to it. 
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* PuBLic Haui.”—White alpaca would 
be very nice for such an occasion, and 
we ehould advise either white or black 
ribbon sash; the latter would be more 
useful afterward, It must be very wide. 


“Mra, E. B.,”’ Boston, writes: 


“JT have a very rich black silk dress 
that Iam depending on for one of my 
evening dresses this winter. It is made 
gored skirt, with lony train, and very 
handsomely trimmed with thread lace 
and bugle gimp. Now would you advise 
wearing as it is, or altering over into a 
short suit? I have a sack like it, and 
enough new for an overskirt.” 


Ans, Wear it as itis, with the excep- 
tion of the bugle trimming, that is not 
now fashionable. Could you not get a 
crotchet gimp? the kind so much worn, 
which looks like heavy embrotdery. 
You might have your overskirt made for 
use with your black silk, or any other 
dress; but trained black silks will be 
very fashionable this winter, and it is a 
pity to deprive yourself of it. Letter 
wait till spriug before making it into a 
short suit. 


“DEAR DEMOREST— Will the white 
woolly cloaks be fashionably worn this 
winter, or would a nice black beaver do 
better for a bride’ I do not care about 
anything so expensive as velvet. Ihave 
alarze cape of the mink sable, which is 
inconvenicnt with a cloak with capes. 

$ * Far West.”’ 

Ans. Yer; they will be very fashion- 
able. and would be very appropriate fora 
bride, with white muff, finished in white 
goats’ hair, frinye to match. 


** Dear DeworestT—I have a sister that 
isto be married shortly, and start immedi- 
ately for New York. Please inform me 
what kind of dress would be suitable for 
her. She is rather Jarge, fair hair and 
blue eyes, and has a fine complexion. 
Also tell me how it should be made. She 
has an elegant blue silk poplin. How 
should that be made and trimmed ¢” 


Ans. Make around dress of handsome 
pearl-gray poplin, trim it with a flounce, 
headed by a plaiting of the material, 
bound with the same, but piped with 
garnet satin. Make the overskirt of gar- 
net silk, trimmed with fringe to match; 
the basque and sash-bow of poplin, trim- 
med with fringe of the shade of the poplin, 
and narrow folds of poplin alternating 
with garnet satin. 

Cut the blue poplin with a train, trim 
it square and high with fringe, and nar- 


“DEAR DeEMoREST — What kind of 
gloves shonlhia voung widow wear, at a 
State dinner or evening reception dress— 
rich mourning silk, or Irish poplin trim- 
med with crape? Black loves are so 
funereal. &1, What would bea very hand- 
eome fan to match such a drese? 3d. 
And what kind of soes should be worn ¢ 
4th. What are the privileges of widow- 
hood’ Thave no male escort in the fam- 
ily, love the opera, and enjoy lectures and 
other literary treats. I do not wish to do 
anything strange or discreditable to the 
mourning dress I wear. Yet I am often 
disappointed in not hearing a fluc opera, 
simply because I have no excort—will not 
go with single gentlemen, and fear Mrs. 
Grundy too much to go alone. Do 
ladies wear gloves at the hotel table, or in 
the parlors of hotels? J.-M. C.” 

Ana, Black gloves are very disazrec- 
able, but, with a dress trimmed with 
crape, they are the only ones that are ad- 
misxsible. When crape is no lonver worn, 
white kid stitched, and bound with black, 
nay be adopted. 


i Sa a ds rote sur eC 
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%. A rich black luce fan is the hand- | a jet cross, which is always distinguished. 


somest One You Can use at present; when 
you wear white gloves, you: may carry a 
white fan, trimmed with black, and white 
shoes, 

3d. You are at perfect liberty to go to 
opera or lecture, and invite a lady frend 
to co with you. This is done very often. 

4th. No, unlcas the occasion is special. 


*\ NEW ORLEANS. 

“Dean DemMorEst—Can you tell me 
what description of climate, warm or cold, 
mouutainous or seashore, would agree 
with a person suffering from nervous de- 
bility, accompanied, as it is nearly always, 
with nervous dyspepsia $ 

“2d. Ie there any remedy fora flat chest 
except padding’ My bast is good, but 
just below the collar bones, the chest is 
flat, which makes it difficult to have 
nicely fitting dresses. A.” 

Ans, We should advise Northern Min- 
nesota, plenty of warm clothing, and 
abundant exercise. 

2d. Make your dressmaker put a piece 
of stiff wigzing between the inside lining 
and the material. 


. 


From Galveston a lady writes: 


‘““[Twant to thank you for the ‘ Ladies 
Club.’ Lalways read that first. I find so 
much good advice in it. I would have liked 
to answer Mr. Fred Keat's letter, but had 
not the time. So many men think they 
are conferring a favor on women by 
marrying them; for my part I think the 
favor ix on the other side, for women can 
live single, and take care of themselves, 
if they would only think so. Please tell 
me if Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. isa 
Methodist or Episcopalian ¥" 

Ans, Episcopalian. 


“DeaR DEMOREST—Ist. Are Scotch 
plaid cloake fashionable for girls of 15 and 
7, and what are the shapes and prices ¥ 

“2d. Will overskirts continue to be worn 
this winter, and what will be the gener- 
ally prevailing style? 

** 3d. Is it considcred @ la mode to wear 
fiowers in the hat toa dance ata public 
house ¥ 

“4th. What colored gloves should be 
worn in the evening with a white dress ¢ 

‘Sth. I have a dark green poplin dress 
with a deep ruffle and puff on the under- 
skirt, and an overskirt of the same; can I 
put it with another color, say stone-color. 
and make an outside garment? 

“6th. What should you think of my 
character from my hand-writing ? 

“th. Is black velvet still worn on the 
neck, and what width § 

“Sth. What sort of necklace and bracc- 
lety can T yet to wear to carties with a low- 
necked dresa? somethi g quite inexpen- 
sive. Are Roman pea 3 considered ‘the 
thing t’” 

Ang. 1st. Yes. Round cloak with large 
cape, trimmed with silk ruching, (black). 
$15.0). 

2:1. Yee. Open on the back, or cut in 
deep points on the back, and paniered, or 
looped up, and ornamented with the saeh 
bow in the center. 

- 3d. Yes, by those who consider it ala 
mode to dance at a public honse. 

4th. The color of the trimmings, or 
the ornamenta worn, unless these are 
black—in that case the gloves should be 
white. 

Sth. Yes. Very nicely. 

6th. Rather independent, somewhat 
loud, and fond of having your own way, 
but kind nevertheless, 

Tih. Half an inch, or ev. 
taste. 

8th. A French gilt locket ($1.50) eus- 
pended from a black velvet ribbon would 
be much better than a cheap necklace; or 


Matter of 


Not now. 


** DEAR DEMOoREST—How will I make a 
Scotch plaid walking-dreas for this win- 
ter, and what will I trim it with *"’ 

Mrs. D1." 

Ans. Make a basque waist, and paniered 
overskirt, the Httle round panier fall in 
the center of the back. Trim with black 
velvet, or with black silk rauchinge, and 
fringe containing the colors of the plaid. 


“HH. G. PickEti."—We do not know 
of any persons who want tcachers to vo 
to Ireland—the best way would be to ad- 
vertieve through the revular sources. 


“MissouRr ANNIE.”’—A year's sub- 
scription has been placed to yoar credit. 


* DEAR DEMOREST—WIiIl you please in- 
form one of your subscrthers, how the 
beautiful gloss ig imparted to shirt 
bosoms ?*" 


Ans. By putting clear Hiquid gum-arabic 
Into the starch. The best way is to buy 
the gum-arabic, melt, and strain it; it is 
sold in little cakes, but these are not so 
cood,. 


‘Mrs. L. J. A.’ Va., writes us: 


“The engraving (the Pic-nic) was thank- 
fully reeeived, and highly appreciated ; it 
has made a vood impression on the minds 
of anumber of my friends,.”’ - 


‘ Epitor DEMOREST—18t. Do you think 
a ereen eilk with a white lace overskirt 
pretty fora bride? 

“2d. Could you get me a white lace over- 
skirt; how much would it cost? don't 
want avery cxpensive one. 

‘How many dresses ought I to have, and 
how many suits ? 

“3d. What kind ofa traveling-suit, and 
how made; do you think water-proof 
would be pretty, and what color? 

“4th. Do they wear white kid shoes or 
slippers to be married in ? 

‘5th. How should the bridesmaid be 
dressed ?”” 


Ans, lst. Yes. 
well. 

2d. Yes. It would cost you about $25. 
That would depend on your means. 

3d. Water-proof would be very yood 
wd useful, green and black, or blue or 
black. 

4th. White shoes, 

Sth. White muslin, or white alpaca, 
with green trimmings, would be very 
pretty for the bridesmaid. 


It wonld answer very 


**DeEaR DEworREsT—Ist. Are curls farh- 
ionable? 2d. Which is the more fashion- 
able—Empress cloth or merino ¢ 3d. How 
many yarde would it take to makca suit 
for a boy six years old’ How made ¥ 4th. 
What is crees seed’ 5th. Should girls of 
fifteen wear their dresses open in front Y" 


Ans. Ist. Less so than they have been. 

2d. Neither come under the head of 
fashionable—they are standard goods— 
merino weurs the best, and cleanest. 

3d. About five—made in little pants, 
waist, and blonse to belt in. 

4th. Matter of taste. we should gay. 

5th. Yes. 

“Sr. Lous. 

“DEAR DEMOREST—Will short strect 
dresses be farhionable this winter? 1f 0, 
what would make a pretty and stylish 
suit; what style of hat would be pretty 
for winter: am 19 years old, of medium 
size, have light blue eyes, dark brown 
hair, regular features, and fair complexion. 

‘2d. How would it be advisuble to 
make a velvet cloak; could you send me 
a cloak pattern ? 

** 3d. At what price could you send me 
the rep goods like the inclosed’?’ For 
three years [have been a constant reader 


eye eer ena art oe 2 ee 


of five leading magazines besides your 
own, and muet say that have received 
more useful information from your hook 
than all the rest combined; and think I 
shall take none but DEMOREsT next year.” 
* ANNIE V."' 


eins. let Yes. Serge, cloth, changeable 
poplin, water-proof, Scotch plaid, ete. ; 
the choice is great. 

2d. Black velvet, with black lace, or 
black feather fringe, and white aigrette. 

3d. As a basque or paletot. Yea. 

4th. $1.50 per yard. 


*M. D."—A etriped green and black 
skirt would be pretty with your black al. 
paca overekirt and barque, and more be- 
coming to you than gray. J ake it square 
neck if you choore, and trim with black 
silk or black velvet. The costume would 
be all the prettier if the long sleeves to 
show were of the etriped material. 

Make a plaid or etriped ecarf mantclet, 
and arrange it as an “* Arab "’ at the back, 
for evening wear. 

Narrow ribbon velvet for your neck. 
Blue cashmere petticoat to wear with the 
eample inclosed. Blue or stone-colored 
gloves. Green gloves, the shade of the 
stripe, with the suit mentioned above. 


“WM. F. 8."°—Make your boy's suit of 
gtone or dove colored merino, and trim 
it with bright scarict all woo! plaid. 
Gore the dress. and make sack and cape 
to match. Little boots of thir color 
(dove-color) are the style most worn by 
children. Get a pretty Scotch poplin for 
yourself, and trim it with black velvet. 
See * cloak ’’ article, for basques. 


‘“ Mrs. C. H. R.”"°—Aseorted wools, dou- 
ble or single zephyr, are,¢3.50 per pound. 


** BosTon. 

“DEAR DEwonreEst.—let. I am going to 
a dancing-echool this winter for the first 
time, and would like to know if the girls 
‘dress up’ much 

“2d. [havea nice garnet Thibet, which 
I wore last winter as my best; it is made 
with two akirts, a emali equare cape, and 
rash, all trimmed with fluting. Now, 
would that do for dancing -school ? 

‘3d. What color ribbons, besides green, 
could I wear with my garnet drese? Tam 
exceedingly ‘blonde,’ ysellow hair, fair 
skin, milk-and-water eyes, etc. 

‘4th. Can I get alony with one dress 
through the term, or will other girls have 
several changes? You see, I want to fol- 
low the rule, ‘When you're in Rome, do 
2s the Romans do.* 

“5th. Do they dress inuch more for the 
Assemblies than they do other nights ? 

“6th. Would*a white pique, trimmed 
with g ven, do’ 


“th. Are bronze boots worn at danc- 


ing-xchoolg, or are elippers preferred ? 

“Sth. Are bright plaids to be worn 
much this winter ? 

“Oth. If they are, will a scarlet and Be- 
douin look badly over a green and blue 
plaid, or a plain green dress? Must be 
worn with both. 

“10%. Would such a cape over a red 
and white plaid dress be too showy fora 
girl of fifteen (but very small, and baby- 
izh looking)’ The plaids are for school 
wear. Ciara.” 


Ais. let. Some girls in New York are 
allowed to dresk a good deal to go to 
dancing school, but it is very bad style, 
and ouly looks as though they had no pro- 
per time to wear their nice clothes. Bet- 
ter class people don't do it. 

2d. Your Thibet drees is just the thing. 

3d. Wear black velvet, or a black lace 
bow, or black velvet edged with narrow 
lace. Abroad, blondes always wear black. 
You will find it very becoming. 

4th. One change might be required. A 


ee 
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1869. 


green and blue Scotch plaid, trimmed | demi-train, 


wiih black velvet, would be the prettiest 


of anything. 

6th. Rather more. 

6th. Yee. 

7th. Boots. White slippers might be 
worn for the evening. 

8th. Yes, 


9th. Plain scarlet would look better. 
10th. Entirely, for our taste. 


‘* Epna.”’—Select a design from ouril- 
lustrations and put your plaid trimming 
onin bias bands, A fine muslin or grena- 
dine overskirt would be prettiest, with 
your lavender silk. You could uve the 
white also, to trim on narrow flounces 
round the bottom, or flounces alternating 
with others of the material. 


“LuLA.”’—We think Gouraud’s Hair Ex- 
tractor is $1.00 per bottle, hut are not quite 
sure. We know nothing of its effects. 
Best gloves are from €2.25 tu $3.00 per 
pair, according to length, and number of 
buttons. 


* C."—Plunge your feet into cold water 
every morning. Think less of the ‘*fel- 
lows,” and vive your mind to some useful 
work. ‘Love Powders’? No! we don't 
know of any, but unzelfiehness, kindness. 
dignity, self-respect, honesty, truth and 
genuine purity. It is absolutely nuusea- 
ting, in this ave of real work and higher 
effort on the part of women, to hear girls 
talk of only Jegux and love-powders. For 
shame ! 


“ Amicus.""—If your Irish poplin is ad/ 
silk, it willdye well; otherwise it will 
not pay to have it done. It will cost about 
$3. Wecan have it done for you. Sendit 
by express. Make an overdress for your 
blue brocade of silver-gray lustre, and 
trim it with silk and steel fringe, just 
enough of etecl to brighten it. It will 
be pretty, and not expensive. Drese your 
boy in Scotch plaid, white velvet or bea- 
ver cloth sack for winter, trimmed with 
black velvet. Pants will depend on his 
wize. From three to five. 


** JENNIE,’’—Gore your Thibet dress by 
dividing one of the breadths into two 
halves, gore one for the front breadth, gore 
the other directly across for the sides; 
make an upper skirt, trim the whole with 
black velvet, and make that and your al- 
paca suitdo. If you want another dress, 
geta pretty all-wool delaine,or small green 
and blue plaid. for a house-dress, and oc- 
cazional evening wear. 


‘“Nina."— Make your buff grenadine 
with a demitrain, trimmed with a flounce 
put on in box-plaitsa witha heading. Make 
the bodice low, the sleeves short.and fin- 
ish with bretelles trimmed with handsome 
white silk fringe. Wear with it white 
shoes and gloves. Real or imitation 
pearls, with fringe pendants, or white 
onyx set in gold and mounted with coral, 
would be appropriate jewelry for you. 


‘ANNIE F."—Get a bright merino, or 
all-wool plaid, braid your hair and fasten 
it up in loops, tied on the top of your 
head with brown ribbons. 2 


‘*PERPLEXED SCHOOL-GIRLS.”’ — Get 
rather high-crowned black felt hats 
bound with black velvet. Black velvet 
bow on one side, green and black, or ecar- 
let and black, short ostrich feathers curled 
over the crown. Lined wash-leather 
gloves would be good for school wear. 
Braid your hair, tie it in loops on the top 
of your head with black ribbon velvet. 


“NELLIE A.’’—Make your wine-colored 
poplin with a bias of velvet upon the un- 


—Gerskirt, and a paniered upper skirt bor- 


dered with chenille fringe of the same 
shade. Make the India muslin with a 
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flounced, hich body, and 
sleeves full to eibuw, lace ruffies. 


“Nina H."—Your questions have been 
answered in the lists of other corres- 
pondents. 


‘“*Setua T."’—Tapioca can be got at 
any grocery. Soak a cupful over night, 
or furan hour in themorning. make a pud- 
ding same as rice, with milk, eggs, etc., 
or pour the soaked tapioca (using more 
water, and svaking lonyer) into a pud.- 
ding dish, buttered, and filled with 
peeled apples. Bake an hour, or less, cat 
with hard sauce. The following is an 
excellent receipt for wine jelly. Tapioca 
jelly may be made in the same way, 
leaving out the wine: 


Take of American isinglass four ounces ; 
dissolve itin three quarts of hot water; 
add one-half ounce of stick cinnamon, the 
juice of two, and the peel of one lemon, 
one and one-half pounds of pure white 
sugar; Jet it all come to a boil slowly, 
then add a gill of Madera wine and let it 
eiinmer a while longer; then strain it 
twice through a jelly bag, and set it to 
cool; the extract of saffron colors it 
beautifully. 


‘““A NEw SuBSCRIBER”’’ (Miss).—We 
should advise you to put your gray merino 
and blue alpaca together, aud make two 
coxtumes—one to consist of a blue skirt 
and gray coat, with revers and lappels 
faced with blue; the other a gray skirt 
and sleeves, and skeleton overdress of 
blue, trimmed with gray bands. 

You can not make a ‘‘wrap” out of a 
black silk sack. You may convert it into 
a pretty little jacket. The following isa 
receipt for strawberry shortcake : 

Bake a nice biscuit shortcake in a 
equare pan, split it. and cover the under 
half thickly with fresh strawberries and 
white sugar. Lay the upper half upon 
it, cover that with plenty more etraw- 
berries, plenty more sugar, and a pint of 
thick cream. Serve imincdiately. 


““Tva."—Don’'t alter your plaid drese. 
Make bretelles and a large panier bow of 
black velvet or black silk to wear with it, 
and it will be both handsome and fashion- 
able. : 


‘* A SUBSCRIBER.’’'—You are not entitled 
tothe ‘‘ Pic-Nic.”” We have no “family * 
photographe. You can have one of Mr. 
or Mme. Demorest as a premium. 

‘* Shot’ silk is changeable silk. ‘‘ Ma- 
gic” fans are to be had at all prices. 
Water-proof cloth, both English and 
American, is sold by the yard. Kid 
gloves in light delicate colors are pre- 
ferred to white. For day wear the gloves 
should match the dress. Gray and dia- 
mond powder are both worn, but in the 
evening or by gaslight only. Gray is the 
more fashionable. We can furnish both. 
We do not sell our premiums; but we 
give as premiums some things that we 
sell, needles, patterne, Lily Bloom, etc. 


‘““Mrs. A. D.”"—It does not require 
much capital to go into dressmaking. 
Get one of our drese-charts, a pinking- 
machine, and ‘fluting irons, or fluting 
sciseors. The first cost from $320 to $50; 
the latter from $1 to $2, and a set ou 
patterns, and you can go on swimmingly. 


‘*DeaR DEMOREST—We have taken for 
a long time Magazine only, until 
January, when a friend sent me, as the 
best gift he could think of, your excellent 
and unsurpassed Magazine, and I have 
had the pleasure of reading it ever since. 
Thongh I fe.-l attached to , and take 
it for old acquaintance sake, I greatly 
prefer Demorzest, and would like you 
to answer me a few questions fn your 
November number. I am to be married 


in December. My father will give me a 
compiete yet not an extravagunt ward- 
robe, and I very much desire your advice. 
A quiet morning wedding at home, an 
excursion up the Ohio River, a reception 
in Cincinnati, After spending a day or 
two there, will then go to my new home ia 
the country. Now, what colored wedding 
dress, shoes. gloves, hat, &c.? Tain five 
feet three inches, gray eyes, light hair, 
and slender in form. What kind of morn- 
ing dress, evening dress, reception dress, 
church costume, &c , and etyle of jew- 
elry Y Fannie B. D." 


Ans. We should advise a very hand- 
some sult of dark green or clarct-colured 
habit cloth, trimmed with gray Astrachan, 
and completed by a set of gray Astrachan, 
collar, hat, and muff complete. Thie for 
wedding and traveling drese. 

Reception dress of be /faille, trimmed 
with white feather fringe. One black 
eilk suit. 


WHat wits WHICH, AND WHICH WITH 
Wuat.—The English are more exact than 
Amcricans in the selection of vegetables 
and sauces to accompany different kinds 


of meat, fish, and poultry. Here, the 
great abundance and comparative cheap- 
ness Of all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
make many families put all the kinds 
there are in season on the table at once, 
while abroad this is never the ca#e—po- 
tatocs, and the special accompaniments 
of the staple dishes being o‘ten all that 
are seen on the tables of people of wealth 
and even rank. 


Boiled mutton, for inetance, is never 
seen without mashed turnips and caper- 
sauce, 

Chickens must have currant jelly. 

Roast beef, grated horse-radish. 

Boiled Spanish mackerel, stewed goose- 
berries. 

Birds, or game, preserved barberries. 

Wild duck, black currant jelly. 

Boiled shad, a dish of boiled rice and 
salad. 

Roast pork, apple sauce and apple pud- 
ding for dessert. 

Veal, tomatoes, spinach, and mushroom 
sauce, 

Roast lamb, green peas, and mint sauce. 

Cold roast lamb, mashed potatoes and 
salad. 

Reed-birds, ortolans, and the like, are 
served on toast, with a garnishing of wa- 
ter-cresses. 

Roast goose with mashed potatocs, 
boiled ontons, and apple sauce. 

Roast turkey, as in America, with cran- 
berry jelly or cranberry sauce. 


A Poet's Puppine.—Soak six ounces 
of the crumbs ofa stale loaf in a quart of 
new milk. Add, after it has stood an 
hour, four ounces of light-brown sugar, 
four well-beaten eggs, two ounces of 
freshly-grated cocoa-nut, half a yrated 
nutmeg, or the rind of a large Icmon, and 
a small pinch of salt. Put it in a well- 
buttered dish, and bake it gently at_least 
three-quarters of an hour. ie 


Bakep AprpPLeE Dump inas. — Setect 
smooth, even-sized apples; pcel, cure 
them, and fill the cavities with sugar and 
alittle cinnamon. Divide your paste into 
as many parts as you have apples. Roll 
each one out square, and inclose the ap- 
ple in it, slightly wetting the edge to make 


it stick. Bake in a shallow pan, and eat 
with a dry snuce made of butter and sugar 
beaten together. 


Mock Ducx.—Procure a steak cut from 
the rump of beef, and fill it with a dreas- 
ing made of chopped bread, pork, sage, 
onions, and sweet marjoram, and well 
seasoned. Sew it up, put a slice or two 
of pork, or some of the dressing, on the 
top, and set it in a pan, into which pour 
a pint of water. Cover down tight, and 
let it cook slowly in the oven three hours ; 
then take off the lid, brown quickly, and 
serve hot. 


Ruts Pincu’s BEEFSTEAK PUDDING, A 
La DickEeNns.—Make into a very smooth 
paste a pound of flour, six ounces of but- 
ter, and a little ealt, moistened with three 
whule eggs, and cold water. Line with 
this a tu monid, medium size, and put in 
it a pound and a half of tender stcak cut 
up into small pieces, entirely free from 
skin, gristle. etc., and scasoned with half 
a t a-spoonful of pepper and ealt well 
mixed together. Pour in a very small 
cup of water, cover carefully with a crust, 
tie a floured cloth over, and boil gently 
three hours. Don't allow it to stop. 

It can be made richer by adding a few 
large oysters to the steak; but it ia not 
then ** Ruth Pinch's Pudding.’ 


To FRIcasEE LossTer.—Parboil it, ex- 
tract the meat from the shell, and cut it 
into emall pieces; season it with white 
pepper, salt and nutmeg. Put into the 
stewpan with as much cream or richly 
made white sance as will cover it. Koep 
the lid close, put the pan on hot coals, and 
stew it alowly for about as Jonga time as 
it was previously boiled. 


To Roast LoBsters.—When half boil- 
ed, take out of the kettle, butter the 
shells, lay the fish before the fire. and 
baste them with butter till it froths. 
Serve with high-seasoned melted butter. 


GINGER Biscuits.—Put halfa pound of 
fresh butter into two pounds of fine flour, 
add half a pound of sifted sugar and three 
ounces powdered ginger, add the yolks of 
three egys and a little milk, with-which 
make the above ingredients into a paste. 
Kncad well, roll very thin, cut with a 
round pastry-cutter ; bake in a slow oven, 
until crisp. Take care to have them of a 
pale brown color. 


To PICKLE Watxurs.—When they are 
in a condition to admit of being easily 
perforated with a pin, they are fit to pickle. 
Gather the fruit fresh from the trees, and 
place them in very cold, strong brine; 
allow them to remain twelve or fourteen 
days. The fruit should be previously well 
boiled and skimmed. Take a quantity of 
good sharp vinegar, sufficient to cover 
them, and put into it one whole pepper, 
some muatard and cloves, small onions, 
ginger, garlic, and horse-radish. The 
whole should be boiled and poured over 
the walnuts. It requires from two to 
three months to pickle walnuts thorough- 
ly, and the older the better, as they keep 
for several years. When properly pre- 
pared they are delicious, and they are ce- 
teemed by most persons : 

RasPBERRY Marony } Jppine .—Soak 
two cups of bread in one pint of new 
milk. In the morning mash it fine, and 
add a quart of black raspberries and the 
yolks of four eggs. Bake it. When cold, 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
with five table-spoons of white sugar. 
Spread over and brown it. 


To PREsERvE Ecos DuRING WINTER.— 
Take one quart of unslacked lime, pour 
to it water enough to make it the consis- 
tency of whitewash, add one tea-spoon of 
cream-tartar ; let this be in a wooden or 
stone veseel, and put the eggs into it. 
This is a reliable receipt. 
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To MaKE Macaroons.—To’ one pound 
of blanched and beaten sweet-almonds 
put one pound of sugar, and a little rose- 
water to keep them from’ oiling; then 
beat the whites of seven eggs to a froth, 
put them in and beat well together, drop 
them on wafer paper, grate sugar over 
them, and bake. 


LEMONADE oF A DELictous Fiavon.— 
Dissolve one pound of loaf sugar in two 
quarts of water, grate over it five large 
lemons. Then mix in twelve drops of 
essential of! of sulphur. When going to 
mix your liquid, cut thin some slices of 
lemon. Keep cool and covered. 


Dravoents.—It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to observe, in going into a strange 
bed, that no current or draught of air play 
upon any part of it, as this will be no less 
injurious than damp. Both together will 
insure to the traveler an attack of rheu- 
mutism or gout. 


Potato Yeast.—Eight large potatoes 
boiled in two quarts of water. Mash the 
potatoes through a colander, with a good 
handful of hops boiled in the water. Seven 
table-spoons of flour, half tea-cup of sugar, 
one table-spoon of ginger, half tea-cup of 
yeast—let it stand three orfourdays, Be- 
fore you bottle it, add one table-spoon of 
salt, 


Tea Biscrrr.—Six potatoes boiled and 
grated in half a milk-pan of flour. One 
table-spoon of salt, three tumblers of milk, 
and two ounces of butter, warmed in the 
milk, one cup of yeast. Beat the whites 
of three ceva to a froth, and put in before 
kneading. Mix not quite as stiff as bread- 
dough, and put to rise. 


Lewuon Bor.—To one gallon of warm wa- 
ter add one pound of sugar, half ounce of 
ginger root, one lemon, one cup of yeast. 
Let it stand twelve hours, Bottle, and 
cork tight. 


For a Cotp.—Take a heaped desszert- 
spoonful of flax-seed, put it in a pint of 
water. Cover it, and let it boil to halfa 
pint. If the secds do not settle at the bot- 
tom, pour in a litttle more hot water, and 
stir well. Put ina table-spoon of genuine 
vinegar, and a3 much brown sugar as you 
like, and take after getting into bed. It 
is & powerful sudorific, and cuts the 
phiegm. 

Gnounn Rice Pcppine.—One quart of 
milk, four table-spoonsa of ground rice. 
Put in the milk when cold; sect on the fire, 
and stir until it boils. When cool, add 
seven eggs, one-fourth pound of butter. 
Sugar to your taste. Scason with either 
mace, nutmeg, or lemon, as you like best. 


Tea Cakes (very good).—Eight ounces 
of flour, four ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of currants, eight ounces of sugar, 
the white of one egg, and the ycllows of 
two. Roll the paste into the thickness of 
biscuits, and cut in any form you wish. 


AN EXczLLENT Poppinc.—One quart 
of milk, nine table-spoons of flour, five 
eggs. Beat separately, and put the 
Whites in last. Leave very little room for 
swelling. Put in a pot with boiling 
water; boil one hour and a half. 


Rvkz Drop Cakes,—Ono pint of milk. 
three eggr, one table-epoon of sugar, one 
saltspoon of salt. Stir in rye flour till 
about the consistency of pancakes. Bake 
in battered tins. 


A not iron, held on the spotted parts 
of letters damaged by salt water, will as. 
sist very greatly in bringing back the 
writing. 

‘To Stew Mvsuroows.—Cat off that 
part of the stem which grows under- 
ground. Part them carefully. and take the 
skin frum the top. Put them intoa stew- 
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pan with some salt, but no water. Stew 
them till tender, and thicken with a table- 
rpoonful of butter, mixed with one of 
browned flour. Regulate the seasoning, 
of course, to the quantity of mushrooms 
cooked. 


To MAKE A Pittav.—Boil one pint of 
rice in as much water as will cover it. 
When half boiled, put in a chicken, with 
one oniun, if liked, a blade of mace, some 
white pepper and salt. When it is boiled 
sufficiently, put the fowl in a dish, and 
pour the rice in it. A small piece of 
bacon or pork (galt) boiled in the rice, and 
then taken out, adds to the flavor. B 


WRINKLED S1tK.—To make silk which 
has been wrinkled and tumbled appear 
exactly like new, sponge it on the surface 
with a weak solution of gum-arabic or 
white gum, and iron it on the wrong side. 


A Waite Fricasser.—Cut in pieces two 
chickens, and lay them in warm water to 
drain out the blood. Then lay them in 
a clean cloth to dry. Put them in a 
stew-pan with milk and water. Stew 
until tender. Take them out, and strain 
the liqnor. Put them over the fire again, 
with half a pint of the liquor, half a pint 
of cream, the yolka of two eggs, halfa nut- 
meg, a glass of wine, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Stir all together in one 
way for fifteen or twenty minutes, till 
thoroughly cooked. 


CroquEets.—Cold meat minced very fine, 
nixed with equal quantities of fine bread 
crumbs, and moistened with erg well 
beaten, to make a stiff paste. Fry slowly 
in melted butter, 
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AN ARTIST'S FILIAL PIETY. 

A touching sketch of Faure’s (the 
great French opera singer’s) life 
has been given, in some of the 
Paris papers, on the occasion of the 
death of his mother, who enacts in 
it a part of the greatest courage 
and devotion. She was left a 
young widow entirely without re- 
sources, and with three little chil- 
dren ; but by her unremitting exer- 
tions they grew up well and happy, 
and it was her eldest boy’s proud- 
est moment when he was able to 
take upon himself a part of her 
burden. He was passionately fond 
of music, and got admitted into 
the choir of the Madelcine, where 
he was liked and petted by every 
one. His beautiful child’s voice 
broke, however, and he foresaw 
the moment when he would be de- 
pendent upon his mother again. 
This would never do, thought 
Faure, and one day asked her, half 
ashamed of his exorbitant de- 
mand, “for three francs to create a 
new position.” The important 
sum was found, and Faure flew 
with it to hire a violoncello from a 
musical instrument maker of the 
rue Dauphine. Unremittingly, 
with deep enjoyment and determi- 
nation, the boy worked at it, and at 
the end of a week was able to of- 
fer himself as musician at the 
barriére balls. He was enrolled in 
the orchestra, and, once a weck. 
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scraped away at polkas and quad- 
rilles until midnight, when he 
would receive his pay and trudge 
home half across Paris, with his 
violoncello on his back. This went 
en until a marvelous voice revealed 
itself—the beautiful voice which 
has now led him to his brilliant 
position, and enabled him to sur- 
round with ease and luxury the 
mother to whom he always devot- 
ed his deepest love and gratitude. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
Dewonest's MaGAZINE. 


The Best Birth-day Gift, 
. DremMoREeT’s MAGAZINE. 


The Best Guide for Mothers, 
DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 

The Best Help to Housekeepers, 
DEMOREST'’S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Counsellor for the Young, 
DEMOREST’sS MAGAZINE. 


The Best Aaristant to Dressmakers, 
DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE. 


The Best Friend in a Difficulty, 
DemOREST’s MAGAZINE. 


The Best Investment for Three Dollars, 
Demornest's MAGAZINE. 
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OUR GREAT PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


We have had a considcrable number of 
Jetters from persons who were booked as 
subscribers for the year, requesting to 
know if they could obtain the Pic-nic en- 
graving immediately, by sending on a 
year’s subscription in advance. To such 
inquiries we reply, yes. We wish to cx- 
tend the advantage of so unusual an offer 
to as large a number of readers as poasible, 
and shall be glad to mect the wishes of 
our friends, in any way consistent with 
justice to all our aubscribers, and to our- 
selves, 


It is rarely that an opportunity is af- 
forded of giving for a subscription of three 
dollars per annum, to a journal that costs 
the publisher within a fraction of the 
whole amount, a picture as a premium, 
worth more than three times that sum— 
the copy too of a painting, which was one 
of the most successful efforts of one ofour 
best native artista, and considered wortkty 
of unusual Jabor, skill, and genius, in the 
production of the engraved fac-simile. 

The subject also is peculiarly Ameri- 
can—pic-nice, and especially Fourth of 
July pic-nics, being Indigenous to thie 
country, and hardly to be realized in per- 
fection anywhere elze. 


We are glad to see by the letters: that 


we receive that the cngraving is highly, 


appreciated by those who have been the 
recipienta of it; the only difficulty is that 
we may not be able to supply all who will 
desire it, the number being limited. We 
advise all those who wish to sccure a 
handsome parlor ornament toget the Pic- 
nic, on the terms we offer, while it is in 
thelr power. 
eee Geenecerens 
DON'T DELAY. 

Don't delay sending on your subscrip- 
tions, or your cluh, whichever it may be. 
The holiday months are always crowdcd, 
orders have to be laid over, exprezs faci- 
lities are unequal to the demand made 
upon them, and the risks, therefore, in 
many ways, are greater than at ordinary 
times. Hurry up your lists, and give us 
the pleasure of sending you a handsume 
Christmas present ahead of time. 
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THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST MAGA- 
ZINE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tae Youne Amgrica Magazine is the 
best gift that parents can bestow upon 
their children. <A toy is broken, or soon 
defaced, and at best affords but a very 
poor and ephemeral gratification; but 
the monthly visits of an attractive littlo 
book, whoge aim is to blend lively amuse- 
ment with valuable instruction, that iden- 
tifles iteelf with the interests, and plea- 
sures, and everyday life of its readers, is 
a never-ending eource of happiness. We 
urge parents, therefore, to examine our 
little juvenile periodical for themselves, 
and ifthey find it what they would like for 
thelr children, surprise them during the 
holiday season with a year’s subacription 
money, or the Magazine iteelf, with its 
gift premium, all nicely addressed to their 
special care. 


——_——_e © o—___——- 
“ ALONE.” 


A BRIEF article appeared in the last 
number under ‘the above title, which, 
though it might pass for a very barmless 
joke, we yet regret exceedingly. How it 
got into the hands of the printer we do 
not know: probably by being placed, by 
mistake, upon the “accepted,” instead 
of the “rejected” file. We have no 
intention, however, of deliberately open- 
ing our columns to advertisements of a 
matrimonial nature. 
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A PATENT CASE FOR SETS OF FURS. 


One of the most useful and attractive 
articles exhibited at the Fair of the 
American Institate, and one to which a 
premium will undoubtedly be awarded— 
though, at the present time of writing, 
the awards not having been made, it was 
not known for a certainty—is “ Crane‘s 
Cedarized Fur Sct Box,” a somewhat 
clumsy name fora very neat and desirable 
article. It is divided Into compartments 
for the collar and muff, and protects them 
from moths by the use of cedar in its lin- 
ing and construction. This last advantaze 
recommends it to those who are aware 
of the difficulty of safely packing furs. 

For forty cents extra we will send acts 
of patterns, safely put up in a Patent 
Cedarized Fur Caee, for the benefit of our 
friends and branches. 
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BUFFALO BRAND ALPACA. 

Tux distinctiveness of thie alpaca con- 
sists in its finencss of quality, beautiful 
color, and great durability. The texture 
is like rich silk, and it makes nearty as 
handeome a drees at less than half the 
cost. We advize ladies to try this alpaca 
in preference to the cheaper mixed goods 
which now flood the market. It will out- 
wear a half dozen of theee flimsy fabrics. 
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THE HYDRAULIC WASHER AND 
W RINGER. 

In answer to many inquiries madc by 
our correspondents, we are glad to be able 
to say that the Ilydraulic Washer and 
Wringer is weed in our family, and isa 
complete success. It is thorongh, and 
with it the wazhing for a family can be 
doue in two hours. The beauty of it is 
that the larver the washing. the more ef- 
fective and rapid ia the washer. 

-——_—_+90—___—_—- 
ASCOUGH’S PAREPA HOOD. 

Quire a triumph has been achieved by 
Ascouch's ‘‘ Parepa” Hood. It is euita- 
ble for all ages, and {is adjustable at 
pleasure. For design and finish it is 
unrivaled, and, being adapted for all sea- 
sone, it ia equally fit for elelzhing, travel- 
ing, skating, the opera, or the promenade. 
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OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


WE aim to make our advertising columns the 
vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the interests of our reacers ; to exclude whatever 
is pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely reliable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented. 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sary that they should send In their advertise- 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
jusertion.in the following issue. 


Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 


say they saw them advertised in Demonest’s. 


MontTucy. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales has appointed Me.srs. WHEELER 
& WILSON ‘Sewing Machine Manufac- 
turers to her Royal Highness *’—the only 
honor of the kind ever conferred upon a 
srewing-machine house. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
dor and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
ehould wear them,and no child should be 
without them Ladies’, $1; children’s, 
% cents. Sent by mail, post free, on re. 
ceipt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
833 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME, DEMOREST'S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloss, and 
is an cxquisite dressing for the hair. 
Price, 5) cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladies and Infants. 


Sold by all dealers in Perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 
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BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTERS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Ifave just opened their Fall Importation of 
Ribbons. Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complete iu every respect. 


ACENTS WANTED!!! 


A POPULAR YOUNG FOLKS' MAGA- 
ZINE. worth $2 a _year, and A MAGNIFI- 
CENT STEEL ENGRAVING, worth @ .50, 
will be sent FREE TU ANYBODY who will 
become un Agent. For full particulars, speci- 
men numbers, and Premium lists, send Ten 
Cents to Daugnabay & wre. Publishers of 
Over Scnootpay Vistror, 4.4 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CLIWAX KNITTER! 
This is, without question, the best family knit 
ting machine ever invented, It1s small, light, 
neat, simple of construction, durable, works very 
rapidly. Aas but one needle, makes the old- 
fashioned knitting-needle stitch (and two others) 
with light or heavy, single or double yarn, sets 
up and finishes its own work, and needs no 
weights. It knits close or loose textures, ho!- 
low or flat web, large or small fabrics—anvthing 
that can be knit by hand, and in a much better 
manner. A child can readily operate it, and ean 
Jenrn to do so much sooner than to Knit with or- 
dinary needles, There is nothing to he done but 
to thread a needle and turn acrank. until the 
heel Is reached, which {s formed to perfection. 
with little trouble and ro sewing: the same Is 
the case with the tee. The price of this knitter 
is but 25, which places it within the reach of 
every family. It is destined to be verv popular, 
and we can offer ngents, general and apecial, ex- 
ceedinely heral terma for engaging in its «ale. 
Send for ciren'ars, Address FSSICK KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO. 8S. W. cor. 11th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


i 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


FOR EMPLOYMENT, “ Pleasant and 
Profitable,” send stamp to 8. R. WELLS, No. 
889 Broadway, New York. 


VIiCEH’S 


MLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Ts now published, and will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. Address, 
JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N, Y. 


WHAT SEWING-MACHINE 
SHALL WE BUY? 


FROM THE ‘‘MOTHER AT HOME,” EDITED 
BY MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


For elegance of design, perfect finish, and fine- 
ness of material, this fashionable Hood is unri- 
valed. It is ornamented with crystals which 
produce a very novel and bea tiful effect. It ts 
suitable to all ages, and is adjustable at pleasure. 
It gives beauty to youth, and comeliness to mid- 
dle age, It is also adapted to al’ seasons, and fit 
for Sleighing. Skating, Traveling, the Opera or 
the Promenade. Manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, Buffalo. For sale whole- 
sale and retail by 


A. T, STEWART & 00., New York, 


AND BY ALL FIRST HOUSES THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 


WE are frequently asked “ What Sewing-Ma- 
chine shall we buy 2?” with requests that advice 
on this Sulsect might be given through the 
pages of * The Mother at Home,” 

Grover # Baker's is very easily managed. 
The needle only requires good sight to be read. 
ily adjusted ; and with the tension properly ar- 
ranged, the thread seldom breaks, and the work 
never gathers. The thread requires no fasten- 
ing, as in most other Machines (which is a great 
adventage), but is cut off at the end of a seam, 
andneverripsorravels, With Grover & Baker's. 
the work once done and done right, the cloth 
nav wear out and require mending, bnt the 
work “ holds fast its integrity "to the end, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE! 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


Gives MORE READING MATTER. BET- 
TER ILLUSTRATIONS, and MORE LIB.- 
ERAL PREMIUM OFFERS than any other 
Magazine of its class published, It wi!l soou 
commence its 

FOURTEENTH YEAR AND VOLUME, 


And is pronounced bv those who know, to he 
THE CHEAPEST, BEST AND MOST POP- 
ULAR YOUNG FOLKS’ MaGAZINE IN 
THE WORLD! 

Terms, #1.°5 a vear. Great reduction and 
valuable Premiums for Clubs. 


“HEL? ME UP,” 


A magnificent Steel Plate Engraving, drawn by 
Bensell and engraved by Sartain, worth &.. 6 
for 25 cents to every Subscriber. 

Agents wanted at every Post Office_in the 
United States! Sample number of the Visitor. 
Premium Lista, and full instructions to Agents 
sent for !0 cents. Address, 


DAUGHADAY & BECKER. Publishers, 
424 WatNut St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY, 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


On the Connecticut River, near the Hartford 
& N. Y. steamboat landing. Gives to Youre 
Lapis a thorough knowledge of Music. For 
catalogues and particulars, address DP. 8. BAB- 
COCK, Prin., Eust Haddam, Ct. Rerenences 
~Wm. Hall & Son, {43 Broadway, N. Y.: J. 
W. Schirmerhorn, A. M..14 Bond St.; Rev. 
S. W. Robbins, Rev. E. C. Gardner, East Wad- 
dam, Conn.; J. L. Peters, 128 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Suuscriners’ Numbers of DEMOREST'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE bound at the office 
of publication, 888 Broadway, New York, in Sol- 
ferino red, full gilt cloth, gilt edges, $2.50 per 
volume; or in Turkey morocco, full gilt and gilt 
edges, a superb volume for the center-table, 
$5.50. Back numbers furnished to complete 
sets at twenty-five cents each. 


“Renew! Renew! Demor- 
est's Magazine, $3.00, and the Pictrorray Prre- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3.00, sent a year—1370— 
7 $5.00, by S. R. We ts, 389 Broadway, New 

ork. 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
FALL AND WINTER 


MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
Ladies’ and Children’s Fashions, 


For 1869-70. 
With essential improvements, and combining the LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S in 
one, making it THE LARGEST AND BEST PLATE OF FASHIONS ever issued ; 
furnishing more practical information on the prevailing style of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Dress than could be secured for one hundred dollars spent in any other way, 
and the most profitable outlay for Ladies, and for Dressmakers who are desirous of 
extending their business and reputation. 
Price $2, with the Book of Descriptions; or $3.50 yearly, in advance ; or with 
Ten Full-Size Patterns, 50 cents extra. ° 

This is the Largest Plate of Fashions ever published, exhibiting all the new Styles 
of Costume suitable for the Promenade, for Visiting, for Carriage, for House, for 
Evening, for Morning, or for Traveling wear, for the Fall and Winter, including nu- 
merous styles for Children’s Dresses. 


No Dressmaker, Milliner, 
Dry Goods, or Trimming Store, 


ld be without this long-sought deiderafum to their business—a good, artistic, 
onfable BULLETIN OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S FASHIONS for the Sea- 
sons. MAILED FREE, on receipt of the price, securely done up on a roller. 


Address, MME. DEMOREST. 
833 BROADWAY, New Yonr. 


Do not fail to send immediately, in order to have the benefit of the Plate during the 
whole season. 
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ASCOUGH’S Infant's Wardrobs ““B" for S100, 
PARE PA HO 0 D, 2 Flannel Bands.........@ $0.624..$1.25 
ee 2 Barrow Coats.......... @ 200 .. 4.00 
“Meten tender Oe 2 Flannel Skirts......... @ 38.00 6.00 
SCamprnc © nias.:aaes 1.75 .. 62% 
. ™*™ * tucked..@ 2.235 .. 6.15 
6 Linen Shirts......... --@ 1.25 7.50 
6 Night Dresses......... @ 2.50 ..15.00 
COE cee cet re eone - @ 3.00 18 00 
3 Day Dreeses........... @ 5.00 ..10.00 
i) ee ee saitiele Nant ocpiien 10.00 
1. Basket, farniehed sis cciaiccck oscac 6.50 

6 Pairs Knitted Socks...@  62%.. 3% 
1 Embr’d Merino Shawl............ 6.00 
$100.00 


The whole or any single article of the above 
outfit may be had upon application, or will be 
sent C. O. D. by Express. Every article is 
made in the best manner, and from the best 
materials, Directions for self-measurement 
sent by mail if desired. r 


Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitting Department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
461, 463, 465 & 467 B’dway, New York. 
255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand st., New York. 


CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & C0,'S 


CATALOGUE of SEEDS, 


And Guide to the 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


GARDEN FOR 1870. 


(Published in January.) Every lover of dowers 
wishing this new work, free of charge, should 
address Immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
ag Ellwanger and Barry's block, Rocngstrer, 


MME. DEMOREST’S 
IMPROVED COMBINATION 


buspender and Shoulder-Brace, 


The simplicity of this invention, its 
neatness and accuracy of fit, recommend 
itas the best and most comfortable Sus- 
pender and Brace ever introduced. It 
transfers the weight of the skirts from 
the hips to the shoulders, keeps the 
shoulders back, prevents stvoping, and 
contributes to that firm and dignifled 
position of the body which is not only 
essential to a graceful carriage, but con- 
tributes to health and longevity. 


The cut represents the Suspender and 
Shoulder-Brace exactly as it is worn upon 
the form. 


Ladies’, $1.00; Children’s, 75 cents. 
Mailed post free, on receiptof price, at — 


MME. DEMOREST’S 


EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 


No, 838 Broadway, New York. 
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FOR THE 


SAME PREMIUMS. 
IF YOU HAVE A 
Strong Constitution, 
Good Heatth, 
Good Habdtts, 


Fuvorable Vocation, BRAND 


IF YOUR 


Ancestors were Long-Lived, 


Insure your Life in the AMERICAN 
POPULAR Life Insurance Company. 
Under its system it offers SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS to the 


BEST LIVES! 


WHY CAN IT? 


Because it groups at! sou .p tives into three 
dtetinct classes, which are designated as Ordi- 
nary, Ugtrex and BEST. By this plan each 
group of risks payr its own lowes, and caultanly 
shares its own surplus earnings, operating, as it 
were, like threes separate Companies, though all 
under one management, 

~ Will this inethod increase the Surplus and 
the value of Policies ? ” 

Certainly! and in the “best class” more 
largely than can be realized by any other plan. 

* By this system, then, the probably long-liv- 
who die early, get their iusurance cheaper? ™ 
es, most decidedly ; and those who live lung 

will have larger accumulations than they can 
possibly ovules from any Tora nay on any other 
plan. Present price is but aminor consideration, 
since oe me die ay receive in any Com- 
pany far more than they pay in. 

. What. then, ts the advan 2” 

Clissifcation, which devel for the lorg- 
lived tho largest attainable results dy relieving 
them of the great burden and ex of pa ing 
the losses of naturally sh ort-live rsony, whi 
they are co:npelled fo do under the old system, 
where the Ordinary. Kerr em and BEST risks 
are all p on the same fvoting, apd required 
to pay alite and share alike. 

** Is not this systein an exne riment ?” 

No, it is not!) The plans are new only in their 
application ; they are the results ofthe experi- 
ments, the logical sequences a id dedurtiuns from 
the experiences of th: old systems for the last 
200 years, making secure that which was inse- 
cure; equitahie and simpte that which was in- 
equitable ‘and compticated ; In a word, ellminat- 
ing allthat long and variously tried experiments 
have shown co be wrong, and rotaiping that 
which they have shown to be right. 

These matters are of great importance to those 
who desire to insure. Let the longer lived 
cxamine nto their merits and, unaided by the 
interested agents of other Companies, decide for 
themselves. 

The peculiar featnreaand the details of its bus- 
Iness are fully set forth tn ita circular and other 
publications, which, toxether with an official re- 
port, aho wing its unparalleled success upto Jan- 
tary, 1968, can be obtained at the Company's of- 
fice, or will be promptly mailed to any address. 

The offisera desire it to be fully understood 
that they hold themselves in readincen to dis- 
cuss the methots and principlre of the Con- 
pany, before the public. in any minner th 
may be desired, feeling aure that their great- 
est publicity will inaure its greatest success. 


NO FIRST-CLASS LIFE CAN AFFORD | 
TO INSURE IN ANY OTHER 
COMPANY. 
Cail or send for a Circular, 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
New Work City. 


JUST PUBLISHED, FIRST NUMBER OF 
HITCHCOCK!S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGACINE, 


CONTENTS: 


Madame Mallhran. Portraita biography. 
Leonardo Da Vinci. Portrait ahd biography. 
Marriage in Great Britain. 

Cheap Publications. Editerial. 

Art Notes. 

Dramatic Notes. 

Muatcal Notes. 

Poetry and Correspondence. 


: MUGIC. 
The Starry Flag. For volce and plano. 
My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. For voloe 
and plano, 
Kisa Waltz. Piano. 
Kit Flanagan's Fairy, Voice and piano, 


Specimen coples mailed free on recelpt of 
price, 95 cents each. Sold by booksellers and 


news dealers, 
Address Benj. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Publisher, 24 Beekman street, New York, | 


Agenta wanted everywhere. Write for terms, 
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ACK ALPACAS, 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


FOR NOTHING. 


VALUABLE READING 


FOR NOTHING. 


Trrs Brand of Alpaca on account of Its fineness of cloth and richneas of color, has become the | TWO MO NT H S 


Standard Alpaca now used in the United States. 
reatly improrvcd in Welght, Bloom, and Shade for the Fall and Winter ! 


These 
wear; and, 


de are 


ever sold in this country, and are now oue of the most fashionable an:! econumical f brics worn. 


These beautiful 4 are soll b 


most pf the leading R tall Dry Goods Merchants In New 


York, Brooklyn, and In ail lending citles and towns throughout all the States. 


WM. 1. PEAKE &CO., 
46, 48, & 50 White St., New York. 


Sole importers of the Brand for the United States. 


| Staten island Fancy Dyeing E<tablishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE atS & 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE in New York, 1142 Broadway, two doors above 26th Street. 


(Making two 


offices (only) In New York City) once office in Brooklyn, 269 Fulton Street, corner of Tiliary ; 


Branch office in Philadelphia 47 2 
more Street. 


orth Eighth Street ; Branch office in Baltimore, 110 West Balt!- 


All kinds of Drears Gonds, !n the plece or made into Garments, Dyed. Cleaned or Refinished. 


Ladies’ Dresves, Clonks, Mantillas, ctc., in all Fabrics, Cleaned, without r 
etc.. Dyed or Cleaned without ripping. 
Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Curtains, etc., Cleaned and Glazed. 


Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vest 
Cleaned or Dyed. 


Lace and Muslin Curtains, Table C:vers, Carpets, 


ipping. Gentlenien's 
Kid Gloves and Feathers 


Rugs. etc., Cleaned and Retinished. Damask 


and Moreen Curtains beantifully Dyed. Crape Shawls Dyed the mo t brilllant shadesof Crimson, 


or the more delicate or Grave colors. 
in the best manner. 


Cashmere, Broche, 


ool, Crape and other Shawls cleaned 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


ABM. C. WOOD, Treasurer, 


NATHAN M. HEAL, President. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Nes. 5 & 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY ; 


or, THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MAN’S CREATION TESTED BY 


ScIENTIFIC THEORIES OF HIS ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY. By JOSEPH 


P, THompson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo0. 150 pp. Fancy Cloth. Price $1.: 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


CONDENSED CONTENTS. 


Outen or Creation In Gunrsis— Moses the 
Author of Genesis—Origin of the Universe— 
Ribhcal Idea of Creation— Meaning of the Word 
se Pe Cosmogonules, 

ne Creation of Max—Man tho Image of 
God—Man the Head of the Creation. 

THEO.101nN or Man—lrogressive Order—Suc_ 
cessive Creations of Species— Progress by Spirit 
ual Power—Charactcristics of Mau—Man Dis 
tinguished by the Brain.—The Dignity of Man. 

May's Dowry‘on over Nators—Man not a 
Produc: of Nature—Serinl Progression not Evo. 
lutton—No Links of Development—Man the 
onlv Inventor—Christlanity a Civilizing Power 
—Laws of Nature—Jnstinct not a Reasoning 
Intelligence—A Typical Man—Owen on Spccices. 


WANTE D-AGENTS-—TO SELL 


the American Knitting Macninge. Price 
$25. The Hy ae cheapest and best knitting 
machine ever Invented. WHll knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute, Liberal inducements to agents, 
Address American Knitting Machine Company, 


- Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every clisa and de- 
nomination, all over this country and Europe. 
They are full of vital, beautiful relgious thought 
and feeling. Plymouth Pulpit $s published 
weekly, and contains Mr. Beecher’s Sermons 
and Prayers, In form suisable for preacrvation 
and binding. For sale by all newsdealers. 

1M, Yearly subscriptions received by 
the publishers, $3, giving two handsome vol- 
umes of over 40 pageseach. Half-venrly, @ .75. 
A new and superb Steel Portratt of Mr. Beecher 
presented to all yearly xunhecribers, FA rlraordi- 
nary Ofer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT (43), and 
THE CHURCH UNION (92.5 ), an Unsecta- 
rian, Independent, Christian Journal— 6 pages, 
cut and stitched, clearly printed, ably cited, 
sent te one widreas for 2 weeks for four dollare. 
Special inducements to canvas-ers, and those 
getting up clubs. Specimen coptes postage free 
co e B. FORD «& co., Pubs., ay Park 


WwW, N.S. 


tive, ete. 


THe Antiquity or Man—True Scicnce be- 
longs to Thevlogy —Did the Human Race begin 
in Barbarism ?2—Usher’s Chronology too Short— 
Antiquity of the Negro Race—Man the Latest 
nal dighest Work—some Recent Works on 
Man, 

‘Thus SaBBaATH Mapg ron Max—The Glory of | 
the Heavenly Host—Rest, the Suspension of | 
creative Energy—the Sabbath a Sanitary Pro- 
Vision, 

Woman axn tHe Fawrtr—Tho Origin of | 
Language—Marrage a Primeval Institutlon— 
Sex Fundamental in Human Society--The Fan- 
vy Founded in Love—Mutual Adaptations of | 
the Sexes—Woman’'s Sex, her Spiritual Prerogas ! 
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We name a few of the more important topics contained in the book: ' 


ing made of the very fineat material, they ure absolutely superior to any Alpacas | FO N O TH PN 
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| A WHOLE YEAR 
FOR NOTHING. 


THE 


AMERIAN AGRULTORIST 


(Established in 1842.] 


A beautifally Mlustrated Monthly of 44 


pager, full of the most interesting and 


Farm, Garden, and Household, 


Including a special Department for 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Pictures alone are worth 


more than the subscription price, 


We willl give the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, fer 
the last tivo inonths of 1869, 
to all new subscribers for 1870 


received in October, whether 


singly or in clabs., 


For a Club of Ten and $12, 
ora Club of Twenty and &20, 
we give the sender the paper 
free for a year. 


Terms, $1.50 per annum, in advance; 4 


‘copies for $5; 10 for $12; 20 or more $1 


each. , 


In Ilustrations and Original Mat- 
ter the Cheapest and Best 
Paper in the World!! 


Remit by Checks, Post-Office Money Or- 
ders, or Registered Lettere. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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PERFECT WORK. 


HAT should a man desire to leave ? 
A flawless work; a noble life; 
Some music harmonized from 
strife— 
Some finished thing, ere the slack hands 
at eve 
Drop, should be his to leave. 


‘ 


NE gem of song, defying age ; 
A hard-won fizht; a well-worked 
farm ; ' 
A law no guile can twist to harm ; 
Some tale, as our lost Thackeray’s, bright, 
or sage, 
As the just Hallam’s page. 


R, in life’s homeliest, meanest spot, 
To strike the circle of his years 
A perfect curve through joys and 
tears, 
Leaving 4 pure name to be known or not 
This is a true man’s lot. 


E dies; he leaves the deed or name 
A gift forever to his land, 
In trust to Friendship’s guardian 
hand, 
Bound ‘gainst all adverse shocks to keep 
his fame, . 
Or to the world proclaim. 


UT the imperfect thing or thought— 
The fervid yeastiness of youth, 
The dubions doubt, the twilight 
truth, 
The work that for the passing day was 
wrought, ‘ 
The schemes that came to nought, 


HE sketch half way ‘twixt verse and 
prose, : 
That mocks the finished picture 
true, 
The splinters whence the statue grew, 
The scaffolding ‘neath which the palace 
rose, 
The vague, abortive throes 


c 


ND crudities of joy aad gloom, 
In kind oblivion let them be! 
Nor has the dead worse foe than 
he 
Who rakes these sweepings of the artist's 
room, 
And piles them on his tomb. 


un ! *tis but little, at the best, 
Frail children of a fleeting hour 
Can leave of perfect fruit or flow- 
er: 
But let all else be graciously supprest 
When man lies down to rest ! 


TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 


ENNIE, take off that 
Pe apple-sass, and put the 
x , ham on bilin’. Then 

a finish brownin’ the 
coffee, and come and beat up the 
eggs for this custard. How on 
airth we're goin’ to get things 
ready for Thanksgivin’ is more’n J 
ean tell. Norah, have you washed 
them pie-plates ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Scoured the knives, and rubbed 
the spoons, and trimmed the 
lamps?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, then, go and scrub down 
the front-door steps and the back 
chamber stairs. Then take some 
luke-warm water, with a little 
skim-milk in it, and wash the hall 
ile-cloth. When that’s done, come 
to me for further orders. 

“ Maggie, the punkin’s stewed, 
ready for the pies. You may 
sweeten ’em with maple molasses, 
and season ’em to suit your pa’s 


‘“ JENNIE, TAKE OFF THAT APPLE-SASS, AND PUT THE HAM ON BILIN’,” 


taste. He’s mighty pertikelar 
about his punkin pies. They’re 
his favorite beverage.” 

“Beverage, mother!” 

“ Lor’ sakes, what ¢s it then? 
’Taint your place to be trippin’ me 
up about my words. If you have 
been to boardin’-school, you needn’t 
put on quite so many airs. I know 
a sight more about useful things 
than you do. 

“ Dick, I don’t see nothin’ o’ that 
turkey yet. I guess for all you, 
he'll live to the age of Methuselah. 
Them chickens, too, if I’m goin’ 
to make a pie of ’em, ougit to have 
their necks wrung this very min- 
ute. Dear me! you're all slower 
than stock-still. If ’twan’t for me, 
nothin’ would be brought to pass in 
this house.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t bring quite 
so much to pass, mother. You keep 
the house in a hurrah all the time.” 

“ None of your sass, Dick. You 
go out and bring me that turkey 
and them chickens as quick as 
ever you can. Where’s your pa? 
If you see him, tell him to harness 
the kerrigle, and start right off 


after the old folks. Grandma, she 
always likes to be around when 
anything oncommon’s goin’ on. 
You might have thought of it 
yourselves; but then men and 
boys is naterally stupid—have to 
be told everything. 

“Tommy and Willy, you're of 
no airthly account in the house— 
right under foot all the time, and 


meddlin’ with everything. Run — 
out to the barn and hunt up all the’ 


eggs you can, for I shall want lots 
of ‘em afore I get through. 

“Horace, if you are studyin’ 
law, you needn’t feel too fine to 
split me some ovenwood. I’m 
goin’ to heat the brick oven, and 
bake a real old-fashioned Injun 
pudding,and some rye and Injun 
bread, such as your grandma used 
to make when your pa was a boy. 
After you do that, all I ask of you 
is to keep out of the way, and not 
bother the rest of us.’’ 

“T am at your service, mother ; 
let me help you all I can.” 

“Well, then, I guess you may 
pick the turkey.” 

The scene of the colloquy above 
recorded was a substantial farm- 
house, not a thousand miles from 
Boston; the chief speaker, Mrs. 
Margaret Wentworth, mistress of 
the aforesaid farm-house. Thus 
Mrs. Margaret went on from morn- 
ing until night, her hands and feet 
all the while keeping up a brisk 
accompaniment to her most voluble 
tongue. She possessed unbounded 
energy and great executive ability ; 
but, like all successful commanders- 
in-chief, she made strategy her 
forte. To so manage her subordi- 
nates as to keep a dozen different 
movements on hand, and have 
neither of them jar or conflict, was 
her chief ambition ; to accomplish 
more than mortal woman had ever 
done before, was her pride and 
boast. 

And yet she was a kind, motherly 
sort of woman. In trouble or ill- 
ness none.could be more helpful or 
more sympathizing; but, let the 


“& 
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world go smoothly with her and 
you, and she was a notable house- 
wife, nothing more. Housekeeping 
was the vocation whereunto which 
she was born. 

“Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” and cleanliness stood highest 
in the scale of my aunt's many 
virtues. Dirt was to her the great 
arch-enemy, against whom she 
must wage perpetual warfare. 
Armed with the broom and scrub- 
bing-brush, she hunted the foe 
into his strongholds and hidden 
lunking-places, and routed him 
utterly. Her house was a miracle 
of order and neatness, and, oh! 
what a manager she was! From 
the smallest of small beyinnings, 
the Wentworths had become the 
wealthiest farmers in that section, 
and conimon report gave most of 
tha credit of their prosperity to 
Mrs. Margaret; but a close ob- 
server might have seen that a 
higher than she was really at the 
helm of affairs, and that the good 
lady’s husband, in his firm, quiet 
way, controlled all around him. 

Mrs. Wentworth’'s chef d’auore 
was her table. Cookery she had 
made the one great study of her 
life, and, not content with the old, 
beaten paths, she had launched out 
into new and brilliant fields of dis- 
covery. At Thanksgiving her star 
culminated; then she was in her 
glory. Then, before the bewildered 
and admiring visitor, she placed 
such an array of viands as 
" rs tempt the saintship of an anchor- 

te.” 
Then she brought forth rich house- 
hold stores of linen and silver and 
china, which for a whole twelve- 
month had not seen the light. 

But not for its creature comforts 
alone was the Wentworth home- 
stead a pleasant place to visit. 
One was sure of such a hearty wel- 
come from its whole-souled master 
and mistress, of such cordial greet- 
ings from the grown-up sons and 
daughters, and such vociferous 
expressions of delight from little 
Willie and Tommy, the twins, as 
in this “heartless, hollow world,” 
80 full of deceits and mockeries, 
are seldom found. Such greetings, 
when they indeed come from the 
heart, are as“ cold water toa thirsty 
soul,” refreshing even as pleasant 
news from a far country. 

The great preparations were 
completed, and, upon Wednesday 
evening before the eventful day, 
Aunt Margaret sat complacently 
knitting by the kitchen fire. Beams 
of joy irradiated her comely fea- 
tures, as she reviewed the triumphs 
already achieved, and looked for- 
ward to the crowning victory to be 
won on the morrow. Near her sat 
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her husband, “a goodly man to 
see,” but her exact counterpart in 
every respect. He was one of 
those calm, silent men, who, to the 
casual observer, might seem to 
have little force of character, but 
who really are the strong ones of 
the world. 

Oliver Wentworth was one of 
nature’s gentlemen. Born in pov- 
erty,and from early boyhood bound 
to a life of toil, he had found little 
opportunity for mental culture; 
yet his strong good sense had 
atoned for the luck of education. 
Though wanting in outward polish 
of manners, he was rich in that 
“inward adorning” of the heart 
and soul, which, in the sight of 
God, is of great price. He was a 
man of few words, but his good 
deeds were known of all. In him 
the poor found a benefactor; the 
sorrowing, a friend and comfor- 
ter. 

Though, to outside seeming, the 
bustling, volable dame Margaret 
ruled the house, farm, and all 
thereunto appertaining, yet those 
who were acquainted with the 
inner life of the family knew 
better. With a firm, gentle sway, 
uncle Oliver governed his house- 
hold in the fear of the Lord. It 
was a power unseen, yet felt— 
the hand of iron in the glove of 
velvet. Aunt Margaret, with all 
her self-assertion, fully acknowl- 
edged her husband’s authority. 
His word was the one law from 
which she never sought to appeal. 

“ A faithful copy of his sire” was 
Horace, the eldest son. Upon him 
the iather lavished those advanta- 
ges which had been denied himself, 
resolved that in his first-born should 
be realized the ambitious dreams 
and unsatisfied longiags of his own 
boyhood. Nature had richly gifted 
Horace in heart, mind, and person, 
and he bade fair to fulfill his father’s 
fondest anticipations. He had 
graduated with honor at Harvard, 
and had come home from the Law 
School at Cambridge to pass at the 
old homestead that annual festival 
so dear to every true son and 
daughter of New England. 

The other grown-up children, 
Jennie, Maggie, and Harry, were 
more like their mother; but in 
them her peculiarities were toned 
down by education, and the rough 


edges of their characters worn off 


by contact with refined society. 
Dick, a youth of sixteen, was, in 
his own estimation, the most im. 
portant personage around the 
house ; and Willie and Tommy, the 
ten-year-old twins, like boys of 
their age in general, loved play 
supremely, and hated books with 
& corresponding intensity. They 
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were spoiled by their grandparents, 
alternately scolded and petted by 
their mother, and would have been 
incorrigible youngsters, had it not 
been for the quiet and dignified, 
yet withal inflexible, rule of their 
father. 

Most venerated and beloved of 
the whole household was the 
grandfather, around whose head 
the snows of more than eighty 
winters had gathered. Upon this 
evening he sat in his usual corner 
by the fireside, entertaining the 
children with pleasant reminis- 
cences of the threescore of Thanks- 
giving days he distinctly remem- 
bered. The “old folks,” aunt 
Margaret’s father and mother, 
having been duly sent for, had 
arrived, and were fine specimens 
of hale, happy old age. 

Having introduced the family, let 
us hasten on with our story. 

Thanksgifing Day of the year of 
grace 1862 dawned clear and radi- 
ant, and the members of the Went- 
worth household were up bright 
and early, giving the finishing 
touches to the great work of prepa- 
ration. By ten o’clock everything 
was ready, and all, from the mis- 
tress of the house to the Irish 
bound girl, Norah, arrayed in gor- 
geous state, sat down to await the 
coming guests. First on the list 
of arrivals was uncle Elijah, with 
his wife and children. Then came 
uncle Samuel, with his family ; 
then Parson Wheeler, with his 
only child, Rose ; and last of all, as 
might be expected, arrived a host 
of city uncles, aunts, and gousins. 

The large, roomy house was full 
to overflowing, and the lively con- 
versation of the older people, the 
unrestrained merriment of the 
grown-up girls and boys, and the 
uproarious mirth of the children, 
led on by Willie and Tommy, made 
the old homestead ring. 

The dinner was, of course, a 
grand success; and the evening— 
with its apples, nuts, and cider, its 
stories and games, and music and 
dancing, passed “merry as a mar- 
riage bell.” 

After a while the serious with- 
drew into a group by themselves, 
and discoursed of graver matters, 
chief of which was the war. With 
flushed face and beating heart, 
cousin Jennie drew near to listen, 
for she had a lover in the Army of 
the Cumberland. Others of the 
youths and maidens soon followed, 
and the children, at a signal from 
cousin Maggie, withdrew into the 
great kitchen, and there played 
blind man’s buff, copenhagen, and 
chase the squirrel, to their hearts’ 
content. 

All were much startled by an 
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announcement from Parson Wheel- 
er, that he had taken the chaplaincy 
of the —th Regiment of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, and should leave 
in a few days for the seat of war; 
and a solemn hush fell over old 
and young as the venerable grand- 
father, rising, said in tones tremu- 
lous with emotion : 

“My children, upon this day of 
mirth and festivity, let us not for- 
get those of our own members 
who are away, battling for the old 
flag. Your cousins, Charles and 
William and Andrew, were with 
us last year, merry as the merriest 
of youall. Now they are exposed 
to the hardships and dangers of a 
soldier's life. Jennie’s lover, too, 
is in the army. May God protect 
them all!” 

“ Amen,” was the fervent re- 
sponse from every lip. 

“Let us pray for them,” he said ; 
and then, all kneeling, the good 
old man commended these brave 
young scions of his house to the 
God of battles. 

First to break the deep silence 
which followed that prayer was 
cousin Horace, who said, in a low, 
firm voice : 

“ When I left Cambridge it was 
not merely to pass Thanksgiving 
at home. I made a solemn vow 
never to return until the old flag 
again waved over a united country. 
I am going to fight forthe Union— 
to die for it, if need be.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said 
his brother Harry. “Iam young in 
years, but I have a strong arm and 
a loyal heart to give to my coun- 
try.” 

“‘God bless you, my boys,” said 
the father, stepping forward, and 
grasping ahandofeach. “I never 
was 80 proud of you as at this mo- 
ment. You belong to patriotic 
stock. Your great-grandfather 
served through the war of the 
Revolution ; your grandfather, who 
is with us to-day, was a soldier in 
the war of 1812. I have been all 
my life a man of peace ; but, were 
I in my prime, my service should 
be freely given to my country, 
even as is yours this day.” 

“Oh, my boys!” sobbed aunt 
Margaret, throwing her arms 
around them. ‘“ My first-born, my 
darlings, how can I let you go?” 

“ Will you not give them to their 
country, when it so needs their 
aid?” asked her husband. 

“Ob, I can not! I can not!” she 
sobbed. “My boys! bone of my 
bone, flesh of my flesh, life of my 
very life; they must not go to be 
shot by the cruel rebels—it is more 
than I can bear.” 

All tried to comfort her, but in 
vain; her tears only fel) the faster. 
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At length a eweet young girl stole 
unobserved to her side, and, laying 
her fair head upon the weeping 
woman’s shoulder, whispered soitly 
througi her tears : 

“Mother—for may not I, who 
have never known a mother’s love, 
call you so now ?—mother, should 
we try to keep them back? It is 
harder to yield them up, I know, 
than to give our own life-blood, but 
duty calls us to make the sacri- 
fice,” 

Then Horace, who had stolen to 
Rose’s side, said: ‘‘ Mother, if Rose 
can give both her father and lover 
to her country, can not you, from 
all your children, give Harry and 
me?” 

Soon, through the influence of 
their gentle, caressing words, aunt 
Margaret became comforted, though 
not resigned. She was not made 
of the stuff of the Spartan mothers. 
She could not rise to the sublimity 
of the occasion. It was not in a 
nature like hers to suffer and be 
strong. Life with her had passed 
along in one smooth, unruffled 
current. She had not been made 
holier and nobler through the min- 
istry of suffering. This was her 
first real sorrow. 

In one short week the regiment 
left for the Potomac. With it went 
Parson Wheeler, Horace, and Har- 
ry, and many other young men— 
the flower of the county. Rose 
came to pass the time of her father’s 
absence with the Wentworths; the 
family, who loved the gentle young 
girl like a daughter and sister, 
would have it so. 

Days, weeks, and months drag- 
ged slowly on. Aunt Margaret 
had grown strangely quiet and 
gentle, but all who saw her knew 
that the mother- heart was pining 
for its loved ones. Her once plump, 
rosy cheeks grew pale and thin, 
and day and night she had no rest. 
Uncle Oliver, too, looked graver 
than was his wont, but his grief and 
anxiety found no expression in 
words. 

Dick was installed prime mana- 
ger of the farm, but even this 
exalted dignity did not satisfy his 
vaulting ambition. He sighed for 
martial honors, and longed to win 
reputation at the cannon’s mouth 
He read all the war news with the 
greatest avidity, and came to the 
sage conclusion that the Govern. 
ment would soon go to wreck and 
ruin if it did not accept his services, 
which had many times been freely 
offered, but as many times rejected, 
on account of his extreme youth. 
His greut anxiety now was for the 


War to continue long enough to 


give him a chance to go. It was 
too mortifying, he declared, to have 
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the whole thing fought out and 
settled, and he have no hand in it. 

Meantime, the twins — adorned 
with paper caps, and armed with 
tin swords and toy muskets—played 
soldier, and enlisted under their 
command all the little urchins in 
the nei@hborhood. One day they 
would throw up breastworks in the 
pasture and orchard ; the next, the 
barn and granary would be trans- 
formed into rebel strongholds, 
which they were to take at the 
point of thé bayonet. Could the 
rebels have been beaten in reality 
as often as they were in sport, by 
these valorous youths, the war 
would have been of brief duration. 
They, too, sighed over their imma- 
ture age, and prayed that the war 
might last a dozen years, at least, 
s0 that they, too, could win honor 
on the “tented field.” 

Martial aspirations and dreams 
of glory are not for woman. So 
the girls stayed patiently at home, 
thinking of their lovers in the field, 
and working with all their might 
for the soldiers. Soon aunt Mar- 
garet became enlisted in the great 
work of the Sanitary Commission, 
and a most efficient helper she 
proved, 

Two years had passed, bringing 
now victory, now disaster, to our 
armies in the field. Horace anJ 
Harry had been home once on far. 
lough, and brave, handsome, sol. 
dierly young fellows they were. 
Harry still gloried in the name of 
private, but Horace wore a captain’s 
uniform. All at home but Dick 
and the twins were proud of the 
young officer's promotion. Dick 
declared that, if he could only have 
had Horace’s chance, he should have 
coms home a Brigadier. Willie 
and Tommy were of the opinion 
that they should have returned 
decked each with the twin stars of 
a Major-General. 

The boys went back to the army 
strong of limb, buoyant of heart, 
and filled with patriotic ardor. In 
three short months Harry came 
home again, pale, haggard, leaning 
wearily upon crutches, and crippled 
for life. But his brave heart re. 
mained unchanged, and his chief 
regret seemed to be that he could 
no longer fight for his country. 

Dick, having now arrived at the 
required age of eighteen, insisted 
upon going in his brother’s place ; 
and, amid the sighs and tears of 
his mother and sisters, and the 
loud hurrahs of his twin brothers, 
he went away in triumph, whistling 
“Old John Brown.” Willie and 
Tommy gazed longingly after the 
departing hero, and indulged in 
brighter dreams than ever of the 
time when they, too, might go forth 
Spates ta Satna oad 
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to “the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war.” 


IL. 

Months passed, and all went well 
with our young captain. He was 
the idol of his men, and was high 
in favor with his superior officers. 
His regiment having been trans- 
ferred to the Army of the West, he 
had been with Grant through mach 
hard fighting, but had, as yet, es- 
caped unharmed. At length the 
regiment was selected as one of 
those which should join Sherman's 
great expedition. Full of enthusi- 
asm, Horace Wentworth set out 
with his brave boys on that giori- 
ous march ; but his triumph was of 
short duration. One day, when out 
with a few men on a scouting ex. 
pedition, he was wounded, it was 
supposed, fatally, and taken pris. 
oner. His comrades, being obliged 
to fly for their own lives, could 
gather no certain tidings as to his 
fate. 

A sad change had come over the 
old homestead. Harry was indeed 
at home; but as, suppzrted by 
crutches, he walked slowly and 
painfully over the pleasant fields, 
which once, beneath his skillful 
culture, had blossomed like the 
rose, he seemed the mere shadow 
of the handsome, stalwart young 
fellow he had once been. Dick 
was in the Army of the Potomac, 
which, with persistent bravery, in 
the face of every obstacle and dis 
aster, was fighting its way on to 
Richmond; and Horace, all had 
given up for dead. 

Taking one rebel stronghold after 
another, performing miracles of 
valor, and suffering unheard-of toils 
and privations, Sherman’s army 
had made its triumphal march to 
the sea, and the great rebellion had 
received its death-blow. The terri- 
ble seven days’ battles had been 
fought ; Lee had surrendered, and 
Richmond was ours. Shouts of 
exultation were heard throughout 
the land, and, greeted by the plau- 
dits of the people whose liberties 
they had saved, our soldier-boys 
came marching in triumph home. 
But amid the general joy was heard 
a low wail of lamentation, the voice 
of many a Rachel weeping for her 
slaughtered children; and, in the 
moment of our greatest triumph, 
we sighed to think at what a fearful 
price the great victory had been 
won. 

And from Salisbury, from Ander- 
sonville, from Castle Thunder, from 
many another foul rebel prison, 
came with slow, painful steps, and 
haggard faces, yet another army, al- 
most ghost-like in its seeming. Its 
ranks were made.up of the wrecks 
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of fathers, sons, and brothers, who 
had gone forth in the glow of 
health, and the promise of young, 
vigorous manhad. But neither 
with the army of cunquering heroes 
nor heroic martyrs came home our 
Horace. . 

Dick had passed unscathed 
through the sheeted flame and the 
iron hail of many a battle-field. 
He returned home to us in the 
flush of health and inthe pride and 
strength of early manhood, exult- 
ing that he had been in at the 
death of the rebellion, and among 
the first to enter Richmond. With 
boyish pride he recounted his many 
battles, and handed his father a 
letter from his colonel, paying a 
high tribute to the young private’s 
manly virtues and soldierly quali- 
ties, and regretting that he had not 
received the promotion he had so 
nobly won. 

“ But you said you would come 
home a Major-General. Why didn’t 
you?” asked Tommy. 

“That was easier said than done, 
my lad,” replied Dick. ‘But, to 
tell the truth, while in the army I 
never thought of promotion. I 
wanted our soldiers to beat, but I 
didn’t care a fig who got the honor. 
Of one thing I can boast—I always 
tried to do my duty.” 

“ You have done nobly, my boy,” 
said uncle Oliver. “If you were 
the highest officer in the land we 
could not be more proud of you 
than we are now. But sorrow 
mingles with our joy at your safe 
return.” And then, at the thought 
of Horace, they all wept together. 
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Thanksgiving of 1865 was near 
at hand. ‘“ You must keep this 
Thanksgiving in the old style, to 
celebrate the great victory and my 
safe return,” said Dick. ‘“‘ Weeping 
can not recall the dead ; so, for this 
one day, let us try to be joyous.” 

“Yes, my boy, the day shall be 
kept as of old,” replied uncle Oli- 
ver, and his wife yielded a tearful 
assent. Yet often, amidst their 
busiest preparations, aunt Mar- 
garet and the girls would leave 
their work, and go away to weep 
in silence. And Rose Wheeler 
moved about like a spirit, pale and 
silent, never smiling, never weep- 
ing, but with a look upon her face 
that said more plainly than words 
that earthly love and joy and hope 
were dead for her. 

Never had a Thanksgiving Day 
more beautiful smiled upon the 
earth. But with sad brows and 
hushed voices the inmates of the 
old homestead moved about to 
make ready forthe expected guests. 

They came, but not all the dear 
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ones of former years. Cousin An- 
drew had fallen at Gettysburg, 
cousin William in the battles of 
the Wilderness. 

“Let us thank God,” said grand- 
father Wentworth, “that we had 
such precious offerings to lay upon 
the altar of our country.” 

“ They died as brave men would 
choose to die,” said Harry, his pale, 
battle-scarred face lighting up into 
strange beauty. 


***One single honr of gloriona life 
Is worth an age without a name.’ ”’ 

We gathered around the bounti- 
fully-spread table, and our grand- 
father said solemnly : 

“My children, this is the last 
Thanksgiving I shall be with you 
on earth. But may we meet an 
unbroken family, and spend an 
eternal Thanksgiving in Heaven.” 
Then, bowing his head reverently, 
he added, “ Let us ask God for his 
blessing.” 

Just as the blessing ended, we 
heard a cry from Rose, but whether 
of joy or sorrow we could not tell, 
both were so strangely blended. 
In an instant she had flown from 
the table, and was clasped in the 
arms of a stranger. Who that 
stranger was we knew not, he 
looked so pale and wan, so little 
like a creature of flesh and blood. 
But aunt Margaret rose, and fal- 
tered to his side. Her eyes were 
dim with weeping, but the unerring 
mother-instinct did not fatl. One 
glance told her that it was Horace, 
her eldest born, whom she had 
long since given up for dead. 

In a few simple words he told 
his story, He had been terribly 
wounded in the head, and taken 
prisoner while yet senseless. Of 
the horrors of Andersonville he 
could tell us nothing, for while 
there he lay unconscious of every- 
thing around him. The war ended, 
and the prisoners were set free, 
but all was a blank to him. At 
the dawn of returning reason he 
found himself ina rebel farm-house, 
where he had been left by his com- 
rades, as one given up to die. As 
890n as strength permitted, he had 
written home to his father, telling 
him of his prostrate condition, and 
asking that some one of the family 
might be sent to him. He now 
knew that this letter, and others 
which followed it, had never been 
sent. By slow stages, he had at 
last come home—perhaps only to 
die; yet, he thanked God, if die he 
must, it would be in his own dear 
home. 

“No, you will not die, my son,” 
said aunt Margaret, with her usual 
air of positive assertion; and the 
old grandfather, upon whom to-day 
the spirit of prophecy seemed to 


have fallen, said : “God bless thee, 
my son; thou wilt live to see many 
long and prosperous years.” Then 
he said to Rose: 

“Come here, my daughter, and 
receive the old man’s blessing.” 

Rose bowed her fair young head, 
and when she again lifted it there 
was an expression of holy joy and 
peace upon her face, an earnest of 
the life of love and happiness now 
opening before her. 

“ Horace, do you love this young 
girl?” asked the old man. 

“T do,” said cousin Horace, gaz- 
ing fondly into the sweet face of 
his betrothed. 

“And you have chosen her out 
of all the world to be your wife?” 

“T have.” 

“T need ask you no such ques- 
tions, Rose,” he said, “ for I know 
that you love Horace Wentworth 
better than your own life. I also 
know that your union has the ap- 
proval of the parents on both sides, 
and I rejoice at this, for the parents’ 
blessing is God’s blessing. Why 
not add new joy to this, the last 
Thanksgiving I shall spend with 
you, by plighting your vows in 
holy marriage ?” 

That evening Horace and Rose 
were married. Grandfather Went- 
worth wished it, and there was no 
dissenting voice. Chaplain Wheel. 
er performed the ceremony, Jennie 
was bridesmaid, and her soldier- 
lover groomsman. 

This was, indeed, grandfather 
Wentworth's last Thanksgiving. 
Scarce had the earthly marriage. 
feast ended ere he was summoned 
to the great marriage-supper in 
heaven. Without a struggle ora 
sigh, he passed away. 

But, though dead, he yet speak- 
eth; and the blessing which, with 
prophetic lips, he invoked upon 
that youthful pair, remains with 
them—ay! and will remain to the 
end of their united lives. 
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THE FALLEN LEAF. 


BY MRS. J. M. HADERMANN. 


ss ESOLATE. fallen from the bouch, 
Poor withered leaf, where gocst 
thou?” 
“TI go, not where It pleascth me, 
Bat to fulfill my destiny. 
Once dwelt I midst the fairest flowers, 
_ Bright sunshine marked those happy 
hours ; 
But the branch snapped that was my 
stay, 
Casting me ruthlesely away— 
Me, who had trusted, well and long, 
The treach’rous bonzh that looked so 
etrong, 
So firm, fo fair, that none had decmed 
It could be other than 1t seemed. 
‘From love, and joy, and sunshine riven. 
Now ‘by th’ inconstant winde I'm 
driven; 
Yet marmnor not, becauee I know 
That I go but where all things go.” 


John Allen's Christmas Gift, 


BY TRACY &T. JOHN, ESQ. 


OHN ALLEN sat alone in 
his study, gazing thought- 
fally into the glowing 
coals before him. Out- 

side the storm was raging fiercely, 

and the shutters creaked and groan- 
ed beneath the blasts of the wind. 

The wealthy banker rose from his 

chair as the storm grew louder, and, 

going to the window, raised the 
heavy Uamask curtain and looked 
out. All was dark, and sleet and 
snow fell heavily against the panes. 

“ Adreadful night,” muttered he, 
resuming his seat. “A dreadful 
night. I pity the poor wretch who 
is obliged to face this wind and rain. 
I wonder if Agatha—” a half sigh 
fluttered from his lips, and a look of 
pain lingered in his eyes. Many 
people believed John Allen to be 
without a heart, and supposed that 
whatever affection he was capable 
of feeling had been given years be- 
fore to the shining gold which lay 
piled in glittering heaps in his cof. 
fers,and in so believing were nearer 
right than the banker cared to have 
them. 

Once—long ago—a fair-haired 
daughter had filled the stately 
house with sunshine and song. A 
merry voice rang with laughter 
through the wide parlors, and the 
patter of dancing feet re-echoed 
from stajrway and hall. Agatha 
Allen was the banker’s only child— 
his pride and his treasure. In her 
he had centered all his hopes; and, 
when she married a poor book- 
keeper without his sanction, and 
even against his express commands, 
his rage knew no bounds, and he 
cast hor off. 

That was long before, and he 
never heard from her after: but of. 
ten, as the months glided by and 
were linked in the chain of years, 
memory reverted to the happier 
past, and the resolve was half form- 
ed to search and discover her where- 
abouts if possible. 

And now, as he sat alone in his 
study, there came a great yearning 
to have his daughter again with 
him. , 

All the long night John Allen 
sat dreaming before the fire, and 
the chimes of the Christmas bells 
awoke him from the doze into which 
he had fallen. 

“ Christmas morning,” he mused 
sadly. ‘Christmas morning. I 
will begin at once. O God! what 
if I am now too late!” 

He opened the door and stepped 
out upon the piazza. The air was 


clear and piercingly cold, while all 
over the earth and the house-tope 
the snow had fallen, wrapping the 
whole in a garment of purest white. 

The banker buttoned his coat 
more closely around him as the 
keen, frosty air penetrated to his 
person. 

“A penny, please, sir.” The voice 
was half drowned in tears, and a 
little, blue, pinched hand was held 
out entreatingly. 

Something in the tones startled 
him, and, bending down, he peered 
curiously into the large, sad eyes 
which gave the little beggar a 
weird, uncanny look 

“ What is your name, little one?” 
asked he kindly. 

“Agatha, Agatha Allen Stewart,” 
was the tremulous reply. 

“May God forgive me!” and, 
catching the child in his arms, he 
hurried into the study. 

“ And your mamma, how is she?” 
queried he, as he seated the wee 
mite before the fire and ordered a 
generous meal to be prepared. 

The brown eyes were filled with 
tears to overflowing, and, between 
the choking sobs, John Allen glean- 
ed the facts that his once beautiful 
daughter was starving by inches in 
a hired tenement, while his hoarded 
gold lay unused in its hiding-places. 

When the child was warmed ahd 
fed, he ordered the dainty little 
sleigh and sleek ponies, packed a 
basket with good substantial food 
and wine, and drove inthe diréction 
of his daughter’s residence—a resi- 
dence of squalor and poverty hardly 
to be conceived. 

Up, up the creaking stairs, 
through a narrow, dark passage- 
way, and then pointing to a door, 
the child said simply: 

“It’sinthere, sir. We livehere.” 

He pushed open the door and 
went in. 

Upon a bed in one corner of the 
room lay an attenuated figure. The 


‘eyes were closed asif in sleep, and 


one thin, transparent hand clasped 
tightly the worn counterpane. 

“Wake, mamma, wake! See, the 
gentleman has fetched us bread, a 
basketful,” and the girl laid her 
own small palm upon the thinner 
one of her mother. 

But no sound came from the 
pale lips; no returning glance 
brightened the glazed eyes. They 
were indeed too late, for alone in 
the old garret she had died, and 
the spirit had gone to God. 

The banker reeled, and would 
have ‘fallen had he not caught at 
the chair standing near him. 

“Too late!” he groaned ; “too 
late! Oh, Agatha! my daughter, 
my daughter!” 

And, for the first time in years 
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and years, John Allen knelt in pray- 
er. How long he remained in that 
bowed position he knew not; but, 
when he arose, there reigned in his 
heart a holy calm. With clearer 
eyes he read life’s duty, and made 
resolves to amend his deeds, The 
wealth and power he once coveted 
was to him now only to be used to 
do good, and to alleviate, as far as 
possible, the sufferings of others. 
He saw the world now with differ- 
ent eyes, and was surprised to find 
how selfish and bigoted he had 
been through all his life. And, be- 
side the poor couch of his dead, as 
the clear chimes of the Christmas 
bells sounded in his ears, he cast 
away the old, morose, narrow-mind- 
ed self, and determined, for his own 
sake, and that of the one still liv- 
ing, to be a better man. And with 
the resolve he felt an- inner convic- 
tion that, in the future, which should 
be higher, holier, and therefore 
huppier, the Great Master would 
aid him. 

And John Allen's “Christmas 
Gift’? was a gift direct from God, of 
a warmer heart and higher purpose. 
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FACT AND FANCY. 


BY EFFIK. 
N a sober suit of rusget gray, 
Plain, honest Fact went forth one 
day ; 


But, ere he had traveled far, he spied 

A guy young creature by his side. 

* Pray, where do you come from, my 
pretty maid? 

And where are you going to?’ he said ; 

“And why do you walk so close by my 
side? 

And what do they call your name?”’ he 
cricd. 

“The last question Orst, Mr. Fact. My 
name : 

Is Fancy. From Fairy-land I came. 

I saw you walking so euber and gray, 

And I thought I would brighten up your 
way, 

For I like you, Fact, and by your side 

I'll be as happy and gay as a bride. 

I will be yentle and quiet, too, 

If you'll only let me walk with you. 

You are eo sober, aud grim, and old, 

And—pa:don me—so dull and cold, 

That people don't like to listen to you, 

Though every word you eay is true.”’ 

So sober Fact took on hie arm 

The gay young Fancy. What's the harm, 

So lon: as he keeps the even way, 

And Fancy makes it bright and gay? 
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A Canvip LawrEr.—Among the legal 
traditions is one of a lawyer who waa 
charged with “‘ degrading his order by 
taking a fee from a client in copper. He 
defended himself by the following plea: 
“T fully admit that I took a fee from him 
in copper, and not only onc, but several, 
and not only fees in copper, but fees in 
silver; bat I pledge my honor as a ser- 
jeant that I never took a single fee from 
him in silver until I bad got all his gold. 
and that I never tooka single fee from 
him in copper until I had got all his ail- 
ver—and you don't call that a degradation 
to our order?” 
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The Old Brown Silk Dress. 
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“ HINA RS. SMITH at such 2 

Revie grand wedding, and in 
a eye her old brown silk 
“8 dress! She has had it 
for the last six years!” 

“TI know it. The idea of a per- 
son, as well off as she is, keeping a 
dress that length of time! But 
she looked well. The dress was 
altered to suit the present fashion.” 


“But such meanness! I do not 
call it economy, but meanness. I 
am tired of seeing her wear that 
dress. If she were not able to get 
a new silk, it would be different. 
I wish Lhad the money she has— 
I would show people how to dress.” 

“Girls,” said grandma, “I am 
afraig that you are not cultivating 
very charitable dispositions. As 
the brown silk dress seems to in- 
terest you, let me tell you a little 
affair connected with it: 

“About two weeks ago, Mrs. 
Smith called on me. I had just 
prepared to go out to do some 
shopping. She proposed to accom- 
pany me. On our way home she 
informed me that she intended to 
purchase a new dress. While we 
were in the shop examining some 
rich silks, Mrs. Winslow came in. 
Seeing Mrs. Smith, she informed 
her of the destitute condition of a 
family she had just visited. The 
father had been sick and unable to 
work. The mother had been toil- 
ing to support her family. She 
was now sick, and three of her chil- 
dren. One was lying dead in the 
house. They were so poor that 
they had not a sufficiency of fuel 
or food. Their rent should have 
been paid in advance ; but, on ac- 
count of sickness, the father had 
been unable to do so. The land- 
lord had consented to wait until 
the end of the month. The father 
was still unable to pay, and the 
family were threatened with being 
turned into the street that very 
day. 

“Mrs. Smith asked if they were 
worthy people. Mrs. Winslow as- 
sured her they were, and, giving 
their address, she urged Mrs. Smith 
to visitthem. Mrs. Smith had just 
decided to purchase a dress-pattern 
from a costly piece of silk. ‘I will 
not purchase the dress now,’ she 
said to the clerk. And, turning to 
me, she remarked: ‘I feel it is my 
duty to visit these poor people and 
supply their necessities before pur- 
chasing anything for myself. Will 
you accompany me?’ 

“TI did so. We found the family 
in great distress, They were Chris- 


tian people, and had been praying 
to God to send them help. Mrs. 
Smith immediately paid the rent 
then due, and another month in 
advance, besides ordering fuel and 
food. She has since sent them 
many little articles of comfort. ‘I 
feel better,’ she said; ‘than if I had 
bought a new dress. I will make 
over my old one, and will wear it 
at the wedding.’ 

“And this is why Mrs. Smith 
wore ‘that old brown silk dress.’ 
She is not mean, but a noble, self- 
denying, Christian woman. And I 
can safely say there is no one that 
[ am acquainted with who gives so 
freely as she does.” 

“I had never heard of her being 
benevolent before.” 

“She gives quietly, not noising 
it abroad. There are many fami- 
lies who owe the necessaries and 
comforts of life to her bounty.” 

“T am glad you told us, grand- 
ma. The old brown silk dress will 
look beautiful to me_ hereafter. 
And it has taught me a lesson of 
charity—charity in judgment, and 
charity toward the poor.” 


—_—_—_ 9«——_— 


THE CITY LADY. 


BY EFFIE JONSON. 
yon 
»/ E have been treated toa 
a pretty photograph. of 
~£Z “the Country Lady,” 
~ limned by the clever ar- 
tist Neil Forest, and as DEMOREST 
visits thousands of country homes, 
perhaps those who have been 
amused by the picture of the 
“ Country Lady,” may be prevailed 
upon to take a peep at her city 
cousin. 

She revels in the serene con- 
sciousness of being a veritable Go- 
thamite, “te the marrow bone.” 
Talk about “the Hub!” Itis not to 
be mentioned in the same day. 
Perhaps she has never seen the 
country. It is to her a “ howling 
wilderness,” to which New Yorkers 
are doomed to be banished during 
the heated term. Ifthe length of 
her purse precludes the possibility 
of a sojourn at Long Branch, or 
Newport, or Saratoga, or even a 
trip to the White Mountains or 
Niagara, she will probably begin 
to cast about in her mind for her 
resources in the convenient form of 
country cousins. There is a dear 
good creature away off in Central 
New York—her mother’s sister's 
child—of whose existence she has 
kept herself in blissful ignorance 
all these years. She will write to 
her this very day that “ she is com- 
ing to spend a couple of months in 
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her charming rural home.” It will 
certainly be worth something to 
astonish those clownish country 
people with the sight of a veritable 
City Lady. She is affectionately 
(what a waste!) urged in return to 
‘‘come, and her cousin will do all 
in her power to make her visit a 
happy one” So by boat and rail, 
and lastly a dozen miles of coach- 
riding, she reaches the pleasant 
farm-house, where slic is to be im- 
prisoned for two long months. Her 
greeting is very cordial, and as 
cordially returned, for our City 
Lady is a fine actress, and general- 
ly impresses people in just about 
the manner she wishes to. 

It is not so very bad after all, sit- 
ting there in the cool, shady par. 
lor, watching the blithe little lady 
as slie bustles in and out “on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent ;” and the 
repast to which she invites her 
guest of rich ri, e strawberries and 
cream, snowy biscuit, and fragrant 
golden butter, and delicate sponge- 
cake, not at all the sort of thing 
she had expected to find in the rudo 
farm-house. Here is a real Stein- 
way too, and, wonder of wonders! a 
really valuable library, and plenty 
of magazines, DEMOREST’s is herv, 
to do away with the necessity of 
“ going to Stewart’s” to see what 
“they wear,” and the Atlantic, and 
the Ladies’ Repository, and a city 
daily. “Dear me, how happy I 
shall be here,” says the amiable 
city lady. “Now, my charming 
coz, please come into the parlor, and 
give me one song,” she pleads. 
But the “charming coz” begs to 
be excused for a few moments, 
while she attends to her dairy, and 
begs her guest to amuse herself 
while she is gone. But our City 
Lady must see the dairy for herself, 
and professes herself greatly enter- 
tained. The faithful Newfound. 
land who churns the cream, trudges 
along on his wheel so patiently 
until his work is done, and then the 
great masses of yellow butter are 
taken from the churn by the neat- 
handed dairy girl. 

It is all very amusing—so are the 
pretty little ducks and goslings, 
and the wee bits of chickens, which 
our City Lady runs around the yard 
after, until she has them safe pris. 
oned in her hand. So is not the 
blustering mother-hen, who flies 
at the intruder, pecking her so vig- 
orously that she is glad‘to put 
down the “ prett: birds” she ad- 
mires 80 much. There is plenty 
of music in the evening, the coun- 
try cousin singing some sweet home 
songs, and playing lively airs, and 
the “City Lady” launching forth 
into some very brilliant opera 
music, whereby she expects to quite 
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astonish these country people, who 
have never heard Parepa. In her 
heart she almost fancies herself a 
rival of the inimitable cantatrice, 
but these people can not be expected 
to appreciate her. 

At church, disappointment awaits 
her. She had fully expected to 
dazzle the unsophisticated country 
people with her elegant city cos- 
tume. But the quiet, well-dressed 
people she met there seemed in- 
tent on the sermon, and did not no- 
tice the stranger. She must give 
up the 7éle she has marked out for 
herself, and be content with the or- 
dinary civilities of society. Rides 
and walks, and fishing excursions, 
and good generous country fare, 
cause the time to pass pleasantly 
enough, and when the time has 
come for our “City Lady ” to return 
to her terrestrial Paradise, she is 
profuse in her demonstrations. She 
has had such a delightful visit, 
and “ will 1®@ so happy to sce her 
dear cousin at her city home.” If 
the “dear cousin’ remains always 
quietly at hume, happy amid her 
work, her books and music, and 
always ready to entertain her 
charming city friends, she may al- 
ways remain in blissful ignorance ; 
but if she is such a precious goose 
as to take all the kind invitations 
in good faith, and writes to the city 
cousin that she proposes to visit 
her, the city lady will be “ out of 
town.” 

Worse than this, if she, hoping 
to give the dear creature a pleasant 
surprise, drops in upon her unan- 
nounced, sho will not be apt very 
soon to forget her reception. 
What is all the polish and glitter, 
ifthe heart be ice? The City Lady 
is an entirely different person at 
her own home from what she is at 
yours. This the country cousin 
finds out to her cost, and returns to 
her happy, quiet home, a wiser, if 
not a sadder woman. 


‘** YOUTH.” 

We present. with this number, the 
eecond engraved design of the series of 
pictures based on Cole's “ Voyage of 
Life.” The youth here has just started 
on his voyage in his little boat, under 
bright ekles, hls guardian ange) watching 
him from the litle inlet, couched in flow- 
era, which he has just left. He sees noth- 
ing of the dangers which threaten him. 
He js only eager to try his strength, and 
reach the goal of his ambition. 

Time, with the hour-glase in his hand, 
bears him onward to the varied scenes of 


‘the young man's career. He becomes a 


soldier, a sailor, oranengineer. He leada 
his men to victory againet opposing forces, 
or he controls the mighty steamer, as she 
plows her way through the ocean. 
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He invents machinery, or writes books, 
or, perhaps, mounts the rostrum, as our 
artist has depicted him, and sways other 
men's minds with the force of his eloquent 
words. 

Or, he may seek positions of trus’ and 
honor in the bank or the counting-housge, 
inspired by a laudable ambition to make 
his name great among the mercantile 
magnates of his country. 

All this will be well, if he yields not to 
the temptations of Society and the wine- 
cup. The friendship of good women is 
the greatest moral safeguard of a man— 
expecially a young man; but he must look 
to it as the reward of his endeavors, and 
not allow it to become his weakness. 

The social enjoyments which our artist 
has portrayed are extremely fascinating, 
but the crowning blessing of a young 
man's life is a good wife; and to make 
himself worthy of one, and sustain his 
position as a man and a citizen, is as 
much as most men can accomplish. and is 
generally what the highest youthful aspi- 
rations come to. Nothing short of this, 
we are assured, can be the goal of any of 
our youthful leaders, 


** VERONIQUE."'"—A new novel, by Mrs. 
Ross Church (Florence Marryatt). This 
is published by Loring, the enterprising 
man of Boston, and is therefore sure to 
be readable; in fact, it is said by the 
authorees to be her favorite of all the 
books she has written. It is a singular 
story, of which probably there are some 
transcripts in real life; but it is painful 
to think that it is so. 


“Tae ReatM oF FLoweEns.”"—This is 
one of the prettiest premiums we have 
for two subscribers to the ladies’ Maaa- 
ZINE, and four for YouNe AMERICA. It is 
am entire novelty, beautiful as a parlor 
ornament, useful as a parlor amusement. 
It consists of beautifully colored leaves 
and flowers in great variety, with proper 
care arranged eo as to form wreaths and 
bouquets with ease and pleasure, yet 
with such pretty results as to look very 
artistic. We recommend this charming 
novelty to the attention of ladies. 
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A GUSHING youth in the backwoods of 
Northern New York, feeling strongly at- 
tractcd to a neighboring farmer's on Sun- 
day night, made bold ask the young 
lady for her company ; but, being refused, 
he straightened himself up, and, looking 
contemptnouely down upon her, said he: 
** Yon needn't feel ao darned big because 
your father has got anew barn. There 
ain't a pine board about it—it’s nothing 
but hemlock slabs!” 


Law.—In the chief court of law in 
Grenada, there used to be a picture of a 
naked man with a large bundle of papers 
under his arm, and certain words pro- 
ceeding out of his mouth, of which theze 
are a translation: “I who won my suit 
am now stripped to the skin; what, then, 
must be the fate of him who lost it?” 
Spanish litigation would seem to be al- 
most as expensive a luxury as our own. 


ABSENCE OF Minp.—La Fontaine, the 
author of the celebrated Fables, is re- 
ported tu have been one of the moet ab- 
sent men. He attended the burial of one 
of hie friends, and some time afterward 
he called to visit him. At first he wae 
shocked at the information of his death, 
but, recovering from his surprise, said, 
‘True, true; I recollect now that I went 
to his funeral.” 


THe Worst or WEALTF —Rossini is 
stated to haveleft a fortu.e of two mil- 
lions and ahalfoffrancs. Few composcre 
have been so succeseful as he was in 
turning notes into cash. Fancy leavinga 
fortune of above two million francs! 
But perhaps that is what you wouldn't 
fancy. The worst of having made a large 
fortune is being obliged to leave it. 


THe Rea Ruter.—A son of Themis- 
tocles had great influence over his mo- 
ther, 80 one day Themistocles observed. 
“This child is the greatest man in Greece, 
for the Athenians command the Greeks, 
I command the Athenians, his mother 
commands me, and he commands his mo- 
ther.”’ 


Purrina.—An anctioncer thus exalted 
the merits of a carpet: ‘“ Gentlemen and 
ladies, some folke sell carpets for Brus: 
sels which are not Brussels; but I can 
most positively assure you that this cle- 
gant article wae made by Mr. Bruseels 
himself!" 


MeERcENARY.—“‘ Tell me,"’ said one 
child to another, ‘“* which would you rath- 
er lose, your father or your mother?” 
‘‘T don't know.” “Ido. I would rather 
losc mamma, becanse it’s papa who makes 
all the money.” 


TALLEYRAND had a good saying about 
the meaning of ‘‘non-intervention.”” “It 
is a metaphysical and political zoord,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ which means very nearly the same 
thing as intervention.” 


THERE is eaid to be living in Boston a 
man who is poszeseed of euch powerful 
memory that he is employed by the vari. 
ous benevolent socictics to ‘‘ remember 
the poor.”’ 


SHort Commons.—At a store window 
in the Bowery, there lately appeared the 
following notice: ‘* Wanted, two appren- 
tices, who will be treated as one of the 
family.”’ 


WHY may young ladjes, when they 
blush and weep, be zaid to be disturbers of 
the public peace? Because, when they 
blush and weep, they raise a hueand cry. 


WHat is the difference between a 
young lady well acquainted with her 
flower-garden and one with a bad cold ? 

In one instance she knows her blows, 
and in the other she blows her noae. 


Wuat ie the difference between a tleizh 
and a locomotive? One drives on run- 
ners, the other runs on drivers. 


Waat is the most difficult river on 
which to get a boat? Arno; because 
they're Arno boats there! 


Wuat letters of the alphabet aro like a 
threadbare coat ? 
Those that are C D (seedy). 


Wuicw poem of Sir Walter Scott does 
the cackling hen remind you of? 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Wry arc sonie of the gift concerts like 
young ladies? Because they are dam- 
eels. 

Wuicn is the wickedest portion of Am- 
erica’—Why, Stn-sin-naughty, to be sure. 
— Punch. 


Why isa colered arithmetician like a 
snake ? Because he is a black adder. 


Waar is a sure preventive to hair turn- 
ing gray ‘—Make up your mind to dye. 


Wuart key locks up the greatest numn- 
ber of criminals? Whiskey. 


Dogs a man consider a woman a poem 
when she Is a verse to him ? 


Mew refine liquor, but liquor never 
returns the compliment. 


December, 


Bianonis of VWhonght. 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FicTion.—Wa- 
terton, the naturalist—who, like Mungo 
Park and other bold adventurers into 
lands beyond the sca, passes for the fabri- 
cator of half the marvels he waa the first 
to witness—ageerts that whenever he cn- 
countered an alligator, (é/e-3-téle, in the 
wilderness, he used to Jeap on his back, 
and ride the beast to dcath. This feat,so 
much discredited by the stay-at-home 
critica, was an act of neither bravery nor 
braggardism, but of necessity. Either the 
inan or the alligator muet have had the 
upper hand. Just soare we situated with 
regard to the world: either we must leap 
upon its back, etrike our spur into its 
panting sides, and, in spite of its scaly 
defences, compel it to obey our glowing 
will, or the animal will mangle us with 
its ferocions Jaws, and pursue its way to- 
ward its refuge in the cool watere, leav- 
ing us expir.ng in the dust. Either the 
world or the individual muet obtain the 
upper hand. Happy he who hath the 
genius and presence of mind of a Water- 
ton. 


Wouen WRiTERS.—It is too true that 
mere vanity and fashion have lately made 
some women authoresses. More write for 
money, and, by this employment of their 
talents, earn their ov n independence, add 
to the comforts ofa , arent, or supply the 
extravagance of a husband. Some, who 
arc uphappy in their domestic relations, 
yet endowed with all that feminine crav- 
ing after sympathy which waa intended 
to be the charm of on. sex, and the bless- 
ing of the other, look ebroad for what they 
find not at home—fl pg into the wice 
world the irrepressible activity of an 
overflowing mind and heart, which can 
find no other unforbidden isene; and 
to euch, ‘' fame is love disguised." Some 
write from the mcre energy of intellect 
and will; eome few from the pure wih to 
do good and to add to the etock of happi- 
neces and the progress of thought, and 
many from all these motives combin- 
cd in different degrees. 


MEmony.— What a precions thing is the 
perfume which, without any loss to the 
plants from which it emanates, adhcres to 
the hands of a friend, and follows him in 
his travels to charm him, and recall to 
him the beanty of the flower he loves! 
The perfume of the soul is memory; it is 
the sweetest and most delicate part of the 
heart, that detaches iteelf to cling to an- 
other's heart, and follow it everywhere. 
The affection of the absent is but a per- 
fume, but how sweet and refreshing it ie. 
What comforting thoughts and hopes it 
brings to the sick and bruiced spirit ! 


“ Two or A TRADE SELDOM AGREE." — 
It is the yreatest possible mistake to im- 
agine that being of the eame way of think- 
ing—having the eame pursuits, the same 
turn of mind, as it is called—makes people 
agree. Derogatory as It is to the dignity 
of human nature, experience forces the 
knowledge that peoplo having the same 
pursuits, the same foibles, the eame feel- 
ings, agree least of all. One thunder-clap 
deadens the cffect of another. 


PLaYine witmd Epoen Toois.— That 
man of genins who thinks he can tamper 
with his glorious gifts, and fora scason 
indulge in social excess, stoop from his 
hign calling tothe dregeaf carth. abandon 
himself to hig native powers to bring him- 
sclf up again—ah, believe it, he plays a 
desperate gamc—onc that, in ninety-nine 
cascs out of one hundred, is fatal. 
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SPECIALITE OF FASHIONS, 

We invite the attention of ladies particularly to the original and special 
character of the Fashions of this Magazine. In this department it has 
aleays been acknowledged unrivaled, Unlike other Magazines, it does not 
It obtains the fullest intelligence from advanced sources abroad. and 
unites to these high artistic ability, and a thorough knorli dge of what is 
required by the best tasteat home. Its instructions are not confined to mere 


» descriptions of elaborate and special toilets, but embrace constant and im- 
portant hints to mothers, dressmakers, and ladies generally, who wish to (¢ 


preserve economy in their wardrobes, and yet keep au courant of the \& 
7 , 


times 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE dress of the period is a very | 


curious mixture of the independent 
instincts of the present with the 
traditions of the past. French 
fashion-makers display little oriyi- 
nality. For their new styles, they 
ransack old books, and try to repro- 
duce them in their original beauty 
or absurdity. But modern ideas 
aretoo much forthem. The daring 
freak of some modern fashionable 
lady, or fast young belle, is con- 
stantly getting the better of their 
rejuvenated fossils, and presents 
the funny mixture of sense, as seen 
in the street-suit and stout boots, 
with tho old-fashioned nonsense, 
which gives us paniers and pow- 
der. 

In colors, the attempt to revive 
time-honored tints is very marked. 
The “ Metternich” green has given 
place to the emerald-green and 
ancient bottle-green. China-blue 
and the dark mazarine have taken 
the place of the bright Mexican 
tint. “Pace,” under the name of 
peacock, has revived, and dark 
plum-color, rich maroon, and ruby- 
red are in the ascendant. 

The low waist is cut very low— 
for our grandmothers were so vir- 
tuous they could afford to be inde. 
cent—and is round instead of 
square; bodies are cut open, in- 
stead of high at the throat, and a 
half-handkerchief of tulle or mus. 
lin is folded in place of the chemi. 
sette, while sleeves, ruffled with 
lace at the elbow, meet the long 
kid gloves, which cover up the 
dainty outline of the rounded arm 

With the bodies df house-dresses, 
a ruff of Jace or muslin is some. 
worn, which stands up 
straight, in good Queen Bess style. 
A fine wire is used to keep them in 
place. 

White Swiss muslin is revived, 
this winter, for evening toilets, 


changes and novelties of la mode. 


made up with a good deal of puf- 
fing and Valenciennes lace, sleeves 
@ Vantique, with Valenciennes ruf.- 
fles and black velvet bows, with 
roses for ornaments for the dress, 
and powdered hair. 

Overdresses of white Swiss or 
India muslin are also fashionable, 
cut with a round, full panier, the 
sides ruffled with Valenciennes lace, 


over an apron-front composed of 


alternate puffings of muslin and 
Valenciennes insertion, beneath 
which ribbon is run to match the 
dress. 

The dress of China-blue, pink, or 
green faille, may be trimmed round 


the bottom of the skirt with muslin 


flounces, three or five, edged with 
narrow Valenciennes, and, if the 
flounces are properly made, they 
will only need basting on, and can 
be readily washed, or transferred 
to any other dress. ‘ 
The rage of the Parisians, how- 
ever, for sume time, has been China 
crape for dresses and overdresses, 
and though the furore does not 
seem to have extended to the West- 
ern Metropolis as yet, there is no 
telling when it may break out. 


Trains are reserved exclusively 
for evening wear, and are no longer 
stretched to such an absurd length ; 
a yard, or a yard and a half upon 
the ground, is now considered bet- 
ter taste, as it is undoubtedly better 
sense, than two yards and two and 
a half. 

Very handsome street-suits, com- 
posed of heavy fabrics, are often 
made without the upper skirt, the 
round skirt being trimmed higher 
to meet the basque. When a sec- 
ond skirt is added to a rich walking. 
suit, it is usually arranged so as to 
form a train, or a paniered upper- 
skirt, and thus serves a double 
purpose. 

Instead of fringe, rich gros-grain 
is used in bands, and narrow 


Cow a 


doubled quillings for trimming 
changeable poplin and Scotch suits. 

Hats aro as fashionable this sea- 
son as bonnets, upon the street ; in- 
deed, bonnets are reserved almost 
exclusively for ceremonious visit- 
ing and evening wear. The Tyro- 
lean hats of black felt, with brim 
bound with black velvet, and trim- 
ming of wide ribbed black ribbon 
and black feathers, are the most 
distinguished, but they do not suit 
long, thin faces. The ribbon is ar- 
ranged asa scarf at the back, and 
has fringed ends. 

Imitation beaver turbans, trim- 
med with black velvet and feathers, 


are very conmimon. 


Sailor-jackets, in blue or scarlet 
flannel, are quite a rage. They are 
trimmed with bands of white flan- 
nel, placed between two of the con- 
trasting color, and all notched out 
on the edge. 

Gray powder is worn in immense 
quantities this winter, and white 
powder is coming into vogue. At 
& grand entertainment given re- 
cently, the puffed and curled chig. 
nons of several ladies were made 
quite white with powder. 

Velvet costumes trimmed with 
fur, and elegant costumes composed 
of silk and velvet trimmed with 
fur, or with the silken material 
itself, are the most admired of win- 
ter short toileta. 

en -@-Q eee 
TOILETS FOR THE MONTH. 

EVENING and holiday dresses are 
in preparation for this season, and 
among those which have been most 
admired, we mention the following : 

A BRIDESMAID's Dress of white 
tulle, trimmed with white satin, 
with white satin panier, and crim- 


son flowers for the hair, which was 
dark. 


A CORAL-COLORED fails (or cord- 
ed silk) made with a very low body, 
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cat round, and trimmed with folds 
of white tulle, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 


A Rico EVENING Dress of white 
silk, striped with blue satin, made 
also low, and trimmed with white 
lace, with a shell heading of blue 
Satin; blue satin panier bow. 


AN EVENING DrzEss of canary- 
colored silk, demi-trained skirt and 
upper skirt, forming round apron 
in front ; panters at the sides, and 
sash ends at the back. The bodice 
was low and square, and the trim- 
ming consisted of white feather 
fringe, with heading pipings, or 
small folds made in canary-colored 
satin. 

A VERY ELEGANT Dress for 
dinner or evening wear, made re- 
cently, consisted of thick white silk, 
brocaded in a rich small flower 
group, in which blue and pink 
were predominating colors. The 
front was open and turned back 
in revers, which were united to- 
gether at the back with a large 
bow of blue satin. The apron was 
of blue satin, covered with small 
flounces of white lace. The bodice 
was open, trimined with blue satin 
and white lace, and worn with a 
tulle handkerchief. The sleeves 
were antique, with white lace ruf- 
fles. A pink rose, surrounded by 
loops of blue satin ribbon, was af. 
fixed to the left side of the bodice. 


AN ELEGANT WALKING-SUIT is 
of taffedas delaine, lapis lazuli 
blue, and is trimmed with velvet 
and fringe to matc 


New Popuin WaALKING-SUITS 
consist of a skirt anda Garde Fran- 
gaits coat, ornamented with cuffs 
and revera of velvet. The skirt is 
trimmed with two flounces, with 
velvet bands between. This is a 
good style for cloth, using thick 
corded silk for cuffs, and revers in- 
stead of velvet. 
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A TnovusaND DOLLAR SultT, im- DESCRIPTION 


ported this scason py one of the 
Jarge houses, attracted great atten- 
tion. It consisted of blue silk and 
blue velvet, trimmed with sable 
fringe. The cloak was of blue vel- 
vet, and consisted of & mantle, 
drawn in at the pack, and cut over 
the shoulder, 80 a8 to form Hunga- 
rian sleeves. The sashes, of which 
there were two—one for street, and 
the other for house wear—were 
very bouffunt. The upper skirt was 
of velvet, and was open on the sides, 
and united at intervals by bows of 
silk, bound with velvet. It was 
very much looped up in the back, 
and arranged in full paniers at the 
sides. The lower skirt was trimmed 
with bands of velvet and flounces 
of the silk, cut out in points, and 
bound with velvet. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY Dress for 
a young lady is made of scarlet 
silk, with 8 round skirt, trimmed 
with five narrow flounces, pinked 
out. The overdress is of white 
muslin, very bow fant, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and Valenci- 
ennes insertion, down each gored 
seam. It is looped up lightly, and 
y confined with @ gacarlet silk bow 
% and ends. 
xe A PRETTY, SIMPLE House DRESS 
. of Scotch plaid is trimmed with 
2 
{ 


fitting waist is 


two points at the 


It is trimmed with 


ends, which are 
the back width an 


black velvet, to form a deep collar. 

iy, The sleeves are trimmed with five 

rows of velvet to match, and the 

( gash bow is bound with black vel- 

, vet. The ekirt is cut quite long at 

the back, but gored plain in front, 
and partly at the sides. 


In-DooR CosTUME.— A pretty 
costume for in-door wear consists 
of a skirt of black silk, round, or 
made with a demi-train, and an 
upper dress of green, blue, or yel- 
low-brown cashmere, double-breast- 


son satin tunic 


décolleté, is edged 
and white lace. 


the bodice. The 


throat, and a tie of black lace in- 
stead of colored ribbon. 


——_—_¢ § 
WINTEE SUITS. 
LATER winter suits are generally 


The front width 
is also trimmed 


is placed in each 


two flounces, five and seven inches |deep Russian fi 


panier, with side wings, or it is 
looped high in the back, to form 


plaited cuffs. 


front. If the outside garment is 
long, it is then open upon the 
back, or looped up high on the 
sides ; but this is hardly practicable 
with very heavy goods. 
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STEEL PLATE. 


Fia. 1. — Promenade-dress, of 
brown empress cloth. The closely- 


amall cape trimmed with fringe, 
narrow velvet, and bows, forming 


front. The overskirt is long, 
trimmed with fringe and narrow 
velvet, and very much bunched up 
at the back, being held in place by 
a vandyked ruffle, and a strap and 
pow in the center of the back. The 
underskirt is bordered by two 
plaited flounces, surmounted by @ 
band of the material, and orna- 
mented with a few buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting-dress, of dark 
Mazarine-blue poplin, richly trim- 
med with black velvet. The back 
preadth of the skirt forms train. 


of the material and of black velvet ; 
the front and side gores are edged 
with a narrower ruffle of black vel- 
yet, which is continued up the 
seams of the back width and over 
the shoulders, forming bretees. 
The cuffs and outside pockets are 
trimmed in the same manner. The 
belt is black velvet, terminating in 
a bow and exceedingly long sash 


at intervals with similar bows. 
Hat of black velvet, with steel 
aigrette and ostrich plume. 

Fic. 3.—Evening dress. A crim- 


train over a crimson and white silk 
skirt. The corsage, square and 


headed by 8 narrow satin ruching 
sette of satin adorns one corner of 


short, edged with fringe, and orna- 
mented with bows. Deep black 
ed, with facings and revers of silk | fringe, surmounted by narrow satin 
to match the skirt. A narrow ruching, entirely surrounds the 


ruffic of white lace is worn at the | trained overskirt, which is caught 
back on either side with a rosette. 


fringe and ruching, and a rosette 


Fig. 4.— Walking-costume, of 
made without tho upper skirt. | slate-color and brown silk, consist- 
The lower skirt is trimmed with |ing of brown gored skirt, with 


in depth, and the Watteau cloak, or | color corsage and Carmargo over- 
basque, quite, long, to meet the | skirt, edged with Russian plaiting 
trimming. When an upper skirt of brown silk. Over the corsage is 
is added, it is in the form of a round | worn a square, sleeveless basquine 
bodice of brown silk, edged with 
plaiting of the same. The sleeves 
two side paniers, and an apron in of the gray corsage have brown 


Fia. 5.—Little girl’s dress, of 
woolen plaid. This is made aquare 
in the neck, to be worn over & high 
chemisette. It is simply trimmed 
with black velvet. 


OF COLORED 


finished with a 


back and two in 


alternate flounces 


interlaced across 
dcaught together 


dress, forming a 


with black fringe, 


A flower-like ro- 


sleeves are vcry 


of the underskirt 
, en tablier, with 


corner. 


ounce, and slate- 
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a plaite 
of plaid satin cord 
silk. Above the bias is a narrow 
f the silk, which forms a 
heading. The upper skir 
full panier at the back, and is trim- 
med with two bias folds of the satin 
spaced between, and edged with a 
rufiie of the silk. A double square 
s edged with rich 
he side, but 
the folds of 


ed wi 


trailin 


stripe, the upp 


Lie on 
B 


plaiting o 


bow with end 
fringe is fastened at t 
is partly hidden under 
the Russian mantelct. This pretty 
and novel design has & hood at the 
back, crosses in front, and just 
meets 80 38 to fasten behind, leav- 
nds to form side wings. 
odel from which this 
was drawn is made in white velvet 
cloth, the edges cut out in pointed 
teeth and bound with scarlet satin. 
The spaces are fil led in wit 
white fringe, headed, which de- 
ascends below. 
The hat, which is French model 
also, is of black velvet, ornamented 
with a little scarlet plume and 
white and black atgrette. 


Fia. 2.—This trained dress is of 
rich chocolate-colored gros-grain. 
he flounce, seven inches in depth, 
is bound with the same and box- 
plaited on, leaving a heading two 
inches in depth at the top, 
by a narrow, double bias fold of 
silk and satin of exactly the same 
The Sortie du bal is of 
white merino, lined with white silk, 
and trimmed with a box-plaiting of 
te satin stitched upon the edge 
with white silk. The seams which 
outline the shoulders are ornament- 
th shells of satin headed with 
white satin folds ; and the hood is 
simulated by quilted satin, finished 
h. Bows and ends of meri- 
no, bound and trimmed with satin, 
complete this pretty and graceful 
garment. 

The hair is arranged in a mix- 
ture of braids and curls, with a 
a wreath of dark tropical 
flowers and leaves. 

Fria. 8.—The short dress upon 
this figure is composed of the new 
striped silk, which is composed of 
e of satin and the other of 
rich changeable silk. In this case 
the satin was & dark claret color, 
the silk stripe changeable grecn 
and black. There are five ruffles 
bound with satin to match the 
er one put on with 
a heading. The cloak or coat is of 
dark claret-colored cloth, with cuffs, 
sailor collar, and 1crers faced with 
heavy black gros-grain, and finished 
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PROMENADE DRESSES AND COs- 

TUMES FOR DECEMBER, 1869. 
(See doutle page engraving.) 

Fic. 1.—Short dress of rich black 

silk trimmed round the bottom with 


d tfounce headed with a bias 
ed with black 


t forms & 


h a rich 
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fringe. 


cloak. 
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with buttons covered with the cloth. 
The bonnet is of claret-colored vel- 
vet, puffed, and trimmed with short, 
curled black ostrich feathefs. The 
bow upon the side is of velvet, 
knotted with satin, all of the game 
shade. Dark claret-colored gloves. 


Fic. 4.—This costume consists 
of a handsome dark changeable 
looped high over @ 
scarlet cashmere, trimmed 
with a flounco laid in clustered 
plaits surmounted by rosettes of 
plack silk with scarlet centers. 
The poplin skirt is trimmed with a 
bias of black silk, and with rosettes 
matching those upon 
the underskirt. The cloak or basque 
is of black velvet, trimmed with 
bands of grebe and chenille fringe. 
The gsearfs tied at the side; the 
bows upon the shoulder are of 
black silk, the ends trimmed with 
Tho hat is of black felt, 
ck velvet trimming and 
scarlet plume. Long, light gauze 
vail, which may be worn 86 & vail 
across the face or in a hangman’s 
knot around the neck. The muff 
is of velvet, trimmed to match the 


Fig 5.—Short dress of black vel- 
yet with purple silk. The lower 
flounce, which is laid in clusters, is 
of silk, the alternating flounces 
black velvet, bound with heavy 
corded black silk. The cloak is of 
black velvet, arranged in full pan- 
ier, With side wings, and is trimmed 
with a bias of black silk bordered 
with rich black guipure lace. The 
“butterfly” bow at the back is of 
silk, crossed with a loop of velvet, 
and a trimming of lace and silk 
upon the body sim 
ing little jacket. 
black .velvet, with 
plume. Walking kid boots with 
kid bow upon the front. 


Fic. 6.—Complete suit of black 
velvet, muff and “ Harvard” hat, 
trimmed with grebe ; the side straps 
and shoulder caps lined with white 
satin. The skirt of the Polonaise 
is paniered upon the back, but 
quite low upon the right side. The 
body is double-breasted, and fits 
closely to the form; at the back it 
is completed by two square lappels, 
which are bordered with fur to 
match tho rest of the suit. 


We give the material as in the 
French model, but the design is ad- 
mirably adapted to the fine new 
English “ habit” cloth, which is so 
much admired, and which trims 
well with fur or with fine silk cord, 
fringe, and crochet embroidery. 
All the designs upon this plate are 
from real articles of dress selected 
recently in Paris. 
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The hat is of 
white ostrich 
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FLORINE COIFFURE. 


COIFFURES. 


No. 1.—FLORINE COIFFURE.— 
The front hair is parted in the cen- 
ter and brushed back; a few short 
curls left to wave on either side of 
the brow. The puffed chignon is 
quite high, and long flowing curls 
fall down the back and over one 
shoulder; a wreath of wood-ane- 
mones is artistically added ¢o com- 
plete this,charming coiffure. 


No. 2.—CAMILLA COIFFURE.—A 
succession of finger-puffs commence 
above the forehead and continue 
quite low on the back of the neck ; 
two long and two shorter ringlets 
flow from beneath the lowest finger- 
puffs. 


No. 3.—CLARICE COIFFURE.— 
The last coiffure described added 
little to the height of the head; in 
this, though also arranged in puffs, 
the chevelure is brushed back and 
puffed high above the brow; the 
other receding puffs being some- 
what smaller, a single ringlet falls 
over the right shoulder, and a plume 
of marabou feathers, fastened with 
a sparkling aigrette above the brow, 
adds piquancy to the whole. 


No. 4.—AspAstA COIFFURE.— 
Above the brow a cluster of tiny 
frizzed curls ; a chignon composed 
of short ringlets and finger-puffs, 
and a single gardenia or cape jesse- 
mine nestling between the frizzes 
and the chignon. 
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Tue IsRAELLA.—A high crown hat of 
drab felt, trimmed with scarlet and drab 
velvet, and ornamented with a steel cross 
and a handsome long ostrich feather. 
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Tue Favonrire.—A hat of black velvet, 
high crown, roll brim. The trimming con- 
sists of black lace, a jet buckle set in a 
bow of blue velvet, and a long, blue os- 
trich plume, 
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Ture Rosemma.—A hat of French felt, 
high crown and flat brim, a little rolled. 
The brim is bound with drab velvet, and 
drab velvet, laid in folds, half encircles 
the crown. At the left side, front, is a 
rich bow of velvet, ornamented with a 
stee? buckle and a long, drab ostrich 
plume. 

The above are from the establishment 
of J. R. Terry, No. 19 Union Square. 
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WINTER HATS. 


THE very slight difference which 
has lately existed between the hats 
and the bonnets has had the effect 
of naturalizing the hat. This sea- 
son, for the first time, the hat is 
worn upon the promenade and even 
for visiting, by ladies otherwise fas- 
tidious as to the strict propriety of 
their dress. 

This isa mistake. The hat may 
be pretty, jaunty, convenient, and 
economical, but it is always neglizé, 
never “dress,” and ladies who as- 
pire to lead fashion or set an exam- 
ple of style in their attire ought to 
avoid committing so grave an error. 

The “hat,” we believe, has not 
yet penetrated to the private boxes 


NOVO 


of the opera or the drawing-rooms 
upon reception days, but there is no 
telling how soon it may assert itself 
even in these sacred precincts if 
they are not carefully guarded from 
the intrusion of those who would 
sacrifice law, custom, society, eti- 
quette, everything that saves us 
from barbarism, to their conveni- 
ence. 

White lace seems to have estab- 
lished itself as the regulation, eve- 
ning, and reception bonnet, and 
nothing can be prettier. Changes 
are effected by varied kinds of trim- 
ming, and an effort has been made 
to introduce bonnets of pink, blue, 
er green tulle or crape instead of 
white, but they do not succeed ; and 
of all the varieties, the pure, white 
lace, trimmed with blonde and 
feather fringe, or soft marabou 
feathers, are the prettiest, most 
graceful, and most becoming of all. 

The following is a very pretty 
reception bonnet, which will an- 
swer for day wear also. It is com- 
posed of lavender uncut velvet, 
trimmed with white lace, purple 
velvet pansies, a crape butterfly 
veined with gold and purple, anda 
white aigrette. Lace scarf for 
brides. 

Apropos to our subject, we quote 
from a well-known fashion write?) 
the following remarks and descrip- 
tions, which will convey a better 
idea of styles to our readers than 
anything we could say : 

“ The leading metropolitan estab 


rr 
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Jishment is that of Mme. Demorest, 
who reproducesin her paper models 


al] the most elegant designs of the | 


French ateliers, together with many 
excellent and original creations of 
her own. To this display there are 
added some very elegant specimens 
of the dress-making done in the 
establishment, and some choice 
French novelties in millinery, opera 
wraps and the like, selected in Paris 
by herself. 

“The Duchesse bonnet is compos- 
ed of a plaiting of emerald green 
velvet, open toward the front, and 
filled in with black lace and a 
shaded malmaison rose in its leaves 
and buds. A bow of emerald green 
gros-grain ribbon is arranged at 
the back ou a scarf of black lace, 
which passes under the chin, and is 
fastened high on one side.. 

“The Athenee is a graceful style 
in maroon velvet, ornamented with 
a tulip striped in maroon and gold- 
colored satin and lovely little pea. 
cock’s feather. The deep, rich lace 
alone upon this bonnet is worth the 
price asked for it, which is only 
twenty-five dollars. 

“ A very high, oval-crowned black 
straw hat is trimmed with three 
bands of black velvet, spaced be- 
tween. <A scarf, sarmonnting the 
top of the crown and falling at the 
back, of broad, thick ribbon, fringed 
upon the ends, and a large, steel 
buckle upon a rosette of black vel- 
yet in front. This is the Tyrolean, 
and it is very stylish. 


“The Spanish hat has a round, 


_ high crown, and is composed of 


dark green, mazarine blue, or black 
velvet, laid in folds, and surmount- 
ed with a long, magnificent plume. 
At the back there is a cascade of 
black lace and a bow with long 
ends of thick gross-grain ribbon, 
which forms the indispensable 
streamers. A rich buckle is placed 
transversely upon a velvet bow in 
front. 

“We must do the hats the jus. 
tice to say that some of them, this 
season, aro exceedingly stylish. 
Rather narrow, high-crowned, with 
small brims turned up coquettishly, 
the all black beaver, felt, or straw, 
mounted with velvet, richly orna- 
mented with feathers, are just suffi 
clently brigandish to be pictur. 
esque, and make all others seem 
tame by comparison. 

“There is no doubt about the use. 
fulriesd of the hat, and we are glad 
that at Jast it is graceful and be. 
epnriing.” A flat, round lat is about 

as urly and idiotic a thing as can 
well be imagined. 

“The prettiest Misses’ stylo is of 
light gray felt, bound with maroon 
satin and trimmed with a ‘ butter- 
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BLACK ASTRACHAN CLOAK. 


fly’ bow of gray ribbon and long, 
light Donna Marie vail. 

‘Infants’ hats are of white vel- 
vet and feathers.” 
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FASHIONABLE FURS. 


CHANGES in fashion have effected 
a considerable change in the pres- 
ent styles of furs, as compared with 
those of a few years ago. The 
massive garments, the immense 
cloaks and fur capes, which so short 
a time since were considered indis- 
pensable, have followed the large, 
old-fashioned muffs, and almost 
wholly disappeared. 

The present styles harmonize 
with every other part of modern at- 
tire. in prettiness; they arc ex- 
tremely beautiful and attractive. 

From Mr. F. Boos, whose large 
and well-known establishment is 
considered supreme in the quality 
and design of handsome furs, we 
gain the following hints: 

Mink is, as usual, tho leading 
style for rich out-door dress, and is 
very attractive this season, owing to 
the graceful size and shape of the 
muffs, the elegant finishing. and 
the introduction of a new, charm- 
ing Marie Antoinette cape or “ col- 
larette.” Itis, moreover, somewhat 
reduced in price, and therefore 
brought more within the range of 
limited means. Sets that were for- 
merly forty, are now sold for thirty 
dollars ; and, though there is hard- 
ly any possible limit where price 
depends so much upon the rarity 
and high quality of the material, 
yet a very handsome set, such a 
one as would formerly have cost 


seventy-five dollars, can now cer- 
tainly be purchased for fifty. 
Descending a little from mink, 
the popular novelties are found in 
Astrachan and seal-skin. Seal-skin 
jackets are very choice and very 
rare--they are considered fit for an 
empress—and Mr. Boos has the 
finest ever brought to this country. 
Some ladies, however, prefer As- 
trachan cloaks, which can be obtain. 
ed in white or black, richly fringed. 
The white are the most dressy gar- 
ments for young ladies: they are 
beautiful for evening wear, for the 
promenade, or for opera or concert 
purposes. | 


December, 


tion of the set, consisting of Marie 
Antoinette collarand muff, will give 
an exact idea of the best designs. 
The muff has an unusual nuniber of 
stripes, indicating its choice quality, 
and we Call particular attention to 
the superb finishing of heavy silk 
cords and large flat tassels. 


Furs for children arein greater 
variety than ever before. In ad- 
dition to the usual sets of ordinary 
furs, there are complete sets of gray, 
black, and brown Astrachan, in- 
cluding hat, collar, and muff in one 
of two different styles—the round, 
and pocket muff. The price ranges 
from ten to twelve dollars—six for 
the muff, three each for collar and 
hat. The collars form a band 
round the-neck, and are finished 
with the heads of the animals. 


BLack ASTRACUAN CLOAK.—This 
is a superb garinent of very rich 
black Astrachan, made with sleeves, 
handsomely lined and quilted, and 
ornamented with a border of heavy, 
glossy goat’s hair fringe. The fast- 
enings consist of loops of cord, Knot- 
ted in the center, and black crochet 
buttons. 


The black are, however, very dis- | 


tinguished, and, with a muff to 
match, form a very stylish out-door 
addition to a handsome walking or 
visiting dress. 

The finer qualities of the Astra. 
chan fur for this season are a great 
improvement on any we have ever 
seen. The surface of the garment 
we have illustrated looks like wa. 
tered satin ; but this appearance is 
not produced by art. It is the nat- 
ural fur of the very young animal— 
in fact, of those still-born, and is 
therefore very rare. 

The lining is of quilted silk, and 
all the garments are heavily fringed 
with glossy goat’s hair. 

Tho full-dress styles for visiting 
and cvening wear are ermine, very 
richly lined, and quilted with white 
silk, and finished with heavy cords 
and tassels. Every year the finish- 
ing of fur garments becomes more 
and more costly and complete. 

The leading style, as we have 


BLACK ASTRACHAN CoLLAR.— 


This collar forms a small cape in 
depth, with its ornamental finish- 
ing of fringe. It matches the cloak 
precisely. 


BLACK A8TRACHAN MuFF.—Tho 
muff is of the usual size, but instead 
of tassels has-a deep bordering ot 
fringe upon the ends, like that upon 


the collar and cloak. It constitutes 


said, is fine mink, and our illustra- | a most effective finish. 
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SABLE MARIE ANTOINETTE.— 
This is shaped like the old-fashioned 
victorine, only it is smaller, and 
much more stylish and becoming. 
The fur is single, not doubled, as 
was the fashion two seasons ago, 
but lined with handsome quilted 
silk, the exact shade of the fur. 
Six round tassels, suspended from 
the buttons, ornament the front, 
and a heavy looped cord, with large 
flat tassels attached, serves both for 
use and ornament. 


SABLE MurF.—The beauty of 
this muff is clearly indicated by the 
number of its dark stripes. There 
iz only one of these stripes upon 
a skin, and the number of stripes 
shows how many skins have been 
used in its manufacture. Of course, 
each additional one makes it more 
costly. A rich muff like this is al- 
Ways mado in a standard, rather 
than a fancy style. The finishing. 
{t will be obs-rved, and the large 
flat tassels, are unusually elegant. 


ERMINE Set: Murr.—The de- 
tached stripes upon the creamy 
whiteness of this pretty muff are 
the tails, with which it is decorated. 
It is of superb quality, richly lined 
with white silk, and completed by 
beautiful goat’s hair tassels, inclos- 
ed by others of white silk, forming 
a fringe. 


ERMINE MARIE ANTOINETTE.— 
The tabs of this graceful little gar- 
ment are shorter than those of the 
sable cape, and it is altogether 
somewhat smaller, and rather more 
dainty, as becomes its exquisite 
style and character. It is beauti- 
fully lined, quilted, and ornamented 
With tails and tassels to match the 
muff. 

For the whole of these designs 
in rich fur, we are indebted to F. 
Boos, 449 Broadway. 
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Rrpine Hasrrts. — Fashionable 
costumes de chasse are made with 
a long gored skirt and jacket bod- 
ice, with revere in front and a 
postillion basque at the back. 


DESCRIPTION OF WALKING, 
EVENING. AND HOUSE 
COSTUMES. 

(See full page Engraving.) 

Fig. 1.—This isan elegant theater 
or visiting costume. The dress 
and overskirt are of black gros- 
grain. The former is trimmed 
round, with a very deep Russian 
plissée (basted down at the bottom). 
The material is used double for the 
flounce that surrounds the over. 
skirt, and set on in box plaits, the 
only additional ornament being 
a bow, with long flowing ends, 
placed on either side. The sack, 
which is the most unique that has 
appeared this season, is of thick 
white cloth, trimmed with Myosotis 
blue satin, blue and white silk 
fringe, and small conical blue but- 
tons. This garment consists of 
square fronts of the back, which 


is cut longer and in two points, of 


very short side pieces under the 
arms, and of additional ornamental] 
side pieces, which form on each 
side two very deep vandykes and a 
kind of epaulet. These extra side 
pieces are not merely ornamental, 
but serve to strengthen the arm- 
holes, as the garment, when com- 
plete, is thus rendered double at 
the sides. The collar is of blue 
satin, with a narrow band of white 
cloth. The entire sack is trimmed 
round with three rows of blue 
Satin piping ; the ornamental side 
pieces are edged with the narrow 
blue and white fringe, and the 
three rows of piping ; leaf-shaped 
pieces of the white cloth, bound 
with satin, ornament the deep van- 
dykes laid in plaits, and attached 
by small buttons to the garment. 
Buttons are also sewn over the 


shoulders and down the sides of 


the back, as illustrated. In the 
center is a bow of cloth, bound and 
trimmed with buttons, and one 
deep vandyke or sash end, to corre- 


spond with the side pieces. Velvet 


bonnet, trimmed with blue satin, 


white plume, and black and white 


lace. 


poult de soie (the new golden-pink 
shade), trimmed with black silk, 
black ribbon velvet, and Dlack 
velvet buttons. 
round the bottom of the trained 


skirt is surmounted by black velvet 


and buttons, stitched on to form a 
diamond ornamental heading. The 
overskirt, which is sane tablier, is 
ruched round with pinked black 
silk, the edges of which are caught 
together at intervals, giving the 
effect of a continuous row of ro- 
setter, in the center of which are 
placed bows of black velvet, with. 
out ends. The back width of the 
overskirt is cut long, to form a 
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Fig. 2.—Evening dress of A pricot 


The plissée Russe 


panier, and held in place with‘some 
of the rosette ruching already 
described. Rosettes with three 
loups and two ends, fringed with 
bugle tassels, adorn the sides of 
the overskirt. The rosctte ruching 
is continued on the fronts of the 
half-high bodice, and is repeated 
twice on the coat sleeves, which 
are ornamented with a diamond 
trimming, to correspond with the 
skirt. The bow at the back of the 
panier consists of loops of black 
velvet, 


Fig. 3.—This distingué-looking 
house-dress is suitable for empress 
cloth, merino, poplin, ete., and very 
elegant made of the new sea-green 
shade of cushmere. Above the ~ 
gathered flounce on the lower skirt 


is a deep box-plaiting, held in place . 
by two rows of velvet; the over. 4% 


skirt has two flounces, is taught 
up in front, and consideralily - 
bunched at the sides, the plaits - 


being confined under a four-looped | 


bow with flowing ends. The close- 
ly-fitting basque is ornamented 
with bands of narrow velvet floune- 
ing, and a four-looped bow, without 


ends. ; 
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NEW WINTER SILKS. 


THE. first novelty to record in 
rich silks is the paon or peacock 
color. This is shaded precisely 
like that part of a pea-fowl’s feather 
that is alternately blue and green, 
and has probably grown out of the 
popularity of those colors Jast win- 
ter in plaid materials, Peacock 
color does not look well by gas- 
light, and will be worn for rich 
carriage toilets and. .walking-cos- 
tumes. The material-is the poult 
de soe antique, introduced a year 
ago—a softer material than gros. 
grain. These handsome poults aro 
also shown in the-antique red call- 
ed Sultane, so elegant. for dinner- 
dresser; poussiére, or dust-color; 
and Elderberry, gray purple in- 
tended for street costumes; while 
for evening there is a pale ashes-of. 
roses, shading toward lilac rather 
than pink; a brilliant coral color ; 
Regina, which is darker than 
mauve, and Absinthe, the faintest 
tint of blue on white, a marvelous- 
ly beautiful color that seems green 


by gaslight. 
THE CHIGNON. 


THE form of the chignon is 
changed entirely. Instead of being 
perfectly round, and worn on the 
top of the head, it isnow long,and, 
though worn high, extends down 
into the neck. 


broidery gimp and guipure lace, 
with crochet ornaments. 
The Highland “ plaids’ are the 


rows of fringe. The basque, which is d with fringe, has only two ruffles and 
the oe heading ; this trimming, with the exception of the fringe, is continued 
a As ce yr of the one to Hawn aig Bh pond and pais Hag ruffled to cor- 
r e rest of the cos e. ohair, me an “ ca 

handsomely with black silk. : ee et ae 
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are cut in fanciful points at the edge, and 
bound with velvet, satin, or braid. 
let or blue opera flannel, bound with black 


or white, and ornamented with small but- . 


tons, is mueh worn at present. 


car- . 
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2 OUTSIDE GARMENTS. rage of the season for wraps, to 
THE cloak, once so important as wear with suits, and are quite warm é 
\ an outer garment, hardly now has enough for cold weather over wa- { 
[ - ania re . merged the spades suits, especially if the sack, 
,’ and in the “ wrap. ever- or outside garment, is lined with 
‘ theless, there is an effort, this sea- flannel. : 
~ son, to restore their prestige, and Another style of wrap consists of ¥ 
recall the truant affection of ladies a French “circular,” madeof Scotch 4 ; 
ree for this long-cherished plaid, and trimmed with woolen ni 
article of attire. fringe in Scotch colors. These cir- 
; In the depth of winter, in a culars are not long, like the water- yA 
‘ aii Bese i suit ull a proof ney 4 are decidedly A 
‘ sufficient, and any garmen more dressy. 1ey are finished § 
f worn over it must partake of the with a hood, and handsome cord « 
> nature of a wrap. The cloak is and tassels. 3 
therefore resorted to for ceremoni- Scotch is the rage this season; J 
ous purposes, and appears less in children wear nothing else, and 
common than in such costly ma- ladies not only wear Scotch cloaks sy 
f, terials e — and the most ex- and Scotch dresses, but Scotch %X 
“+ pensive cloth. stockings. <3 
The style, as we have intimated = 4 Z | The “ Abergeldie”’ cloaks are of y 
before, he anes ee of thie Z rir eee ip = KZ plain cloth, trimmed with Scotch , 
fh coat—the riding-coat, the dress coat, Bit Ai! iil H(t Tre ar TORN ee. Bd eh: Boe ANG é laid. Sometimes they are circu- ’ 
Se oe aa ce HVAT EEA ANC y ; 
e cut-away coat, and others, bu a AVERY | WINS Se Ze lars, sometimes straight scarfs, a 
% always the coat, with shaped ~ ho. ae Pe A SVE bound with Tartan, and arranged, 3 
‘sleeves, broad cuffs, and often hate. « , as the “plaids,” with an Arab hood. Y& 
8  revers. Pris Seal-skin jackets and Astrachan § 
f; There is a tendency, however, to LA CYNOSURA. cloaks and sets are achieving quite \ 
** increase in length; the “Cardinal” - ie ag be rettler. for evening antes than La Cynosnra in white silk, with| an important place among distine ¢ 
€ + ee Myosotis blue overskirt. 2 lo a8 A ; 
> eine and the poe are wi th cA five-inch wide hand of bine sil which fa edged on both sides ‘with mae guished winter garments. White 
: notable instances. e would not | box plaiting of the same; white si nge is then laid over the plain blue band, and| Astrachan sacks, fringed, make & 
Z ipings of white silk where the b laiting i 5 a i : : : 
¥ advise any lady, therefore, to cut a Pili, trimmed with box plaiting and ne, js worn over the h Ou coaneneti aos beautiful “dress”? cloaks for day 
age, the sleeves y t ishe tons, : ps 
fnew velvet cloak very short, or | Mit to ovcricirt with iieechort-apronhont and lone, eruceiad hack eiathe ae | Teceptions, matinées, and for eve- 
: alter an old one into a small, tight edged with  box-plaited flounce, ‘and simply pimaee with two rows of white piping. | ning, opera, and concert purposes. > 
; * o less than live s hit . 
¢ basque, unless she wanted it for | joops; under the back-width the overskirt is laid in plaite, to gives slight fallnens, Of course the muff must match the 
A house-wear only. The el nee space ts festooned from the front, terminating each side in large | cloak. i? 
4 OWS W ° : 
3 The Watteau styles are very sited The black Astrachan sacks are 
f, much admired in velvet cloaks, exactly like the white, excepting 
ie more 80 than in cloth; and the that they are black instead of white. 
\ ‘ ee pred oo gaa aed are very distinguished prome- ¥ 
ie Watteau, by putting a broad nade garments, and are worn with - 
& false plait upon the back, and trim- muffs to match also. A 
{, ming it with deep frills of lace. Fur is not now very much used & 
i, Of the late designs, one of the for trimming, probably because, in 3 
, newest and most elegant styles conjunction with velvet and hand- ys 
‘ forms an upper skirt, open on the some cloth, it is so costly; but £ 
{ - = b pam fe poaliiny with there is probably nothing so hand- iP 
7 eep lapels, turn ack en revers, some or so becoming, especially 
and faced with rich black corded upon velvet. rf 
8 silk. The broad cuffs were of cord- 5 
3 ed silk to match. This was seen ce hs 
f, at A. T. Stewart’s. \ ae 
& Another was a Cardinal, with a \\\ree { 
ys broad flap at the back, trimmed eT é; 
* with fabulous lace. &, yev(hantit 3 > 
‘ Another was the Marquise coat e% : \ 
%, of black velvet, and is the most Se 
7 stylish cloak we have ever seen. Peet ae $ 
cs} The coat is quite long, straight in 5 PCr ante |, ae Sai ' yA ‘ 
¥ front, and has side paniers. It is Pa aaa Sal al) Tl PS c 
‘ fitted to the body, open on the (died: © CE ay ¥ 
back, and very richly trimmed with ini MD 3 
Jace and h Lai ; 
ace an eavy gimp that look 3 
like embroidery. ae % 
A fourth was a very striking “ ; , , PAs WESTMIND ILI SUIT. 
7 HE simple form o 8 cost will render it a favorite w 
model. It was rounded up and cut | odject to the Camargo style. This beerue ts es eae ming cn erecta th 
into the back in stich a way as hyd — Rey sg dias ary beg than Pigs Serie tec by is eres ae 3 
a mia £ 
to form scarf-bands, which were waich < attach i he. side-turmine ‘and ties nerbae 16 hie auit ationid be MATELOT JACKET. 
s A mm th narrow flounces or ruffles of the material, alternated with silk fringe| THe Matelét is a new sailor jacket,or & 
crossed and carried to the shoul. | and flounets of a darker hue, headed by a quilling of the material, with a pipin laid | rather sack. the only seams bein moe 3 
ders. The trimming was rich em- | through the center. The gored skirt is very scanty, and has six flounces and two| the arms. The sack, sleeves, and collar, . & 
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OPERA DRESS. 


Tue full-sized pattern and description of the Metternich opera cloak here illustrated being given on this month's pattern 
sheet, there remains only the dress to speak about. This is one of the newest fabrics imported from Lyons—silk of a 
delicate pink shot with a deeper rose tint that shimmers and glows with every movement of the wearer; above the Russian 
flounce is an ornamental heading of narrow black velvet; pinked ruching of the material simulates an overskirt, and 
is continued on the corsage and sleeves; the belt is of the rose, and terminates in front in a three looped bow and two tas- 
selled ends; similar bows and ends ornament each side of the dress. The opera cloak worn with this dress should be of 


white cashmere. 


LACE FOR CHEMISETTES. 

VALENCIENNES lace is still the 

exclusive favorite, and yields to 
none but point. Evening dresses 
-are frequently made with bodices 
cut low into asquare shape in front. 
In that case, the chemisette is cut 
of the same shape, and so as to 
show only a strip of insertion, edged 
on each side with lace, above the 
edge of the bodice. The lower lace 
is deep, and fully gathered; the 
upper one much narrower, and put 
-on almost plain. 

With the high gored dresses and 
casaques, open in front with revers, 
high chemisettes are worn, trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. The 
collar, however, is turned down 

with revere, and remains a little 
open at the throat. 
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VIOLETTA SASH. 

A pretty gash of violet velvet and black 
silk, piped with satin. It consists of four 
loops of velvet, two of silk, and two silk 
leaf-like ends, cut with serrated edges, and 
bound with satin. 


IONIAN SACK, 


ANOTHER model fora short sailor sack, 
made with i ¢ sailor collar and cuffs, the 
lower edge of the sack being cut, bound, 
and trimmed, as illustrated, with narrow 
velvet or satin folds. 
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EDNA SLEEVE. 


Tis is quite a novel style of sleeve. 
The front, which is cut considerably wider 
than the under side, is laid in wide box- 
plaits in the center, and ornamented with 
bows; the outer edge is trimmed with 
ruching, and braid or gimp ; it is gathered 
or plaited at the wrist. 


THE NEVADA BASQUE. 
For winter-suits, the Nevada basque 
will be generally liked, as it is long and 
serviceable—the dress worn with it re- 
quiring no overskirt. The front buttons 
closely over the chest; the side-pieces 
sre cut very wide, rounded and trimmed 
up to the waist, at the back, and laid in 
plaits under a four-looped bow. The 
trimming consists of fringe and narrow 
velvet. The deep cuffs are trimmed with 
velvet, and the collar with velvet and 
fringe. 
——_— «ee —— 
COSTUME FOR MATINEE. 
THE following pretty costume 
was worn recently at a matinée : 
Short skirt of light blue silk, trim- 
med with black velvet; redingote 
of a white Tunis cloth, with revers, 
ornamented with black velvet, and 
looped up at the sides with black 
velvet bows. The sleeves, which 
were wide and open, were bordered 
with black velvet ; the tight blue 
silk sleeves were visible beneath, 
trimmed with three rows of black 
velvet. Round the throat there 
was a turquoise locket suspended 
on black velvet ribbon. 
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EVENING TOILETS, 


THE appearance of the toilets at 
a grand party is something quite 
unique and wonderful. The mass- 
es of fair hair, of ringlets, of moun- 
tainous heads covered with snow- 
white powder, are marvelous, and 
tells the story of the importance 
into which hair-dressers have risen 
within the past few years. 

Gray or white powder is used 
largely this season, and put on so 
thick as to completely disguise the 
natural color of the hair. Diamond 
and “blonde” powder are both 
used to some extent, and either is 
preferable to gray powder for 
young ladies, because they preserve 
the youthfulness of appearance 
‘which gray or white powder de- 
stroys; but of course the natural 
hair is best dressed without any 
powder at all, as the gray powder 
is sticky and dirty, and the dia- 
mond powder brittle and difficult 
to brush from the hair. 

With these elaborate coiffures 
the most magnificent toilets are 
worn—tulle trimmed with satin, 
and satin paniers, satin trimmed 
with white lace or marabou fringe, 
rich silk with muslin overdresses, 
ornamented with a profusion of 
Valenciennes lace and embroidery 
worth twenty-five dollars per yard, 
trimmed with magnificent lace or 
fringe. 

The trains are all reserved for 
evening wear, and bustles and pan- 
iers are universal. Low or open 
bodies are also worn almost exclu- 
sively—the high body, when it is 
occasionally seen, being almost ex- 
clusively confined to black silk or 
velvet, and finished with a ruff of. 
muslin or Jace around the neck, 
which must be closed in front as if 
unbroken, and not disfigured. by 
necktie or breastpin. 

White cashmeres and alpacas” 
are used for opera and concert pur- 
poses, and very effectively trimmed | 
with black velvet and rich black | 
fringe. We noticed one of these | 
toilets on a Parepa- Rosa night, | 
worn with a white hat turned up| 
coquettishly at the sides, the high! 
crown ornamented with a plume of | 
black feathers. , 


DRESSING GOWNS. 
As we wear tartan dresses, tartan | 
stockings and tartan mantles, so | 
tartan invades our sanctum sance- 
torum in the form of soft, warm and 
elegant dressing gowns. These are 
made of the softest and warmest of 
Seotch wools, and are very elegant 
in style and becoming to the figure. 
They are made in a variety of styles 
—the Watteau, the cape and the 
yoke patterns, 
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COSTUME DE NOEL. 


A SHORTER, closely-fitting basque, with serrated edge, an upper and a lower 
skirt, constitute the Costume de Noel. 

This costume, made of the buffulo-brand alpaca, and trimmed with milliner's 
folds of black silk and handsome fringe, is both stylish and serviceable. The flat 
vandyked trimming on the skirt, which forms a heading to the fringe, may be en- 
tirely of black silk or of the alpaca, edged with folds of silk. The back of the 
basque is quite short, and serrated to correspond with the front. The overskirt is 
only serrated in front, the back being bouffant, edged with fringe and trimmed to 
correspond with the lower skirt; at each side is placed a bow, with two long 
fringed ends. A belt terminating in a large looped bow, without ends, is worn with 
this costume. 


———— 


HYACINTHE SUIT. 


Le Hyacinthe costume consists of a gored skirt, a long basque, and a fanci- 
cul ¢ béier. The deep scooped flounce is laid in large box-plaits, at wide inter- 
vals, and between cach is a bow, with ends of black velvet. The ¢adlier is covered 
with rows of milliner’s folds, and very narrow black velvet. The basque is made 
with wide sailor collar, and is trimmed with scolloped flouncinys and narrow velvet, 
to match the skirt. A bow of alpaca, with two long ends, ig placed on cach tide of 
the basque. 


THE LOCHINVAR BASQUE. 
Crora, lined with plaid flannel, made 
up afier this model, is comfortable for 


THE LOCII LOMOND SLEEVE. 
A FRESH Varicty of coat sleeve—a double 
puting and frill being inserted between 


winter Weaf The sailor co’lar and 7eve7s 
are of plaid, as are also the sash and the 
trimming on the sleeve. The bottom of 
the Lochinvar basque shewd be odged 
with deep fringe. 


the open points of the epaulet, which 
vives a graceful finish and additional 
width to the upper part of thearm, The 
cwf, epaulet, and frill, are edged with black 
lace, and trimmed with velvet ribbon. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


AmoneG the curious things re- 
ceived from Paris for holiday gifts, 
are pretty articles for use or orna- 
ments, in which a tiny watch of 
minute proportions but extremely 
good quality is inserted. One was 
a prayer-book, well printed and il- 
lustrated with engravings; the 
sides of the book are of carved 
ivory, the back of blue velvet ; it 
fastens with a silver clasp. Onthe 
upper side the little watch appears 
in the center ; the holes for winding 
it up are on the other side of the 
cover. 

Then there are card-cases of tor- 
toise shell, lined with satin, and the 
watch outside. 

Portemonnaie, of a round shape, 
made of tortoise-shell or ivory. 

Very pretty chatelaines, with the 
watch in a carved oak case, sus- 
pended by chains of the same, 

Still tinier watches are encased 
in jewels, bracelets, brooches, lock- 
ets, and even ear-rings. 

——_2 6-4 —__— 
WINTER PLAID DRESSES, 

AMONG plaids for winter dresses, 
the tartan colors worn by old Scot- 
tish clans are still repeated, line for 
line, in their original hues, imita- 
ted, it is said, from kilts and plaids 
treasured as heirlooms in Scotland. 
Modern taste has, however, suggest- 
ed new combinations of color, and 
many fancy plaids are now worn. 
Those of historic origin are of 
course preferable. The Sutherland 
(or 42d) Scots plaid, entirely of blue 
and green, is well known. This is 
the favorite plaid of the season, 
and, though most becoming to 
those who have the fair complex- 
ion and hair of Scottish lasses, it is 
worn by all. Dark persons should 
choose the bright Victoria and 
Stuart plaids, into which many 
bright colors enter. Rob Roy tar- 
tan of scarlet and black blocks is 
becoming to fair and dark alike. 

ee 25 -. VAILS,° - = 

Very large gauze vails arc now 
worn!as long as scarfs; they are 
frequently arranged so 28 to go 
round the face and neck, being 
loosely tied either at the back or 
side. These vails are generally 
made of the color of the hat. ) 

With bonnets, tulle: vails, un- 
trimmed and unliemmed, are still 
preferred ; they are also made in 
the shape of a scarf, and are stretch- 
ed over the face and fastened at the 
back, over the chignon., 


SHawn MANTLE —This in shaped 
like a shawl, only rounded on the 
each gathered in, and confined by 
a belt. 
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CHILDREN’S WINTER FASHIONS. 

For girls, and for boys also, up 
to a certain age, everything this 
season is Scotch plaid, and certain- 
ly nothing else is so durable, so 
pretty for winter, or so satisfactory. 

From two to six years old, dress- 
es are cut full gored, and trimmed 
with raffles. A very pretty dress, 
made recently with white and blue 
in the plaid, had the ruffles edged 
with narrow blue velvet. The neck 
was bound on the inside with silk 
(as woolen should always be, for 
children), and finished with a nar- 
row, double ruffle, with velvet laid 
through the middle. 

A plaid, in which white and scar- | 
let predominated, was trimmed | 
with scarlet velvet, in same way. 

Another plaid, which consisted 
principally of black and scarlet 
and green, had the ruffles bound 
with black, and was accompanied 
by a little overdress of black alpaca, 
trimmed with three rows of scarlet 
braid. 

A very pretty suit of black alpaca, 
for a yvirl of nine years, consists of 
a high dress, the skirt trimmed with 
a flounce, headed with a ruffle, and 
completed by a tunic, forming an 
apron in front, and pointed poufs, 
ruffled, and caught up with a ro- 
sette in the back. The body has 
braces which come toa point at the 
back. | 

Girl babies, from one to three, 
wear white merino and cashmere 
frocks embroidered, for best, and 
dotted all wool delaine, with pretty 
white aprons, every day. 

Boy babies, from six months and 
upward, revel in bluo or scarlet 
checked opera flannel, trimmed 
with a ruffle, or rows of colored 
braid. 

If children’s dresses are not made 


. high. high-necked aprons should 


bz worn with them, or little wool- 
en sacks. 
For older. boys, Scotch costumes 


. are very fashionable—not always 


the Highland, but others less diffi- 

cult; the “kilt,” for instance, 
which is simply a short plaited 
skirt, Scotch stockings, and jacket, 
with short basques, braided with 
Scotch braid. The trowsers are | 
short and loose, coming about’ 
three inches below the knee; the | 
kilt just tothe knee. Or, Knicker- | 
bockers and Scotch stockings may ) 
accompany the jacket, and the kilt | | 


~ beomitted. The body of the jacke t| 


-.and the trowsers are, of course, of | 
_plain material. | 


Such costumes are suitable for | 


-. boys.from five to seven years of ave, 


or even older, but after that they 


begin to. want plain trowsers, ve: + 


and jacket, or clot blouse, with 
trowsers to match. . 


} Misees of twalve or thirteen years of age. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S BERTINA SUIT. 


A LITTLE girl's sult of merino or empress-cloth, consisting of gored dress and 
mantilla. Two narrow box-plaited fuounces of the material are arranged (see illue- 
tration) 80 as to give the effect of two long overskirts; bands of velvet, with white 
edges, are stitched above each flounce, and round the bottom of the skirt : the cor- 
sage is high and close-fitting, with coat-sleeves. The mantilla, which is quite nar- 
row on the shoulders and very deep behind, is laid in plaita at the back, undera 
rosette, and attached to a velvet belt which passes over the square tab-ends in front. 
The mantilla is edged with narrow box-plaited flouncing, surmoynted by a black 
velvet band similar to the ekirt-trimming. Rosettes ornament the sides of the ekirt 
and the sleeves. 


The sides of the baek width are elightly 
gathered, and the double side sashes are 
quite a novel addition. Silk, trimmcd 
with narrow velvet, is very suitable to 
wear over white Marseilles or poplin. 


Trowsers are made short, except 
with vest and jacket, and are fin- 
ished with rows of braid down the 
sides. 

Sailor hats and “ Harvard” fur 
hats, with little tips, are the rage 
for boys of nine, ten, to twelve 
years of age. Smaller boys wear 
little beaver and felt hats, trimmed 
with velvet, only a trifle different 
in shape and style from their sis- 
ters’. 

Baby boys wear white velvet, 
trimmed with white satin and fea. | 
thers; and baby girls, soft, little | 
bonnets of quilted white satin, trim- | 
med with blue velvet and white | 
satin ribbon. 

Soft plush sacks, with furs, are | 
worn by little girls for outside gar- | 
ments, and sacks with capes, for | 
cold weather, by babies. Older 
girls wear Scotch ‘cloaks with capes | 
over their suits, and older boys| 
have overcoats differing very little 
from their papa’s. 
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THE PEPITA DRESS. 


Tus is a very pretty party dress fora 
little girl, The dress is of pink silk, 
trimmed round the bottom with two nar- 
row frills of white silk pinked at the 
edge; above each are laid three rows of 
white silk piping. This piping is con- 
tinued in graduated triplets across the 
front width, each triplet terminating in 
rosettes made of the pinked fril'ing. To 
the belt is attached a bow with two 
rounded sash ends, edged with the white 
rnMing., and rosettes of the same are 

placed in the center of the bow and on 
| the gash ends. The corsage is trimmed 
/with three rows of piping, forming a 
square front, in each corner of which 1s 
placed a rosette. For trimming this dress 


THE ZITELLA OVERSHINT. - 


vleven rosettes are required. and the effect 
is very dressy. Alpaca and bright wool 
delaines would be pretty for the Pepita. 


> Tap Zitella oyerskirt ix very enitable for 
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WINDOW GARDENING FOR 
DECEMBER. 


“ The passing year, all gray with hours, 
Ends, dull month, with thee. 
’ Chilled his summer, dead kis flowers, 
Soon will his funeral be ; 
Frosts shall drink up his latest breath, 
And tempests rock him into death!" 


THE blighting frosts have fallen, 
and our sammer flowers lic black- 
ened and decaying. All traces of 
beauty, grace, and loveliness aro 
fled; they are but cumberers of 
the ground—unsightly rubbish— 
and we gaze sadly upon the ruins. 
They have fulfilled their mission, 
and are now of the past; yet they 
teach us the needed lessons of lifo. 
They whisper to us that all things 
fair and earthly must perish: the 
heavenly can alone bloom eternally. 
The Chrysanthemums—the Christ- 
mas flowers—arc still bright and 
blooming ; though snow-flakes sur- 
round them, they lift up their vari- 
ously colored heads, triumphant 
over storm and slect. Christian 
flowers aro they, emblematic of tho 
Christian’s virtues. 

Now that we are deprived of 
out-door gardening, we must turn 
our attention to our house-plants. 
If we can have a table, with sidcs 
constructed to fit across a window, 
and can set our pots into it, and 
plant vines and mosses around 
them, having filled up the interstices 
with good soil, we have a first-rate 
window-garden. 

Make the table five fect long, 
two and a half feet wide. and six 
inches decp. Construct it like a 
butler’s tray, with two legs on 
each side, and outside a thallow 
zinc tray to catch the moisturo 
filtering through. In the center, 
place your tallest plants; around 
them, the smaller, Fill up with 
mosses, ferns, or vines. 

The chief merit of this flower- 
garden consists in being able to 
aprinkle your planta with a small 
watering-pot, thereby keeping away 
the red spider, whose destructive 
qualities all lovera of plants aro 
well aware of. 

This “ window-garden” should 
be painted greet, and it is quite 
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ornamental. At each side of it, a 
pot of ivy can be placed, and made 
to twine around the window, and 
over adjoining pictures or brackets. 
Across the sashes a shelf can be 
fitted, and small pots placed upon 
it, or, from the middle of the win- 
dow, a handsome hanging-basket, 
filled with Moneywort, Tradescan- 
tia, Leptosiphon, and Gypsophila, 
can be suspended. Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses, and Duc can Thol 
Twips, can be planted between 
the pots. Among the vines, under 
cover of the mosses, lance-shaped 
leaves will soon break through 
their fleshy cerements, and lovely 
flowers of every hue, and of sweet- 
est fragrance, will gladden the 
senses, making of the “ window- 
garden” a thing of beauty and of 
joy. 

The varicgated-leaved plants add 
much grace and loveliness to our 
adornments. As thesunlight quiv- 
ers through their gorgeous leaves, 
they look like brilliantly-hued flow- 
ers. Nostand of flowers is complete 
without some of these varieties 
There is a variegated Chrysanthe- 
mum, of the Pompone species, 
whose leaves are as beautiful as 
the silver-edged geraniums; also, 
a variegated Ageratum, whose 
leaves are beautifully marked. 
These plants produce fine blossoms, 
but most of the species are not 
given to flowers—their bright red, 
yellow, purple, and green striped, 
spotted, or blotched leaves are all 
their glory. 

* Do not these curious plants, that 
among their leaves of light have 
no need of flowers, resemble those 
rare human plants that develop all 
the beauties of mind and character 
at an exceptionally early age, and 
rapidly ripen for the tomb? They 
do not live to bring forth the flow- 
ers and fruit of life’s vigorous 
prime, and therefore God converts 
their foliage into flowers, crowns 
the initial stage with the glories of 
the final, and makes their very 
leaves beautiful. By the transfig- 
uration of His grace, by the light 
that never was on sea or land, He 
adorns even their tender years with 
all the loveliness which in other 
cases comes only with full matu- 
rity.” ‘ 

Little do we Northerners see of 
the sun in these first winter months. 
But our flowers are resting, and 
gathering strength to bud and 
blossom when its rays return to us. 
Dark, dreary, and gloomy are these 
sun-bereft days. But each cloud 
has its ‘silver lining.” If we had 
but the soul-sustaining religion of 
the “ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’’ 
to whom “all days were beaatiful, 
because God made them,” we 
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should not pine for the sweet sum- 
mer-time. 


Our cherished flowers do not 
require much stimulating now. If 
they are nourished too richly their 
foliage will not grow handsomely. 
Watering once a week—on the 
earth, not on the leaves—of a mix- 
ture of guano and warm water, 
will be all they require. To one 
gallon of warm water add and mix 
in well one large iron spoonful of 
guano. This acts as a fertilizer, 
and keeps the plants fresh and fair. 


Begonias are very free blooming 
winter plants. They are not in- 
fested with insects, and their waxen 
petals are always elegant. Borar- 
dias are great additions to our gar. 
dens. Their delicate, tube-shaped 
flowers, of a coral-scarlet hue, are 
very beautiful. Monthly Carnations 
aro dear to us all. Their clove. 
scented blossoms are ever desirable, 
and well repay all our care. They 
require a rich, warm soil, and are 
much injured by the aphides and 
red spider. It is said that quassia- 
water will kill these insects. Make 
a strong decoction of the root and 
dip in the plant, washing both 
sides of the leaves thoroughly. Two 
or three applications will rid the 
plant of these troublesome pests. 
Everything in nature scems to 
have a parasite, and every year our 
insect enemies increase and multi- 
ply. 

In this month we must prepare 
our flowers for their winter quar. 
ters. Last year we put our roses 
to sleep according to Henderson's 
practice, and they awoke from their 
wintry beds as fresh and fair as 
though they were hardy roses, and 
not delicate tea and hybrid perpet- 
uals. This is the way: Lay your 
roses prostrate on the ground, cover 
with earth enough to keep the 
branches down, then press over 
them heavy sods of grass, a foot 
and a half wide, and four or five 


inches longer than the branches of 


the rose; tread them thoroughly 
down, and, Henderson says, “ your 
roses will be fresh and green as in 
April.” This is much better than 
the old way of storing them in pits, 
or shrouding them in straw. We 
hope all our readers will try it. 
Sods can be cut from under apple, 
peach, and pear trees, and benefit 
the trees. Those of us who can 
obtain hemlock boughs to cover 
tender perennials and grapevines, 
will find them the best protection. 
The turpentine contained in the 
boughs resists the action of the 
frost. The large rose-trees in the 
public gardens at Washington are 
always protected in this way; but 
it is not a sufficient covering in our 


cold climate, where frost and snow 
reign supreme for many months. 
Though the woods are naked 


and leafless now, there is some- 


thing grand about the great De- 
cember wind, uplifting its mighty 
voice and pealing like an organ 
through these ancient, time-honored 
cathedrals of nature—these huge 
temples which God’s own hand 
erected, and through whose sylvan 
aisles Ilis glorious voice is heard in 
summer and winter, proclaiming 


‘“*The hand which made them is Divine.” 


When all our flowers are secured 
for the winter, we must turn our 
attention to the vegetable garden. 
The parsley is still fresh and green. 
By transplanting a few roots in an 
empty raisin-box, and placing it 
in a sunny window in the kitchen, 
you will secure a good supply for 
ornamenting your Christmas tur- 
keys, and garnishing dishes for 
supper-parties during the winter. 
Its vivid color is charming when 
the “green things of the earth” 
are rapidly departing, and ice and 
hoar-frost are covering all nature 
with its crystal vail, 


TALKS WITH WOMEN, 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


(Read before the Women's Parllament, held tn 
New York, Uct. 21st and 231.) 


WORK. ° 


“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.” 


HIS has been quoted for- 
rh ever, a8 God's curse upon 
%:Gz\} labor, as the heaviest 
# @ punishment he could find 
for Adam's disobedience. If this is 
true, then I can only say with Mrs. 
Browning: , 

God, in cursing, bestows upon ws 
better things than men in benedte- 
tion ; for work is surely the most 
blessed of all the agencies He has 
put into our hands. 

But I do not believe that God 
meant labor as a curse or a punish- 
ment; on the contrary, I think He 
offered it as a means of grace, as a 
redeeming influence to save man 
from the consequences of idle folly. 

The misconception has, however, 
been disastrous to the best interests 
of mankind, and especially of wo- 
mankind. Labor, instead of being 
regarded as high and honorable, 
has been considered low and slav- 


ish; and the ultimate paradise of 


all, a paradise of fools and idlers. 
It is of little avail that Nature is 


continually teaching us a lesson of 


centuries. 


December, 


of the busy hive, making of still 
water the stagnant and noisome 
pool—in these, and in a thousand 
other ways, giving the lie to those 
who assert that the Creator ever 
meant human beings to be idle and 
happy. For Nature, though rapid 
and continuous, is noiseless in its 
operations, and it has required art, 
and the developments of modern 
science, to demonstrate how glori- 
ous are the footprints that labor 
leaves upon the sands of time. 


But it is of work in relation to 


women that I wish especially to 
speak, 
grand results of the labor of men. 
Their work is material, and shows 


No one doubts now the 


for itself in the upbuilding of towns 


and cities, in the creation of net- 


works of railways, in vast schemes 


of production and distribution, in 
the uniting of continents by a 
thread, and disinterring from the 


recesses of the earth the treasures 
which have been accumulating for 
But in all these enter- 
prises and undertakings, women 
have neither part nor lot, and every 
effort is made to induce them to be- 
lieve that theirs is the happier des- 
tiny—that the sitting still, in in- 
glorious idleness, waiting to share 
the rewards of a victory they have 
not earned, is preferable to taking 
part in the struggle. 
This is not, can not be true. 


‘‘The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of powers unemployed.” 


Work of any kind ennobles La- 
bor: 
‘*That which in itself is good, 


As sarely brings reward of good, 
No matter what be done." 


But the active, everyday work of 
life, to possess natural, healthy, and 
permanent satisfaction, must bring 
its rewards and compensations. In 
modern American mercantile par- 
lance, it must “ pay.” 

Now work that pays, women 
have been taught to regard with 
peculiar horror. Men might work 
for themselves, but women must 
always work for others. Self-sac- 
rifice was their special virtue, and 
they have been flattered into think- 
ing it much more of a virtue than it 
really is. Undoubtedly it has its 
uses, but its practice by one person 
involves the acceptance, and profit- 
ing by this self-abnegation, on the 
part of another. And howisit with 
him? (It is generally a htm.) 
Would not self-sacrifice be just as 
good for him as for her. 

How it has worked with women, 
the world’s record of to-day shows. 

Notwithstanding the efforts to 


industry—turning the drones ont | discredit labor, and prevent women 
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from sharing in its rewards and 
emoluments, they have not been 
idle. They have worked in many 
directions, but principally as the 
founders and sustainers of the fam- 
ily and of society. 

What do they gain by this? Not 
much, since the labor of wife and 
mother is not yet acknowledged as 
having any pecuniary value. Wives 


_are still said to be “ supported ” by 


their husbands, and may still live in 
the active perfurmance of wifely du- 
ty, and die after a lifetime of labor, 
aithout owning a dollar of the money 
that their husbunds during the time 
have accumulated. 

Men constantly say to women, 
“Work quietly, it is your sphere ; 
it is vulgar and unwomanly to 
come before the public, or be known 
in connection with work that pays.” 

Then they turn round, and say 
loudly, so that the whole world 
shall hear: 

“ Women are imbeciles, they are 
incapables, they require to be taken 


* care of, and, as servants and depen- 


dants, woe will take care of them.” 

At the bar of justice I arraign all 
women who work without due com- 
pensation, without acknowledg- 
ment, and charge them with de- 
frauding the entire sex of their part 
of the sum total of credit which is 
their due. 

If Caroline Bowles, the devoted 
wifo of the “mad poet,” had added to 
her own early reputation, instead of 
engrafting it upon that of Southey, 
and employing her genius to add 
brilliancy to his, at least one other 
name would have been added to the 
list of poets the world delights to 
honor. 

And where is Caroline Herschell, 
too, the laborious student and co- 
worker, the faithful sister of Sir 
John, to whom she freely gave the 
results of her own intellect and la- 
bor? Scarcely known as having 
lived, while he lives forever in the 
discoveries that should have rend- 
ered her immortal. 

Tho absurdity of the prevailing 
ideas respecting work for women, 
its comparative merits and respec- 
tability, would be laughable, if the 
results were not so sad. 

Men hold all the positions of per- 
sonal cmolument. Nine-tenths of 
the women are absolutely depend- 
ent upon them for the bread they 
eat, the clothes they wear. Im*+- 
ine these women all at once tu:..-d 
upon the world ; where would they 
find shelter, how provide the food 


which is the immediate necessity of 


existence? Yet not one of these 
women but is liable to find herself 


. reduced to this condition, any hour 
"of any day. 


' But why instance the helpless 


[vo] Gs 


cause they do not work, but because 
their work is not acknowledged— 
in other words, is not paid. 


and more continuously than the 
members of any other class or pro- 
fession ; yet they receive practically 
no pay, nor even the acknowledge- 
ment of having performed the la- 
bor. 
iron, they scrub, they tend children, 
they mend and make for the fam- 
ily, and guard the man’s interest 
better, often, than he could guard 
his own. 
precisely in the condition of girls 
“bound out.” 


they have no acknowledged share 
in the income, no voice in the dis- 
position that shall be made of it. 
Thousands of women, the wives of 
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condition of women? Isnot thata 
fault of women alone? Certainly 
not. This destitution is not be- 


had no honorable outlook but mar- 
riage ; if that was missed, all was 
missed. Through generations her 
character has been formed with 
that chief aim, and has been made 
feeble by long habits of dependence 
and the circumstances of her posi- 
tion (her motherhood), which devel- 
opes the sexual life at the expense 
of the physical and intellectual.” 

This is the opinion of a scientific 
man of high position and attain- 
ments, and he goes on to say that 
the modern necessities of social 
lite, which debar so many men from 
marriage, lay a cruel stress upon 
many a gentle nature. 

But now the question is: what 
shall they do to remedy it? Will 
the ballot do it? It would help, if 
women were independent enough 
to make the best use of it; but, 
under the present circumstances, 
with their ignorance and helpless- 
ness, Ido not see how it would help 
very materially to better the condi- 
tions. It would not make the friv- 
olous woman leas frivolous, nor the 
helpless woman less helpless; it 
would not furnish them with means 
of livelihood, if they have not got 
them, any moro than it does men ; 
it would simply do this for them: 
it would remove one of their dis- 
abilities. 

We must remember, however, 
that, no matter what disabilities are 
removed, or what new employments 
are opened to women, the great 
fact will remain, that they are, and 
must be, the mothers of the human 
race—that this is the highest and 
noblest office in the world when 
conscientiously and religiously per- 
formed ; that heretofore it has had 
less consideration paid to it than is 
bestowed upon the breeding of 
dogs or horses, that it has therefore 
lost caste, is avoided as far as possi- 
ble by the best class of women, and 
left to the lower class, who are cre- 
ating a preponderance of animal 
instincts and brute force over the 
higher qualities, which belong to 
the advanced portion of the race. 

The marriage service endows the 
wife with aWZ the worldly goods of 
her husband; and there is no doubt 
that the original idea expressed in 
the church ceremony was, that man, 
by his outward position, was the 
natural provider, and woman the 
receiver and disburser; but the 
words now are so empty and de- 
void of meaning that it would be 
sacrilege to use them if any odor of 
sanctity still attached to the mar- 
riage rite. The woman, if she has 
property, endows the man practi- 
cally, whether legally or not. The 
man endows the woman witha 
third of his estate (if he has any), 
provided he dies so that she can get 


it. If he lives, she does not get it ; 
and the longer he lives, and the more 
service she renders him, the worse 
she is off. She gains nothing by 
the strict fulfillment of her share 
of the obligations but the loss of 
social position and of those atten- 
tions, flatteries and gifts which 
men bestow upon women who 
charm their senses at the sacrifice 
of every noble and womanly attri- 
bute. 

What motive is thus held out to 
women forthe performance of duty ? 
None. They have not even the 
poor satisfaction of knowing that 
they shall please by this sacrifice 
of themselves ; for the short-sight- 
ed and selfish policy of men ren- 


Women, as wives, work harder 


They cook, they wash, they 


Yet, after all, they are 


They get their 


board and clothes, and no more; desirous of paying for what grati- 


fies their senses than cultivates the 
heart and elevates the social rela- 
tions 

There is only one remedy for this 
state of things: and that is, for 
women to render themselves inde- 
pendent of marriage, and demand 
certain conditions with it. The 
primary one of these is: 

A share in the income, and a legal 
right to the disposition of tt. 

This provision would make mar- 
riage more desirable to the best 
class of women. It will make in- 
telligent women more desirable as 
wives, and hold them to a stricter 
performance of duty. Moreover, it 
is nothing but very poor and tardy 
justice. An English writer says: 
“A woman may do a man’s work, 
but he can not do hers.” 

Is not this true? The woman’s 
office is the most important in the 
world. Without her the whole 
fabric and machinery of life would 
fall apart. Her duties include the 
essentials of human existence—his 
only the filling up, the accidents, 
the surroundings. Jones thinks 
it is of the greatest importance that 
he should go to a political meeting, 
and hurrah till he is black in the 
face for Smith; but is the world any 
the better or wiser for it? Is not 
Jones’ wife doing more for the 
good of the country at home nurs- 
ing her newly-born babe, a little 
soul which bears already in its ten- 
der hands happiness or misery for 
itself and others, then hurrahing 
for Smith or shouting for Thomp- 
son ? 

One of my objections to more 
voting is that politics already con- 
trol too much time, thought, and 
money. The social life of a people 
is of more vital importance than 
the political life. Yet we impov- 
erish one, for the millions whereby 
to enrich and corrupt the other. 

What is the use of all this strife 
and clamor, and machinery and 


“ well to do” men in this country, 
which is “the paradise of wives,” 
live the year round without a dol- 
lar beyond what is doled out to 
them, in small sums, for some spe- 
cial purpose. 

This is necessarily the case so 
long as no exact provision is made 
for wives by law or custom, but 
everything left to the chances of 
the husband's generosity. It may 
be said that Nature itself provides 
for such a contingency—that men 
like to give to those whom they 
love; but this does not meet the 
case. Men sometimes love busi- 
ness, sometimes horses, sometimes 
other women more than they do 
their wives, and their money nat- 
urally follows the bent of their in- 
clinations. 

That “to be weak is to be miser- 
able” has passed into a proverb; 
and Maudesley, in his “ Physiology 
and Pathology of the Mind,” in- 
stances the position of woman as a 
striking illustration of the opera- 
tion of the “hard law.’ He says: 
“ We see in it the appropriation by 
man, the stronger sex, of all the 
means of subsistence by labor, to 
the almost entiro exclusion of wo- 
men.” 

“ Because, however, women are 
necessary to the gratification of 
man’s passions, indispensable to the 
comfort of his life, they are not 
crushed out of existence, they are 
only kept ina state of subjection 
and dependence. Under the insti- 
tution of marriage, she has the 
position of a subordinate ; herself 
debarred from the noble aims and 
activities of life, and ministering, 
in a silent manner, to the comfort 
and greatness of him who appro- 
priates the labor and enjoys the 
rewards. Practically, woman has 
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foolery of politics? It is not for 
the welfare of the nation, or the 
good of the people. It wastes the 
means and corrupts the morals 
Yet this species of warfare consti- 
tutes the zourk of thousands of men, 
who consider themselves more ne- 
cessary than 80 many women, 
simply because they are paid for 
their lying and trickery, while 
women are not paid for the real 
services they perform for humanity. 

But there are women, a very 
limited number, who, by gift or by 
their earnings, come into the pos- 
session of money. The question 
with them is the same as when 
they acquirea first-rate education : 
What can they do with it? Men 
go into business and increase their 
wealth, or they establish manu- 
factories, or build townships—but 
Women, pshaw! the general im- 
pression is that they do not know 
how to take care of money, and 
could not be trusted to risk a dollar 
of it in a venture upon any account 
whatever. So,if they havea little, 
they are advised to live upon it 
till it finds its way into the pockets 
of some man; and, if they have a 
good deal, they endow a mission- 
ary, or leave it to a man’s college, 
whose first provision is that all 
women shall be excluded from its 
advantages. 

Why can not women of means 
establish business houses, employ 
women, and carry on mercantile 
transactions with as much honor 
as men? Why should energetic 
women with money, and time lying 
heavily upon their hands, be re- 
stricted to the honorary directorship 
of some charitable Lying-in Asy- 
lum, or Aged Indigent Female 
Society? There is no necessity for 
them to cheat some poor girl out 
of her wages, by going into their 
own kitchens and doing the work 
there; but why could they not 
place themselves at the head of 
great jewelry or outfitting cstab. 
lishments, canning fruit manufac. 
tories, a women's savings bank, a 
female insurance company, orashirt 
house, where all men. would be 
sure of finding well-fitting and well- 
made under-garments ? 

In these, and in a hundred other 
departments, including dressmak- 
ing and millinery, the system of 
apprentices should be introduced, 
in order to afford girls an opportn. 
nity for thorough training in some 
one of the various pursuits, and 
also to protect employers against 
incompetent workers. 

At present, it is almost an impos. 
sibility to obtain a competent dress. 
maker, and few of those wh» apply 
for work at the large houses are 
even tolerable seamstresses. 


The business of making paper 
patterns seems an easy one, and 
girls imagine that they can become 
artistes in it at once; but, in real- 
ity, it requires as careful teaching 
and training as dressmaking, and 
nothing is more difficult than to 
fill up the ranks of thoso who leave 
the business to get married, or for 
any other cause. 

The participation of high-class 
women in active pursuits would 
greatly tend to assist the proper 
organization of all women in the 
different fields of labor. It would 
be as natural then for a girl to fit 
herself for usefulness as it is now 
for a boy, and as disgraceful to be 
idle, dependent, and incompetent. 

I have little faith in small chari- 
table enterprises for the instruction 
of girls, or the amelioration of the 
condition of women—they are but 
a-drop in the ocean, at best. I be- 
lieve that we want to be educated 
from the beginning into broader, 
higher, truer, nobler ideas of life ; 
that Work should be set before us, 
as the blessed means through which 
all other good things come. 

The dignity of labor has been 
talked of, but it has never yet been 
fully appreciated. All the teach- 
ings upon the subject have simply 
resolved themselves into getting 


| away from it as fast as possible. 


It is not the tailor, or the shoe- 
maker, or the tanner, who is eulo. 
gized, but the men who have left 
those ussful and honorable occupa- 
tions, and become mere tricksters 
and wire-pullers—public carrion, 
around whom the flics cluster. 
The novelist has always rewarded 
his industrious hero with a fortune 
which he did not earn, and kills off 
some hard-working patriarch to 
supply funds to the handsome and 
improvident young couple, whose 
chances for future happiness and 
prosperity would be much greater 
without them. , 

I thank the author of La Peri- 
chole for teaching, even through 
the medium of opera bouffe, that 
there is something better than 
money; that truth, love, virtue, 
honor, and independencs are more 
certain to bring happiness than th: 
mera possession of wealth, or what 
wealth can purchase. Not that I 
undervalue money ; I prize it, and 
go must every one, so long as it 
means order, deauty, cleanliness, 
refinement. nice things to eat, nice 
clothes to wear, books to read, and 
pleasures of all kindstoenjoy. But 
these things should be the rewards 
of labor to women. as well as to 
men, and yield no satisfaction if 
purchased at the sacrifice of truth, 
honor, and an ladependent woman. 
hood. 


There are women who would 
labor, if they could only find some. 
thing that Society considers unex- 
ceptionable! Society is the great 
Moloch which, for want of some- 
thing better to do, women them- 
selves have created, and at whose 
shrine they offer themselves up. 
Poor, blind, and foolish ones! Some 
work may be nobler and more satis- 
factory to us, because we are better 
fitted for it. But is not all work 
God’s work? Are not all things 
common to Him? Does it matter 
much whether we dig the well or 
draw the water? Is it not idleness 
alone that is truly degrading, that 
impairs our best qualities and de- 
stroys our self-respect ? 

It is said that Society gives wo- 
men a work to do, and that its friv- 
olous character is an indication of 
a want of that solidity, exaltation, 
and steadfastness of parpose, which 
must be brought to the achieve- 
ment of any real work. 

They say triumphantly: “You 
demand work and pay for woman 
—see how sho perforins that which 
has been given her to do! Look 
at Society! There she reigns a 
queen. She moulds it to her pleas- 
ure. What does she make of it? 
A mere thing of little forms! 
of trifling observances !—without 
heart, without brain ! 

I admit the fact, but deny the in- 
ference. 

Men restrict the province of wo- 
men, and, tn doing 80, render them 
unfit for even the email uses to which 
they are willing to put them. 

What are men of Society but 
shallow coxcombs, devoted to the 
twist of a mustache, the tie of a 
cravat—men-as entirely destitute 
of the attributes of manhood, as 
mere women of Society of the vir- 
tues of womanhood. 

The fault is less in them than in 
the system. 

Labor, attrition is required to de- 
velop the best qualities—work with 
a purpose, a motive, which stimu- 
lates and ennobles us in the per- 
formance. 

As well try to strengthen muscle 
upon a dict of meringuée, as find 
sound minds and healthy bodies 
in an atmosphere that refines itself 
into ignorance and incapacity. 

Is there, then, nothing valuable 
but labor? Certainly. There is 
the energy and skill which make 
labor light, and put it at its high- 
eat value. 

This is tho surest form of capital. 
It is the best and safest inheritance 
to leave to children. When people 
learn that Work, and the know}. 
edge of how to work, is better for 
children than money, a greater 
good will hava been effected than 


by the discovery of the California 
gold mines. 

This is the right which belongs 
to every man and every woman— 
the right to capacity, to the know)- 
edge of that capacity, and how to 
put it to the best use. 

The really poor are those misefa- 
ble, helpless drones, who erist as 
mere fungi upon the body politic, 
or who possess only money, which 
the first breath of an idle wind may 
sweep away. 

Women have been repressed, op- 
pressed, and “protected,” until 
there is very little energy or indi- 
viduality left among them. They 
have been born to, and entrenched 
in a cast-iron system, which left 
them no choice of profession or oc- 


cupation, but compelled them to a. 


waste of time in trifles, or utter and 
wretched inaction. 

What is unused becomes useless ; 
and from childhood I have been 
able to see only this great wrong 
to woman—the wrong of depriving 
her of the proper knowledge and 
free use of her own person and 
faculties. 

The right to work—the right to 
an education that will teach her 
how to work properly—these are 
inalienable, because they involve 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

I envy no woman her possession 
of horses, or carriages, or fife 
houses, or troops of servants, that 
she has not earned and does not 
own, because they are simply so 
many barricades against her free- 
dom. If I had them, I would try to 
put them to some use. I would try 
to get the best out of them. I 
would take women to ride who 
have no carriages of their own. ' I 
would open my house to the poor 
author and artist, who would revel 
in the beauty and luxury with 
which I was satiated. But I would 
rather have my freedom. Freedom 
to work whenever and wherever I 
choose—in the kitchen, in the nur- 
sery, at my desk, at home or among 
the dingy pape:s of an editor's 
sanctum. 

| “ Get leare to work : 
In this world ‘tis the best you get at all. 
For God, in cursing, giv:s ua betler gifts 
Than man in benediction. God says, 

* sweat’ 

For foreheads ; men say, crowns ; and s0 
we are crowned, 
Ay! gashed, by some tormenting circle of 
steel, 
Which snaps with a secret spring. 
Gel work! Get work / 
Tis even beller than what you work to get." 


Pe 


THE BEST GIFT. 
Hssanbs, brothers, lovers, the most 
acceptable gift you can send to wife, sis- 
ter, or lady frienl, ls Demonust’s for & 
year. Try it, 
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NURSERY APRON FOR A CHILD OF 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


Wuen children begin to walk, and even 
before, they craw] about, and are apt to 
get their white frocks soiled ; this overall 
apron is intended solely for nursery wear, 
and is to be worn over a frock. It can be 
made either of fine diaper or white pique, 
and fs trimmed at the cuffs and neck with 
Scotch embroidery. 


NURSERY APRON FOR A CHILD OF 
TWO YEARS AND A HALF. 


‘Ture apron for day wear is made of 
brown holland and braided with scarlet. 
It can also be worn at night, when it 
should be made of flannel. As an apron, 
it serves to keep the white frock clean, 
and for night to be an extra wrap over 
the nightgown, when the child has a cold 
and is restless. 


CUSHION COVER. 


Tuts cover is made of holland, bound 
with scarlet worsted braid, and trimmed 
with scarlet tassels at the corners. The 
design shows the mode of fastening with 
buttons and button-holes at one side of 
the back of the cushion. Or it may be 
made in scarlet merino, a monogram in 
white silk braid added to the center, and 
white silk taseds to the corners. 
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CROCHET MEDALLION—APPLIQUE. 
Tus medallion is worked upon Brussels | net. For the outer edge of the medallion 


net ground. 

An eye of the net corded round with 
black silk, into which six long stitches 
are worked as shown in the design, forms 
the center of the little rosette, which con- 
sists of twelve picots of five chain, and 
one double in the first chain, worked with 
cotton not very fine. This picot round is 
fastened with button-hole stitch upon the 
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these picots turn outward and inward, 
and are joined with black stitches and 
kuots. After the points of the picots are 
sewn upon the thick stuff firmly, they 
must be again fastened with button-hole 
stitch before the stuff is cut away under 
the net. The lace stitch inside the medal- 
lion, which requires very fine black silk, 
may be easily worked from the design. 
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CROCHET MEDALLION. 
No. 1.—Crochet medallion, with an open | for which, always passing over one edge 


palm-leaf. 

The inner circle consists of a ring of 
fifty chain worked round with double, 
then a 2d row of double with the same 
number of stitches. 

$d row: Stick through both threads of 
the stitches. Crochet always after four 
double in the fifth end stitch four double, 
and indeed always with an interruptiun, 
first by five, then by seve, and lastly by 
five chain again for the outer leaves. 
Then working in the hinder stitch threads 
of the 1st row, work a raised edge all round, 


stitch, work three chain and one double 
alternately. 

For the palm-leaf make a fresh chain, 
and work in it five double and five chain 
alternately ; and then mako it in the form 
of a palm-leaf, and, with long and short 
threads wound round, fasten the frame- 
like ornamental part. The little flower 
in the palm consists of five picots. Hav- 
ing fastened the etuff very securely upon 
the back of the medallion with button- 
hole stitch, cut it away underneath the 
palm. 


LAMBREQUIN. 


Tis design is intended for a simple 
lambrequin or valance, for the smaller par- 
lor windows of country houses and cot- 
tages. It is made of crimson brocade, 
edged with cord, and ornamented with a 


gimp matching incolor. Tassels are sus- 
pended from each point. These could be 
made entire at an expense of about five 
dollars. The tassels are the ordinary win. 
dow tassels of course. 
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EMBROIDERED SHIRT FRONT. 


WE give a late style of shirt front, from 
which our lady readers can copy. The 
needlework can either be inserted or 
worked upon fine linen cambric. The bal- 
ance of space is occupied with fine tucks, 


SLIPPER AS WATCH-STAND. 


MAaTERIALS—Leather canvas ; card- 
board; brown ribbon ; velvet of the same 
color ; and gold beads. 


This small watch-stand is quickly made. 
The sole is cut out in leather canvas folded 
double ; a piece of cardboard is cut of the 
same size, laid between the canvas; and 
the three are sewn together and bound 
with brown ribbon, a row of gold beads 
being added attheedge. The front of the 
slipper is made in the same manner, an 
applique velvet, stadded with gold beads, 
decorating 1t. A bow is added above the 
small gilt hook from which the watch 
is suspended. . 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, No. 7. OUTFIT OF A ROYAL BABY. 
— THE Countess of Girgenti expects 

THis design has been furnished soon to add another member to the 
by DupLEY NEWTON, Architect, illustrious family of Bourbon, and ; 
117 Front street, New York, (late of the Empress Eugenie has kindly a 
Newport, R. I.) given her several costly articles of 

The plan of principal floor shows baby clothing. I was shown some 
an entrance hall 7 feet wide by 21 eee | | of them o few days since. They % 
feet 6 inches long. Out of this aa Sal lieu coniprise an “aigng” suit, namely, ‘ 
opens on the right a library 14 by mane || eee aa A soft lambs-wool stockings; white 
15 feet; on the left, a parlor 15 by MPL . i WIL} quilted satin boots tipped with * 
18 feet ; and on the extreme end a ire i ry ‘ye If swans down. and tied with blue 
dining-room 14 by 15 feet. Run- Ne I ribbon; #:tong robe.o! Whe sue 2 
ning at right angles is the staircase cic cambric, delicately embroidered 
hall, 7 feet wide, connecting with ————— with fleur-de-lis and the royal arms = & 
the kitchen through the rear entry- of Naples, and frilled with several 
way. The dining-room and kitch- -= | rows of Valenciennes lace; a man- 
en are connected by a fine butler’s tle, hood, parasol, rattle and foot 
pantry, fitted with dresser, sink, FRONT VIEW OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. warmer. Insertion is prodigally 
shelves and cupboards. The parlor and tastefully used in the tablier s 


and library have double folding 
doors leading into the hall—mak- 
ing, when thrown open, a fine 
suite of rooms for entertaining. 
The parlor has a piazza 8 feet wide 
on three sides, with windows reach- 
ing the floor. 


The second floor is reached by a 
fine staircase three feet wide, with 
black walnut rail balusters and 
newel, starting from the main hall, 
and by a close stairway starting 
from the rear entry. We have on 
this floor three large chambers, one 
of them with a fine dressing-room, 
and another opening into the bath- 
rooni ; one small chamber, two sor- 
vants’ rooms, and a large linen 
closet. The bath-room connccts 
with passage-way in rear as well as 
with chamber. 


The attic is intended as a stow- 
away place,and may be reached by 
a step-ladder over back stairs, or by 
a continuation of front stairs. 
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and body of the robe. The mantle 
is of white satin, covered with Al- 
encon point and trimmed with blue 
rosettes and bows. It has two sets 
of pelerines ; one is of lace and satin, 
and the other satin and swans- 
down. The linings are of Florence 
silk, quilted with eider down. A 
dozen gold nursery pins, delicately 
chased, are placed in a breast pock- 
et of this garment, which is at once 
deliciously light and warm. In 
another pocket there is a duck of a 
handkerchief, trimmed and enm- 
broidered to correspond with the 
robe. The vail, which is of Brus- 
sels point, is large enough for a 
bride on her wedding day. The 
Empress, not wishing to believe in 
the possibility of the eldest child 
of her young friend being a girl, 
only gives for the head-gear a cap 
with a cockade and a boy’s hood. 
There are some very dainty flannel 
underclothes, and asmall hot-water 
pan in silver, which was used by 


the Prince Imperial’s nurse in keep- 


The house is to be built of wood ; : ‘ 
ing her illustrious charge warm 


frame of spruce covered with hem- 
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tions, will do well to correspond 


lock boards and pine clapboards. 
We have also shown on the eleva- 
tion mock framing, the effect of 
which is very good, though we 
would not recommend it in every 
locality, as it requires great care to 
make the joints perfectly tight, and 
adds considerable to the expense. 
We would therefore suggest to 
parties who would build this cot- 
tage in a bleak or oxposed situa- 
tion, that they omit this mock 
framing, and put on seven-inch 
corner boards, and neat window. 
frames for the clapboards to butt 
against. This makes the best and 
safest covering for a frame house. 


Parties wishing to adopt this 
plan, either with or without altera- 


directly with Mr. Newton, who 
will furnish complete plans and 
specifications, charging the usual 
architect’s commissions. 
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during his airings. The rattle is 


infancy is of gold and mother-of- 
pearl, very beautifully carved. It 
bears the cipher M. F. P.; for the 
baby, if a boy, will be called Maria 
Francisco Pius, and ifa girl, Maria 
Francisca Pia, with a tail of other 


names held in high veneration in 
Spain and Naples. The crowning 
work of the outfit is baby’s parasol, 
with its handle of carved ivory, its 
ribs of gilt bronze, its cover of 
ylacé silk lined with blue, and sur- 
mounted by an ivory Latin cross, 
with a tiny Madonna and bambino 
on the top of it. This pious sym- 
bol contains also an atom of tho 
true cross set behind a turquoise. 
Isabella, of course, will have more 
faith in it as a preservation against. 
lightning than in an electrical rod. 
The different articles I have enu- 
merated are, with some other baby 
belongings, to be sent to the Count- 
ess Girgenti in a beautiful basket 
of Italian straw done out in blue- 
satin. 


not forgotten. This toy of early 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


SUITABLE employment for women is a 
question of daily increasing interest, be- 
cause of daily increaSing necegsity. There 
is plenty of work for everybody to do, 
but it is not equally divided and not 
equally paid, and thence arise these vart- 


ous complications. The following letter 
touches this subject, and exhibits some 
of the difticultics that women find in en- 
tering any department of labor: 


‘*EpitoR DEMOREsT—In your August 
number, in a chapter on ' Working Wo- 
men,’ Jennic June recommends telegraph- 
ing as a suitable employment for ladies. 
In December last I commenced learning 
telegraphing, and for the last three months 
have been making every endeavor to ob- 
tain an office, but mecting, with almost 
word for word, the same answer from 
every superintendent. It is hard to gain 
employment without great influence. I 
understand my work, however, and do 
not see why, with general business hab- 
its, I can not fight my way at telegraph- 
ing. Can any one give me any informa- 
tion or help as tothe manner of seeking 
and gaining employment at that  busi- 
ness? If so, they will be rendering a 
service which I can only return by my 
beat thanks. Two ladics went throuch a 
telegraphic course with mysclf, and have 
since written to me, asking me ifI could 
give them any assistance. “MABEL.” 


Ans. Women have two special difficul- 
tics to combat in entering any new busti- 
ness: one is that people are unaccustom- 
ed to look for women to fill any but 
habitual household and domestic posi- 
tions; another is that thcy are as yet 
afraid and unwilling to trast them, and 
doubt their competency more than that of 
a man, till they are tried. It is true, how- 
ever, that very many women are engaged 
as telegraphic operators throughout the 
country, and many more would be if they 
could work in the evening or at nicht, as 
mendo. It must never be forgotten that 
the price of protection is dependence— 
the cost of independence, patience, cour- 
age, and persistent effort. Three months 
is not a long time to have been looking 
for a position in which to obtain an hon- 
orable livelihood. Many men fail to do 
it in the same lencthof time. Take cour- 
age. God helps those who help them- 
selves. 


*DeaR DemMoREsT—What studies are 
the most neccseary for a lady to enable 
her to become a fine converaationist, for 
one that is not very far advanced? Please 
mention what books you prefer. I think 
of taking French lessons—would you ad- 
vise it? FRANKIE.” 


Ans. Great students are rarely bril- 
liant talkers, and at your age and for the 
purpose you require, we should not ad- 
vise a very severe course of study. Keep 
your eyes and ears open, and observe 
what the most intelligent people you 
know talk about, and then acquaint your- 
self with it. Think for yourself upon 
subjects you hear discussed, and then say 
your own say—it is Just as likely to be 
wise and good as that of any other person. 
Read Macaulay, history, Mre. Browning's 
and Tennyson's poems, George Eliot's 
and Miss Muhlbach's novels, and the best 
current newspapers and magazines. If 
you get a good French teacher of the 
French language, well and good; if not, 
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take your French ont of the phrases in 
Webster's dictionary. 


“Youne Lapy.’’—We should say that 
you had just arrived where a course at 
Cooper Institute would be profitable to 
you. The specimens of your painting 
that you have on hand would be accepted 
as evidence of qualification. 


Ovr next letter is from the Empire of 
Brazil, and is couched in the following 
excessively flattering terms: 


** Rio DE JANEIRO. 

“DEAR DEMOREST—My vocabulary 
does not contain words eufticiently elo- 
quent to describe my delight with your 
enchanting book. I love it. It is a per- 
fect gem. You are so gracious, and, I 
believe, please every one. When I get 
into a perplexity I always think I shall 
ask the advice of DEMOREST, the queen of 
mavazines. 

* Excuse a little egotizm. Iam young 
and wealthy, and am to be married next 
year to a baronet, my cousin. What do 
you think of marriage between cousins fF 
What gift could I present him with’ 
What wilt I need for traveling? Tama 
decided brunette; is there no way to be- 
come fairer? My hair gives me much 
trouble ; please tell me an casy way to 
arrange it? Please sugecsta stylish way 
to make a heavy cherry-colored eilk, 
also a riding-habit of black velyct—how 
trimmed? What will remove pimples 
from the face? What do you think of a 
flirt, either gentleman or lady, and little, 
innocent, amusing flirtatione? Should a 
lady accept presents from a gentleman ? 
Can not lace for the neck and wrists of 
any nice dress be dispensed with—eup- 
plied by somcthing clxe? The customs 
of this country are of course entirely dif- 
ferent from those of North America. 
Gentlemen do not visit the ladies, nor 
accompany them to church or out walk- 
ing; but an American friend of mine asks 
if it ia not best to disregard thesc customs 
and adhere to those of her native land. 
I advise her ‘ free and independent’ style, 
but some girls are perplexed as to how 
they must act. What do you think of 
my handwriting? What poems and nov- 
els should I read? Can a lady go out 
shopping alone? What words should I 
use to cxprese my thanks for any present ? 
Are tight-fitting jackets worn? How 
often should the teeth be brushed ? 

**ANICA M. DEC. R. ve 8.” 


Ans. 1st. We do not approve of mar- 
riage betwcen cousins. 

2d. An amethyst ring with your joint 
initials sct as a monogram in diamonds. 

8d. A handsome water-proof suit and 
cloak, a black straw or felt hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers, and long black 
vail which can be passed around the neck. 

4th. We do not know of any. 

5th. Arrange it in the braids now fash- 
ionable. 

6th. Cut your cherry-colored silk with 
a train; make it low-necked, short sleeves, 
and add a paniered overdrees of white 
muslin, trimmed with wide Valenciennes 
lace, and consisting of overskirt and bre- 
telles. 

7th. Make your riding-habit with coat 
sleeves, a postillion basque, and revere in 
front. Face cuffs and revers with heavy 
black corded silk, and edge the facing 
with a narrow doubled quilling of the 
silk. Loop up the skirt on side with 
bands of silk; wear with a tucked habit 
skirt of linen cambric, a pointed collar 
edged with narrow Valencicnnesg, and Ro- 
man striped necktie fringed on the ends. 

8th. We do not think about them much 
atall. Probably there is as little evil in 
them as there is in any other epccics of 
idleness. 


9th. She may accept flowers, but noth- 
ing more cortly, unless she is positively 
engaged to him. 

10th. Only by cuffs and collars of linen. 

1lth. We should advise freedom, so far 
ag it docs not trespass upon propriety, or 
expose them to annoyance. 

12th. It is a very neat lady‘a hand. 

13th. Mra. Browning's, Jean Ingelow’s, 
Tennygon’s; and of novels, Miss Muhl- 
bach's, Dickena’, and George Eliot's. 

14th. Certainly. 

15th. What your pleasure at becoming 
the recipicnt of it dictates. 

16th. Yes. 

ith. Every night before retiring. 


Fancy” sends another long letter 
from Rio Janeiro. We can only say that 
the sample of material inclosed would 
make a very handsome traveling-dress, 
and should be trimmed with heavy silk 
and fringe matching in color. 


“Mrs. F. E. B."—Go ahead. Itis much 
better to start a business of your own. 
You will find it.to your interest to be- 
come a “branch.” It will donble your 
profits. $25 will do it nicely. Will give 
you a full supply of patterns for ladies 
and children. 


**DEaR DeworEstT—Can you give mec 
some general directions about setting 
breakfast, dinner, and tea tables ? What 
size napkins are used, and where are they 
placed when rings are not used, and how 
are they folded? What is the price per 
dozen ? 

‘Are crochet mats for waiters much 
used ? 

** Your surecetions to yonng honeekeep- 
ers are pratefully received, at least by 
gzome of your subscribers. 

‘“* What articles would be pretty, inex- 
pensive, and casily made for a Chrietmas 
tree? HE.IE.” 


Ans. Cloth spotless, glass clear, knives 
polhshed. Set the plates at regular dis- 
tances: napkins folded square on one 
side the plate, and the glasses turned 
down upon them, or fluted into fan 
shapes, and put in the glasees; knives 
and forks placed at right angles; castor 
in the center. Dishes ehould balance 
each other at the top, bottom, sides, and 
opposite corners. 

Very large napking are now most fash- 
ionable. Price $3.00 to $6.00 per dozen. 
Fringed napkins are moat used for wait- 
cre. 

Little mats, needle-books, cushions, 
gentlemen's ‘‘shaving-papers,”’ netted 
ties, net bags run with worsted, for can- 
dies and popped corn, pen-wipers, minia- 
ture stockings for candies—all come under 
the category of pretty, easy, and inexpen- 
sive articles for a Christmas P ioe 


Mrs. C. H. S. writes: 


‘**What.in your opinion, is the proper 
age for girls to enter socicty? In other 
words, when arc they old enongh to begin 
to have beaux, and what should be their 
relations to society and to the other sex 
prior to that time? Of course, I do not 
think that they should be shunt up as ina 
convent up to a certain age, and never 
look at a male; but I have become heart- 
fly disensted at hearing girls of thirteen 
and fifteen talk about their ‘ beaux,’ giv- 
ing them ‘the mitten,’ etc., and in my 
distress I appeal to you. Please give a 
statement of your views on the subject. 
Perhaps I am too much of an ‘old fogy’ 
for thie fast world of the West.” 


Ans. We think your views are those of 
every sensible, intelligent woman. The 
chief charm of our young girls is destroyed 
by this premature development, and the 
entire want of reserve and modesty in 
their style and conversation. Ata time 
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when they shonld be devoting all their 
energies to study and improvement, they 
are allowed to deprave themsclvcs — it 
dezerves no milder term — by a course of 
often rude and indiscriminate flirtation, 
which leaves them little fit to be the 
mothers and guides of children, or any 
good man’s wife. Occupation of a uecful 
kind is the only remedy for this disease. 


‘** DEAR DEMOREST—!I have a new black 
silk, not yet cut. How shall I make and 
trim’? Think I ehould prefer it mado 
With & train. Will it be in atyley 


‘*Have a blue dress, like sample ; it is ° 


now made plain, and full skirt. How 
shall I fix it, and what trim it with, to 
make it look nice? It is perfectly good. 
What color of gloves wear with it? 

‘* What kind of drees shall I get for a 
party, onc that will not be gay for country 
parties, and that will do to wear at 
several? I am about medium height, 
slender, aud rather dark. 

‘* Which will be most stylich for me, a 
hat or a bonnet, and what kind ? 

“IT reccived an invitation from a gentle- 
man to go out and spend the evening, 
and he told the ladics I was coming, 
when another gentleman asked me {ff it 
would be avreeable to me for him to come 
on the eame evening. I told him that I 
had a previous engagement, and for him 


to come at another time, telling him 


when; but, instead, he came the same 
evening I was engaged to go out. The 
gentleman came, and I went. Did I act 
impolite in leaving the gentleman, or 
should I have given up the engagement, 
remained, and entertained him ? 

‘** MOLLIE.” 


Ana, Certainly. Make your dress with 
a train, and trim it with ruffles of the 
same, cut out in points, and bound with 
the same material. 

Gore your blue silk dress, and trim 
with fringe matching the blue in color; 
head the fringe with narrow folds of black 


silk, placed between croas-cut folds of the 
Wear dark blue gloves with it,’ 


material. 
or black atitched with blue, or straw- 
color, for a dressy occasion. 

A blue silk, with an overdress of black 
silk, and one of white muslin. You can 
make, then, half-a-dozen changes. Or, a 
garnet, with black silk overskirt, and dre- 
telles made of guipure lace. The over- 
dress can be utilized by adding 1t to your 
black silk for occasional wear. 

You acted perfectly right. 


* Branca.”’—A blonde should not wear 
orange. She may wear brown, hghtened 
with blue or green. Alpaca would do. 
Goethe was a German. A dreseing-gown 
is a nice present for aclergyman. There 
is no positive impropriety in ehedding 
tears at any time, but it is better to learn 
to control one’s self. Ellen Louise. Wil- 
liam Jennings. Thank you for the com- 
pliment. : 


Tre following acknowledgment ex- 
plains iteclf: 

“DEAR DEMOREST—I write to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of my album. It is per- 
fectly beautiful. I fecl repaid for all my 
trouble in getting np my club. I was 
delighted with the magazine. All of the 
subscribers received their premiums, and 
were very much pleased. Again accept 
my thanks. MOLLIE.”’ 


ANOTHER lady writes: 

“ Many thanks for the beautiful writing- 
desk. It fs the very thing I have been 
needing for a long while.” 


STILL another: 

“T wave received my Bartram & Fan. 
ton machine. It works toa charm. I can 
not express my gratitude to you.” 
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“Dear Demonest—ist. How ehall I 
make an all-wool delaine dress for a girl 
of ten years ? 

**9d. How to gore dress ekirts that are 
made without trail? 

** 3d. How plaited in front, and how far 
gathered around at the sides ? 

“dth. What is considered the most 
etylish trimming for heavy dress yoods f 

** ETHEL.” 


Ans. ist. Gore it plain. Trim with a 
plaited ruffie, headed with two rows of 
braid. Trim the high body square, and 
the sleeves straight, round the wrist with 
ruffie, and braid to match. 

Qd. Same as with a trail, plain in front, 
nearly so at sides; full in back. 

“8d. Don’trequireany plaits; gathered 
fall at the back; scantily plaited at the 
sides. 

“4th. Fringe, velvet, or corded silk. 


“ Annie M. M.”"—You should wear an 
inner sole to your shoes. A pair of hand- 
some winter boots will cost $10. Don't 
cut your cloak. Longer cloaks are be-. 
ginning to be worn, and a short basque 
is not an elegant garment. 


* Annie.”’"—Get a blueand green Scotch 
plaid, and trim with black velvet. This 
will make you a ‘‘serviccable,"’ and, at 
the same time, “rather showy” winter 
dress, and suit your complexion. 


“Annigp B. C."—A long sack with a 
cape is best for an infant boy's cloak. A 
cape with a hood is not sufficiently pro- 
tective; itis also less fashionable. Most 
of them are made of white merino, lined 
with quilted silk. The capo trimmed 
with quilted silk or satin, or braid with 
star silk braid. 


“Dean DemornEst—Is thero any work 
from which one may learn the French 
language without a teacher? Should an 
author write on both sides of the paper? 
What kind of paper should be uscd ? 

(y) W. B."* 

Ans. We do not know of any. Pro- 
nunciation is of the first importance, and 
a good teacher indispensable. 

2d. No. 

8d. What is called ‘“‘ Anthor’s manu- 
script paper.” It comes in eingle ehcets 
of the proper size, and has holes pierced 
through the top, for tying the shects to- 
gether. 

“DEAR DemoReEsT—ist. What would 
be the price of a nice cashmere shawl ? 

**23d. What of mohair alpaca ? 

‘*8d. What the coset of a good black 
silk, dotted ? Andcould you obtain it for 
me? 

‘*4th. What the cost of a nice linen set 
of underclothing (chemise, drawers, and 
night-gown) ? May E.” 


Ans. India cashmere from five hundred 
to fifteen hundred dollars. French cash- 
mere from twenty-five to a hundred. 

2d. Seventy-five cents. 

81. Dotted black silks are not fashion- 
able now, and we doubt if it could be 
obtained. The price would be about 
three dollars. 

4th. Sixteen to twenty dollars. 


“Bessiz J. J."—You should line your 
black silk basque with “ flannel,’ or with 
quilted silk, if you wear it all winter; it 
will then answer very nicely with the ad- 
dition of a plaid scarf. You can wear an 
emera!d-green, or bright blue, but not the 
fight or darkest shades of either. Braid 
your hair and fasten itup inloops. Your 
handwriting is very good. 


‘* ConsTaNnT READER AND ADMIRER." — 
Overskirts are for in-door as well as ont- 
door wear. The width roand the bottom 
should be about three yards—no wider— 
withont the ruffle. 


* Ametia.”’—Gore your chené silk dress. 
Take two breadths out of the skirt, and, 
with these and the gores, make a seven- 
inch flounce, which bind with blue or 
green on both aides, and put on with a 
heading. You will also have material 
enough for two narrow ruffles for the 
waist—which bind to match, and put on 
so as to form a deep heart-shaped or 
square bodice—and two narrow rufilcs for 
the elbow of a long sleeve, or a deep sin- 
yle ruM™le for a eleeve which comes only 
to the elbow. The binding will be all the 
extra trimming necessary. 


“Mre. H. J. P."—A pretty, stylish 
overdress of white muslin would look 
very well with brown silk. Ribbons in 
the hair are prettiest for young girls with 
a simple ball-dress. A couple of bands, 
with a rosette of very narrow ribbon on 
one side, or a bow somewhat wider, are 
always becoming. 


‘* Maaaig.’'—A plaid shawl arranged as 
an Arab would be as good as any. 

Gore your empress-cloth, cut it walking 
length, and trim it round the bottom with 
a flounce of the material. Make, for the 
walet, brefelies. and sash of black silk—the 
latter wide and full the silk, pinked out 
on the edge. 

Make your black alpaca with a ekirt 
and basque, and arrange the lower part of 
both in flat plaite, headed with black gimp 
cords, or with ruching of black silk. You 
have not enough for a ruffled trimming. 
You could make your sash of black silk, 
or use the same one for your alpaca 
and empress-cloth. Mohair switches can 
never be called * atylieh;°’ they aro very 
common, and not fit for a lady to wear. 
It is always proper to be polite. 


“ Jutiua.”—A black felt or black straw, 
lined and trimmed with heavy black rib- 
bon, would anewer for you all wiuter. 
Fora vail, geta yard and a half of black 
gauze, attich it to the back of the hat, 
and wear it either drawn across your face, 
as a vail, or wind it loosely around your 
neck, holding the end by what is called a 
‘* hangman's knot.” 

“C. H."—1st. A complete suit of dark 
mixed cloth is always gentlemanly, with- 
out being expensive. It would cost from 
thirty to thirty-five dollars. 

2d. Agreeable manners. 

8d. No. Brush it well; kecp it thor- 
oughly clean; use no grease. Grease de- 
stroya the /ife in the hair, which is better 
than a smooth gloss produced by pom- 
ades. 

4th. The binders are eent post paid. 

5th. The gentleman is Introduced éo the 
lady; the lady’s name is therefore men- 
tioned first. 

6th. bes -ipteed and tempcrate hab- 
its are the agents in obtaining and 
preverving & fine complexion. 


* SaLurg.”’-—The nostrum you mention 
ig worth nothing whatever. Usc a little 
Lily Bloom, putting it on with a piece of 
white flannel, bruehing it lightly off with 
a eoft linen cloth. It takes away heat 
and redness, and is perfectly harmicezs. 


* Dra.’ —We could send the framo for 
a hat, but it would cost more to send than 
its price. 

You will find directions for making 
several black alpaca suits in this number. 


‘* MAINE. 

“Dgarn Dexonest—Will you tell me a 
pretty way to make and trim a eult like 
the inclosed plaid sample? Iam think- 
ing of a basque, with an Arab to wear 
later, Would that be prettiest? What 
etyle of upper skirt, and what trimming? 
Tam tall and fair. Ihave fourteen yards 
of the plaid—hardly enongh for trimming 
of the same, unless, possidly, a flat bias 
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band. Should this be put on the edge of 
the lower skirt, or up a little? I want it 
for a serviceable dress, and the trimming 
inexpensive. , 

** Also, how can I trim a eerve dress 
like sample? The ehade is very difficult 
to match in velvet or satin. Last winter 
I had narrow bias ruffics on waist, sleeves, 
and sash, but the material does not do 
well in dias rufiics; they twist up, and set 
badly on the edge of anything. 1 wieh to 
make it short this winter, taking a long 
back-breadth fur overdress. Will over- 
skirts be worn as short as they have been 
this summer? I wish to wear it in the 
street wilhoul the overdress, with a black 
basque of castor beaver made plain, with 
a black velvet cord on the edge. The 
basque is rather long, and would not look 
so well over an upper skirt, I think; but 
I want an effective trimming for the lower 
skirt. Please be explicit. 

‘And can you tell me how to make a 
handsome black silk sult for winter? We 
are obliged to wear, here, warmer cloaks 
than you do, but I should wieh to wear 
the silk in the spring without making 
over, READER.” 


Ans. Your own Ideas are excellent in 
regard to your dresses. Nothing could 
be better than the basque and ‘' Arab.” 
Make the overskirt in the form of a round, 
full panier, with plain sides, looped up, 
and round apron-front. Edye your bias 
bands with narrow black velvet, quilled 
on, or with narrow doubled silk quillings. 
The velvet will look better, however. 
Then use wider ribbon-velvet for bows 
for looping. 

You could trint your serge dress with 
heavy black corded silk, which is very 
fashionable. Thrco bias bands of the ma- 
terial, edycd on either side with very nar- 
row doubled black silk quillings; the 
quillings when made and put on, not to 
be more than half an inch wide, with 
piping on the edge of the material. Or, 
you could make your biases of black silk, 
and edve them with quillinga of the ma- 
terial, or of the same. 

Trim your black silk suit with two box- 
plaited ruffles, one eix, the upper one four 
inches iu depth. Bind with the material. 
and head them with ruches bound with 
the eame on both sides, box-plaited 
through the middle (treble), spaced be- 
tween, and caught down something like 
tape-trimming. Open the upper skirt on 
the back, arrange in side paniers, trim 
with straps and bows bound with the 
same. For the outside garment, make 
either a basque, trimmed to match, or a 
Metternich mantle. The latter will prob- 
ubly be more fashionable next spring. 


“Ne urg.”’—In making up thin ball- 
dresses, it is fashionable now to trim 
them with rufles of the same, and trim 
the waist also with the same, or with 
folds, and edging of Jace. A colored bod- 
ice is only wurn as part of an overdress. 
If no upper skirt !s9 attached. the dress 
should be worn plain, with broad sash, 
only, of colored silk. 


‘*Mrs. C. S. B.*’—About $100. 

Can not anewer the question about your 
sister's marriage outfit without kuowing 
what sort of wedding it is going to be. 

Night-dreases are tucked eo as to form 
yokeea, 

Young married ladies wear hats, cer- 
tainly. 


“Miss M. G. C., Soutm Caro.rma.”— 
Gore your blue silk, and take enough out 
to make a paniered upper skirt. Use the 
new to make a ruffed trimming for both 
upper and under skirts, and also for dre- 
(elies, which you can attach to your upper 
skirt. This will then be complete for 
wear with any other dress, and you can 


utilize it with eithera black silk one or 
a white muslin. 

You may trim a black silk with ruffles 
of the material, with lace or fringe. Black 
velvet as trimming upon a black silk is 
best suited to an elderly lady, unless, in- 
deed, it is ueed simply to form bows or 
ornainents, and not bands or borders. - 

Make the green woreted intoa complete 
euit for your younger sister—basque and 
pretty upper skirt—for which we give 
plenty ofmodels. Trim it with the same, 
und loop up the sides with black velvet 
bows. . A little ecarlet jacket is best 
adapted to your purpose; or, sailor jacket 
of marine-blue cloth, embroidered with 
gilt braid. 

For the head-dress, cut a Fanchon-shape 
in stiff net, cover it with rows of narrow 
lace put on full, the firet projecting over 
the edge. which should be hemmed down. 
Trim with two full rosettes made of very 
narrow mauve velvet, with short ends 
flying, and short barbe of white lace, 
which descend over the back hair. 


‘* DEAR DEMOREsT—Iet. If a gentleman 
is paying his attentions to a lady, and 
rhe wishes him to accompany her to a 
concert, lecture, or some place of amuse- 
ment, and he does nut aek her to go, 
would it be proper for her to ask him to 
escort her? 

‘* 2d. If so, should the lady or the gen- 
tleman pay the expenses ? 

‘* 3d. Ifa gentleman and lady have kept 
each otker’s company for a year {are not 
engaged), and there has been ¢everal, not 
valuable, presents exchanged—when, at 
the end of that time, eome trouble exiets, 
ehould the presents be given back? And 
which should be the firet to return them? 

**4th. I want a gold watch. What kind 
would be the best, and what the price ? 

“5th. What do you think of my hand- 
writing? I have heard that one’s charac- 
ter or disposition is shown by their 
handwriting. Can you tell me anything 
about mine ? BELL MontRosez.” 


Ans. 1st. Yes. 

2d. The lady. She should purchaee the 
tickets and give them to the gentleman 
in advance, so as to leave no chance for 
him to think that she wizhed to“ sponge” 
upon him. i 

3d. Hardly necessary, if the presents 
are not valuable. The one who felt moet 
agorieved should take the initiative. 

4th. The Waltham. $100 for the best. 

5th. Your handwriting indicates a har- 
monious temperament, with a good deal 
of natural refinement, sense, and intelli- 
gence. 


A NEw subsecriber writes: 


“Dean Demonest — Your valuable 
magazine came to hand in dac time. I 
was much pleared with the premium. 
The good reading and valuable eugges- 
tions it contains will induce me to ever 
be a subscriber. Why, I think the ‘ La- 
dies’ Club’ alone worth the money I pay 
for the magazine. 

** let. What shade is ‘invisible green,‘ 
and what color of trimming will be most 
suitable for it ? 

** 2d. How shall I make a brown alpaca 
dress? What kind of trimming, and how 
trim ? 

“8d. For how much will you get a yoko 
collar and caffs of a night-drees stamped 
for bralding with the braid ? 

“4th, What will make a cheap, yet 
neat-looking, traveling-dress ? How make 
and trim ? 

“3th. What color is ‘ Lucifer?’ 

os F. gM.’ 


Ans. 1st. Very dark. Black. 

2d. Th> making depends upon whether 
you want {it for a house or street dress. 
Trim it with the same, or with fringe to 
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match, or with velvet to match, or with 
Roman vtriped velvet, or with biae folds 
of theeame, through the center of which 
is stitched a narrow eilk gimp braid, or 
twisted cord, in several colors. 

8d. Seventy-five cents. 

4th. American water-proof. Make it in 
a ekirt and basque, the latter lined with 
flanne), and trim with half a dozen rows 
of ** Hercules *’ or alpaca braid. 

5th. Yellowish red, sometimes called 
“* Egyptian carth.” 


“Dean Demorest —I have a large 
white fur cape that is somewhat soiled. 
I suppose it could be cleaned, and made 
to look white and nice again; but I pre- 
fer one of a dark color, brown or gray. 
Could I have it dyed, and cut {nto a small 
cape and cuffe, and at what cost ? 

“2d. Will black alpaca make a pretty 
walking-sult for winter? If so, how 
make and trim it? 

“3d. What colored silk dress would 
you advize me to get for winter, that 
would remain in style several years ? How 
shall it be made and trimmed? Ihave no 
Wack ailk; but, if I get a walking-suit of 
black alpaca, I would want a colored silk. 
What wonld you advise me to get ? 

“4th. I have a white alpaca, made up 
for an evening dress, trimmed with fluted 
ruffies and white satin piping. I wish to 
trim it in colors. Please tell me what 
kind and color of trimming to get, and 
whether it would be suitable for a day- 
drees' when trimmed in colors. I. have 
black hair and eyes, and fair complexion. 

“5th. I would like to have a plain set 
of jewelry. What kind do you think 
would be becoming, and for what could 
you get a set? MINNIE.” 


Ans. To dye, and make your cape 
over, would cost more, probably, than it 
would be worth, and then it would not be 
nice. The best way would be to have it 
Cicaned, and then try to exchanye it ata 
fur-dealer’s for what you want, paying 
the difference. 

2d. Yes. Select from one of our styles. 


- Trim it with the material. : 


$d. An empress blue, an emerald green, 
acafe au lait, or deep ruby color. Trim 
with white or black lace, or with rich 


- fringe, and pipings of the eilk to match. 


4th. Black velvet and rich black fringe 
will trim your white alpaca very stylishly 
(the combination is particularly distingue 
this eeason), or trim it with black silk 
ruching. The velvet should be used as 
bows and ornaments. 

bth. (old, or white onyx, mounted with 
black enameled gold, and set with pearls. 
The latter would cost $35, or the former 
$50 to $100. 


M.-- Skirts are gored, but left full at 
the back. Brefelles and sashes are as 
much worn as ever. 


“Ivy Lsar.’’—Onur reply could not 
reach you in time for your “ fair ” dress. 
Your poplin velour can be altered nicely 
by taking out the plain back breadth, and 
using your new material to insert full, 
long ones. The breadth taken out will 
make a round poaniered overskirt. Trim 
with fringe matching in color. 


Epnwa M., Mase. S., Detrurne D., 
ANNIE V.—Say no. We should certainly 
advise a young gentleman who had “ hea- 
venly *’ blue eyes and carried a cane, to 
part his hair in the middle. To make a 
gentleman court her, a young lady, we 
should think, necd only get him ina cor- 
ner, and keep him there. Powder your 


-hair, and make anfique dresses out of 


chintz and black velvet ribbons for the 
Christmas party. 


E.ta 8S.—Start a millinery and thread 
and needle or fancy store, in connection 


with dressmaking, by all means. It is 
hard to carn money only with the fingers. 
We should advise a rather larger place 
than the one you are in, and recommend 
you to become a “‘ branch "’ of our estab- 
lishment. The cost is not great—§20 or 
$30 per year—which comes back four 
times in the sale of duplicate patterns 
alone. It is always better to get into 
business, and use one’s brains as well as 
one’s fingers to help in the battle for life. 


“Dear DemoreEstT—1st. I have a black 
alpaca ; do not wizh it mace up in a suit 
—how shall I make it? Would it look 
well trimmed in fringe and headed with 
folds of satin? ‘Will overskirts be worn 
this winter? When a gentleman and 
lady are riding together, which should 
speak of returning home? Should the 
chair be pushed toward the table after 
rising, or drawn back? Should the spoon 


be left in the saucer or cup ? 
** STELLA.”' 
Ans. ist. Your black alpaca would 


look better, the fringe headed with folds 
of the same, or with black corded silk. 

2d. Yes. 

3d. The lady. ; 

4th. It should be left where itis forthe 
servant to remove, unless it is in the way, 
and there are no scrvants, then place it 
where it belongs. 

5th. In tho cup. 


~y, E.,—No. No. The bridegroom 
removes the glove. 


“A Frienpn To DEMOREST.”*—Put one 
of the pretty mixed culored silk gimps 
or braids with your drab poplin—scarlet, 
green, and black, for example. It will 
brighten it, and make it very pretty. 

No. No. 

Quite sensible—a little sentimental, but 
not fully developed. Circumstances would 
do much for you. Be careful whom you 
marry. 


Tue following letter of acknowledg- 
ment, among many others that we can 
not find room for, comes to us from Kan- 
gas! 


* DEAR DEMORESsT—Permit me to thank 
you for the Dictionary that reached me 
safely. Words are inadequate to express 
the high appreciation I have always held 
your MONTHLY MaaazIneE in. Hereafter, 
I shall endeavor to act with more energy 
in securing cluds, “Mrs. G. H. B.” 


“DeaAR DeEMOREsT— Ist. I desire to 
know how to make and trim a silk poplin 
party dress; also, how to trim a black silk 
dress, and a white alpaca. 2d. Are nice 
dresses made in the square-neck style? 
If not, can you suggest some other pretty 
way? 3d. For trimming a black and 
scarlet merino wrapper, would gay plaid 
Jook better than black silk? 4th. How 
are velvet cloaks being made ? 

- ** LILLIAN.” 


Ans. iat. Cut it a demi-train, make the 
body V shaped, and trim it, following the 
outline, with fringe and eatin pipings. 
Put a full ruffle of illusion upon the neck, 
and wear a locket or pendant cross. Make 
a full panier eash; trim to match. Trim 
your black silk with narrow bias folda of 
the same, through the center of which 
stitch a rich white silk gimp cord. Put 
on at least five rowe. Trim your white 
alpaca with white fringe, heavy silk, or 
chenille, and narrow bias folds of white 
uncut velvet. 

2d. Yes; but the heart-shaped, and the 
ol@jfashioned low, round shape, are also 
revived. 

8d. Black silk would look much the 
best. 

4th. As basques, with skirts open upon 
the back, aud forming paniers. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Is there any sound £0 pleasant as that 
of this time-honored word? It is one of 
the mysteries of our nature, that the asso- 
ciations connected with an event of which 
we could take no cognizance, should be 
able to huld us with euch tenacity; and 
not only ourselves, but entire communi- 
ties and nations, generation after genera- 
tion. 

Alone in a foreign land, cast away upon 
a desert island, the thon zht of Christmas 
would come, surrounded by pictures of 
happiness and beauty. Christmas eve, 
with its gathering round the fireside, and, 
possibly, its gorgeous Christmas-trec; 
Christmas morning, with its sunshine 
streaming in upon festooned and garland- 
ed cvergreens, its joyous faces reflecting 
the contents of Christmas stockings; the 
Christmas sermon, which cschewed doc- 
trine, and radiated love and charity to all 
mankind; and, finally, the Christmas 
PuDpDINa! What would Christmas be 
without ite pudding? 

Look at it as it stands at the head of 
this article—how plump, how rich, bow 
inviting, how hospitable. Peopla may 
talk of its indigestible qualities, but noth- 
ing can take its place, and we maintain 
that it is ignorance alone that makes it 
indigestible. Plum-pudding can be made 
both good and digestible too. 

Why, bless your heart! @Alice Cary. the 
sweetest of all our female poets, loves 
plum-pudding, and would not mizs a gen- 
uine, round, English specimen from her 
table npon Christmas day, upon any ac- 
count. . 

People who do not love plum-pnudding 
are bitter, bilious, dyspeptic individuals, 
who look at everything, Christmas in- 
cluded, with yellow, jaundiced eyes: who 
scowl] if it is warm, and shiver if it is 
cold, and never sce one good thing in this 
pleasant world. But Ict them fret. No 
one wants to make any plum-pudding for 
them. — 


Our Pium-PuppiInc.—Take one pound 
of fine bread-crumbs, one pound of well. 
cleaned currants, one pound of raisins 
atoned and cut, one-half pound of kidney 
beef-suet, one-half pound of citron and 
lemon-peel shred fine together, eight 
fresh egea, two nutmegs grated, one quart 
of milk, and one large cup of hght-brown 


gngar. 


we 


Soak the bread-crumbs in the 
milk for an hour, then add the 
suet, fincly chopped, and other 
ingredients, including a tea-epoon 
of ealt. Beat well, and boil with- 
out stopping, in a mould or bag 
dipped in boiling water and then 
floured on the inside, for four 
hours. When it is done, have 
ready some blanched swect al- 
‘monds, cut them into little quills, 
stick them all over the pudding, 
and pour over it some of the 
rich liquid sauce which is served 
with it. 

This pudding will be found so 
light as to be perfectly digestible. 


Fring Curistuas Cake.—Two 
pounds of flour, two pounds of 


and chopped, two pounds of cur- 
rants cleaned, one pound of citron 
cut in etrips. one pound of butter, 
ten eggs well-beaten, four tea-spoonfuls of 
baking-powder mixed with the flour, a 
pint of sweet milk, lemon, nutmeg, and 
allepice to taste, and a little salt. Mix 
and beat thoroughly. Put in plenty of 
spice. Bake four or five hours, and then 
ice. Trim it with holly-wreath and branch. 


From a chapter of ‘Favorite Dishes,” 
added to a new edition of ‘‘ Jennie June's 
American Cookery-Book,’’ we extract the 
following: 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart's Appis-Pup- 
DIn@.—Fill a well-battered pudding-dieh 
with alternate layers of bread-crumbs 
from a stale loaf, and tart, juicy apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut in slices; sprinkle 
the apples thickly with sugar, to which 
add a flavoring of nutmeg. Over each 
layer of bread-crumbs etrew sinall bits of 
sweet butter. The under layer should be 
bread-crumbs, the top layer apples. Bake 
half to three-quarters of an hour. Just 
before it is dong, whisk the whites of 
three eggs to a froth with two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar aud the juice 
of a lemon. Spread {t lightly over the 
top, return to the oven to sect, noé color, 
and serve hot or cold. 


PaRTY Purrs.—Make a rich paste, roll 
out thin, and cut with a biscuit-cutter. 
Lay them on a shallow tin pan, which 
has been buttered, and roll out a puff- 
paste, which cut of the samo eize. In the 
center of each of the pieces of puff-paste 
cut a hole witha small wine-zlass, leaving 
a rim, which place on the top of your 
first pieces of paste, and bake all together 
a light brown. Before putting in the 
oven, brush them over with sweetened 
white of egg; it greatly improves the ap- 
pearance. Fill with jelly or sweetmeats 
of any kind. 


Cocoanut Puppimne.—Break the nut. 
and save the milk; pall off the brown 
ekin, and grate the cocoanut very fine. 
Take the same weight of cocoanut, fine 
white sugar, and butter; rub the butter 
and sugar to a cream, and add five eggs, 
well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk 
of the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. 
Line a dish with rich paste. put in the 
pudding, and bake it one hour. 


LEMON Buns.—Take two pounds fine 
flour, oue-half pound engar, four ounces 
of butter, two eggs, three-fourths of a 
plut of buttermilk, s1x draclms of carbo- 
nate of eoda, and ten or twelve ‘drops 
eseence of lemon. Mix the same as tea- 
cakes, and bake fifleen minutes. 


Mr. Demongst’s Favorite Frort- 
Lunow.—Peela Jarge red banana and slice 
it into a quartof new milk. Add a little 
pulled French roll and a pint of red Ant- 


| werp raspberrics. Itisadish fit fora king. 
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ATPLE JaM.—Pare and core a good 


‘quality of apples, chop them well, and 


add to them their weight in sugar, made 
to a syrup by adding a little water, and a 
little lemon-peel. Boil until the fruit 
looks clear, skimming well. 


CLEANING SILVER-PLATED ARTICLE8.— 
White-metal articles, electro-plated with 
silver, should be cleaned with tae greatest | 
caution. The use of soap gives to the, 
articlesa leaden appearance. Iftarnished, 
rub them with a little fine whitening, wet 
with water; then wash with clean, soft, 
warm water. Dry carefuily, and polish 
with fine whitening on a picce of eoft 
leather. 


LossTer SaLap.—Boll four eggs hard; 
when quite cold, carefully open and take 
out the yolks; mash them with a fork, 
then add two tea-spoonfula of muetard, 
and the same quantity of salt, some white 
pepper and a little cayenne, mixed well 
together, add four deesert-spoonfuls of 
vinegar and one of Jemon pickle. To 
this mixture, when quite smooth, add 
the spawn of the lobster and half a pint 
of cream. Having boiled the lobster, cut 
the meat into bits, and atir it firehe sauce, 
with a white onion niccly minced. Cut 
your lettuce, with small ealad or any 
other kind, and place it upon the lobster, | 
garniehing with the whites of the eggs | 
sliced. 

LEMON CHEESECAKES THAT WILI. KEEP 
Seven YeEars.—Tvu a qaartcr of a pound 
of butter put one pound of loaf sugar, 
broken in small plecea, eix egzs—leaving 
out two whitcs—rind of three lemons 
grated, and the juice of three. Put them 
all into a pan, simmer over the fire till the 
sugar is dissolved, and begins to thicken 
like honey. When cool, put into jars. 


Fish Caxkes.—Carcfully mash half a 
dozen very mealy potatocs, boiled or 
steamed, without the addition of salt; 
add some butter or cream, and eeason 
them to your taste. Beat in a mortar 
about two table--poonfuls of cold boiled 
walt-fish ; add a little milk or cream,a 
small quantity of grated nutmeg and 
Iemon-peel, and a whole raw egy. When 
quite smooth, mix it with the potatoes, 
form into cakes, and bake on a griddle. 


To Make CampHon Cakes.—Take of 
lard two ounces, spermaccti two ounces, . 
white wax one ounce, camphor half an- 
ounce. Melt the whole together with as 
little heat as possible, stirring the ingre- | 
dicnts well, that they may unite. When 
nearly cold, it may be cast into a paper 
mould; pour the mixture gently in. 
When cold, it is ready for use. Camphor 
cake is excellent for chapped hands, ora 
rough skin, Apply after washing. 


Practica Hints.—Never allow ashes 
to be taken up into wood, or put into 
wood. Always have your matches rcady | 
for use, in case of sudden alarm. Have | 
important papers all together, where you 
can lay your hand on them all at once, in 
case of fire. Uxe hard soap to wash your 
clothes, and soft to wash your floors. 
Soft soap is so slippery that it wastes a 
good deal in washing clothes. 
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MuckKteserny Cake.—Three-quarters 
of a pound of flour, six ounces sugar, one- 
quarter pound batter—cream the eugar 
and batter—three evga, beaten very lizht, 
one tea-cup sour milk, one tea-spoonful 
vinegar, one-half tea-spoon ful of aaleratus,: 
dissolved in the vinegar, and one quart of 
thuckleberries. Beat well together, and 
bake. 
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HOWELLS’ SPIRAL HAIR-PINS. 

Turse bair-pins are fast superseding all 
others. They arc particularly useful in 
tho present arrangement of the colffure, 
and save the wear and tear of the hair— , 
only half the number being required. 
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LADIES, SEND ON YOUR CLUBS. 


Time is very precions now—send on 
clubs and subscriptians as fast as possl- 
ble, end thus escape the rush of the holl- 
days. 

—— 


“HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUSE.” 


Demonest's MONTHLY ig the handiest 
thing imaziuable to have in the house. 

Do you want to make a new dress? 
You want DEMOREST’s MONTHLY. 

Do you want to alter an old one? You 
want DemMoReEst's MONTHLY. : 

Do you want a Christmas pudding’ 
Consult Demonest’s MonTua_y. 

Do you want to know what fs being 
done in society and by other women? 
Get Deworest’s MONTHLY. 

and, finally, if yon want an unfailing 
friend and adviser, who nevcr gets out of 
sorts, Mud it in Demonzsts MONTHLY. 
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A GOOD WASHING-MACHINE. 


It is a curions fact that the miseries of 
washing-day have always been represent- 
ed as falling not upon those who have to 
bear that heavy family burden upon their 
shoulders, but the favored ones, who may 
have to cat “coll mutton” for once in 
conrequence. The * Union” washing- 
machine isthe only practica! relief froin 
euch burdens in small families that we 
know of. It 1a easy to use, does its work 
perfectly, never gets ont of order, is 
strong, durable, and effectual. With this 
and the wringer attachment ina house- 
hold, washing-day may be declared abol- 
ished, for the washing at most can only 
occupy a couple of hours. This we are 
enabled to say from experience, having 
had one of these machines in use for 
nearly three ycars. 
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BLACK ALPACA SUIT. 
Tris material is so much used that it 


‘deserves to be called the American wo- 


man’s costume. The ‘ Buffalo” brand of 
alpaca is the beat in the market, and may 
be relied upon for purity and excellence. 
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THE PIC-NIC ENGRAVING. 


WE urge our readers, and those who 
wish to make up clubs, to take advantage 
of the opportunity which the Pic-Nic 
engraving affurds them to accomplish 
their object. 

Never was such aa offer made before 
by any publisher asathis, of a mavniticent 
ling engraving, finished by the best art- 
ists, auited for the adornment of any par- 
lor. great in eize, admirable in execution, 
happy in the eeclection of its euhject, to 
each club eubscriver, in addition to a costly 
club premium. 

Recent sugecribers, who have secured 
the engraving as a premiuiy, are delight- 


(ed with it, and wo are constantly receiv- 


ing compliments like the following: 

** We have received the elegant cngray- 
ing, The Fourth of July Pic-Nic, which is 
greatly admired.” 

The valne of the engraving itself is go 
far in adVanco of the cost of the Maga- 
zine as to form a most appropriate and 
welcome gift from a bugband to his wife, 
from a father to a daughter, or from a 
brother to a eleter; but when to the large 
and cortly picture is added what has been 
etyled most flatteringly ‘The Queen of 
the American Monthlies,"’ for a whole 
year, with its stores of Art, Litcratare, 
and valuable practical suggestions and 
information, a result has been achicved, 
which is not only a source of great eatis- 
faction, but not to be reached by a long 
way, wo will guarantec, by any other 
method of investing three dollars. Ad- 
drees W. JENNixes DeEmongsT, 883 Broad- 
way, New York, 


OUR ADVERTISING PAGES. 


Wr aim to make our advertising,columns the 
-vehicle only of what is best calculated to promote 
the Interests of our reacers ; to exclude whatever 
ja pernicious, at whatever sacrifice ; and render 
them so absolutely rellable, that they may be 
consulted with a certainty that everything there- 
in stated will be found precisely as represented, 

Advertisers will please understand that the 
crowded state of our columns renders it neces- 
sapy that they should send In their advertise 
ments by the twenty-first of the month to secure 
insertion in the following Issue, 


Our readers will also confer a favor on us per- 
sonally if they will, when writing for articles, 
say they saw them advertised in Dxwonerst's 
MONTHLY, 
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BUSINESS. NOTICES. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES —Nine 
years ago [ purchased a Grover & Baker 
machine, and it has been in constant, 
almost daily, nse ever since, and never 
for an hour out of repair, Jt has done all 
the work ofa large family, besides count- 
less tucks, ruffics, shirt-bosoms, and cuffs 
for neizhbora, and all the sewing for the 
outfit of Fix brides. One of my ristcrs 
had a Wheeler & Wilson mchine, but 
she always brought the parts of the work 
requiring strong sewing to me to do for 
her.—Mrs. lenny E. Arvonp, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 


My WHEELER & WILSON Sewing- 
Machine (No. 3,277) has done the sewing 
of my family and a good deal for neizh- 
bors for fourteen years and three montis 
without any repairs. One necdle served 
to do all the sewing for more than four 
years. W. A. WAWLEY, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mme. Demorest’s Combination Suspen- 
der and Shoulder Brace. Every lady 
thould wear them, and no child should be 
without them Ladies’, $1; children’, 
vs cents, Sent by mail, post free, on re. 
celpt of price. Emporium of Fashions, 
833 Broadway, N. Y. 


MME. DZCMOREST’S HAIR-DRESS- 
ING CREAM gives a natural gloss, and 
ig an exquisite dressing for the hair. 
Price, 5) cts. Mailed, post free, on re- 
ccipt of the price. 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
Aromatic 
Vegetable Soap 


Is particularly adapted to the delicate 
skin of Ladics and Infante. 


Sold by all dealers tn Perfttmery and 
Toilet Articles. 


BAMBERG & HILL, 
IMPORTELS OF 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have just opened thelr Fall Importation of 
Ribbons. Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Feath- 
ers, etc., complete in every respect. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


‘fo agents to acil the celebrated WILSON 
ISEWING MACHINES, ‘The best. machine tn 
the world, Stitch aulthc on both sides. Firnt 
machine on trial. For further partlenlars, ad- 
dress THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
, CO. Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Sfass.; or St. 
' Louts, Mo. 


Sennen 


$900 to $300 PEN, MONTH 


Wade by any man in 
any town Mancracturine and Senviona Rub- 
her Monlding and Weather Strips for Doors and 
Instructions and Price List of 
Rea BDRapstTHEstT, Bos- 


! Windows, i 
' Materials furniehed. 
‘ton, Muss. 


| CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. O'KEEFE, 80N & 00.8 


‘CATALOGUE of SEEDS, 


And Guide to the - 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


GARDEN FOR 1870. 


(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers 
wishing Unis new work, free of charge, should 
address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & 
noe Ellwanger and Barry's Liock, KocugsTxe, 


In the Phrenological Journal 
for December, will be fuuud the tollowlug sketch- 
es and essays: Liebig, the eminent chemists 
Hugh Allan; Charles Ul. of England ; Mental 
Derangement; Trats in Natural History ; The 
Temperaments, Little Dick the Cunary : Ednea- 
thon and Miseducation; The Harbor of Shan- 
Eline Geeks, and Ethnology of America; Our 

Expericnces: Valedictory Bultic Cheats; The 
Witcheraf™ Delusion, Music. and much other 
entertaining and fustrnetive reading. Price 

centa; for the year, 63.00. A New volume be- 
gins with the January numbe-. To new sub- 
scribers senting in thelr names before December 
Ast for the Jourvar. of 1870, the Oct., Nov., and 
Dec. numbers of 1869, will he sent yree. Ad- 
dress 8. KR, Weta. 8 9 Broadway, New York. 

*.* The Journat and Drwongst’s Magazine 
scut to one address a year for 98. 


Fresh Garden and Flower See 
Fruit and F-owering, Shrub an 
Evergreen Szed3, Herb Seeds, in 

or large quantities, with di- 
rections fur Oulture, prepaid by 
mail or seat by oxpress, enty- 
five sorts of either, prezaid by 
mail, for $1.00.) Priced descriptive 
Oatalogue to any address, Boods 
on Oommission, Agents wanted. 
Wholesale Lists ready. Also small 
Fruits and Plants, Bulbs, all the 
new Potatoes, &c., &c., by mail 
paid. B, M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, Es- 
tablished 1842, 


Something to the Point. 


MME. DEMOREST’S DIAMOND NEEDLES. 


These Needles are made of the best quality of 
steel, best in form, best points, best eyes, best 
finish, anid best lu every particular, including the 
superior and convenient manner in which they 
nre putup. They are made in Europe, expressly 
for our trade, and are warranted the best Necdles 
inthe world. Ladies, do not fall to try these ex- 
quisitely superior needles. 

Price, 15 cents per paper, or in very convent- 
ent and ornamental cases, containing filly 
assorted sizes, 30 cents cach. Mailed free on 


receipt of price. 
No, 838 Broadway, New York. 


NOW RAADY, 


Mme. DEM ORES T’S 
FALL AND WINTER 


MAMMOTH BULLETIN 


or 


Ladies’ and Children’s Fashions 
FOR 1869-70. 


Price $2, with the Book of Descrip- 
tions; or 85.540 yearly, in advance; or 
with Ten Full-Size Patterns, 50 cents 
extra. 

No Dressmaker, Miliiner, 
Dry Goods, or Trimming Store, 
| Shonld be withont this long-eonght de- 
_etderatum to their businese—a good, ar- 
‘tistic, reliable BULLETIN OF LADIES’ 

AND CHILDREN’S FASHIONS for the 
Seasons. MAILED FREE, on receipt of 
tho price, securely done up on a roller. 
| Address, MME. DEMOREST, 
| 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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